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SERMON  LXXXYU. 


CONSBQUINCIS   OF   BEGENIRATION. PKESBYI&AVCB* 


pRoyxKBi  hr.  18. — The  path  oftkejua  it  as  the  ihining  KgMi  i«fcM%  Ainttk  fiarv 

mnd  m0r€  unto  the  perfect  day. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  obsen'ed  diat  the  text  naturallj 
teaches  us  tne  following  doctrines  : 

L  That  the  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  a  beautiful  object ; 

n.  Tluit  it  increases  as  he  advances  in  life  ; 

III.  Tluit  it  continues  to  the  emL 

The  two  first  of  these  doctrines  I  have  already  examined.  I 
Will  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  third. 
-  As  this  doctrine  has  been,  and  still  is,  vigorously  disputed ;  it 
will  be  necessaiy  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  particular  examina* 
tion.  In  doine  this  I  shall  first  aaduce  several  arguments  as  a 
direct  proof  ot  the  doctrine ;  and  shall  then  answer  the  principal 
bbjections. 

1st.  It  is  irrational  to  sfq)posej  that  God  would  leave  a  workj  to* 
wards  which  so  much  has  been  done^  unaccomplished. 

To  effectuate  the  salvation  of  such  as  believe  in  Christ,  God  has 
sent  him,  to  become  incarnate,  to  live  a  life  of  humiliation  and  suf- 
fering, and  to  die  upon  the  cross.  He  has  raised  him  irom  the 
dead,  exalted  him  at  his  own  right  hand,  and  constituted  him,  at 
once,  an  Intercessor  for  his  children,  and  the  Head  over  all  things 
unto  the  Church.  He  has  also  sent  the  Spirit  of  grace,  to  com- 
plete, by  his  almighty  energy,  this  work  of  mfinite  mercy,  in  sanc- 
tifying, enlightening,  and  quickening,  the  soul,  and  conducting  it 
to  heaven.  Now,  let  me  ask,  Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
incredible,  that  Jehovah  should  conunence,  and  carry  on,  this 
Work,  with  suoh  an  amazing  apparatus  of  labour  and  splendour, 
and  leave  it  unfinished?  Is  it  not  incredible,  that  an  Omniscient  and 
Omnipotent  Being  should  form  a  purpose  of  this  nature ;  should 
discover  in  this  wonderful  manner,  that  he  had  it  so  much  at  heart ; 
and  should  yet  suffer  himself  to  be  frustrated  in  the  end  ?  Who 
can  reconcile  this  supposition  with  the  perfections  of  God  ? 

3dly.  The  continuance  of  saints  in  holiness  follows  irresistibly 
from  their  Election. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  discourse,  that  I  should 
inquire  into  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Election.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  design,  that  saints  are  declared,  abundantly  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  chosen  of  God.  Thus,  Rev.  xvii.  14,  die  Angel 
declares  to  John  concerning  die  followers  of  the  Lamb,  that  /Agf 
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are  called^  chosen^  and  faithful.  Thus,  Luke  zviii.  7,  Christ,  speak* 
ing  of  his  followers,  says,  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  electa 
or  chosen?  Thus  St.  ravly  Rom.  viii.  33,  Who  shall  lof/  am  thing 
to  the  charge  of  God* s  elect?  Thus  St.  jPe/er,in  his  first  Epistle, 
chap.  2d,  and  verse  9th,  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation:  and  thus, 
throughout  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  appellation  is  ^ven  to  Chris* 
tians  universally •  In  the  passages,  already  quoted,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  names  elect  and  chosen,  which,  you  know,  are  the  same  in  the 
Greek,  are  equivalent  to  Saints  or  Christians}  and  accordingly  are 
addressed  to  them  without  distinction.  The  same  observation  is, 
with  the  same  truth,  applicable  to  the  numerous  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  this  language  is  adopted. 

Of  all  these  persons  it  is  often  said,  that  they  were  chosen  /n>m 
the  beginniw}  or  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Thus 
iS^  Paul,  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  addressing  the  members  of  that  Church, 
says,  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation^  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth.  Thus  also, 
Eph.  i.  4,  the  same  Apostle,  addressing  the  Christians  at  Ephesus^ 
says.  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  ;  that  is,  Christ ;  hefort 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy,  and  witnoui 
blame,  bd^ore  hvmin  love}  Having  predestinated  t»  unto  the  adop* 
tion  of  children,  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  himself,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will.  From  these  passages,  and  fix>m  many  ouiers 
of  similar  import,  it  is  clear,  that  Christians  are  chosen  by  God 
unto  salvation  from  the  beginning}  or  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  But  can  it  be  supposed,  that  a  purpose  of  God,  thus 
formed,  will  be  frustrated  ?  As  this  is  declared  of  Christians,  a$ 
such ;  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  alike  applicable  to  all  Christians. 
If,  therefore,  any  Christian  ceases  to  oe  holy ;  this  purpose  of 
God,  solemnly  adopted,  and  declared,  will  in  one  instance  be  fins* 
trated ;  and  in  every  instance,  in  which  this  event  takes  place. 
Thus  far,  then,  God  will  be  finally  disappointed  of  one  end  of  his 

S^vernment,  really  proposed  by  him,  and  expresslv  announced  to 
e  Universe.     Who  can  believe  this  concerning  the  Creator  ? 

3dly.  ^  Christians  continue  not  in  holiness  unto  the  end,  the 
Intercession  of  Christ  will  be  frustrated. 

In  John  xvii.  20,  Christ,  after  having  prayed  for  his  Aposdes, 
says,  verse  20th,  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also, 
who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word}  that  they  all  may  be 
one}  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee:  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us.  In  this  petition,  Christ  prays  the  Father,  that  all  those, 
who  should  believe  on  him  through  the  word  of  the  Apostles ;  that 
is,  all  Christians ;  may  become  partakers  of  that  aivine  union, 
which,  in  the  heavens,  is  the  most  perfect  created  resemblance  of 
the  ineffable  union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If,  then,  any  Chris- 
tian fails  of  sharing  in  this  union,  the  prayer  of  Chjrist,  here  recited, 
ifill  not  be  answered. 
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OarSaTioar  inibnisiis,  tint  lAcrr  u /oy  ^r^r  «ir,  tkitis.  otrr 
everfy  ntmitrikairtftmitikj  w&ort  list  w^rr  mimtlg  mmi 
persons f  who  netdno  nptnimnei*  No  error  exists  in 
All  the  pgpccptions  of  itsinhahitints  it^accoidMit  widitrah:  all 
their  emotioiis  are  fiNmded  in  tmth.  The  jor.  ezdted  there  hj 
the  cootiniiance  of  ninety  and  nine  just  penons  vho  need  no  re- 
pentance, (that  is,  pcfsonsperfecdy  just)  inthen-hoGnes&isajogr, 
foonded  on  the  everiastin^  holiness  of  these  penoos,  and  the  er- 
eriastin^happ^  Thei^, 

exQted  by  the  repentance  of  a  suiner,  is,  homever,  ereaicr  than 
eventhis.  As  this  is  nnconditioDally  asserted  by  Cfanst;  it  ism- 
necessary  for  me,  in'the  present  case,  to  inqinre  iitfo  die 
of  the  &ct«  But  a  joy,  excited  by  the  repoitance  of  a 
iriiose  everlasting  hcliness,  and  conseqoent  ererlastiiig  ha^ 
is  uncertain;  nay,  who  may  nererbeholy,  nor  happy,  at  all,  be- 
yond the  first  and  feeblest  eflbrts  and  enpymenCs  of  a  QstttiaB 
in  his  in&ntine  state ;  cannot  be  foonded  m  tnith,  nor  dctatedbj 
wisdom.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  accordant  with  comnoo  sense.  Upon 
the  plan  here  adopted,  the  object,  on  which  this  joy  is  foonded,  al- 
though a  penitent  to-day,  may  be  a  reprobate  to-monow ;  mxf 
thus  finally  lose  both  his  holiness  and  his  happiness ;  and,  becon- 
ing  a  more  guilty,  may  of  coarse  become  a  more  misoaUe  wretch, 
dian  if  he  had  never  repented.  In  this  case,  there  wooM  be,  upoo 
the  whole,  no  foundation  for  joy  at  all;  and  the  inhabitants  of  heav- 
en would,  in  many  instances,  instead  of  rejoicing  rationally,  and 
on  soHdgrounds,  be  merel j  tantalized  by  the  expectation  of  good, 
which  they  were  never  to  realize. 

What,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  conduct  of  rational  men  in  the 
present  world?  We  have  instances'  enoi^  of  their  conduct,  in 
casea  substantially  of  a  similar  nature,  to  famish  us  with  an  unerr- 
inganswer  to  this  question.  They  would,  as  in  all  cases  of  such 
uncertainty  they  actaallv  do^  indulge  a  timorous,  trembling  hope, 
dat  the  case  might  end  well;  that  the  penitent  might  persevere, 
and  finally  become  safe.  They  would  experience  a  degree  of 
satisfiictioD,  that  this  first  step  had  been  taken,  because  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  rest,  and  would  feel  a  continual,  anxious  suspense, 
lest  others,  equally  indispensable,  should  not  follow.  What  wise 
and  good  men  in  this  world  would  feel  on  such  an  occasion,  wiser 
and  Better  men  in  the  world  to  come  must  of  necessity  also  feel ; 
and  feel  much  more  intensely ;  because  they  cmnprehend  the  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  so  much  clearer,  juster,  said  more  perfect.  Of 
course  their  suspense,  their  anxiety,  must  exist  in  a  far  hieher  de- 
gree. Such  a  suspense,  such  an  anxiety,  must,  one  would  think, 
embitter  even  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
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Frustrated  expectations  of  ff[^i  good,  also,  are,  in  this  world, 
sources  of  extreme  sorrow.  The  same  fact  n\.ust  in  that  bepey* 
olent  world  be  a  source  of  the  same  sorrow.  But  how  often, 
according  to  this  scheme,  must  such  expectations  be  there  frus- 
trated !  Can  this  be  reconcilable  with  a  state  of  unmingled  hap- 
piness ? 

5thl]r«  7%al  the  holiness  of  Christians  should  nol  conJtinm/e  to  the 
tndj  is  inconsistent  with  many  Scriptural  declarationsm 

We  AnoiD,  saith  St.  John^  that  we  have  passed  from  death  %aUo 
fife,  because  we  love  the  brethren*  1  John  iii.  14.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  person  to  know,  that  he  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
unless  he  has  actually  thus  passed.  But  St.  John  declares,  that 
himself,  and  such  other  Christians  as  love  the  brethren,  have  this 
knowledre ;  or,  perhaps  more  conformably  with  the  Apostle^sreal 
design,  all  Christians  know  this^  who  Ano»,  that  they  love  the  breth* 
^n.  The  love  of  the  brethren  is  certain,  absolute  proof,  that  all 
those,  in  whom  it  exists,  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.  And 
this  proof  exists,  whether  perceived  by  him,  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  love,  or  not  perceived.  But  every  Christian  loves  the  brethren ; 
and  that,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  becomes  a  Christian. 
Every  Christian,  therefore,  has  actually  passed  from  death  unto 
life.  This,  however,  cannot  be  true,  unless  every  Christian  per- 
severes in  holiness  unto  the  end.  Every  Christian  docs,  thereiore, 
persevere. 

Being  confident^  says  St.  Paul^  of  this  very  things  thai  he  which 
hath  begun  a  good  work  inyouj  wUl  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  word  here  rendered  iiei/orm,  signifies  to  fnishy  or 
complete.  St.  Paul  was  confident,  therefore,  that  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  had  beeun  a  good  work,  viz.  the  work  of  sanctification,  in  the 
Philippian  Christians,  would  continue  to  complete  it  by  various 
steps,  until  it  was  brought  to  perfection.  But  St.  Paulj  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration,  could  not  mistake  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. His  confidence  was  founded  in  truth.  The  work,  begun  in 
the  Philippian  Christians,  was  completed.  Of  course  it  will  be  com- 
pleted  in  all  other  Christians. 

.  Verily y  verily ^  I  say  unto  you,  says  our  Saviour,  He  that  heareth 
my  wordy  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life^ 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation  ^  but  is  (hath)  passed  from 
death  unto  life.  John  v.  24.  In  this  passage  it  is  declared,  tl^t  he 
that  heareth  the  word  of  Christy  and  believeth  on  Atm,  by  whom  he 
was  senty  has  passed  from  death  unto  life.  What  is  meant  by  this 
phrase  is  also  decisively  explained,  when  it  is  said,  ^^  Every  suGb 
person  hath  everlasting  life;"  and  when  it  is  fiirther  said,  <*  He 
shall  not  come  into  conaemnation."  But  every  Christian,  whan  he 
becomes  a  Christian,  hears  the  words  of  Christ,  and  beUeves  oi^  him 
thait  sent  him.  Therefore  eveiy  Christian  has  evertasting  Kfe,aiid 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation;  but  has  already  passed  from 
death  unto  life. 
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Declaratioos  of  the  same  import  abound  ia  the  SoqiDBDes.    k 
cannot  be  necessary  to  miilti|ily  cpotatkwLS  any  fiirther.    If 
are  not  believed,  none  will  be  beueTed. 

6thly.  The  dodrime.  against  wkick  I  amitnd,  u  imcmmim 
mavg  Scry^tural  frmnistSm 

Such  a  promise  is  contained  in  the  passage  last  lecked.    Ht^mi 

htartik  iny  ward,  ami  bditvtih  on  Aim  ihmi  semi  tmtj  tUtt 
into  condamnatiinu 

Another  is  contained  in  the  ibUoving  wordst  John  vi.  37, 
thai  anneik  vrUo  nu  IwiU  m  mo  wnn  csjI  m/i*    Etctt  Christiaa  Act 

come  to  Cbif  I,  in  the  Tcry  sense  of  this  passage*    Should  he,  tbm» 
be  lejected  afterward,  he  wooU  be  as  real^  cast  out,  as  if  lejccied 

at  first;  and  the  promise  would  not  be  perkinned* 

Another  ezam^  o{  the  same  nature  is  fiound  in  Mark  xwu  16, 
Ek  that  beUevetkj  amd  is  UfHxedj  diall  be  saved.  Every  C3iiistia& 
has  believed :  every  Christian  will  therefore  be  saved. 

Anodier  is  found  m  John  x.  27,  28,  JWy  sheep  hear  jmf  vmec,  amd 
I  hum  them,  and  tht^  follow  wu  :  And  I  give  wUo  them  etermai^^ 
and  they  shall  never  perish  f  neiihtr  shall  any  pluck  them  ami  ff  my 
hand* 

Another  in  the  9th  verse  of  the  same  chapter :  lam  the  door: 
by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved* 

All  these  are  promises,  uttered  by  Christ  himself;  and  it  will  not 
be  denied,  that  he  understood  the  miport  o(  his  own  promise,  nqr 
that  he  will  feithfully  perform  it  to  the  uttennost. 

Finally ;  St*  Paul  has  declared  his  views  concerning  tins  8nb|ect 
in  a  manner,  which  one  would  expect  to  terminate  the  cootrovmv. 
Moreover,  says  this  Apostle,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified  ;  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified*  This  is  both  a  declaration,  and  a 
promise ;  and  in  both  respects  is  unconditional  and  universaL  In 
the  most  express  language  it  asserts,  that  every  one,  who  is  eflfectn- 
ally  called,  is  justifi^  and  will  in  the  end  be  gkxified  also.  But 
every  Christian  is  thus  called. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  principal  objections  against 
the  perseverance  of  Christians. 

1st.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  is  incomm^mi  loith  Firte 

This  objection,  as  to  its  real  imp<^  I  have  had.|Hfepon  to  con- 
sider in  several  preceding  discourses.  If  the  ans^K  made  toit 
then,  were  just  and  sufficient ;  they  must  admit  ofVpatis&ctoiry 
application  to  this  subject.  The  drift  of  the  objectSim  in  every 
case  is  against  the  doctrine,  that  Crod  can  create  a  firee  agent,  w1k> 
shall  yet  be  a  holy  being.  If  he  can  create  such  an  agent,  and 
make  him  holy  from  the  beginning ;  he  can,  undoubtedly,  with 
equal  ease,  anid  equal  consistency,  render  such  an  agent  holy  after 
be  is  created.  But  it  cannot  be  Scripturally  denied,  that  our  fiift 
[parents,  or  the  angels,  were  created  holy :  nor  that  the  own,  jifiBi 
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Christ,  was  created  holy.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  all  these 
were  in  the  fullest  sense  free  agents.  The  very  acknowledgment, 
that  they  were  holy,  is  an  acknowledgment,  that  they  were  free 
agents ;  for  holiness  is  an  attribute  of  free  agents  only.  It  is  cer- 
tain then,  that  God  can  render  such  agents  holy,  at  any  time  after 
diey  are  created,  without  infringing  at  all  the  freedom  of  their 
agency.  In  other  words,  he  can  regenerate  them ;  can  sanctify 
them  afterwards,  at  successive  periods ;  and  can,  of  course,  con- 
tinually increase  their  holiness  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Further ;  Angels,  and  glorified  Saints,  will  persevere  in  holiness 
throughout  eternity ;  and  their  perseverance  is  rendered  absolute- 
ly certain  by  the  unchangeable  promise  of  God.  Yet  neither  this 
perseverance,  nor  the  certainty  of  it,  will  at  all  diminish  the  free- 
dom of  their  agency.  The  perseverance  of  Saints  in  this  world 
may,  therefore,  exist  to  the  end  of  life,  and  may  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, without  any  diminution  of  the  freedom  of  their  agency. 

Sdly.  It  is  (uleged^  that  the  Scriptures  promise  eternal  life  to 
CSiristians  conditionally  ;  and  that  this  is  inconsistent  zoith  the  stfi- 
positionj  that  every  Christian  will  certainly  persevere  in  holiness* 
For  example  ;  He,  that  shall  endure  unto  the  endj  the  same  shall  be 
ntvtd:  and  again  ;  For  we  are  made  partakers  with  Christy  if  we 
hM  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end. 

There  are  many  passaees  of  this  nature  in  the  New  Testament. 
As  the  import  of  them  ali  is  exactly  the  same,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  quote  any  more.  Their  universal  tenour,  whether  riven 
in  tne  form  of  promises,  cautions,  exhortations,  or  commands,  is 
this :  that  eternal  life  will  not  be  allotted  to  any  of  mankind,  ex- 
cept those  who  continue  in  obedience  unto  the  end.  Hence  it  is 
argued,  that  a  discrimination  is  here  intentionally  made  between 
such  Christians  as  do,  and  such  as  do  not,  thus  continue  in  their 
obedience.  Otherwise,  it  is  observed,  the  condition  would  be  use- 
less, and  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  a  conditional  promise,  collateral  to 
an  absolute  one,  can  never  affect,  much  less  make  void,  the  ab- 
solute promise.  The  promises,  which  I  have  recited,  of  eternal 
life  to  every  Christian,  are  all  absolute  ;  as  are  also  many  others, 
of  the  same  nature.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  void  by  these 
conditional  ones. 

Secondly  ;.  it  is  still  true,  that  none,  but  those  who  endure  to  the 
end,  will  biftfiaved ;  and  equally  true,  that  every  Christian  will  en- 
dure to  theVnd. 

It  is  elsewhere  said  in  the  Scriptures,  that,  if  we  do  not  believe, 
WH  shall  be  damned;  that,  if  we  do  not  repent^  we  shall  perish;  that 
jfwtdo  not  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  we  shall  be  anathema;  that 
writhmU  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord;  that  he  who  hateth  his 
brother  abideth  in  death;  and  that  without  love  we  are  nothing* 
From  these  passages  it  might  with  the  same  force  be  concluded, 
tibat  some  persons  believe,  who  do  not  repent ;  that  some  repent^ 
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who  are  not  holy ;  and  that  some  are  holy,  who  yet  hate  their 
brethren;  and  that,  thus,  a  discrimination  was  intended  to  be  made 
between  beUeving  Christians  and  penitent  ones,  and  between  both 
these  and  such  as  are  holy.  The  truth  is  :  every  Christian  does 
all  these  things.  These  several  descriptions  were  given,  partly  tp 
show  us  the  whole  natiure  of  Christianity ;  partly  to  teach  us  all 
our  duiy  ;  partly  to  show  us,  that  all  of  it  is  indispensable ;  and 
pardy  to  mmish  us  with  useful  and  necessary  evidence  of  our 
Christian  character. 

At  the  same  time,  all  these  conditional  promises,  and  exhorta* 
tions,  are,  and  were  intended  to  be,  powerful  means  of  the  very 
perseverance,  which  is  the  principal  subject  of  them.  We  are  not 
constrained,  or  forced,  to  persevere ;  nor  should  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  persevere,  were  we  wholly  left  to  ourselves.  Our  persever- 
ance is  owing  to  two  great  causes  :  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  our  hearts ;  and  the  various  means  furnished  in  the  word, 
ordinances,  and  providence,  of  God,  accompanied  with  the  divine 
blessing  upon  the  use  of  them.  Among  these  means,  the  very  con- 
dition, here  suggested  in  so  many  impressive  forms,  is  of  high  im- 
portance ;  and  has  contributed  to  the  perseverance  of  Christians 
m  holiness  ever  since  the  Scriptures  were  published.  Although, 
therefore,  all  Christians  actually  thus  persevere ;  yet  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  without  the  aid  of  those  passages  oi  Scripture,  here 
alluded  to,  multitudes  might  have  fallen  away.  Christians  have  no 
other  satisfactory  knowledge  of  their  Christianity,  except  their  con-- 
tinuance  in  obedience.  The  earnest  desire  of  possessing  this 
knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  being  found  destitute 
of  the  Christian  character  on  the  other,  cannot  but  serve  as  pow- 
erful motives,  (motives  too  powerful,  in  my  view,  to  be  safely  omit- 
ted in  the  Scriptural  system)  to  produce  in  the  Christian  persever- 
ance in  holiness. 

3dly.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  naturally  contributes  to  leS" 
sen  the  diligence  of  the  Christian  in  his  duty. 

For  an  answer  to  this  objection  I  must  refer  you  to  the  observa- 
tions, made  in  a  former  discourse  on  the  same  Objection  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  faith.  In  that  discourse,  the  objection  was 
applied  to  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  was  satisfactorily  obviated. 

4thly.  It  is  objected,  that  several  passages  of  Scripture  teach  the 
contrary  doctrine. 

Among  these  is  Heb.  ii.  4 — 8,  For  it  is  impossible  for  those,  who 
were  once  enlightened^  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift y  and 
were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  have  tasted  the  goad 
word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ;  if  they  shall 
fall  away,  to  renew  them  unto  repentance :  seeing  they  crucify  to 
themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame* 
For  the  earth,  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  upon  it,  and 
Mfigeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  rectvoetk. 
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blessing  from  God;  but  tkal^  which  beareih  thorns  and  britrs,  is  rt^ 
jtcttd;  and  is  nigh  unto  cursings  whose  end  is  to  be  burned. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  determine,  here,  who  are  the 
persons,  meant  by  the  Apostle  in  this  passage.  He  himself  has 
aecidedj  that  they  are  not  Christians*  Tncir  character  is  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  8th  verse,  under  the  image  of  the  earth,  which  beareth 
ihoms  and  briers ;  while  that  of  Christians  is  expressed  in  the  1th 
verse,  under  the  image  of  the  earth,  which  bringeth  forth  herbs,  meet 
for  them  bywhom  it  is  dressed.  These  are  here  studiously  con- 
trasted. The  character  of  the  former  is,  therefore,  exhibited  by 
the  Apostle  as  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Christians  ;  who,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  are  represented  every  where  in  the  Scriptures  as 
bringing  forth  good  fruit.  This  passage,  then,  teaches  nothing, 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  support. 

Secondly.  It  is  not  asserted  by  the  Apostle,  tkat  those,  of  whom 
he  speaks,  ever  actually  fall  away.  The  case  is  stated  only  in  the 
form  of  a  supposition,  and  he  oeclares  only,  that,  should  mey  fall 
away,  there  is  no  possibility  of  renewing  them  unto  repentance. 
Whether  such  persons  do  in  fact  fall  away  is,  therefore,  left  un- 
certain. 

Should  it  be  thought,  that  the  expressions  in  this  passage  amount 
to  a  description  of  Christianity ;  and  that,  therefore.  Christians 
are  meant  m  it :  I  answer ;  that  neither  of  the  expressions  taken 
separately,  nor  all  of  them  together,  involve  any  necessary  de- 
scription of  Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  Christians  sustain  all 
these  characteristics,  except  two ;  viz.  partaking  of  the  Holy 
Ohosi,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  :  fAsXXovro^  oucjvo;,  the  fu- 
ture age,  that  is,  the  period  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  thus  de- 
nominated. These  phrases  indicate  the  miraculous  powers,  pos- 
sessed by  many  Christians,  when  this  passage  was  written,  but 
never  belonging  to  Christians  as  such.  They,  therefore,  denote 
no  part  of  Chnstianity.  Judas  possessed  these  characteristics. 
The  remaining  expressions  are  all  indefinite ;  and  as  truly  applica- 
ble to  men,  who,  still  continuing  to  be  sinners,  have  enjoyed  pe- 
culiar Christian  advantages,  as  they  can  be  to  Christians.  The 
whole  drift  of  this  passage,  therefore,  even  when  construed  most 
fevourably  for  those  whom  I  oppose,  is  only  ambiguously  in  favour 
of  their  doctrine ;  and  is,  in  my  view,  decided  against  them  by 
the  Apostle  himself.  But  it  cannot  be  rationally  believed,  that  a 
doctrine  of  this  importance  would,  in  opposition  to  so  many  clear, 
decisive  declarations,  have  been  left  to  expressions  merely  am- 
biguous. 

Another  passage,  pleaded  for  the  same  purpose,  is  the  declara- 
tion of  Christ,  John  xvii.  12,  Those  whom  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
kipty  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition.  To  dis- 
cover the  true  meaning  of  this  passage,  we  need  only  recur  to 
Other  declarations  of  the  same  glorious  Person.  Many  widows 
vsireinlsrad  in  the  days  of  Elias^  but  unto  none  of  them  wa»  ^^iu 
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sentj  savevnto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  StVbn,  unto  a  momum  that  was  ami' 
daw.  The  widow  of  Sarepta  is  here,  by  the  verr  same  phraie* 
dogy,  included  among  the  widows  of  Israel ;  as  Jmaas  was  iacfaided 
among  those  thai  were  given  to  Christ,  Yet  we  know,  and  this 
passage  declares,  that  she  was  not  an  Israelitish,  but  a  Sidamkm 
widow :  and  we  know,  equally  well,  that  Judas  was  nerer  ghren  to 
Christ,  as  a  Christian. 

Again ;  TTure  were  many  lepers  m  Israel,  in  the  time  of  EUsasm 
the  prophet ;  and  none  of  them  were  deansed,  saving  Jfaaman,  the 
Syrian*  JVooman,  the  Syrum,  was  not  an /tni^t^uA  leper;  tiKMidi, 
in  the  first  apparent  meanmgof  the  passage,  mentioned  as  sachi 
Judas  was  notgiven  to  Christ,  although  apparently  mentioned  as 
thus  eiven.  Tne  whole  meaning  of  this  phrase  would  be  com- 
pletely expressed  thus :  Those  whom  thou  gavest  me  have  I  k^^ 
and  none  of  them  is  lost :  but  the  son  of  perdition  is  lost* 

That  Jimas  was  never  given  to  Christ  we  know  from  his  whole 
history,  and  the  repeated  declarations  of  his  Master.  This  pas- 
sage, therefore,  has  not  even  a  reqiote  reference  to  the  subject  in 
debate. 

Another  passage  of  the  same  nature  is  that,  1  Tim.  i.  19,  Hold- 
ing  faith,  and  a  good  conscience  ;  which  some  having  put  away,  con- 
ceming  faith,  hive  made  shymreck*  The  meaning  of  this  passage 
may  be  easily  learned  from  a  correct  translation.  Holding  fast 
faith,  faithfulness  or  fidelity,  and  a  good  conscience  ;  which  somcj 
that  is,  some  teachers,  having  cast  away,  concerning  the  faith,  npr 
nnSwvi,  that  is,  the  doctrines  of  the  Oosptl,  have  made  shipwreck. 

Generally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine,  against  which 
I  contend,  is  not  supported  in  a  single,  unequivocal  (feclaration  of 
the  Scriptures.  I  know  of  none,  m  which  it  is  asserted  in  terms 
so  favourable  to  it,  as  those  which  I  have  considered.  What^ 
ever  is  said  concerning  the  apostacy  of  any  Christian  professors 
is  decisively  explained  by  St.  John.  They  went  out  from  us,  but 
they  were  not  of  us :  for,  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  have 
vontimud  with  us. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  7%e  faithfulness  of  God  is  highly  conspicuous  in  the  truths^ 
which  have  been  now  discussed. 

Christians  provoke  God  daily ;  and  awaken  his  anger  against 
themselves  more  and  more  continually.  By  everv  sin,  they  per^ 
suade  him,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  desert  them,  and 
to  give  them  up  to  themselves.  Still  ne  preserves  them  fit>m  de* 
struction.  He  has  promised  them  life.  He  has  established  his 
covenant  with  them  for  an  everlasting  covenant ;  and  it  shall  never 
be  forgotten.  On  ms  Immutability  tneir  safety  stands  immoveable* 
In  this  manner  is  it  exhibited  by  himself.  For  I,  saith  he,  mm  Js- 
HOVAH :  Ichtmge  not :  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed. 
This  attribute  is  the  seal,  the  certainty,  of  every  promise :  and 
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sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  than  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
that,  which  is  promised,  shall  fail. 

3dly.  Prom  these  observations  we  learn,  that  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  hope,  and  support,  of 
Christians. 

Christians,  in  their  very  best  estate,  possess  such  a  character,  as 
to  say  the  most,  furnishes  a  very  feeble  and  distant  hope  of  their 
perseverance  in  hoUness,  and  their  final  success  in  obtaining  sal- 
vation. In  better  languaee,  if  left  to  themselves,  there  is  no  ra« 
tional  hope,  that  diey  would  ever  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 
If  God  did  not  preserve  them,  they  would  fall  daily,  certainly,  and 
finally.  Without  the  promises  of  God,  prone  as  Christians  are  to 
backslide,  they  would  feel  no  confidence  in  their  own  success ;  but 
would  sink  into  despondency  and  despair.  To  preserve  them 
from  this  despondency,  and  the  ruin  which  would  result  from  it, 
God  has  filled  his  Word  with  promises,  which  yield  solid  and  suffi- 
cient support,  consolation,  hope,  and  joy.  On  these  they  rest 
safely,  ana  cannot  be  moved. 

3dly.   We  here  learn,  that  the  Christian  life  is  a  life,  far  removed 
from  gloom. 

Many  persons  hearing  often  of  the  self-denial,  repentance,  and 
mortification  of  sin,  connected  with  Christianity,  have  supposed  a 
life  of  Religion  to  be  only  gloomy  and  discouraging ;  and  have 
thus  dreaded  it,  as  destitute  of  all  present  enjoyment.  In  this 
opinion  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  sad  countenances,  de- 
mure behaviour,  and  cheerless  lives,  of  some  who  have  professed 
themselves  Christians.  All  this,  however,  is  remote  from  the  true 
character  of  Religion.  Real  Christianity  furnishes  the  fairest  and 
most  abundant  enjoyment.  It  is  delightful  in  itself;  and,  when  not 
the  immediate  object  of  persecution,  finds  every  where  comforts, 
firiends,  and  blessings.  In  God  the  Christian  finas  a  sure,  an  ever- 
present,  an  everlasting  friend ;  in  Christ,  a  Saviour  from  sin  and 
scnrrow ;  in  the  divine  promises,  an  indefeasible  inheritance  of  un- 
ceasing and  eternal  good. 

Let  none,  therefore,  particularly  lei  not  those  who  are  young, 
and  who  are  easily  deterred  from  approaching  that,  which  wears  a 
forbidding  aspect,  be  hindered  fix>m  becoming  religious  by  any  ap- 
prehended gloominess  in  Reli^on,  or  any  sorrowfm  deportment  of 
those,  who  profess  to  be  Christians.  Christianity  is  but  another 
name  for  joy.  It  can  spread  a  smile  even  over  this  melancholy 
world,  and  lend  delighttul  consolation  to  suffering  and  to  sorrow. 
All  its  dictates,  all  its  emotions,  all  its  views,  are  cheerful,  serene, 
and  supporting.  Here  it  is  safe ;  hereafter  it  will  triumph.  Sin 
only  is  misery.  Sinners,  in  this  world,  have  a  thousand  sufferings, 
of  which  the  good  man  is  ignorant ;  and,  in  the  world  to  come,  will 
lie  down  in  eternal  sorrow. 
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EVIDENCES    OF  REGENERATION. WHAT   ARE   NOT    BVlDEtfCSSr 


2  CoRiifTHiANS  liii.  6. — Examine  ywtndctt  whether  ve  be  in  the  faith  s  preme  yoir 
own  je/rei;  know  ye  not  your  own  tetveif  how  that  Jesut  Ckritt  tt  in  yni  except  me 
hertprobateif 

JlAVING,  in  a  long  scries  of  discourses,  considered  the  doc* 
trine  of  Regeneration,  its  Antecedents,  Attendants,  and  Conse* 
ouents ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  another  interesting  subject  ot 
tneology ;  viz.  the  Evidences  of  Regeneration. 

In  the  text,  the  Apostle  commands  the  Corinihian  Christians  to 
examinej  and  prove  themselves ;  and  states  the  purpose  of  this 
examination  to  be  to  determine  whether  they  were  in  the  faith.  He 
then  inquires  of  them,  Krum  ye  not  your  own  selves^  how  that  Jtsw 
Christ  is  in  you  except  ye  be  reprobates  ?  in  the  original,  except  ye 
be  a&uaiiMy  unapproved;  unable  to  endure  the  trial  of  such  an  ex- 
amination. From  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  plain,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Corinthians  to  examine  themselves  concerning  their 
Christian  character  ;  and  that  this  examination  was  to  be  pursued 
by  them  so  thoroughly,  as  to  prove,  so  far  as  might  be,  whether  they 
were,  or  were  not,  in  the  faith;  whether  Christ  did,  or  did  not,  dwell 
in  them  by  his  Holy  ^rit. 

That,  which  was  the  duty  of  the  Corinthians,  is  the  duty  of  all 

other  Christians.     That,  wnich  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  it  is 

the  duty  of  every  Minister  to  aid  them  in  performing.     To  unfold 

the  Evidences  of  Religion  in  the  heart  is,  therefore,  at  times,  the  duty 

of  every  Minister ;  and,  to  learn  them,  that  of  every  Christian. 

In  attempting  to  perform  this  duty  at  the  present  time,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out, 

I.  Some  of  the  Imaginary  Evidences  of  Religion  } 

II.  Some  of  its  Real  Evidences  ;  and 

III.  Some  of  the  Difficulties,  which  attend  the  application  of  the 
Real  Evidences  of  Religion  to  ourselves. 

I.  /  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  Imaginary  Evidences 
of  Religion. 

By  Imaginary  Evidences  I  intend  those,  which  are  sometimes  eup* 
posed  to  be  proofs  of  its  existence,  but  have  this  character  through 
mistake  only :  evidences,  which  may  be,  and  often  are,  found  in 
the  hearts,  and  lives,  both  of  the  samt  and  the  rinner :  thin^,  on 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  rely,  because  they  do  not  evince,  m  any 
degree,  either  a  holy  or  an  unholy  character.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  I  should  enter  into  a  minute,  and  detailed,  account  of 
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a  subject,  which  has  occupied  formal  treatises,  and  filled  volumes. 
Considerations  of  particular  importance  can  alone  find  a  place  in 
«uch  a  system  of  oiscourses.  To  them,  therefore,  I  shall  confine 
myself;  and  even  these  I  must  necessarily  discuss  in  a  summary 
manner.     With  these  preliminary  remai-ks,  I  observe, 

1st.  That  nothing  in  the  Time,  Place,  Manner,  or  other  circum* 
stances  of  a  svpposed  conversion,  famishes,  ordinarily,  any  solid 
evidence,  thcU  it  is,  or  is  not,  real. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons,  and  for  Christians  among  oth- 
ers, to  dwell,  both  in  their  thoughts  and  conversation,  on  these 
subjects ;  and  to  believe,  that  they  furnish  them  with  comforting 
proofs  of  their  piety.  Some  persons  rest  not  a  little  on  their  con- 
sciousness of  the  time,  at  which  they  believe  themselves  to  have 
turned  to  God.  So  confident  are  they  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
that  they  boldly  appeal  to  it  in  their  conversation  with  others,  as 
evidence  of  their  regeneration.  "  So  many  years  since,"  one  of 
diem  will  say,  ^  my  heart  closed  with  Christ.  Christ  was  discov- 
•ered  to  my  soul.  The  arm  of  Mercy  laid  hold  on  me.  I  was 
stopped  in  the  career  of  iniquity.  I  received  totally  new  views 
of  divine  things."  Much  other  language,  of  a  similar  nature,  is 
used  by  them ;  all  of  which  rests,  ultimately,  on  their  knowledge  of 
the  time,  at  which  they  suppose  themselves  to  have  become  the 
subjects  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  derived  however  fix>m  other  soiuxes, 
that  these  apprehensions  may  sometimes  be  founded  in  truth ;  in 
other  instances,  there  is  abundant  proof,  that  they  are  founded  in 
felsehood.  But  that,  which  may  easily  be  either  false  or  true,  as 
/in  the  present  base  it  plainly  may,  can  never  safely  be  made  the 
ground  of  reliance ;  especially  in  a  concern  of  such  moment. 

Other  persons  appeal  with  the  same  confidence  to  the  manner, 
and  circumstances,  oi  their  supposed  conversion,  as  evidences  of 
its  reaUty.  Thus  one  recites  with  much  reliance  the  strong  con- 
victions of  sin,  under  which  he  was  distressed  for  a  length  of  time  ; 
4he  deep  sense,  which  he  had  of  deserving  the  anger  and  punish- 
ment ofGod ;  his  disposition  readily  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  divine  law  in  condemning  him,  and  of  the  divme  government 
in  punishing  him ;  his  fiiU  belief,  that  he  was  among  me  woi*st  of 
unnecs ;  and  the  state  of  despair,  to  which  he  was  brought  under 
the  apprehensions  of  his  guilt.  Of  all  these  things  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  although  convictions  of  sin,  generally  of  the  nature 
here  referred  to,  always  precede  regeneration ;  yet,  in  whatever 
fonn  or  degree  Uiey  exist,  they  are  not  regeneration.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  be  proofs  of  regeneration.  He,  who  has  them,  in 
Whatever  manner  ne  has  them,  will,  if  he  proceed  no  farther,  be 
still  m  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

But  the  same  person,  perhaps,  goes  on  farther ;  and  declares, 
that,  while  he  was  in  this  situation  of  distress,  when  he  was  ready 
to  give  himself  up  for  lost,  God  discovered  himself  to  him  as  a 
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anner  as  Iiimnf :  flat  be  faBni  k  keut 

God,  the  Father,  the  Son.  and  the  HdIt  Giosu  m  the 

ordmancesofGoid,«nd  to  theCliiirchotClni:  andthnt 

of  mindviuevtofaiB;  bemg  i  <wif>  il  of 

ncTcr  fen  bcCsre*    On  these 

porlii^evideBces,  dnt  he  is  n 

All  dus  is,  in  mj  tmn  Til 
jdacein  thecouferaiopqf  midtifles; 
case,  would  mnonfacedij  luiniah  the  ▼ety 
without  any  snflideiit  wnnt.  TVe  ddfect  in  this 
the  Cict,  that  these  Terj  cmotknis  are  enpcrienccd  by 
who  are  not  Christians.  That  a  person,  who  hns  been  the 
ject  of  extreme  £stress  imder  conritliops  of  an,  and  the  fear  of 
porditioD,  should,  whenever  he  begins  to  hope,  chat  Us  sas  are 
KirgiTen,  and  his  sool  sei'uiwl  feom  destractiaB,  experience  Crely 
emoticMis  of  joy,  b  to  be  expected,  as  a  thing  oifcovse :  andlioi; 
whether  his  hopes  are  Evangefical,  or  felK.  AD  men  nnst  le^ 
joice  in  their  aefirevance  feoni  destractiaB, 
erroneously,  believed  by  them;  and  all 
distressing  sense  of  their  gnih  and  danger,  wiD, 
such  a  tklircrance,  enerience  intense  emotions  of  ioy.  Al 
men  also,  who  really  bdiere,  that  God  is  become  dwrfeendywB 
love  him*  All  will  l^ve  the  word  of  God,  who  CDnrider  it  as 
speaking  peace  and  salvation  to  themselves.  This  joy,  and  this 
love,  it  IS  evident,  are  merely  natural;  and  are  fidt,  oi  coarse,  by 
every  imstaldne  professor  of  Rdig^.  Love  to  God,  and  la 
cEvine  things,  is  a  ddighi  m  ike  nmiurt  ^ihat  MeeU,  indepen* 
dently  of  any  personal  benefit,  to  which  we  feel  entitled  mm 
them* 

Another  person  {>laces  confidence  in  the  grwahust  ifHu  tfeels^ 
which  his  sense  of  sin,  and  his  hc^  of  fatgiveness,  prochKed  both 
on  Us  body  and  mind*  He  will  mfcrm  yon,  with  plain  consola- 
tion to  hnnsel^  that  his  distressing  aiqprehensioos  of  nis  guik  smik 
bbn  in  the  dost,  and  caused  him  to  cry  oat  invohmtarily;  deprived 
him  of  his  strength,  and  for  a  time  perhaps  of  the  clear  exercise  of 
his  Reason;  cansed  him  to  swoon ;  ana  almost  terminated  his  life. 
Much  die  same  efEscts,  he  will  also  observe,  were  produced  in  Um 
hj  Us  coflseqoent  <£8coveries  of  the  divine  mercy.  These  ovcci» 
whelmed  hm  with  transport;  as  his  convictions  cGd  with  agony. 
The  extraordinary  nature,  and  especially  the  extraordinaiy  <m> 
gree,  of  these  emotions,  famishes  this  man  with  die  most  consola* 
tory  proo^  diat  he  is  a  child  of  Gtid. 

ToL.  m.  8 
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Few  persons  have  been  more  exact  in  this  respect,  than  the  an- 
cient Pharisees*  Yet  Christ  has  testified  of  them,  that  they  were 
a  generation  of  vipers*  Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  great 
multitudes  of  the  Koman  Catholicsj  notoriously  profl^te  in  many 
parts  of  their  conduct,  have,  in  various  periods  of  ^pery,  been 
remarkably  punctilious  in  the  performance  of  these  duties.  That, 
which  was  no  evidence  of  Christianity  in  themj  cannot  be  evidence 
of  Christianity  in  oiwrselves. 

Many  persons  are  exact  in  this  conduct  from  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation, and  example ;  many,  from  habit ;  man]^,  fix)m  the  desire  of 
religious  distinction;  many,  because  they  tlunk  this  conduct  a 
proof  of  their  piety,  and  are  uneasy  without  such  proof;  many, 
oecause  they  thmk  themselves,  in  this  way  only,  in  the  safe  path 
to  salvation ;  and  many,  from  other  selfish  reasons.  In  all  tnese 
thinffs,  considered  by  themselves,  there  is  no  religion.  Of  course,  the 
conduct,  to  which  they  give  birth,  cannot  be  evidential  of  religion. 

4thly.  Jfo  Exactness  m  performing  ikose^  which  are  frejuenily 
caUed  Moral  duties^  furnisnes  any  evidence  ^ikU  nature. 

Multitudes  of  Mankind  place  great  confidence  in  their  carefiil 

Esrformancc  of  these  external  duties,  as  bein^  evidential  of  their 
vaneelical  character;  Just  as  other  multitudes  do  in  those  men- 
tioned under  the  preceding  head ;  and  with  no  better  foundation. 
Justice,  truth,  and  kindness,  in  their  various  branches,  and  ope- 
rations, are  so  important,  and  useful,  to  mankind,  that  we  all  readi- 
ly ag^e  in  givifig  them  high  distinction  in  the  scale  of  moral  char- 
acteristics. Those,  who  practise  them  uniformly,  and  extensively, 
are  universally  considers  as  bene&ctors  to  the  world,  and  as  in- 
vested with  peculiar  amiableness,  and  worth.  Those,  who  violate 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  firom  the  mischiefs  which  they  produce, 
r^^anled  as  enemies,  and  nuisances,  to  the  human  race.  At  the  same 
time,  a  high  degree  of  importance  is  given  to  these  duties  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  gready  insisted  on  in  the  Gospel ;  inculcated 
in  many  forms  of  instruction ;  ccmimended  in  the  most  forcible  lan- 

CLge ;  and  encouraged  by  most  interesting  promises.  The  vio- 
on  of  them  is  condemned,  and  threatened,  in  the  most  pungent 
t^QDis,  and  under  the  most  blowing  images. 
y  k  cannot  be  surprising,  uiat,  influenced  by  these  considerations, 
partnts  shoidd  make  these  duties  a  pnme  part  of  their  instructions, 
and  ifecepts,  to  their  children.  But  when  we  remember,  that  the 
practice  of  them  has  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  civilized' countries,  been 
considc^  as  equally,  and  as  indispensably,  necessary  to  a  fiaiir 
reputation^  and  to  success  in  the  common  business  of  life ;  we  shall 
^i^dily  sippose,  that  these  must  be  among  the  first  things  imbibed 
by  the  earjy  mind,  from  parental  superintendence,  and  must  hold  a 
peculiar  importance  in  all  the  future  thoughts  of  the  man. 
,  Thus  tau^  and  thus  imbibed,  we  should  natiurally  expect  to  see 
them  practise!,  durine  the  progress  of  life,  as  extensively  as  can 
consist  with  the  imperfect  character  of  human  beings.     When  thus 
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practised,  and  especially  when  eminently  practised^  we  cannot 
wonder  to  find  those,  whose  Ihres  they  adorn,  regarded  as  persons 
of  real  virtue  and  excellence.  What  less  can  be  expected  f  These 
are  the  very  actions,  towards  ourfellow-creatores,  required  by  God 
himself;  and  dictated  b^  Evanffelk»d  virtue  $  a  pari  of  the  verjf 
fruits,  by  which  the  Christian  cnaracter  is  to  be  iinoinu  Why  is 
not  he,  who  exhibits  them,  a  Christian  f  Oftentimes,  ilsO|the^  ap- 
pear with  high  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  persons,  distinguished 
oy  natural  sweetness  en  disposition,  peculiar  decency  of  charac- 
ter, amiaUeness  of  life,  and  dimity  or  gracefulness  of  manners  | 
and  thus  become  delightful  objects  to  the  eye,  and  excite  die 
wannest  commendaticms  of  the  tongue.  It  is  not  strange  thereibrei 
that  they  should  have  gained  a  high  and  established^  reputation  | 
and  should  be  extensively  regardra  as  unequivocal  proofs  of  an 
excellent  character. 

What  others  so  generally  attribute  to  them  we  not  unnaturally 
accord  with,  whenever  our  own  case  is  concerned :  and,  finding, 
that  we  are  befieved  by  others  to  be  Christians,  on  account  of  our 
good  works  of  this  nature,  readily  believe  ourselves  to  possess  the 
character.  We  are  esteemed,  loved,  and  commended,  by  those 
around  us ;  and  cannot  easily  believe,  that  the  worth,  which  they 
attribute  to  us,  is  all  imaginary. 

Still,  such  a  performance  of  these  duties  furnishes  no  proof^  thai 
we  are  Christians.  JW,  in  the  first  place,  tkejf  wu^  htjumdofien 
are,  all  per  formed  from  the  very  mo/tvet,  mentioned  tmder  ike  last 
headj  as  bemg  frequently  the  smareu  of  exactness  in  the  esiemeU  du* 
ties  of  Religion.  Secondly,  they  are  ofUm  perform^  by  men,  who 
violaUj  extensively  J  or  grossly  neglutj  the  miies  o^fieiy^  and  tem/* 
perance,  andwhoy  ther^ore,  are  eertaimly  tiol  Chruiusns.  ThinUVf 
ihey  appear  to  have  been  all  performed  with  uneommion  exadnsss  iff 
the  Young  man,  who  came  to  Christy  to  inquire  vJuU  good  iMNy  ho 
should  do,  to  have  eternal  /|fe.  Ye^  he  lacked  one  thmgf  and  tlmt 
was,  the  one  thing  needful. 

5thly.  JVb  degrees  of  sorrow  or  eon^ort^  of  fear  or  kope^  «dgM* 
rieneed  by  ar^  person  about  his  religious  eoneems^  at  seasons^  sue* 
ceeding  the  time  of  his  supposed  conversionj  furmsh  any  evilisnco 
of  this  nature. 

Sorrow  springs  fixMn  many  sources,  besides  a  sense  of  oor  sins; 
and  from  such  a  sense  it  may  be  derived,  and  yet  not  be  lA«  jor- 
rowj  which  is  after  a  godly  sort.  We  mav  easily,  and  gmuly, 
sorrow  for  our  sins,  b^use  we  consider  them  as  exposing  us  to 
the  anger  of  God,  and  to  everlasting  ruin.  Ov  comforts,  also^ 
may  flow  from  other  sources,  beside  tnose  which  are  Evan^elicaL 
Some  persons  derive  great  consolation,  and  even  exqmsile  jk^^ 
from  a  belief,  and  that  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  of  their  accept- 
ance with  God :  some,  from  the  apprdiension  that  thev  are  emi- 
nent Christians :  some,  from  the  unexpected  influx  of  leligioui 
thcmghts,  and  passages  of  Scripture,  commg  suddenly  into  '^ 
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REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  we  learn, 

1st.  T%ai  we  tmghi  to  exercise  the  uimoit  care  mid  cauHan  m  e«« 
eumming  the  evidm^es  ofmur  Religion. 

How  many  professors  of  Christianity  have  considered  the  things 
which  I  have  specifiedi  as  decisive  proofs,  that  themselves  were 

ji  men !  Yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
of  them,  wilted,  furnish  no  sohd  evidence  of  this  ract.  We  are 
just  as  liable  to  be  deceived  as  others ;  and,  unless  peculiarly 
guarded,  by  the  very  same  means.  Others  have  rested  their  hopes 
of  salvation  on  these  things,  as  proofs  of  their  religious  claracter, 
and  have  been  deceived.  If  we  rest  on  them,  we  shall  be  de- 
ceived  also:  fw  we  may  possess  all  these  things,  and  yet  not  be 
Christians.  In  a  case  of  this  moment,  nothing  ought  voluntarily 
to  be  left  at  hazard.  We  are  bound  by  our  own  supreme  interest, 
as  well  as  our  duty  to  God,  to  fulfil  the  command  of  the  text;  to 
txandnsj  and  to  prove^  owrsehes^  whether  we  kein  the  faith  ^  and 
in  doing  this, to  make  use  of  the  best  means  in  our  power;  to  fieisten, 
with  as  much  care  as  possible,  on  those  things  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  made  tests  of  a  religious  character;  and  earnestly  to 
,  pray  to  God,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived,  either  by  ourselves,  or 
^oy  any  others. 

3dly.  fVom  the  same  source  we  learn,  also,  the  impropriety,  and 
folly,  of  making  these  things  the  foundation  of  our  judgment  con- 
ceming  the  religious  character  of  others* 

Whenever  we  determine,  that  others  are,  or  are  not,  Christians, 
Because  they  exhibit  these  as  evidences  of  their  Christianity;  we 
are  plainly  uable  to  gross  error  concerning  this  subject.  All  these 
things  may  be  truly  testified  concerning  himself  6y  a  Christian;  and 
with  equal  truth  hv  a  person  destiiute  of  Christiamty.  They  are, 
therefore,  no  proon  of  his  religion,  or  irreligion. 

Still,  a  great  multitude  of  professing  Christians,  many  of  whom, 
I  doubt  not,  are  really  Christians ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  enthusi- 
astic professors :  make  these  very  things,  or  the  want  of  them,  the 
foun^iiois  of  their  filvourable,  or  unfovourable,  opinions  of  the 
religious  character  of  others.  They  resort  to  them,  as  to  an  ac- 
knowledged and  Scriptural  standara,  which  they  do  not  expect  to 
find  <fisputed ;  and  to  question  which  would  not  improbably  be 
reffardra  by  them  as  a  proof  of  irreligion. 

What  is  still  more  unhappy ;  among  various  classes  of  Christians 
ih  this  country,  these  vei^  things ;  Darticularly  those,  mentioned 
under  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  neaos  of  this  discourse ;  are,  if  I 
am  not  nusinformed,  not  unfrequently  made  the  objects  of  a  public 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Christian  communion, 
and  the  foundations  of  a  pubUc  judment  concerning  their  religious 
character.  To  be  able  to  rememoer  the  time,  when  convictions 
of  sin  began,  with  their  attendant  distresses,  and  the  time,  when 
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they  were  foUowed  by  hopes,  consohtions,  and  joys ;  tohaTelNMl 
these  occasioned  by  the  sodden,  nncontrived,  and  unexpected  in- 
flux of  certain  passages  of  Scripture  into  the  mind ;  especially,  if. 
according  to  a  pre-established  and  acknowledged  sdmu^  of  Re- 
generation among  themselves,  these  things  have  taken  p*4ce  in  a 
certain  order  of  succession ;  still  more  especially,  if  the  sorrows 
and  consolations  have  risen  very  high ;  and,  most  of  all,  if  they 
are  succeeded  by  distinguished  zeal  about  things  pertaining  to 
Religion;  are  boldly  pronounced  ample  evidence  of  the  can- 
didate's piety.  In  this  manner,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  multi- 
tudes are  miserably  led  astray,  both  by  being  induced  brforehand 
to  labour,  that  these  things  may  be  tnuy  said  of  themselves  ;  and 
by  settling  down  in  a  state  of  security  on  this  false  foundation 
ajlerwards. 

Nor  is  the  case  less  unhappy,  when  persons  rest  their  hopes  on 
their  exactness  in  performing  the  external  duties  of  Religion  and 
Morality.  Yet  vast  numbers  of  mankind  repose  themselves  on 
these,  as  on  a  bed  of  down ;  and  feel  satisfied,  that  God  will 
not  finally  condemn  persons,  who  have  laboured  so  much  in  his 
service.  All  of  them  will,  however,  find  in  the  end,  that  to  such 
as  have  done  all  this,  and  nothing  more,  one  thing  is  lackmg: 
viz.  an  interest  in  Christ :  a  thing,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
saved. 

3dly.  We  see  the  danger  of  being  strongly  confident  in  the  piety  of 
ourselves  or  others. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  such  confidence,  so  far  as  I  have  ob^rved,  has 
been  derived  from  these  supposed  evidences  of  Religion ;  any  part, 
or  the  whole,  of  which  may  be  .possessed  by  men  totally  destitute 
of  Christianity.  It  is  a  fatal  mark  on  them  all,  that  the  Scriptures 
have  no  where  alleged  them  as  proofs  of  rclig^n.  As  they  are  not 
Scriptural  proofs,  tney  cannot  be  sound.  To  trust  in  them  is  to 
trust  in  a  nullity.  Accordingly,  those  who  give  the  fairest  proofs 
of  Christianity  in  their  life  and  conversation,  never  make  these 
things  the  foundation  of  their  h«  p'* ;  and  are  very  rarely  found  to 
be  strongly  confident  of  their  acceptance  with  God. 

To  pronounce  boldly,  that  otliers  are  Christians,  is,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  egually  hazardous.  There  are  many  persons,  how- 
ever, who  rounuly  declare  others,  of  whose  life  they  have  ^d  little 
or  no  knowledge,  to  be  Christians ;  and  others  not  to  be  Christians, 
whose  conduct  and  conversation  give  them  at  least  as  fair,  and 
often  &irer  claims  to  this  character.  Nay,  they  will  peremptorily 
make  these  assertions  concerning  Ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
pronounce  some  to  be  sanctified,  and  others  unsanctifieo,  firom  a 
sermon  or  a  prayer;  or  even  itom  the  tones  of  voice,  with  which 
they  are  uttered.  Judge  not,  saith  our  Saviour,  thatyebe  notjttdged* 
For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged;  and  with  what 
naemsure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  Who  art  thou, 
saith  St*  Paul,  that  judgest  another  man^s  servant?     To  his  oren 
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Muitr  h$  sUMidethj  orfalUtlu    It  is  sufficient,  to  show  the  impro- 

Eiety  and  rashness  of  these  unwarrantable  decisions,  that  they  are 
unded  on  no  Scriptural  or  solid  evidence.  They  are  generally 
built  on  the  very  things,  exploded  in  this  discourse,  or  others,  of 
BtiU  less  importance ;  all  of  which,  united,  go  not  a  single  step  to- 
wards proving  a  religious,  or  an  irreligious  diaracter. 


«. . 
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cwnsehfes;  kiim§  ye  not  yow' atm  aelus^  how  thai  JciUi  Ckriti  u  in  mu  txeni  m 
htrq^nbatetf  ' 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  pomt  out  several  thmge  which 
furnish  no  real  evidence  of  Regenerahon,  although  they  have  been 
stgfposed  to  furnish  it  by  multitudes  in  the  Christian  world*  I  now 
propose  to  mention  several  other  things  j  which  actually  furnish  such 
evidence. 

By  all  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  as  formerly 
taught  in  these  discourses,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  tl^  disposition 
trommunicated  when  this  work  is  accomplished  in  us,  is  new;  and 
something,  which  before  did  not  exist  in  the  soul.  If  it  were  the 
mere  increase,  or  some  other  modification,  of  the  form^dispositiouy 
man  could  not  be  said  to  be  bom  again;  to  be  created  anew;  to  be 
a  new  creature  /  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind.  It  could 
not  be  said  hj  St.  Paul  concerning  persons,  who  were  the  subjects 
of  Regeneration,  thatoM  things  were  passed  away  in  thenij  ana  that 
all  ihmgs  had  become  new. 

It  must  further  be  acknowledged,  that  this  new  disposition  is, 
in  its  nature,  opposite  to  that,  mich  before  existed  in  the  mind. 
The  former  disposition  is  Bin;  condemned,  and  pumshed,  by  the 
law  of  God :  the  new  disposition  is  Holiness ;  required,  ana  re* 
warded,  by  the  same  law.  The  fonner  disposition  is  hateful  in 
the  sight  of  God:  the  new  one  lovely,  and  or  great  price. 

The  former  disposition  is  fi^equentl;|^,  ana  jusdy,  styled  Selfish^ 
ness  ;  as  beine  perpetually  employed  m  subordinating  the  interests 
of  any,  and  aJi,  others  to  the  private,  personal  interests  of  the  in* 
dividual,  in  whom  it  prevails.  The  new  disposition  is  widi  the 
•same  propriety  styled  Disinterestedness  ;  Love;  Crood^wUl;  Benev* 
olence;  a  spint,  inclining  him,  in  whom  it  exists,  to  suborainate  bit 


own  private  interest  to  the  general  welfare,  and  to  find  his  own 
happiness  in  the  common  prosperity  of  the  divine  kingdom.  The 
part,  the  place,  and  the  enjoyments,  which  God  assigns  to  han  as  a 
member  of  diis  Idngdom,  he  is  inclined  to  take,  not  with  sulmiis* 
sion  oiJy,  but  with  cheerfulness ;  as  being  that,  which  is  ordered 
by  infinite  Wisdcxn,  and  is  therefore  the  best,  and  most  desirable* 

This  new  disposition  is  also  opposed  to  the  fonner,  particuliuiy, 
as  it  regards  our  Maker.  The  former,  or  carnal  nmd  is  cmmly 
against  God;  opposed  to  his  characteTf  and  to  his  pleasure :  die 
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new  one  is  conformed  to  his  pleasure,  and  delighted  with  his  char- 
acter* He,  in  whom  it  exists,  delights  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inner  man  ;  and  esteems  it  as  more  to  be  chosen  than  the  most  fine 
gold^  and  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb. 

The  former  disposition  is  an  impenitent  devotion  to  sin ;  attend- 
ed, at  times,  and  after  some  of  its  grosser  perpetrations,  by  re- 
morse perhaps,  and  self-condemnation,  but  never  by  a  real  loath- 
ing of  the  sin  itself,  nor  by  that  ingenuous  sorrow  for  it,  which  is 
afier  a  Godly  sort.  The  new  disposition  is  a  real  hatred  of  sin ;  a 
sincere,  and,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  an  instinctive  sorrow  for  every 
transgression  of  the  divine  commands,  whenever  such  ti^ansgression 
is  present  to  the  view  of  the  mind. 

The  former  disposition  was  a  general  spirit  of  unbeUef,  or  dis- 
trust, towards  G<9d,  his  invitations,  promises,  and  designs :  a  dis- 
trust, especially  exercised  towards  ine  Redeemer,  and  towards  his 
righteousness  as  the  foundation  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  The 
new  one  is  a  humble,  steadfast,  affectionate  confidence  in  God,  his 
declarations,  and  designs ;  exercised  particularly  towai-ds  Christ, 
as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  the  propitiation  for  sin,  and  the  true 
and  living  way  to  eternal  glory.  This  confidence,  or,  as  it  is  most 
usually  termed  in  the  New  Testament,  this /at/A,  is  a  vital  principle 
in  the  soul,  producing  every  act  of  real  obedience ;  every  act,  in 
man,  which  is  pleasing  to  God. 

In  all  these  particulars,  united,  the  new  disposition  is  termed 
Godliness  or  Piety. 

The  former  disposition  is  inclined  to  the  indulgence  of  those  lusts, 
or  passions  and  appetites,  which  immediately  respect  ourselves ; 
sucn  as  pride,  vanity,  sloth,  lewdness,  and  intemperance.  The  new 
one  is  opposed  to  all  these ;  is  humble,  modest,  diligent,  chaste, 
and  temperate.  In  this  view,  it  is  styled  Temperancej  Moderation^ 
or  Self-government. 

As,  in  all  these  things,  the  spirit,  conununicated  in  our  regener- 
ation, not  only  differs  so  greatly  from  that,  which  we  possess  by 
nature,  but  is  so  directly  opposed  to  it ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
in  all  its  operations f  it  carries  with  it  some  evidence  of  its  existence  in 
the  same  manner,  as  our  sinful  disposition  carries  with  it  evidence  of 
its  existence.  He  who  denies,  tnat  holiness,  in  a  renewed  mind, 
can  be  evidenced  by  its  nature  and  operations,  must  also  deny, 
either  that  any  moral  character  whatever  can  be  perceived  to  ex- 
ist, or  that  a  holy  disposition  is  capable  of  the  same  proof  as  a  sin- 
ful one.  That  this  is  philosophy,  too  unsound  to  be  adopted  by 
a  sober  man,  is  so  evident,  as  to  need  no  illustration*  Inaeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  will  openly  aver  this  doctrine ; 
although  multitudes  assert  that  which  involves  it.  Certainly,  a 
Sinner^  who  examines  his  own  heart  and  life,  must  discern,  that  he 
is  sinM :  with  equal  certaintyi  an  Angel  miist  discern,  that  he  him- 
self is  holy. 
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From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  the  renewed  disposi- 
fion  it  is  clear,  that  the  man,  who  repents  of  his  sins;  wliobeheves 
in  Christ ;  who  loves,  and  fears  God ;  who  dianterestedlir  knres 
his  neighbour,  and  forgives  his  enemies ;  and  who  em jdojrs  himself 
daily  in  resisting,  and  subduing,  his  own  passions  and  appetites ; 
nwai  have  some  amscummess^that  he  does  these  things.  Jn  this cor« 
scwusnessj  as  it  cantimuJly  rises  up  to  the  view  of  the  nmd^  consist  the 
primary  or  original  evidence^  that  we  are  Christians.  Indeed,  all 
the  evidence  of  this  nature,  which  we  ever  possess,  is  no  odier 
than  this  consciousness,  variously  modified,  and  rendered  more  ex- 
plidt,  and  satis&ctory?  by  the  aid  of  several  things,  with  whidi, 
from  time  to  time,  it  becomes  connected. 

Having  made  these  general  obscr\'ations,  I  shall  proceed  to  state 
the  following  particulars,  in  which,  I  apprehend,  this  evidence  will 
be  especially  seen. 

1  St.  The  renewed  mind  relishes  all  Spiritual  Objects, 

Every  man  knows  what  it  is  to  relish  natural  objects ;  such  as 
ngrceable  food,  ease,  warmth,  rest,  friends,  beauty,  novelty,  and 
grandeur.  Every  man  knows,  that  these  objects  are  reliskejj  atso^ 
in  themselves  ;  for  their  own  sake  ;  as  being  in  themselves  pleasant 
to  the  mind,  tnjdspen&enllj/  of  consequeiKiSj  and  of  all  other  extra* 
neons  considerd^ums.  In  the  same  tnanner^  according  to  what  is 
here  intended,  are  spiritual  objects  relished  by  the  renewed  mind, 
A  Christian  regards  the  character  of  God,  the  character  of  Christ, 
tlie  divine  law,  the  Gospel,  and  his  own  duty,  as  objects  pleasing 
in  their  own  nature.  Thus  David,  of  the  religious  exercises  of 
whose  mind  we  have  a  more  detailed  account  than  we  have  of 
those  of  any  other  Scriptural  writer,  says  concerning  the  Statutes 
of  the  Lord^  that  they  are  right  ^  rejoicing  the  hearty  more  to  be  de- 
sired thdk  gold^  yea^  than  much  fine  gold;  sweeter  than  honey ^  and 
the  honey'Comb.  And  again ;  How  sweet  art  thy  words  unto  my 
taste!  yea^  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth,  I  late  thy  commasuL' 
ments  abovp  goldj  yea^  above  fine  gold.  And  again  ;  Whom  have  t 
in  heaven  but  thee?  And  there  is  none  upon  the  earthy  whom  I  desire 
beside  thee.  Oh  taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  f  Be  glad  in 
the  Lord,  and  rejoice,  ye  righteous  ;  and  shout  for  joy,  all  ye  upright 
in  heart !  With  these  expressions  of  David  correspond  all  the 
declarations  of  the  other  divine  writers,  wherever  they  are  made. 
Thus  St.  Paul  says,  /  count  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of 
the  hwwledge  of  Christ,  Thus  also,  the  same  Apostle  says,  ide* 
light  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  after  the  inward  man. 

This  doctrine  has  been  extensively  illustrated  in  the  sermon 
lately  delivered  on  the  subject  of  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  there* 
fore,  will  need  the  less  illustration  here. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  a  delight  in  these 
things,  because  of  some  benefit,  which  we  have,  or  imagiiie  our- 
selves to  have,  derived  firom  thm,  or  which  we  hope  to  derive 
from  them  immediately,  at  from  the  relish  of  diem ;  whether  it  be 
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the  &vottr  of  God,  comforting  evidence  of  our  Christianity,  or  any 
other  benefit  whatever ;  is  not  the  kind  of  relish,  of  which  I  speak. 
This  is  directed  towards  the  things  themselves ;  as  being  in  them- 
selves delightful  to  the  taste  of  the  mind.  If  the  character  of  God 
is  excellent;  it  cannot  but  be  supposed,  that  this  exoellence  must 
be  relished  by  a  person,  suitably  disposed ;  and  thaty  although 
this  person  were  to  be  ignorant  of  any  manner,  in  which  he  him- 
self was  to  derive  personal  benefit  from  it. 

Wherever  this  relish  exists,  it  will  ordinarily  show  itself  not 
only  in  the  manner,  in  which  the  mind  immediately  regards  spi- 
ritual objects,  but  in  its  remoter  operations.  Thus,  if  a  man  real- 
ly relishes  the  worship  of  God,  he  will  be  apt  to  be  regularly  em- 
ployed in  it  at  all  proper  seasons.  He  will  find  himself  inclined 
to  ejaculatory  prayer ;  to  pray  in  his  closet,  in  the  femily,  and  in 
the  Church.  If  he  loves  tiie  Scriptures ;  he  will  be  apt  to  read 
them  regularly,  much,  and  often.  If  he  relishes  the  company  of 
religious  persons ;  he  will  naturally  freaucnt  it ;  seek  it ;  and  de- 
rive from  it  when  enjoyed,  a  sensible  pleasure. 

To  secret  prayer  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  allurement,  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  regular  practice  of  it  alive  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  beside  a  relish  for  communion  with  God.  It  is  plain,  that 
secret  prayer  cannot  be  continued,  with  a  view  to  be  seen  of  men, 
or  the  hope  of  acquiring  reputation.  As  in  its  own  nature  it  can- 
f  not  but  be  disrelished  by  every  sinner ;  it  seems,  as  if  it  must,  of 
y  -course,  be  soon  dropped,  where  piety  does  not  keep  it  ahve. 
Thus  Job  seems  to  have  reasoned,  when  he  said  concerning  the 
hypocrite^  Will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty  f  Will  he  always 
call  upon  God  F  Job  xxvii.  10.  As  if  he  said,  "He  will  not  de- 
light nimself  in  the  Almighty ;  and  therefore,  will  not  always,  or 
throughout  life, .continue  to  pray  to  God:  but  will  cease  from 
this  practice,  after  the  casual  feelings,  and  views,  which  gave 
birth  to  it,  have  ceased  to  operate."  A  continued  relish  for  se- 
cret prayer  fiirnishes,  therefore,  a  strong  and  hopeful  testimony, 
that  we  are  Christians. 

St.  John  informs  us,  that  the  love  of  Christians^  also,  is  a  satis- 
factory proof,  that  we  are  Christians.  Hereby  we  knom^  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  tmto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  As 
this  subject  was  extensively  considered  in  the  discourse  on  jBro- 
therly  Love  ;  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  will, 
however,  be  proper  to  observe,  that  we  are  not,  in  the  present 
case,  supposed  to  love  Christians,  because  they  are  our  personal 
friends  ;  or  because  they  have  been,  or  are  expected  to  be,  use- 
ful to  us ;  but  because  they  are  Christians ;  ana  on  account  of  the 
excellence  and  amiableness  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  they 
possess  and  manifest.  For  this  reason  God  loves  them ;  that  is, 
with  the  love  usually  termed  Complacency ;  and  for  this  reason 
only;  since  he  can  plainly  receive  no  benefit  bora  them.  For  the 
«ame  reason  they  are  loved  by  their  fellow*Christians. 
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In  order  to  know  whether  we  love  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  ask 
ourselves  the  questions,  mentioned  in  the  discourse  cdAuded  to. 
^'Do  we  love  their  goodness  of  character?  Do  we  seek  their 
company  ?  Do  we  relish  their  conversation  ?  Do  we  take  plea- 
sure in  their  Christian  conduct?  Do  we  pray  for  their  prosperity, 
their  holiness,  and  their  salvation  ?" 

I  will  only  add,  under  this  head,  that  with  respect  to  all  spirit- 
ual objects  we  are  carefidly  to  inquire,  whether  we  relish  them  at 
all ;  and  whether  we  relish  them  for  themselves ;  for  the  excellence, 
which  they  possess ;  or  for  some  apprehended  benefit,  which  may 
be  derived  nK>m  them  to  ourselves. 

2dlj.Real  religion  is  always  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  Reascn^ 
enlightened  by  Kevelation. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mere  result 
of  passion,  afiection,  or  impulse ;  as  in  every  case  of  Enthusiasm ; 
ana  that  it  is  not,  on  the  otner,  the  result  of  mere  philosophy,  or 
the  decisions  of  human  Reason,  imenlightened  by  revelation ;  as 
is  the  case  with  the  professed  Natm^  Religion  of  Deists.    The 

§ood  conscience  of  a  good  man  is,  on  the  one  hand,  purged  fron% 
lese  dead  works}  and,  on  the  other,  exercises  such  a  control 
over  all  the  affections,  as  to  direct  their  various  operations,  steadi- 
ly, towards  that,  which  the  Scriptures  have  pronounced  to  be  true 
indnghU 

Rehgion,  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  is  a  reasonable^  not  a  casual, 
nor  an  instinctive,  service*  Man  acts  in  it  not  as  an  am'mal,  un- 
der the  mere  impulse  of  animal  affections :  not  as  a  subject  of 
mere  passion ;  not  as  a  creature  of  mere  imagination ;  nor  as  a 
mere  subject  of  all  these  united,  but  as  a  rational  being,  in  whom 
the  understanding  governs,  and  in  whom  the  affections  only  aid, 
animate,  and  obey*  There  are  Christians  in  profession,  whose 
religion  seems  to  be  nothing,  but  a  compound  of  mere  impulses, 
and  affections.  There  are  others,  whose  religion  appears  to  be 
little  else,  beside  a  cold,  heartless  collection  of  propositions,  or 
doctrines,  quietly  lying  side  by  side  in  the  understanding,  without 
any  influence  on  the  heart,  or  on  the  life.  In  the  Religion  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Heart  is  plainly  made  the  great  essential ;  but  it  is  the 
hearty  under  the  steaay  direction,  and  rational  control,  of  the  under* 
standing*  Real  Christianity  is  the  Energy ^  or  Active  power,  of  the 
soul,  steadily  directed  to  that,  which  is  believed  to  be  right,  and  thus 
directed  to  it,  merely  because  it  is  right.  That,  which  is  aimed  at, 
is  loved,  and  pursued,  because  of  its  rectitude,  admitted  on  satis- 
feictaiy  and  solid  evidence* 

From  this  source,  the  renewed  man  is  furnished  with  important 
evidence  of  his  sanctification.  If  he  finds  in  himself  a  steady  dis« 
position  to  learn,  as  &r  as  jpossible,  the  true  import  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  real  nature 
of  his  own  duty :  if  he  loves  moral  rectitude  in  such  a  degree,  as 
anxiously  to  inquire  what  it  is ;  and  if^  when  he  has  learned  what 
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it  is,  he  is  disposed  to  yield  to  proof  and  conviction,  and  pursue 
his  duty,  because  it  is  seen  to  oe  his  duty :  be  may  justly  be  satis- 
fied, that  he  is  really  renewed* 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  acciistomed  to  obey  the  casual 
impulses  of  feeling  and  imagination :  if  he  is  disposed  to  think 
highly  of  passages  of  Scripture,  not  because  they  are  the  word  of 
God,  or  are  excellent  in  themselves ;  declaring  important  truths, 
or  enjoining  important  duties ;  but  because  they  have  come  into 
the  mind  suddenly,  accidentally,  and  without  any  forethought  of 
his  own :  if  he  is  mclined  to  prize  such  texts  more  than  others,  or 
more  than  he  prized  the  same  texts  before :  if  he  is  disposed  to 
think  highly  of  sudden  starts  of  feeling,  of  thoughts,  and  purposes, 
unexpectedfly  coming  into  the  mind,  and  to  regard  them  as  pro- 
duced by  an  extraordinary  divine  agency,  and  therefore  to  value 
them  highly  as  peculiar  tokens  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  as  au- 
thoritative and  safe  euides  to  his  own  duty :  if  he  is  fond  of  indulg- 
ing a  lively  imagination  about  the  things  of  religion :  of  forming  to 
himself  awful  views  concerning  the  world  of  misery,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  its  inhabitants ;  or  oright  and  beautiful  visions  of  the 
lieht  and  splendour  of  heaven,  and  the  glory  of  its  inhabitants ;  or 
charming  images  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  beautiful  in  form,  rav- 
ishing in  aspect,  and  surrounded  with  radiance ;  or  as  meek,  gen- 
tle, looking  with  compassion ;  or  smiling  with  complacency,  on 
himself:  ifhe  is  inclined  to  rest  on  these  feelings,  and  impulses, 
as  the  peculiar  foundations  of  his  hope,  consolation,  and  confi- 
dence ;  or  as  any  foundations  of  hope  and  confidence  at  all :  I  will 
not  say,  that  such  a  man  is  not  renewed ;  but  I  will  say,  that  he 
trusts  without  evidence,  and  builds  upon  sand.    I  will  further  say, 
that  he  is  miserably  deluded  with  regard  to  this  great  subject ; 
that  he  feeds  on  wind,  and  not  on  food ;  and  that  by  directing  his 
eye  to  false  objects,  fh)m  which  he  never  can  derive  any  real 

food,  he  loses  the  golden  privilege  of  gaining  solid  support,  and 
!vangelical  comfort,  firom  those  soiu*ces  whence  alone  God  has 
intended  they  should  be  derived. 

3dly.  The  prevalence  of  a  meek  and  htimble  disposition  furnishes 
^    the  mind  with  good  reckon  to  believe^  that  it  is  renewed. 

The  natural  spirit  of  man  is  universally  proud  and  irritable. 
No  part  of  the  human  Character  is  more  predominant,  more  plea- 
sant to  ourselves,  more  deceitful,  or  inore  universal.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  might  expect,  none  is  so  much  cherished  by  the  mind. 
A  great  part  of  the  perfection,  aimed  at,  and  delineated,  by  die 
wise  men  of  heathen  antiquity,  was  formed  of  pride.  Stoical  pride 
IS  proverbial.  The  love  of  glory,  according  to  Ciceroj  was  vir- 
tue, or  real  excellence  of  character. 
''  Devoted  as  we  are  to  the  indulgence  of  pride,  it  is,  perhaps, 
of  all  passions  the  most  unworthy  and  miscluevous;  the  most  ir^ 
fitable,  the  most  unforgiving,  the  most  wrathful,  the  most  conten* 
titnu,  and  the  most  of^ressive.    The  world  has  been  filled  by  it 
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with  private  quarrels  and  public  wars ;  with  wretchedness  at  the 
fireside ;  with  turmoil  in  tne  neighbourhood ;  and  with  bloodshed 
and  desolation  in  the  great  scenes  of  national  activity.  It  has 
brought  forth  the  tyrant ;  and  nursed  the  conqueror* 

The  Religion  of  the  Gospel  has  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  this 
passion.  Christ,  the  glorious  Author  of  this  Religion,  has  exhib- 
ited, in  his  own  life,  a  character  perfectly  contrasted  to  pride,  in 
every  degree,  and  in  every  exercise.  This  character  he  has 
beautifully  expressed  in  that  memorable  and  delightful  decbra* 
tion,  subjoinea  to  the  most  consoling  invitation,  ara  the  happiest 
tidings,  ever  published  to  the  children  of  men.  Conu  unto  me,  att 
ye  that  labour j  and  are  heavy  laden  ;  and  I  will  give  you  rest*  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  ofmej  for  I  am  meeTcj  and  lowly  m 
heart  f  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  In  conformity 
with  this  declaration,  his  whole  life  was  a  life  of  meekness  and 
humility.  In  conformity  with  this  declaration  also,  he  has  every 
where,  in  the  Gospel,  preferred,  as  was  remarked  in  one  of  the 
discourses  on  his  character,  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  to  the 
magnanimous  and  splendid  ones.  Her  has  inculcated  them  often- 
er ;  has  dwelt  on  them  more ;  has  enjoined  them  in  stronger  terms ; 
and  has  made  them  in  a  higher  degree  indispensable. 

As  these  virtues,  then,  are  such  a  prominent  and  esfsential  part 
of  Christianity ;  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  they  must  be  found  in 
every  Christian.     So  long  as  pride  is  the  predominating  spirit  of 
man,  he  must  know,  if  acquainted  at  all  with  himself,  fliat  he  is 
not  sanctified.   A  great  part  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  sancti* 
fixation,  is  employed  in  annihilating  this  haughty,  self-dependent 
disposition.     One  of  the  first  perceptible  eftccts  of  this  influence 
is  tne  humility  of  the  Gospel.  A  humble  mind  is,  of  course,  meek ; 
little  disposea  to  feel  provocations  deeply  ;  uninclined  to  construe 
them  in  the  worst  manner ;  and  still  more  indisposed  to  requite 
them  with  wrath  and  revenge.     What  is  thus  the  natural  result  of 
the  Christian  spirit  is  continually  strengthened  by  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  Chi-istian  to  obey  the  precepts,  and  to  follow  the 
example,  of  his  Master ;  both  conspiring  to  enforce  on  him  the 
same  conduct  in  the  most  powerfiii  manner.     He  knows,  that 
Christ  has  required  the  same  mind  which  icas  in  himself,  (and  pe- 
culiar in  this  respect)  to  be  in  all  his  followers.     He  sees  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  disposition  in  his  great  example.     He 
knows,  that  nothing,  without  it,  will  render  him  acceptable  to 
God,  or  qualify  him  for  admission  into  his  kingdom.     With  these 
mighty  motives  in  view,  it  seems  impossible,  that  this  disposition, 
once  begun  in  the  soul,  should  fail  to  manifest  itself,  in  some  goo4 
decree,  fay  its  genuine  and  happy  effects. 

The  evidence,  which  it  fiuTushes  to  the  mind  of  its  renovation, 

is  two-fold.     Its  former  dispositions  are  weakened ;  and  new  ones 

have  begun  to  prevail  in  their  place.     Pride  is  enfeebled  in  all  its 

operations ;  the  propensity  to  wrath  is  lessened ;  and  humility  and 

Vol.  III.  5 
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meekness,  (not  an  insensibility  to  injuries,  but  a  serene  quiet  of 
soul  under  them)  have,  like  beautiful  twin  sisters,  entered  the  mind, 
and  made  it  their  permanent  habitation. 

He,  who  finds  this  his  own  state,  possesses  desirable  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  Christian* 

4thly*   WithotU  a  prevailing  spirit  of  gentleness  towards  others, 
we  cannot  have  sound  and  Scriptural  evidence  of  our  Christianiitfm 

This  is  a  kindred  subject  to  the  last.  The  natural  character  of 
man  is  rough,  revengeful,  and  unforgiving ;  disposed  to  overbear, 
to  carry  his  measures  by  force  and  violence,  to  listen  little  to  the 
wishes  and  reasons  of  others,  and  to  arrogate  to  himself  and  his^ 
concerns,  an  importance,  which,  all  impartial  persons  see,  does 
not  belong  to  them* 

To  this  spirit,  also,  the  Gospel  is  directly,  and  equally  opposed* 
It  enjoins,  every  where,  a  spirit  of  gentleness,  moderation,  and 
forgiveness,  towards  all  men.     Its  author  was  wonderfully  distin- 
^shed  by  softness  and  sweetness  of  disposition.     He  never 
intruded  on  the  rights  of  others.     He  usea  no  force,  nor  even 
wrought  a  single  miracle,  to  vindicate  his  own.     He  neither  criedj 
nor  lijfled  tip,  nor  caused  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets*     In  the 
earden  he  nealed  the  ear  of  Malchus  ;  and  on  the  cross  he  nrayed 
for  his  murderers.     At  the  same  time  he  required  all  his  followers 
to  possess,  and  exhibit,  the  same  gentle  and  forgiving  disposition, 
on  pain  of  not  being  otherwise  themselves  forgiven.     Nay,  he  has 
forbidden  them  to  ask  forgiveness  of  God  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion.    The  servant  of  the  Lordj  saith  S/.  Paulj  must  not  strive^  but 
be  gentle  towards  all  men. 

The  existence,  and  influence,  of  this  part  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter, are  especially  seen  in  cases  where  we  have  been  injured, 
and  towards  those  who  have  injured  us.  If,  beside  quietly  receiv- 
ing injuries,  we  exercise  a  benevolent  spirit  towaros  those  who 
have  done  them ;  if  we  can  lay  aside  all  tnoughts  of  retaliation  ;  if 
we  can  show  them  kindness;  if  we  can  rejoice  in  their  prosperity; 
if  we  can  feel  and  relieve  their  distresses;  if  we  can  heartily  pray 
for  their  well-being ;  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude,  thai  the 
same  mindj  which  was  in  Christy  is  also  in  us. 

5thly.  j1  willingness  to  perform^  accompanied  by  the  actual  per' 
formance  of  the  duties^  required  by  the  Oospel^  is  an  indispensable 
evidence  of  Christianity, 

There  are  multitudes  of  persons  in  the  Christian  world,  who  ap- 
pear to  place  Religion  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  in  such  feelings  of  tne 
mind,  as  are  rarely,  or  never,  followed  by  any  of  those  overt  acts 
of  obedience,  which  are  commonly  called  Christian  duties.  Their 
love,  contrary  to  the  injunction  given  by  St.  John,  appears  to  exist 
only  in  word,  and  in  tongue  ;  not  in  deed,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  not  in  truth.  We  find  persons  of  this  character 
willing  to  converse  much  on  religious  subjects ;  to  dwell  on  the 
nature  of  religious  afiections ;  to  canvass  abundantly  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Gospel ;  to  explain  minutely  the  nature  of  its  precepts  ;  lo 
expose  sucn  tenets  of  others,  as  they  esteem  erroneous;  to  defend 
strenuously  such,  as  they  think  tnic;  and  often  to  mix  with  all 
these  things  not  a  little  censure  of  those,  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion  and  character.  I  will  not  say,  that  these  persons  are  des- 
titute of  Religion;  but  I  will  say,  that,  so  far,  they  furnish  Utile 
reason,  why  others  should  believe  them  religious. 

Real  Reugion  is  ever  active ;  and  always  inclined  to  cfo,  as  well 
as  to  9Wm  The  end,  for  which  man  was  made,  and  for  which  he 
was  reoeemed,  was,  that  he  might  do  good,  and  actively  glorify  his 
CieaUir.  To  this  end  all  the  instructions  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  were  given ;  all  the  blessings  of  Providence ;  and  all  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  these,  therefore,  are  frustrated, 
and  are  without  efficacy,  where  men  do  not  thus  act.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  Christian  is  not  to  say  to  others.  Be  ye  warmed^  and  he  ye 
filed ^  depart  in  peace  ^  but  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  This,  I 
achnowleage,  may  be  done  by  such  as  arc  not  Christians ;  but  he, 
who  does  it  not,  cannot,  so  far  as  I  see,  be  a  Christian.  Active 
obedience  is  the  only  visible  fruit,  by  which  our  religious  character 
is  discovered  to  others;  and  the  fniit,  by  which,  in  a  manner  pe- 
coliariy  happy,  it  is  known  to  ourselves. 

To  render  this  evidence  of  our  sanctijication  satisfactory^  it  should^ 
in  the  first  place^  he  vniform. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  our  active  ohedience  shmtld  proceed  in  a 
manner^  generally  regular^  through  life*  1  intend,  that  it  should 
not  exist  by  fits  and  starts ;  be  cold  to-day,  and  warm  to-morrow ; 
now  sEealous,  now  indifferent ;  at  one  time,  animated  by  a  strong 
sense  of  heavenlv  things,  at  another,  absorbed  in  those  of  earth; 
at  one  time,  charitable,  perhaps  even  to  excess,  at  another,  with- 
hoUbne  more  than  is  meet :  anu  all  this,  according  to  the  rise,  and 
prevalence,  of  different  natural  feelings.  The  sj^rit  of  Christianity 
is  one  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  uniform  in  its  operations.  These, 
indeedj^are  diversified,  as  the  objects,  which  they  respect,  vary. 
Thus  th6  same  disposition  sorrows  for  sin,  which  rejoices  in  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  is  at  peace  with  itself,  while  it  contends  with  its 
spiritual  enemies.  Still,  a  single  character  i-uns  through  them  all ; 
(uflering  indeed  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  Under  its  influence, 
the  life  will  wear  one  general  aspect.  By  ourselves,  therefore,  if 
we  examine,  and  by  others,  who  are  attentive  to  our  conduct,  it 
will  be  seen  lo  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects, throughout  the  progress  of  life.  I  do  not  mean,  that  we  shall 
not  backslide ;  or  that  we  shall  not  have  hikewarm,  uncomforta- 
ble, unprofitable,  and  unexemplary  seasons.  These,  unhappily, 
recur  but  too  often.  A  field  of  wheat  may  grow,  with  different 
vigour ;  may,  at  times,  be  checked  by  cold,  andstinted  by  drought ; 
and  may,  at  other  times,  and  under  the  influence  of  refresnine 
showers,  and  kindly  seasons,  flourish  with  strength,  verdure,  and 
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beaut}.  Still  it  will  always  be  a  field  of  whcat^  and  not  of  tares 
and  darnel. 

Secondly.   This  obedience  must ^  for  the  same  end^  be  Universalm 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  must  extend  alike  to  all  those  dutiesj  which 
immediately  respect  God^  our  fellowcreaturesj  and  ourselves •  Real 
virtue,  or  the  religion  of  the.Gospel,  never  exists  by  halves.  There 
is  no  such  thing,  as  being  pious,  and  not  benevolent ;  or  being  be- 
nevolent, and  not  pious ;  (x  beine  both,  and  not  self-governed. 
Religion^  in  this  sense,  is  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  God  ;  and  regards 
all  his  commands  alike. 

If,  then,  we  would  derive  from  our  obedience  that  satisfactory 
evidence  of  our  Christianity,  which  it  is  capable  of  furnishing ;  we 
should  examine  ourselves  concerning  our  whole  conduct,  ajod  in- 
.  quire  how  far  it  wears  this  universal  character.  We  should  in- 
quire diligently  whether  we  re^larly,  and  steadily,  employ  our- 
selves, at  all  proper  seasons,  m  the  worship  of  God ;  in  reading 
the  Scriptures ;  m  communion  with  Christians ;  in  communion 
with  our  own  hearts  ;  in  watching,  striving,  and  praying,  against 
our  lusts  within,  and  our  enemies  without;  in  overcoming  the 
worldj  the  fleshy  and  the  devil ;  in  resisting,  especially,  the  sins, 
which  most  easily  beset  us  ,*  in  raising  our  thoughts  and  affections 
to  heavenly  objects ;  and  in  endeavouring,  efTectuallV)  to  make  in 
the  present  life  preparation  for  eternity.  Universally,  we  should 
inquire  whether  we  live  alway  in  the  fear,  love,  and  service  of 
God ;  with  a  spirit  of  dependence,  confidence,  submission,  con- 
tentment, and  gratitude. 

Among  the  duties  to  which  we  are  summoned  by  the  Gospel, 
those,  which  we  owe  immediately  to  our  fellow-creatmres,  ana  to 
ourselves,  are  there  exhibited  as  being  of  very  high  and  indis- 
pensable importance.  They  are  every  where  insisted  on  in  the 
plainest,  strongest,  and  most  affecting  manner ;  are  conmiended, 
urged,  enjoined,  and  promised  a  reward,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  tlie  Bible.  At  the  same  time,  the  neglect,  and  the  viola- 
tion, of  them,  are  condemned  in  the  severest  terms ;  and  threaten- 
ed, under  the  most  glowing  images,  with  the  severest  punishment. 
Who,  says  the  Psalmist,  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ;  who  shall 
dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  He,  tliat  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart  /  that  backbiteth 
not  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neiglibour,  nor  taketh  i{p  a 
reproach  against  his  neighbour  ;  in  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  conr 
temned  ;  but  he  honoureth  them,  that  fear  the  Lord :  He  that  swear^ 
eth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not :  He,  that  putteth  not  out  his 
money  to  usury,  nor  taketh  a  reward  against  the  innocent*  He,  that 
doeth  these  things,  shall  never  be  moved.  If  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  said  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  your  Heavenly  Fa^ 
iher  will  also  forgive  you :  Bui,  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres* 
passes,  neither  wul  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive  you  your  tres^ 
jpasses.     The  servant,  who  owed  ten  thousand  talents  to  his  Lord, 
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had  his  debt  readily  forpyen.  But,  when  he  oppieaaed  hb  fieUov* 
servant,  his  Lord  delivered  him  over  to  the  tonnentots,  till  he 
should  pay  the  debt*  ^  amf  man  will  net  warkj  neither  let  Urn 
eat.  If  any  pranit  not  for  his  own,  and  eepecialiy  for  thaee  ^f 
hie  own  house  ;  he  hath  denied  the  faithy  and  ie  worse  than  an  m^ 
del.  Be  not  deceived^  says  St.  Paml^  neUher  fornicators,,  nor  idma* 
tersj  nor  adalterers^  nor  thieves^  nor  cooetouSj  nor  dnmkardsy  nor 
revilersj  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  Bless* 
ed,  says  Daoid,  is  he,  that  considereth  the  poor  ;  the  Lord  will  de» 
liver  him  m  time  of  trouble.  And,  what  may  serve  instead  of  a 
volume  upon  this  subject,  Christ,  seated  on  the  throne  of  final 
judgment,  will,  as  he  declares,  My  to  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come^ 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world :  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  7  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  in  ;  naked,  ana  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  ministered  unto  me :  and,  inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  q/*  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren  f  ye  did  it  unto 
me.  To  them  on  the  left  hand,  he  will  also  say.  Depart,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  For  I 
was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in;  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not : 
and,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren;  ye 
did  it  not  to  me. 

From  these  passages  of  Scripture  it  will  be  seen  irresistibly,  that 
the  duties  of  these  two  classes  are,  in  the  eye  of  God,  of  incal* 
cubble  importance,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  Christian  character 
and  to  the  attainment  of  salvation. 

Lid  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  however,  that  I  intend  to 

F refer  these  duties  to  those,  which  immediately  respect  God. 
iety,  certainly,  holds  the  first  place  in  a  virtuous  character :  but 
no  man  loves  God,  who  docs  not  love  his  fellow-men,  and  control 
his  own  passions  and  appetites.  *^s  the  body  without  the  spirit  is 
dead ;  so  faith  withofit  good  works  is  dead  also.  He,  that  taketh 
not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  in  which  these  duties  more  efi*ec- 
tually  evince  the  Christian  chaj^cter,  and  prove  the  reality  of  our 
Religion,  than  most  of  those,  which  are  classed  under  the  name 
of  Piety.  It  is  this  :  They  ordinarily  demand  a  greater  degree  of 
self-denial.    A  man  may  ordinarily  practise  the  visible  duties  of 

iety,  without  any  serious  sacrifice  of  his  worldly  inclinations. 

~e  may  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  teach  them  to  his  children.  He 
may  attend  the  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  and  in  the  sanctuary. 
He  may  be  present  in  private  religious  assemblies.  He  may  con- 
verse much,  and  often,  on  religious  subjects.  He  may  be  very 
zealous  about  all  these  duties.  He  may  conunune  at  the  table  of 
Christ.    He  may  preach  the  Gospel.    Vet,  instead  of  crossing  his 
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inclinations,  or  denying  himself,  he  may  feel,  thai  he  is  purchasing 
a  Christian  character  at  a  cheap  rate ;  that  he  is  securing  to  him- 
self the  best  firiends ;  that  he  is  opening  an  easy  way  to  distinc- 
tion, to  influence,  and  in  the  end,  to  wealth ;  and  that  he  is,  upon 
the  whole,  making  in  this  manner,  a  very  ^inful  bargain*  I^ay, 
he  may,  in  this  manner,  more  easily  than  m  any  other,  quiet  his 
own  conscience;  persuade  himself,  that  he  is  a  Christian;  feel 
satisfied,  that  he  has  a  title  to  eternal  Ufe ;  and  thus,  while  he 
thinks  he  is  performing  his  duty,  be  only  seeking  for  the  pleasure, 
found  in  these  things ;  pleasure,  which,  though  derived  from  sacred 
objects,  is  merely  natural ;  and  differs  in  nothing  important  from 
that,  which  is  furnished  by  pleasant  food,  fine  weather,  or  a  beau- 
tiful landscape. 

But  when  a  man  is  called  to  resist  his  passions  and  appetites ; 
when  he  is  required  to  be  humble,  meek,  patient,  forgiving,  just, 
sincere,  merciml,  sober,  chaste,  and  temperate ;  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  communicate  his  property  liberally  to  the  poor,  the 
stranger,  and  the  public ;  and  practically  to  remember  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus ^  how  he  said^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  re- 
ceive :  he  is  required,  of  course,  to  sacrifice  the  lust  of  the  fleshy 
the  lust  of  the  eyesy  and  the  pride  of  life*  He  is  required  to  give 
up  his  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  anger,  avarice,  ana  sensuality* — 
These  darling  inchnations,  which  constitute  what  is  called  in  the 
Scriptures  the  love  of  the  worlds  together  with  all  the  objects,  on 
which  they  are  pampered,  he  is  obliged  to  yield  up  to  the  love  of 
God« 

Nothing  more  strongly  evinces  the  sincerity  of  any  professions, 
than  the  ract,  that  they  are  followed  by  serious  self-denial.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  the  Scriptures  have  placed  peculiar  stress  upon  self- 
denial,  as  evidential  of  the  genuineness  of  a  Christian  profession. 
If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple^  said  our  Saviour,  Let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  crossj  and  follow  me.  If  any  man  wilt  save 
his  lifej  he  shall  lose  it ;  andj  if  any  man  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  J  he  shall  find  it.  Goj  and  sell  all  that  thou  hastj  said  he  to 
the  young  Ruler,  and  give  to  the  poor^  and  come^  and  follow  me  ; 
and  thou  shall  have  treasure  in  heaven.  Love  not  the  worlds  says  St. 
John,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
worldj  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  the  love  of  the  world  actually  prevail- 
ing, and  clearly  manifested  in  the  life  and  conversation  of  persons 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion ;  the  evidence  of  their  piety,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  must  be  exceedingly  diminished  in  the 
eye  of  sober  charity.  Whatever  zeal  they  may  discover  in  at- 
tending upon  public  or  private  worship ;  however  well  ihcy  may 
converse  upon  religious  subjects  j  wnatever  feelings  tliey  may 
discover  in  such  conversation^  and  whatever  bright  discoveries 
they  may  seem  to  enjoy  concerning  the  mercy  or  glory  of  God,  or 
the  love  and  excellence  of  Christ ;  if,  still,  they  are  greedy  of  gain ; 
^NK>rbed  in  the  world ;  peevish ;  discontenten :  wrathful ;  slothful : 
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sensual;  unfeeling;  vain  of  their  attainments;  uncharitable ;  par- 
ticularly, if  they  are  eagerly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  place^ 
power,  populanty,  and  tame ;  and  more  particularly  still,  it  they 
refuse  to  give  to  the  poor,  or  give  leanly  and  grudfi;ingly,  or  deny 
aid  to  others  in  other  distresses ;  there  will  be  littte  reason  left  to 
believe  them  children  of  God.  How  can  these  persons  expect 
Chiist  to  say  at  the  final  judgment,  /  zoos  an  kungeredj  and  ye  gave 
me  meat ;  /was  a  stranger ^  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  naked^  and  ye  ciofA- 
ed  me  ;  tickj  and  ye  visited  me  ?  How  can  he  say.  Ye  dia  it  unto 
the  least  of  these^  my  brethren  ?  Were  he  on  earth,  and  should 
tell  them,  as  he  told  the  yoimg  Ruler,  Go,  and  sell  all  that  fApic 
hastj  and  give  to  the  poor  ^  would  they  not  go  away  sorrowful  f 
Would  they  not  feel,  that  even  to  have  treasure  in  heaven^  upon 
these  conditions,  would  be  a  hard  bargain  ? 

There  have  been,  there  are  still,  multitudes  of  mankind;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  in  this  land,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  num- 
ber is  not  smaU ;  of  those,  who  intend  to  go  to  heaven  with  a  cheap 
religion :  a  religion,  in  which  the  love  of  the  world  is  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  love  of  the  Father.  This  religion  consists  of  feel- 
ings, views,  discoveries,  conversation  about  uese  and  other  reU- 
fious  subjects,  and  zeal  in  attending  upon  external  religious  duties* 
iut  zohoso  hath  this  world? s  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him;  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him? 

It  is  easy  for  any  man,  who  thinks,  that  he  is  loved  of  God,  to 
love  Him  in  turn.  But  diis  is  not  that  love  of  God,  which  he  re- 
quires. The  feelings,  and  views,  which  do  not  prompt  us  to  vir- 
tuous conduct,  are  of  no  value.  If  we  would  prove  ourselves  to 
be  Christians;  we  should,  then,  diligently  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  aim  at  being  strictly  just,  sincere,  and  faithful ;  whether  we  ac- 
tually show  kindness  to  all  men,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  stran- 
gers or  neighbours;  whether  we  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again;  whether  we  befriend,  and  promote,  public,  useful^ 
and  charitable  designs;  employing  both  our  substance  and  efforts, 
as  either  may  be  needed ;  whether  we  love  the  souls  of  others,  op- 
pose their  sins,  and  promote  in  them  refonnation  and  piety ;  and 
whether  we  are  watchfully  sober,  chaste,  temperate,  dihgent  in  our 
callings,  and  active  in  our  opposition  to  every  worldly  lust. 

Finally ;  concei-nine  all  these  ^things  we  should  carefully  ask 
whether  we  take  delight  in  such  a  life,  as  this ;  and  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  opposition,  ridicule,  and  contempt  of  the  world. 

Among  the  difierent  acts,  or  kinds,  of  obedience,  also,  particular 
attention  is  due  to  those  which  involve  peculiar  self  •denial.  When 
the  avaricious  man  becomes  generous  and  charitable ;  the  ambi- 
tious man  contented  with  his  circumstances ;  the  proud  man  hum- 
bled ;  the  wrathful  man  meek ;  the  revengeful  man  fordving ;  and 
the  sensijudist  sober,  chaste,  aind  temperate ;  in  a  wora,  when  wc 
drop  our  reigning  sins,  and  assume  the  contrary  virtues,  of  set  and 
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cordial  purpose :  we  are  furnished  with  strong  reason  to  believe^ 
that  we  are  Christians. 

6thlj«  J%e  Increase  of  all  thete  things  in  the  mindj  and  lifej  t>, 
perhaps  J  the  dearest  of  all  the  evidences  of  Personal  Religion* 

St.  Paid  informs  us,  that  he  did  not  count  himself  to  have  apprt" 
hended :  that  is,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  having  attained  that 
degree  of  excellence,  which  belonged  to  his  Christian  profession. 
£u<,saith  he,  this  one  thing  I  do:  or  perhaps,  as  the  omission  in  the 
text  is  supplied  by  Doddridge^  this  one  thing  I  can  say :  Forgettif^ 
the  things  which  are  behind j  and  reaching  forth  to  those  which  arc 
before,  (in  the  Greek,  reaching  out  eagerly)  I  press  toward  the 
mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  What  was  tne  conduct  of  Paul  is  the  duly  of  all  Christians ; 
and  is  accordingly  enjoined  by  him  in  the  following  verse*  In 
greater  or  less  degrees  it  is  then:  conduct  also.  They  are  directed 
so  to  run,  that  they  may  obtain  ;  and  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  to  increase,  and  abound,  inlovt 
one  towards  another,  and  towards  all  men* 

As  it  is  the  dut^  of  Christians  to  fulfil  these  precepts  ;  so  it  is 
the  nature  of  Christianity  to  accord  with  them,  by  increasing,  from 
time  to  time,  their  strength  and  vigour.  The  more  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  is  exercised,  the  more  we  love  to  exercise  it.  The  more 
the  pleasure  found  in  it,  is  enjoyed,  the  more  it  is  coveted.  The 
more  habitual  its  principles  and  practices  become,  the  greater  is 
the  strength  which  they  acquire.  Indeed,  nothing  is  vigorous  and 
powerful,  in  man,  beside  that  which  is  habitual. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  in  investigating  our  religious  character, 
we  should  examine  it  with  a  particular  reference  to  its  growth.  To 

rw  is  its  proper  nature.  If  it  is  not  seen  to  grow,  then,  we  either 
not  see  it  as  it  is;  or  it  does  not  exist  in  us,  in  its  genmne  chibac- 
tcr;  but  is  feeble,  fiaiding,  sickly,  clogged  with  incumbrances,  and 
in  a  great  measure  hidden  from  view.  Man  is  never  for  any  length 
of  time  stationary.  Either  he  is  advancing  or  receding,  in  every 
thing  which  pertains  to  him ;  and  in  Religion,  as  truly,  as  in  his 
natural  endowments,  or  acquisitions.  Declension  in  Religion,  I 
need  not  say,  furnishes  a  melancholy  evidence,  that  we  are  not 
religious.  It  is  no  less  obvious,  that  a  regular  progress  in  its  va- 
rious graces,  and  attainments,  must,  on  the  contrary,  become  a 
clear  and  delightful  testimony  of  our  Christian  character.  There 
is  not  only  more  of  Religion  to  be  seen  in  ourselves ;  but  it  is  dis- 
cerned with  clearer  conviction,  and  certainty,  to  be  genuine; 
because  it  appears  as  real  Religion  naturally  appears,  in  its  own 
proper  character  of  growth  and  improvement.  He,  who  loves, 
fears,  and  serves  Godmore  and  more ;  who  is  more  and  more  just, 
sincere,  and  merciful,  to  his  fellow-men;  and  who  is  more  and  more 
self-governed  in  all  his  appetites  and  passions,  weaned  from  the 
world,  and  spiritually  and  heavenly  minded ;  cannot  want  the  best 
reasons,  furmshed  in  our  present  state,  to  believe,  that  he  is  a  child 
of  God. 
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EVIDENCES    OF   ftXGENERATIOX. DIFFICULTIES,   ATTESDIBTO   TBB 

APPLICATION   OF    THESE    EVIDENCES    TO    OURSELVES. 


2  CoRijfTBiAtf s  liii.  5. — Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith :  prove  youf 
own  selves  ;  know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  thai  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you  txupi  ft 
be  reprobates  f 

In  the  last  discourse  but  one,  I  proposed,  from  these  words,  to 
examine,      ) 

I.  Some  of  the  Imaginary  evidences  of  Regeneration ; 

II.  Sonu  of  tTie  Real  evidences  ;  and, 

III.  Some  of  the  Dlffiadties^  which  attend  the  Application  of  the 
real  evidences  to  ourselves. 

There  has  been  much  debate  in  the  Christian  world,  concerning 
the  Faith  of  Assurance  ;  or  as  it  is  in  better  language  styled  by  St. 
Paul,  the  full  Assurance  of  hope.  The  Question  debated  has,  how- 
ever, not  been,  whether  men  felt  assured^  that  they  were  Christians, 
but  whether  this  assurance  lias  been  evangelical,  or  built  an  satisfac- 
tory and  Scriptural  evidence.  That  such  a  faith  has  existed  I  have 
no  doubt;  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  rationally  doubted.  That 
the  Apostles  were  evangehcally  assured  of  their  own  piety,  and 
consequent  salvation,  must  be  admitted  by  all,  who  believe  the 
Scriptures.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  says  St.  Paul,  I  fiavekept 
the  faith*  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  forme  a  crown  of  righteous^ 
ness.  For  me  to  live  is  Christ ;  to  die  is  gain.  We  know,  says  St. 
John,  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  concerning  the  first  Martyrs,  I  think 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  that  they  also  were  the  subjects  of  the 
same  faith.  Nor  is  the  evidence  concerning  a  number  of  those, 
who  have  lived  and  suffered,  in  modem  times,  less  convincing  to 
me.  These  men  have,  in  various  instances,  lived  in  a  manner  em- 
inently evangelical ;  have  devoted  themselves,  through  a  long  pe- 
riod, to  the  service  of  God,  with  so  much  humility,  self-denial, 
uniformity,  steadfastness,  and  evangelical  zeal;  have  laboured  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  so  much  disinterestedness^ 
chanty,  and  constancy ;  have  lived  so  much  above  the  world,  and 
with  a  conversation  so  heavenly ;  that,  when  they  are  declaring 
themselves  possessed  of  this  faith,  and  have  died  with  peace,  ana 
exultation,  which  must  be  supposed  to  result  from  it,  we  cannot, 
unless  by  wilful  rejection  of  evidence,  hesitate  to  admit,  that  they 
were  possessed  of  this  enviable  attainment.  Indeed,  I  can  hardlv 
doubt,  that  any  man,  who  reads  their  history  with  candour,  wiU 
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readily  admit  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  the  men,  to  whom  1  refer, 
are  concerned.  But,  if  these  things  be  admitted,  it  will  probably 
be  readily  conceded,  that  there  are,  in  every  country,  and  in  eve- 
ry age,  where  Christianity  prevails,  some  persons,  who  enjoy  the 
Faith,  or  Hope,  of  assurance* 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  number  of  these 
persons  is  not  very  great.  If  the  Christians,  and  Ministers,  with 
whom  I  have  had  opportunity  to  converse,  many  of  whom  have 
been  eminently  exemplary  in  their  lives,  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  representatives  of  Christians  in  general ;  it  must  certainly  be 
true,  that  the  faith  of  assurance  is  not  common. 

Indeed,  I  am  persuaded,  that  this  blessing  is  much  more  fre- 
auently  experienced  in  times,  and  places,  of  ainiction  and  persecu- 
tion, than  in  seasons  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Severe  trials  and 
sufferings  furnish,  of  themselves,  clearer  proofs  of  the  piety  of 
those  who  are  tried,  than  can  ordinarily  be  furnished  by  circum- 
stances of  ease  and  quiet.  The  Faith,  which  will  patiendy  sub- 
mit, which  will  encounter,  which  will  endure,  which  will  overcome, 
in  periods  of  great  affliction,  has,  in  this  very  process,  both  ac- 
quired, and  exnibited,  peculiar  strength ;  and  furnished  evidence 
of  its  genuineness,  which  can  hardly  be  derived  from  any  other 
source. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is,  I  think,  irresistibly  inferred  from  the  de- 
clarations, contained  in  the  word  of  God,  and  from  the  history  of 
his  providence,  recorded  both  within,  and  without  the  Scriptures, 
that  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  furnishes  his  children  with  {>ecuhar 
support  and  consolation  in  times  of  peculiar  trial ;  and  that,  as 
their  day  is^  so  he  causes  their  strength  to  be.  Among  the  means 
of  consolation,  enjoyed  by  Christians,  none  seems  better  adapt- 
ed to  furnish  them  with  me  necessary  support,  under  severe  dis- 
tresses, than  an  assurance,  that  they  are  Children  of  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  very  consolation  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
suffering  Saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  a  pecuhar  sup- 
port to  them  in  their  peculiar  trials.  From  analogy  it  might  be 
concluded,  and  from  the  history  of  facts  it  may  with  the  strongest 
probability,  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  be  determined,  that  the 
same  blessing  has  been  given,  in  times  of  eminent  affliction,  to 
Saints  in  every  succeeding  age  of  the  Church. 

Still  there  is  no  reason  to  tiunk,  that  the  Faith  of  assurance  is 
generally  attained  among  eminent  Christians.  This  fact  has 
sometimes  been  called  in  question;  sometimes  denied ;  andoftener 
wondered  at.  "  Why,''  it  is  inquired,  "are  not  Christians  oftener, 
nay,  why  are  they  not  generally,  assured  of  their  gracious  state  ? 
There  certainly  is  a  difference  between  sin  and  holiness,  sufficiendy 
broad  to  be  seen,  and  marked.  The  Scriptures  have  actually 
marked  this  difference  with  such  clearness,  and  exactness,  as  to 
ive  us  ample  information  concerning  both  the  nature,  a^  the 
"its,  of  these  great  moral  attributes.   They  have  separated  those 
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"who  possess  them,  into  two  classes,  not  only  entirely  distinct,  but 
directly  opposite  to  each  other :  so  opposite,  that  the  one  class  is 
styled  in  them,  the  friends,  and  the  other  the  enemies,  of  God. 
Fmlher,  they  present  to  us  various  moans  of  judging,  by  which  we 
are  directed,  as  well  as  encouraged  and  enabled,  to  try,  and  esti- 
mate, our  own  religious  character*  The  subject  is,  also,  so  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures,  as  naturally  to  lead  us  into  the  conclusion, 
that  these  different  characters  may  be  distinctly  known ;  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  so  to  act,  as,  upon  the  whole,  to  form  satisfactory 
views  concerning  our  moral  condition*  Finally ;  the  Writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  indeed  of  the  Old  also,  speak  of  them- 
selves, as  knonring  their  own  piety ;  and  of  others,  as  able  to  know 
theirs." 

To  these  observations  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  holiness 
and  sin  are,  in  themselves,  thus  clearly  distinguishable.  Angels 
cannot  but  know,  that  they  are  holy ;  and  fiends  that  they  are 
sinful* 

Secondly;  This  difference  is  sufficiently  marked  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. If  we  saw  holiness  in  ourselves,  exactly  as  it  is  exhibited 
in  the  Scriptures;  that  is,  unmixed;  we  should  certainly  know 
ourselves  to  be  holy. 

Thirdly ;  Holy  and  Sinful  men,  are  just  as  different  from  each 
other,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  this  does  not 
enable  us  to  determme  which  they  are. 

Fourthly ;  The  means,  furnished  us,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  judg- 
ing concerning  our  religious  character,  arc,  undoubtedly,  the  best 
which  the  nature  of  our  circumstances  will  admit ;  and  such,  as, 
if  correctly  applied  to  ourselves,  and  known  to  be  thus  applied, 
would  undoubtedly  decide  this  great  point  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Still,  this  does  not  infer,  that  it  usually  will,  or  can,  be 
thus  decided. 

Fifthly ;  We  are  undoubtedly  nequired,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  ex- 
amine ourselves ;  and  the  performance  of  this  duty,  while  it  is 
indispensable  on  our  part,  unquestionably  may  be,  and  is  of  great 
importance  to  us ;  although  we  may  not,  as  a  consequence  of  it,  be- 
come possessed  of  the  Faith  of  Assurance. 

Sixthly ;  The  Writers  in  the  Okl  and  New  Testament  did.  in 
many  instances,  certainly  know,  that  they  were  holy ;  but  tney 
were  inspired.  It  will  not  therefore  follow,  that  others,  who  are 
uninspii-ed,  will,  of  course,  possess  the  same  knowledge  of  their 
own  state. 

Seventhly;  The  Scriptural  Writers  very  extensively  use  the 
words  Amow,  and  knowledge^  not  in  the  sense  of  absolute  sctencej 
but  to  denote,  belief ,  persuasion^  a  strong  hope,  &c. :  in  the  same 
manner,  as  these  terms  are  used  in  common  speech.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  certainly  conclude,  from  the  use  of  these  terms  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject,  that  the  divine  writers  expected  those,  tp 
wbmn  they  wrote,  generally  to  possess  the  faith  of^  Assurance. 
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Finally ;  It  is  our  duty  to  possess  this  faith.  It  is  also  our  duty 
to  be  perfect.  Yet  St.  John  says  of  himself,  and  all  other  Chris- 
tians, If  we  say  J  that  7oe  have  no  sin^  we  deceive  ourselves^  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  As  therefore,  notwithstanding  this  duty,  no 
man  is  perfect ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  fiaith 
of  Assurance,  few  persons  may  actually  possess  it. 

The  real  difficulty  is  chiefly  passed  hy^  in  all  the  observations^ 
made  above;  and  lies  in  applying  the  Scriptural  evidences  of  holi- 
ness to  our  own  particular  cases.  This  subject,  I  shall  now  attempt 
to  examine  in  several  particulars. 

The  diflSculties,  which  attend  the  application  of  these  evidences 
to  ourselves,  arise  from  various  sources.  Amonc  them,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  to  possess  a  very  serious  influence. 

1st.   The  vast  importance  of  the  case. 

A  case  of  great  moment  is,  at  all  times,  apt  strongly  to  aritate 
our  minds.  Men,  deeply  interested  by  any  concern,  are,  tiierc- 
fore,  considered  as  less  capable  of  discerning  clearly,  and  judging 
justly,  than  the  same  men,  when  dispassionate.  As  this  is  tne  sub- 
ject even  of  proverbial  declaration,  it  cannot  need  proof.  The 
case  in  hand  is  of  infinite  moment  to  each  individual.  Whenever 
he  brings  it  to  view,  he  is  prone  to  feel  a  degree,  and  often  not  a 
small  one,  of  anxiety.  It  is  therefore  seen,  together  with  the  evi- 
dences which  attend  it,  by  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  dis- 
turbed feelings.  Earnest  wishes  to  find  satisfaction,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  strong  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  not  be  found,  on  the 
other,  naturally  disorder  that  calm  temperament,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  clear  investigation,  and  satisfactory  conclusions.  In  this 
state,  the  mind  is  pronie  to  be  unsatisfied  with  its  own  investigation ; 
fears,  that  it  has  not  acted  impartially ;  suspects,  that  it  has  not 
viewed  the  evidence,  possessea  by  it,  in  a  just  light ;  and,  when  its 
Judgments  are  favourable  to  itself,  is  prone  to  tremble,  lest  they 
have  been  too  favourable,  and  the  result  of  biassed  inclinations, 
rather  than  of  clear  discernment.  A  presumptuous  decision  in  its 
favour  it  perfectly  well  knows  to  be  full  of  danger ;  and  is  ready  to 
think  almost  every  favourable  judgment  presumptuous.  In  this 
situation,  all  such  judgments  are  apt  to  be  regarded  with  a  general 
suspicion;  and  the  mind  chooses  rather  to  continue  unsatisfied, 
and  to  undergo  the  distresses  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  than  to  hazard 
the  danger  of  ill-founded  conclusions  in  its  own  favour.  Most 
Christians  are,  I  believe,  so  strongly  convinced,  that  a  state  of 
anxiety  will  contribute  to  make  them  alive,  and  awake,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  backsliding,  to  quicken  them  in  their  duty,  and  to  secure 
tnem  from  carelessness  and  sloth  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  have 
a  happy  influence  toward  rendering  them  safe ;  as  willingly  to  judge 
too  unfavourably,  rather  than  too  favourably,  of  their  own  religious 
character.  An  unfavourable  judgment,  they  know,  does  not  ren- 
der the  character  itself  any  worse ;  but  only  deprives  them  of  the 
consolation,  which,  with  more  favourable  views  of  it,  they  might 
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enjoy :  while  the  contrary  opinion  might  naturally  slacken  them 
in  their  duty ;  and,  perhaps,  prevent  them  finally  from  obtaining 
salvation. 

2dly.  Another  source  of  difficulties  is  found  in  the  Peculiar  Ka* 
tural  Character  of  those^  who  are  employed  in  this  investigation. 

Some  of  these  persons  are  naturally  inclined  to  hope ;  others  to 
fear  :  some  to  cheerfulness ;  others  to  melancholy*  Some  are 
rash  :  others  are  cautious.  Some  are  ignorant :  others  are  well 
informed.  But  the  evidences,  which  establish,  or  should  establish, 
a  favourable  judgment  of  our  Christian  character,  are,  in  sub- 
stance, alwavs  the  same.  As  applied  to  persons  of  these  different 
characters,  they  must,  however,  be  seen  in  very  different  lights ; 
because,  although  Religion  is  the  same  thing,  yet  so  much  01  the 
^  peculiar  natural  character  of  the  man  remains,  after  he  has  become 
religious,  as  to  render  him  a  very  different  man  from  every  other 
religious  man.  Paul  and  John  were  both  eminently  religious. 
Their  religion  was  the  same  thing ;  but  the  men  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  If  Christians,  so  eminent,  and  excellent, 
could  differ  in  this  manner ;  how  much  more  different  from  each 
other  must  be  ordinary  Christians  I  .  How  much  more  must  the 
natural  traits  of  character  remain  in  them :  particularly)  such  as, 
in  a  greater  or  less  dcgi-ec,  are  sinful !  The  whole  object,  there- 
fore, presented  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual,  must  differ,  and 
often  greatly,  in  different  cases. 

For  example ;  one  person  becomes  the  subject  of  piety  after  a 
wise,  careful,  religious  education ;  early  and  uninterrupted  habits 
of  conscientiousness ;  in  the  possession  of  a  naturally  sweet  and 
amiable  temper ;  in  an  original  and  regular  course  of  filial  duty, 
fraternal  kindness,  and  exemplary  conduct  to  those  around  him  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  life,  generally  commendable  and  lovely. 
Another,  scarcely  educated  at  all,  possessed  of  a  rough,  gross, 
and  violent  disposition ;  and  shamefully  vicious  from  eaily  life,  is 
sanctified  in  the  midst  of  scandalous  inaulgencies,  and  rank  habits 
of  sin. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  these  two  persons  ^ill  differ  mightily 
from  each  other  in  the  visible  degree  of  that  change  of  conduct, 
which  flows  from  their  Religion.  The  former  will  perhaps  be 
scarcely  changed  at  all  even  to  an  observing  eye :  for  he  has  hereto- 
fore done,  and  in  a  certain  sense  loved  to  do,  in  many  particulars, 
the  very  things,  which  Religion  requires,  and  to  which  it  prompts  : 
and  thus  the  tenour  of  his  life  will  seem  to  those  around  him  much 
the  same,  after,  as  before,  his  Conversion.  The  latter,  sanctified 
in  the  same  degree,  will,  it  is  plain,  change  almost  the  whole 
course  of  his  conduct ;  and  assume  a  life,  entirely  new,  and  direct- 
ly opposite  to  that  which  he  led  before. 

Nor  will  the  difference  be  small  in  the  internal  state  of  these  in- 
dividuals. The  sanctified  affections^  and  purposes,  of  the  former 
will,  in  many  instances,  so  blend  themselves  with  those,  which  he 
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has  derived  from  nature  and  habit,  as  to  be  often  distin^ished  with 
difficulty,  and  not  unfrequently  to  be  entirely  undisUnguishable. 
Those  of  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  wholly  opposite,  in 
most  instances,  to  all  that  he  has  heretofore  thought,  felt,  and  de- 
signed. 

As  the  internal  and  external  conduct  of  these  individuals  is  the 
sole  ground,  on  which  each  must  judge  of  himself,  as  well  as  be 
judged  of,  by  others ;  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  objects,  con- 
cemmg  whicn  they  are  respectively  to  judge,  are  widely  different 
from  each  other*  But  this  is  not  all.  The  optics^  with  which  these 
persons  judge  concerning  their  reUgious  state,  will  plainly  be 
widely  different.  Our  dispositions  naturally  influence  our  judg- 
ment; and  usually  enter  much  more  largely  into  the  opinions 
which  we  form,  than  we  are  aware.  Thus  a  person,  strongly  in-, 
clined  to  hope,  will,  almost  of  course,  iudge  favourably ;  when  a 
person,  equally  inclined  to  fear,  would,  in  the  very  same  case, 
judge  unfavourably ;  concerning  himself.  Cheerful  persons  natu- 
rally entertain  comfortable  views  concerning  themselves ;  those, 
who  arc  melancholy,  such,  and  often  such  only,  as  are  uncomfort- 
ble,  discouraging,  and  distressing.  The  rash,  form  bold  and  pre- 
sumptuous opinions  without  hesitation :  the  cautious,  admit  opin- 
ions, fevourable  to  themselves,  slowly ;  even  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted upon  acknowledged  evidence.  The  ignorant  must  be  very 
imperfecdy  fitted  to  consider  the  various  means  of  evidence,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  consulted,  in  forming  our  opinions  concerning 
this  important  subject :  while  the  enlightened  Christian  must  be 
much  more  competent  to  draw  up  a  well-founded  determination. 

3dly.  The  similar  nature  of  those^  which  we  call  Jiatural  views 
end  affections  J  to  those  which  are  Evangelical^  furnishes  another 
source  of  these  difficulties. 

Love  and  hatred,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  confidence  and 
diame,  together  with  various  other  affections,  and  views  of  the 
mind,  really  exist,  and  operate  in  the  Christian,  as  Katural  viewt 
and  affections  ;  and  not  merely  Evangelical.  The  objects,  which 
excite  these  affections  in  both  senses,  are  often  the  same.  The 
emotions  themselves  are,  also,  so  much  alike,  as  perceived  by  the 
siind,  that  mankind  universally,  and  the  Scriptural  writers  as  well 
as  others,  call  them  by  the  same  names.  When  both  are  described 
by  those,  who  are  the  subjects  of  them,  the  description,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  commonly  the  same.  It  will,  therefore,  be  easily  believ- 
ed, that  they  are  so  similar  in  their  nature,  as,  when  they  arise 
from  the  same  objects,  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  Christian  in 
whom  they  exist,  and  at  times  impossible,  to  distinguish  them  fix)m 
each  other.  It  will  be  also  easily  seen,  that  when  ne,  who  is  not  a 
Christian,  has  these  affections  and  views  excited  in  his  mind  by  the 
objects,  which  excite  the  corresponding  Evangelical  affections  in 
the  mind  of  a  Christian,  he  may,  in  many  instances,  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  discern,  that  they  are  not  Evangelical. 
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To  illustrate  this  subject,  clearly,  to  the  view  of  my  audience, 
I  will  consider  it  more  particularly. 

A  Christian  loves  God,  his  Son,  liis  Spirit,  his  Law,  his  Gospeli 
his  Sabbath,  his  Worship,  and  his  Children*  Why  does  he  love 
them  ?  For  two  reasons.  One  is ;  their  nature  is  agreeable  to  the 
relish  of  his  mind.  The  other  is ;  they  are  useful^  and  therefore 
pleasing  to  himself*  For  both  these  reasons  he  is  bound  to  love 
them.  But,  when  he  regards  all  the  objects  with  this  affection,  it 
will  be  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  for  him  to  deter- 
mine  whether  his  emotions  are  merely  natural,  wholly  Evangelical, 
or  mixed.  He  knows,  that  he  exercises  a  love  to  God,  but  may  be 
unable  to  determine  whether  he  loves  the  character  of  God,  con- 
sidered by  itself;  whether  he  loves  the  divine  perfections  for  what 
they  are ;  or  whether  he  loves  God,  because  he  regards  him  as  a 
friend  to  himself;  and  delights  in  his  perfections,  because  he  con- 
siders them  as  engaged,  and  operating,  to  promote  his  present  and 
eternal  good.  It  would  be  difficult  for  most  persons  to  determine, 
precisely,  what  views  they  would  form  of  this  glorious  Being,  if  it 
were  revealed  to  them,  that  He  was  their  Enemy. 

As  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  Christian  to  distinguish  his  natural 
affections,  which,  so  long  as  he  is  a  man,  he  will  always  continue 
to  exercise,  from  the  corresponding  Evangelical  ones,  which  he 
exercises  as  a  Christian  :  so  it  must,  evidently,  be  more  difficult 
for  an  unrenewed  man,  who  has  never  had  any  other  beside  natural 
affections,  to  discern,  that  these  are  not  Evangelical.  When  he 
loves  God,  and  other  divine  objects,  in  what  manner  shall  he  de- 
termine, that  he  loves  him,  only  because  he  believes  him  reconcil- 
ed to  himself?  When  he  deUgnts  in  the  divine  perfections;  it  will 
not  be  easy  for  him  to  see,  that  it  is  only  because  he  supposes  them 
to  be  engaged  to  promote  his  welfare.  When  he  loves  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  it  will  be  aifficult  for  him  to  perceive,  that  it  is  only  because 
of  their  sublimity  and  beautv ;  the  good  sense,  which  they  con- 
tain ;  the  happy  mfluence,  which  thev  have  on  mankind ;  and  tHe 
comforting  promises,  which  he  consiaers  them  as  speaking  to  him-^ 
self.  When  he  loves  Christians  ;  it  will  often  be  beyond  his  power 
to  determine,  that  it  is  not  because  of  their  natural  amiableness 
of  character ;  the  a^eableness  of  their  manners ;  their  friendship, 
or  kind  offices,  to  himself ;  and  their  general  usefulness  to  others, 
with  whom  he  is  connected. 

A  person  is  quiet  under  provocations.  This  may  arise  from- 
meekness.  It  may  also  arise  from  a  sense  of  the  wisdom,  the 
dignity,  and  the  usefulness,  of  this  spirit.  He  is  kind  to  enemies.. 
This  may  arise  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  peculiar  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  good  man,  furnished  by  this  exercise  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence ;  from  a  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  forgiveness ;  or  fh>m 
the  danger  of  not  finding  himself  forgiven. 

I  mignt  extend  this  course  of  thought  through  all  the  objects  of 
self-examination ;  and  show,  that  similar  difficulties  attend  thein 
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all.  Every  Christian  must,  I  tliink,  have  experienced  them  in  his 
own  case  ;  and  every  person,  accustomed  to  converse  much  with 
others  on  the  erouncls  of  their  hope  concerning  themselves,  must 
have  perceived  them  continually  occurring  in  the  progress  of  eve- 
ry such  conversation. 

4thly.  Another  source  of  this  difficultly  is  found  in  the  transient 
nature  of  all  our  Emotions. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  every  exercise  of  our  affections  has  only  a 
momentary  existence  in  the  mind.  It  rises  ;  is  indulged ;  and  is 
gone.  All  our  knowledge  of  its  nature^  in  the  mean  time,  exists  m 
the  Consciousness  of  it,  while  it  is  passing  ;  in  our  Remembrance  of 
that  consciousness,  known  to  be  imperfect ;  and  in  our  Acquaint" 
ance  with  its  effects,  often  of  a  character  more  or  less  doubtful*^^ 
Few  words  can  be  necessary  to  show,  that  our  knowlcoge  of 
these  exercises,  gained  in  this  manner,  must  be  attended  by  many 
imperfections.  Our  opportunity  for  viewing  it,  while  it  is  pass- 
ing, is  so  short,  and  often  so  carelessly  employed ;  our  remem- 
brance of  it,  when  it  is  past,  is  so  far  removed  from  certain  ac- 
curacy ;  and  its  effects  may  be  so  easily,  and,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, so  justly,  attributed  to  various  causes  ;  that  the  whole  view, 
taken  of  them  by  the  mind,  will  frequently  be  obscure,  and  its  de- 
cision unsatisfactory. 

Hence  appears  the  wisdom  of  fastening  upon  a  course  of  such 
exercises  ;  as  furnisliing  far  better  means  of  determining  our  reli- 
gious character,  rather  than  resting  it  upon  a  few.  A  character 
may  be  successfully  discerned  in  many  exercises  of  a  similar  kind, 
which,  usually,  we  shall  attempt  in  vain  to  discover,  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, in  a  small  number.  A  thousand  blades  of  grass  will,  in  the 
Spring,  give  a  green  and  living  aspect  to  that  field,  which,  with 
a  hundred,  would  still  retain  the  russet  appearance  of  absolute 
death. 

5thly.  Another  fruitful  source  of  the  same  difficulties  is  furnish* 
9d  hy  the  Imperfect  state  of  Religion  in  the  mind. 

This,  indeed,  may,  in  an  extensive  sense,  be  considered  as  the 
general  source  of  diem  all.  I  have  heretofore  observed,  that  An- 
gels cannot  but  know,  that  they  are  holy  ;  and  fiends,  that  they  are 
sinful.  Were  we  perfecdy  holy,  then,  we  should  certainly  know 
this  to  be  our  character. 

But  tlicrc  are  particular  difficulties,  attending  this  subject,  which 
deserve  to  be  marked. 

The  mind  of  every  Christian  experiences  many  alternations  of 
holiness  and  sin.  Temptations  often,  and  unexpectedly,  intrude. 
The  objects,  which  engross  the  whole  heart  of  the  sinner,  unhap- 
pily engage  at  times,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  that  of  the  Christian. 
Nor  is  their  influence  always  transient.  David,  Solomon,  and 
other  Saints  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  sinned  for  a  length  of 
time.  Not  a  small  number  of  sins  are  committed  in  thought,  word, 
and  action,  in  the  brighter  and  better  seasons  $  nay,  in  the  bright* 
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est  and  best.  '^  I  sin,^^  says  Bishop  Beveric^e ;  ^^  I  repent  of  my 
sins,  and  sin  in  my  repentance.  I  pray  for  forgiveness,  and  sin  in 
my  prayers.  I  resolve  against  ray  future  sin,  and  sin  in  forming^ 
my  resolutions.  So  that  1  may  say,  My  whole  life  is  almost  a 
continued  course  of  sin."  This  is  the  language  of  one  of  the 
best  men  that  ever  lived.  A  still  better  man  has  said.  The  good^ 
that  Iwouldj  that  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil,  that  I  would  noty  that  I  do,, 
I  find^  then,  a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  ispreeeni  wiih 
me.  After  the  inward  manj  I  delight  in  the  law  of  Goal  But  I  see 
another  law  in  mu  membersj  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mindy 
and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  ofstn,  which  is  in  my  mem* 
bef^.  0  wretched  man,  that  lam  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  F 

Inow,  the  whole  life,  not  of  such  men  as  these,  but  of  men,  who 
though  generally  of  a  similar  character,  are  greatly  inferior  to 
these  in  religious  excellence,  is  almost  always  the  real  object  of  a 
Christianas  examination.  This,  also,  is  to  be  continually  examin- 
ed :  the  worjt,  and  the  best,  parts  alike.  But  it  is  plain,  that  the 
comfortable  evidence  of  our  piety,  furnished  by  the  prevalence  of 
holiness  in  the  best  seasons,  will  be  always  impaired  by  conti'ary 
evidence,  in  periods  of  declension ;  will  sometimes  be  rendered 
obscure,  and  at  others  overbalanced.  It  is  further  evident,  that, 
as  our  whole  judgment  will,  and  ought  to  be,  usually  made  up, 
pardy  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  our  present  state,  and  partly 
of  our  past  judgments,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  were 
founded ;  evidence,  contradicting,  impairing,  and  obscuring  each 
other :  a  degree  of  confusion,  and  uncertainty,  in  the  views  of  the 
mind  concerning  its  religious  character,  will  almost  necessarily  re- 
sult, in  many  instances,  from  this  complicated  and  perplexed  state 
of  things. 

6thly-  JVb  small  difficulties  are  often  thrown  in  our  way  by  the 
Backslidings  of  Others* 

Many  persons,  who  are  really  Christians,  decline,  at  times,  from 
holiness  of  life  so  greatly,  and  so  long,  as  to  excite  not  only  the 
sneers  and  contempt,  but  the  just  censures  also,  of  those  who  are 
7iot  Christians ;  and  the  extreme  regret,  and  the  Christian  disci- 
pline, of  those  who  are.  Other  men,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  fre- 
quently question,  or  deny,  the  very  existence  of  Religion.  Chris- 
tjans  ao  not,  indeed,  go  this  unwarrantable  length ;  but  they  can*^^ 
not  avoid  recollecting,  that,  frequently,  the  persons,  who  have 
thus  declined,  were,  m  their  view,  better  than  themselves ;  and 
feeling  (he  hopes,  which  they  have  entertained  of  their  own 
piety,  greatly  lessened.  They  are  compelled  to  doubt  of  the  re- 
ligion of  these  men ;  and  almost  irresistioly  question  the  reality  of 
their  own. 

There  are  other  persons,  who  strongly  believe  themselves  to  be 
rdigious ;  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  Eve  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
persuade  others,  that  they  are  eminent  Christiaiis ;  who  afterward* 
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prove  by  their  conduct,  that  they  arc  not  Christians.  Judas,  ffy^ 
mencsus,  Philttus^  and  others,  were  of  this  character ;  and  multi- 
tudes more,  in  every  succeeding  age.  When  these  persons  fall ; 
all  the  evidence,  which  convinced  either  themselves,  or  others,  of 
their  piety,  is  plainly  proved  to  be  unsolid ;  and  we  are  naturally 
led  to  ask  whether  the  evidence,  on  which  we  have  relied,  as  the 
foundation  of  our  own  hope,  be  not  the  very  same ;  or,  if  it  is 
known  to  be  different,  whether  wc  have  reason  to  think  it  at  all 
better.  In  this  way,  we  naturally  come  to  suspect  the  grounds,  on 
which  the  belief  of  our  piety  has  rested ;  and  to  doubt  whether 
we  are  not  equally  deceived  with  them. 

7lhly.  I  am  of  opinion^  that  God^  for  whe  and  good  reasonsy  ad- 
ministers  his  Spiritual  Providence  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  his 
children  destitute  of  the  Faith  of  Assurance,  for  their  own  Good. 

This  opinion,  I  am  well  aware,  will  most  probably  be  doubted ; 
although  I  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  it,  myself.  It  is  proper  there- 
fore, mat  I  should  mention  some  reasons,  which  induce  me  to 
adopt  it. 

Firet.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  that  the  evidence,  enjoyed  by  Chris' 
tians  concerning  their  piety,  is  in  no  regular  manner,  or  degree, 
proportioned  to  their  real  excellence  of  character.  The  proof  of 
this  position  is  complete,  both  from  our  own  observation,  and 
from  the  history  of  experimental  and  practical  religion,  given  us 
in  the  lives  of  great  multitudes  of  eminently  gooa  men.  Such 
men,  after  having  enjoyed,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  consoling  evi- 
dence of  their  good  estate,  have,  through  periods  also  long,  been 
distressed  with  doubts  and  darkness,  and  sometimes  with  deep  des- 
pondence ;  and  have  nevertheless  afterwards  obtained  the  same 
consolations  throughout  their  remaining  lives.  To  such  seasons 
tlie  Psalmist  plaiiuy  alludes  in  many  declarations,  descriptions, 
and  prayers*  These  are  the  seasons,  in  which  he  speaks  of  God 
as  hiding  his  face  from  him  ;  and  of  himself,  as  disquieted,  trou- 
bled, sorrowful,  mourning ;  as  almost  gone  ;  as  having  his  feet  in 
the  miry  pit ;  and  as  overwhelmed  by  the  billows  of  affliction. — 
Such  seasons  are,  also,  familiarly  spoken  of  by  Christians,  as  times 
of  darkness  and  sorrow,  in  which  the  light  of  God's  countenance 
is  hidden  from  them. 

Secondly.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  promise  in  the  Gospel, 
to  Christians,  as  such,  of  the  Faith  of  Assurance  ;  nor  any  direct 
intimation,  that  they  shall  possess  evidence  of  their  piety,  propor^ 
Honed  to  the  degree,  in  which  it  exists.  All  the  promises  of  this 
nature  seem  to  be  indefinite;  and  to  indicate,  that  Christians  shall 
enjoy  some  evidence  of  this  nature,  rather  than  to  point  out  the  de- 
gree, in  which  it  shall  be  enjoyed.  The  Spirit  testifies  with  their  spi- 
rits, in  a  degree  and  manner  accordant  with  his  pleasure,  thai  thetf 
are  children  of  God.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  if  any  inan  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.  But  the 
word  know,  in  this  case,  plainly  means  no  other,  than  that  he  shall 
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have  a  strong  and  satisfying  persuasion :  for  it  cannot  be  said,  that 
knowiedge^  in  the  proper  sense,  is  ever  attainable  with  regard  to 
this  subject*  And  this  strong  persuasion,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God,  may  exist  without  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  we 
are  his  children. 

Thirdly.  There  seems  to  be  a  plain  and  important  reason,  why 
most  Christians  should  be  left  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty^  con- 
cerning this  subject.  In  all  the  earlier  ages  of  their  piety,  and  in 
all  other  cases  m  which  it  is  not  eminently  vigorous,  they  would  be 
prone,  if  they  possessed  high  consolatory  evidence,  especially  if 
they  possessed  full  assurance,  of  their  renovation,  imperfect  as 
they  then  always  are,  to  be  at  ease ;  to  settle  quietly  down  in  that 
imperfect  state ;  and  in  this  manner  to  come  far  short  of  those  re- 
ligious attainments,  which,  now,  they  actually  make ;  and  perhaps 
finally  to  fall  away.  As  the  case  now  is,  their  fears  serve  to  quicK- 
en  them  no  less  dian  their  hopes  :  and  by  the  influence  of  both 
they  continue  to  advance  in  holiness  to  the  end  of  life. 

Fourthly.  The  fact  is,  unquestionably,  as  I  have  stated  it;^and  it 
cannot  he  rationally  denied  to  be  a  part  of  the  Spiritual  Providence 
of  God. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  we  learn  the  necessity  of  performing 
daily,  and  carefully,  the  duty  of  Self  examination. 

If  such  difficulties  attend  this  duty;  we  arie  bound  to  exercise 
proportionally  greater  care,  and  exactness,  in  performing  it. 

3dly.  We  are  taught  to  rest  our  hopes  on  the  general  tenour  of  our 
dispositions  and  conduct,  and  not  on  particular  views,  affections,  or 
actions.  These  may  be  counterfeitea;  but  to  counterfeit  the  whole 
tenour  of  a  life,  seems  impossible. 

Sdly.  We  perceive  the  necessity  of  inquiring, particularly,  whether 
we  increase  in  holiness.  Evangelical  holiness  increases  by  its  own 
nature,  though  irregularly.  False  religious  affections  by  their  na- 
ture decline  at  no  very  late  periods. 

4thly.  We  learn  the  necessity  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  contin^ 
ually,jor  that  evidence,  which  alone  is  genuine,  and  on  which  alone 
we  can  safely  rest.  In  the  Scriptures  only,  is  this  Evidence  to  be 
found. 

5thly.  How  conspicuous  are  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  in 
causing  the  backslidings,  and  other  defects  of  good  men,  to  be  re- 
cordea,for  the  instruction  and  consolation  of  Christians  in  all  sue* 
ceeding  ages.  These  evils,  and  the  distresses  and  doubts  which 
they  occasion,  attended  them.  Still  they  were  truly  pious.  They 
may  attend  us  therefore  ;  while  we  may,  nevertheless,  be  also  sub- 
jects of  piety. 

6thly.  The  same  vnsdom  and  goodness  are  still  more  conspicuous 
m  the  manner,  in  which  the  Psalms  are  written.  The  Psalms  are, 
chiefly,  an  account  of  the  experimental  religion  of  inspired  men. 
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In  this  account,  we  find  that  many  of  them,  particularly  Datidj  the 
principal  writer,  experienced  all  the  doubts,  difficulties,  and  sor- 
rows, which  are  now  suffered  by  good  men*  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  vast  numbers  of  Christians  hiBive  by  these  two  means  been 
preserved  from  final  despondence. 

7thly.  The  subject j  in  its  naturCj  furnishes  strong,  though  omK- 
rect  Consolation  to  Christians.  When  they  find  doubts,  and  con- 
sequent distress,  concerning  their  religious  character,  multiplied ; 
they  here  see,  that  they  may  be  thus  multiplied,  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  the  foct,  that  they  themselves  are  Christians ;  and  are 
thus  prevented  firom  sinking  into  despair* 

8thly.  We  here  learn  the  absolute  ntcessity  of  betaking  owrselves 
io  Gody  m  daUy  prayer,  for  his  unerring  guidance  in  this  d^ficult 
path  of  duty.  If  so  many  embarrassments  attend  this  important 
employment ;  the  assistance  of  the  divine  Spirit  is  plainly  imfis- 
pensaole  to  our  safety,  and  success.  If  this  assistance  be  &ith{ully 
sought ;  we  know,  that  it  will  be  certainly  granted. 

9thly.  fVe  here  discern  the  goodnessj  manifested  m  thai  tiuKs- 
pensaSle  and  glorious  protnise  /  i  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsaks 
thee.  For  creatures,  struggling  with  so  many  difficulties  to  be  Mt 
at  all,  would  be  inconceivably  dangerous :  to  be  forsaken  would  be 
fetal.  But  the  divine  presence,  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  and  even 
much  greater  dangers,  furnishes  complete  and  final  safe^  to  every 
€hadofGod.      ^  ^  ^ 
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THE   LAW   OF   GOD. THE    LAW    PERFECT* 


FsALM  lix.  7. — The  Law  of  ike  Lord  it  peffeet.  i 

In  the  whole  preceding  series  of  discourses,  I  have  examined 
with  attention  the  principal  Doctrines,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Particularly,  1  have  exhibited  the  Existence  and  Perfections 
of  God,  and  his  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  the  Character 
and  Circumstances  of  Man,  both  before  and  after  his  apostacy ; 
and  the  Impossibility  of  his  justification  by  his  personal  obedience. 
I  have  considered,  at  length,  the  Character  and  Mediation  of 
Christ,  and  the  Nature  of  Evangelical  Justification  through  his 
righteousness ;  the  Character  and  Agency  of  the  Holv  Ghost ;  the 
Necessity  and  Nature  of  Regeneration :  its  Anteceaents,  Attend- 
ants, Consequents,  and  Evidences.  All  these,  united,  constitute 
the  body  of  those  peculiarly  important  TnUhsy  to  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  reauired  us  to  render  our  reli^ous  Faith» 

The  secona  great  division  of  subjects,  in  such  a  system,  is.  form- 
ed of  the  Scriptural  Precepts,  reqwring  of  us  those  internal,  and 
external,  acts,  commonly  termed  the  Duty,  or  Duiiesj  of  manlund. 
We  are  notj  however,  to  sttppose,  that  Faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures  is  not  itself  a  prime  duty  of  man*  The  contrary  has,  I 
trust,  been  amply  proved.  Jior  are  we  to  stippose  that  any  one  of 
these  doctrines  has  not,  naturally j  an  important,  practical  influence 
on  mankind.  The  contrary  to  this,  also,  has,  it  is  presumed,  been 
extensively  shown.  Finally ;  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  Faith  in 
Christ,  and  Repentance  towards  God,  are  duties  of  fallen  beings, 
less  real,  less  necessary,  less  essential,  or  less  acceptable,  than  any 
other  duties  whatever*  The  conformity  of  the  understanding  and 
the  heart  to  every  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is,  by  the  authonty  of 
God,  made  equally  a  duty  with  obedience  to  every  precept.  All 
that  can  with  propriety  l>e  said  of  this  nature  is,  that  those,  wUch 
are  customarily  called;  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  are  usually 

f)resented  to  us  rather  in  the  form  of  Truths  wnich  we  are  to  be- 
ieve,  than  of  Commands  which  we  are  to  obey ;  and  that  the  pre- 
cepts are  commonly  riven  to  us  in  their  own  proper  form,  reqiiring 
our  obedience  directly. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  conformity  of  our 
hearts,  and  lives,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  is  often  expressly 
enjoined  by  the  Scriptures.  To  repent  of  our  'Sins,  and  to  believe  in 
Christ,  are  the  immediate  objects  of  the  great  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.    It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  every  Precept  becomes, 
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a  slight  alteration  in  the  phraseology^  a  Doctrine.  For  exam* 
]))e,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  is  easily 
altered  into  a  mere  Truth,  only  dv  changing  the  phraseology  into 
"  It  is  right,  or  it  is  thy  duty,  to  love  the  I^i-d,  thy  God,  with  all 
thy  heart,''  A  cordial  faitii  in  this  declaration  is  here,  as  with  re- 
spect to  eVery  other  precept,  the  spirit,  whence  is  derived  all  genu- 
ine obedience. 

Truth  is  commonly  divided  into  that  which  is  practical,  and  that 
which  is  speculative.  But  moral  truth  cannot,  in  the  strict  sense, 
be  justly  divided  in  this  manner.  Every  moral  truth  is  of  a  practi«> 
cal  nature.  Its  influence,  I  acknowledge,  is  in  some  cases  indirect ; 
while  in  others  it  is  direct.  But  it  can  never  be  truly  denied,  in 
any  case,  that  its  influence  is  really  of  this  nature. 

The  observations,  which  I  intend  to  make  on  the  several  sub- 
jects, included  in  the  second  great  division  of  the  system  of  theol* 
ogy,  I  propose  to  preface  with  a  general  accotcnt  of  the  Divine 
Law.  The  doctrine,  which  I  mean  to  discuss  in  this  account,  is 
that,  which  the  text  expresses  in  the  very  best  terms,  which  can 
be  chosen ;  viz. 

The  Law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect* 

In  proof  of  this  truth  I  allege  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  The  Law  of  (rod  is  the  result  of  his  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness, 
wtmld  form  a  rule  for  the  government  of  moral  beings,  which  did 
not  possess  such  attributes,  as  must  render  it  a  perfect  directory  of 
their  moral  comdact.  It  may  easily  be  believed,  tnat  God  may  make 
moral  beings,  of  many  different  classes :  some  of  superior,  and 
some  of  inferior,  capacities :  but  it  cannot  be  ima^ned,  that  he 
would  not  require  of  all  such  beings  a  character,  ana  conduct,  the 
best,  of  which  they  were  naturally  capable.     Inferior  wisdom  and 

foodncss  might  be  unable  to  devise,  or  unincUned  to  require,  the 
est  conduct  and  character  in  moral  creatures ;  or  to  point  out 
the  means^  by  which  this  character  could  be  most  easily  and 
perfecdv  formed,  or  the  conduct^  in  which  it  would  most  advan- 
taeeousfy  operate.  But  none  of  these  things  are  attributable  to 
infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  thus  employed.  They,  of  course, 
must  require  the  best  character  and  conduct ;  must  point  out  the 
best  means  of  forming  it,  and  the  best  modes  in  which  it  can  ope- 
rate. To  suppose  a  law,  which  is  the  result  of  these  attributes, 
not  to  be  perfect,  is  to  suppose,  either  that  God  did  not  know  what 
would  be  the  best  character  in  his  moral  creatures,  or  did  not 
choose  to  require  it  of  them.  Both  parts  of  this  alternative  are  too 
obviously  absurd  to  need  a  refutation. 

Further ;  A  law  is  always  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
lawgiver ;  and  is,  of  course,  an  expression  of  his  own  character. 
This  is  pre-eminently  applicable  to  the  Law  of  God.  In  forming 
it,  he  was  under  no  necessity,  and  could  have  no  motive,  beside 
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what  is  involved  in  his  own  pleasure,  to  induce  him  to  form  it  in 
anj^  nven  manner.  The  things,  which  it  requires,  are  the  things 
which  he  approves,  and  is  seen  to  approve ;  the  things,  in  which 
he  delights,  and  is  seen  to  delight ;  the  thin^,  therefore,  which  en- 
tirely snow  his  real  character.  But  the  things,  actually  required, 
include  all,  which  are  due  from  his  moral  creatures  to  j/ttn,  to  tach 
other  J  and  to  themselves  ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  their  internal  and 
external  moral  conduct.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  God 
would  exhibit  his  own  perfect  character  imperfectly^  in  a  case  of 
this  magnitude.  That,  in  a  law,  expressing  thus  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  seen  to  express  it ;  a  law,  from  which  they  must  of  neces- 
sity learn  his  character  more  certainly,  than  from  any  thing  else  ; 
a  law,  which  regulated,  and  required,  all  the  moral  conduct  ever 
required  of  them;  he  should  not  prescribe  a  perfect  collection  of 
rules ;  a  collection  absolutely  perfect ;  is  a  supposition,  amounting 
to  nothing  less  than  this  :  that  in  exhibiting  his  character  to  the 
Intelligent  Universe  he  would  present  it  in  a  false  li^ht ;  and  lead 
them  by  a  solemn  act  of  his  own,  necessarily,  to  consider  him  either 
as  a  weak,  or  as  an  immoral,  being. 

3dly.  The  Law  of  God  is  perfectly  fitted  to  the  State,  and  CapO' 
city,  of  Intelligent  Creatures. 

The  divine  Law  is  wholly  included  in  two  precepts :  Thou  shall 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  zoith  all  thy  heart ;  ana  thy  neighbour  as  fAy- 
self  These  are  so  short,  as  to  be  necessarily  included  in  a  sin^e 
very  short  sentence  ;  so  intelligible,  as  to  be  understood  by  every 
moral  beine,  who  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  God  and  Neighoour :  so  easily  remenwered,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  escape  from  our  memory,  unless  by  wan- 
ton, criminal  negligence  of  ours :  and  so  easily  applicable  to  every 
case  of  moral  action,  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  unless  tnrough  indispo- 
sition to  obey.     At  the  same  time,  obedience  to  them  ts  rendered 
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that  external  conduct,  by  which  the  obedience  is,  in  some  cases, 
completed.  The  disposition  to  obey,  is  also  confined  to  a  single  af- 
fectum of  the  heart,  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  affections : 
viz.  Love.  Love,  saith  St.  Paw,  is  tlufulfilltM  of  the  Law.  The 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  moral  creatures,  therefore,  are  in  this 
manner  efficaciously  preserved  fitHn  mistaking  their  duty. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  two  precepts,  notwithstanding  their 
brevity,  are  so  comprehensive,  as  to  include  every  possible  moral 
action.  The  Archangel  is  not  laised  above  their  control ;  nor  can 
any  action  of  his  exceed  that  bound  which  .they  ]n«scribe.  The 
Child,  who  has  passed  the  verge  of  moral  agency,  is  not  placed 
beneath  their  regulation ;  and  wnatever  virtue  he  may  exercise  is 
no  other  than  a  fulfilment  of  their  requisitions.  Ml  the  duties, 
which  we  immediately  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
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ourselves,  are  by  these  precepts  alike  comprehended,  and  requir- 
ed. In  a  word,  endlessly  various  as  moral  action  may  be,  it  ex- 
ists in  no  form,  or  instance,  in  which  he  who  perfectly  obeys  these 
precepts,  will  not  have  done  his  duty,  and  will  not  find  himself  jus- 
tified and  accepted  bv  God. 

Sdly.  The  Law  of  Ood  requires  the  best  possible  Moral  Char" 
acter. 

To  reauire  and  accomplish  this  great  object,  an  object  in  its  im- 
portance literally  inunense,  is  supremely  worthv  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  this  glorious  Being.  To  make  his  moral  creatures 
virtuous  is  unquestionably  the  only  method  of  rendering  them  real- 
ly and  extensively  useful,  and  laying  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
tneir  enduring  happiness.  But  all  virtue  is  summed  up  in  the  ful- 
filment of  these  two  Commands :  7%ou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  In  doing  this, 
every  individual  becomes  as  amiable,  excellent,  dignified,  and  use- 
ful, as  with  his  own  capacity  he  can  be.  Should  he  advance  in  his 
capacity  through  endless  duration,  all  the  good,  which  he  will  ever 
do ;  all  the  honour,  which  he  will  ever  render  to  his  Creator ;  all 
the  excellence,  amiableness,  and  dignity,  which  he  will  ever  ac- 
quire ;  will  be  nothing  but  obedience  to  these  two  commands* 
The  beauty  and  glory  of  the  Evangelical  character;  the  rapturous 
flame  which  glows  in  the  breast  of  a  Seraph;  the  transcendent  ex- 
altation of  an  Archangel ;  is  completely  included  in  loving  God 
with  all  the  heart j  and  his  neighbour  as  himself  Nay,  the  infinite 
loveliness,  the  supreme  glory,  of  the  Godhead,  is  no  other  than  Ais 
disposition,  boundlessly  exerted  in  the  Uncreated  Mind,  and  pro- 
ducing, in  an  unlimited  extent,  and  an  eternal  succession,  its  prop- 
er and  divine  eflects  on  the  Intelligent  Universe.  Gorf,  saith  St. 
Johnj  is  Love. 

4thly.  The  Law  of  God  proposes^  and  accomplishes^  the  best  pos- 
sible End. 

The  only  ultimate  good  is  Happiness :  by  which  I  intend  Enjoy- 
ment^ whether  springing  fix)m  the  mind  itself,  or  flowing  into  it 
from  external  sources.  Perfect  happiness  is  perfect  goocl ;  or,  in 
otherwords,  includes  whatever  is  desirable:  and  this  is  the  g«)d, 
which  the  divine  law  proposes,  as  its  own  proper  and  supreme 
End. 

This  end  is  with  exact  propriety  divisible,  and  is  customarily  di- 
vided, into  two  great  parts:  the  first  usually  termed  the  Glory  of 
God:  the  second,  the  Mappiness  of  the  Intelligent  Creation. 

The  original  J  and  essential^  Glory  of  God  is  his  Mility^  and  Dis- 
position,  to  accomplish  perfect  happiness.  This  is  his  inherent,  un- 
changeable, and  eternal  perfection.  But  the  glory  of  God,  to 
which  I  refer,  is  what  is  often  called  his  declarative  glory ;  and  is 
no  other  than  this  verv  perfection,  manifested  in  his  conduct,  imme- 
diately by  himself  and,  mediately  in  their  conduct,  by  the  Intelligent 
Creation.    In  this  sense,  the  glory  of  God  is  proposed,  and  ac*» 
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complished,  by  his  Law,  when  he  prescribes  to  his  intelligent 
Creatures,  and  produces  in  them,  a  disposition  to  love  lim  with  all 
the  hearty  and  each  other  as  themselves.  This  disposition  's,  be- 
yond all  estimation,  the  most  lovely,  the  most  excellent,  lae  most 
glorious,  work  of  the  Creator's  hands ;  incomparably  the  greatest 
proof  of  his  sufficiency,  and  incUnation,  to  effectuate  perfect  good; 
and,  therefore,  infinitely  honourable  to  his  character.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  disposition,  on  their  part,  and  in  its  genuine 
effects,  they  render  to  him  also,  voluntarily,  and  directly,  all  the 
honour,  which  can  be  rendered  to  the  Infinite  Mind  by  Intelligent 
Creatures*  , 

At  the  same  time,  the  divine  Law  is  the  source  of  perfect  Happi- 
ness to  them.  Voluntary  beings  are  the  only  original  sources  of 
happiness:  and  Virtuej  which  is  nothing  but  this  disposition,  is,  in 
them,  the  only  productive  cause  of  happiness.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  it,  all  beings,  in  whom  it  prevails,  unite  to  do  the  utmost 
sood  in  their  power.  The  good,  therefore,  which  is  actually  done 
by  them,  is  the  greatest  good  which  can  be  derived  fit>m  the  efforts 
of  Intelligent  Creatures.  As  in  this  manner  they  become  perfect- 
ly lovely,  praiseworthy,  and  rewardable,  in  the  sight  of  God ;  he 
can,  with  tne  utmost  propriety,  and  therefore  certainly  rof//,  reward 
them,  by  actually  communicating  to  them  the  most  exalted  hnppi- 
ness,  01  which  they  are  capable.  The  kingdom  of  glory  in  tnc 
heavens,  with  its  endless  and  perfect  Providential  dispensations, 
will,  to  Saints  and  Angels,  constitute  this  reward. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Glory  of  God  as  the  first  great  division  of 
thejferfect  End,  proposed  hy  the  divine  law.  The  glory  of  God  is  that 
in  which  his  happiness  consists  ;  the  object^  infinitely  enjoyed  hy  the 
Infinite  Mind;  tne  Sufficiency  for  all  good,  not  only  existing,  and 
enjoyed  by  contemplation,  but  operating,  also,  and  enjoyed  in  its 
genuine  and  proper  effects. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  no  other  possible  means 
of  accomplishing  this  illustrious  end,  beside  this  disposition.  In- 
telligent beings  are  the  onhr  beings,  by  whom  Gou  can  be  thus 
flonfied.  They  are  the  only  beings  who  can  understand,  either 
is  character  or  his  works  ;  or  perceive  the  glory,  which,  he  direct- 
ly manifests  in  them.  They  are,  also,  the  onljnbcings  who  can  render 
to  him  love,  reverence,  or  obedience ;  and  thus  honour  his  character 
in  such  a  manner,  as  this  can  be  done  by  creatures.  Without  them 
the  Universe,  with  all  its  furniture  and  splendour,  would  still  be  a 
solitude. 

At  the  same  time,  Intelligent  beings  alone  either  produce,  or  en- 
joy, happiness  in  any  great  degree. 

But  diere  is  no  other  disposition  in  such  beings,  besides  this, 
which  can  voluntarily  glorify  God,  or  produce  important  and  en- 
during happiness,  ft  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that 
<«io  obedience,  and  no  regard  whatever,  rendered  by  rational  crea- 
bares  to  God,  can  be  of  any  value,  or  in  any  degree  amiable,  or 
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acceptabl«^  except  that  which  is  voluntary ;  or  that  towards  beings 
who  did  not  love  him,  he  could  not  exercise  any  Complacency. 
It  is  scarcely  more  necessary  to  observe,  that  beings,  who  did  not 
voluntarily  produce  happiness,  could  neither  enjoy  it  themselves, 
nor  yield  it  to  others.  The  seat  of  happiness  is  the  mind ;  and 
Uu»  first,  or  original  happiness,  which  it  nnds,  is  ever  found  in  its 
own  approbation  of  its  conduct,  and  the  delightful  nature  of  its 
ilfiections.  But  no  mind  can  be  self-approv^,  which  does  not 
first  love  God  and  its  fellow-creatures ;  and  no  affections  can  be 
delightful,  except  those  which  spring  from  the  same  disposition. 
Its  views  of  God,  and  its  affections  towards  Him,  its  apprehensions 
of  His  complacency  towards  itseff,  and  its  enjoyment  of  his  bles" 
sings  ;  constitute  the  second  great  division  of  its  happiness*  But  no 
mind  can  have  delightful  views  of  God,  or  delightral  affections  to- 
wards him ;  or  be  the  object  of  his  complacency ;  except  that 
which  loves  him  supremely.  TTu  third  great  division  of  this  stdject 
consists  in  the  esteem,  the  love,  and  the  kind  offices,  mtUuaUy  uUer- 
changed  by  Rational  beings*  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  these  can 
never  exist  in  any  material  degree,  where  the  second  command  of 
this  law  is  not  cordially  obeyed.  But  the  mind,  influenced  by  the 
love  which  is  the  ftdflling  of  the  law,  is  self-approved,  approved 
bv  God,  and  approved  by  its  fellow-creatures.  All  its  affections, 
also,  towards  itself,  its  Creator,  and  the  Intelligent  Universe,  are 
delightful.  At  the  same  time,  all  its  actions  are  productive  of  glo- 
ry to  the  Creator,  and  of  good  to  his  creation. 

Thus  the  law  of  God,  by  laying  hold  on  this  single  great  principle, 
has  directed  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind  to  the  production  of  the 
best  of  all  ends,  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

REMARKS. 

IVom  tfiese  observations  it  appears, 

1st.  That  the  Law  of  God  is,  and  must  of  necessity  be.  Unchangeable 
and  Eternal. 

Our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  pass 
away,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  Law  shall  fail.  This  declar- 
ation has,  I  presume,  seemed  extraoi*dinary  to  every  reader  of  the 
New  Testament.  To  many  it  has,  in  all  probability,  appeared  in- 
credible. But,  if  I  mistake  not,  these  observations  furnish  us  not 
onlv  with  ample  evidence  of  its  truth,  but  with  ample  reasons,  why 
it  snould  be  true.  A  law,  which  is  the  result  of  infinite  Wisdom 
and  Goodness ;  which  is  perfectly  fitted  to  the  state,  and  capacity, 
of  Intelligent  Creatures ;  which  requires  the  best  possible  Moral 
Character;  which  proposes  and  accomplishes  the  best  possible 
End ;  and  without  which  neither  the  Glory  of  God,  nor  the  Happi- 
ness of  the  Intelligent  Creation,  could  be  established,  or  perpetu- 
ated ;  plainly  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  cliuainged.  Were  God  to 
change  it,  he  must  change  it  for  the  worse ;  firom  a  perfect  law  to 
lA  imperfect  one.  Whatever  rule  he  should  prescribe,  in  its  place, 
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for  the  conduct  of  his  moral  creatures,  must  require  somethingi 
which  is  wrong,  or  fail  to  require  something,  whica  is  right.  Nei- 
ther of  these  could  be  just,  or  wise,  or  good.  Nor  couui  his  Wis- 
dom, Justice,  or  Goodness,  be  manifested,  or  even  preserved,  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  law ;  much  less  in  annulling  a  perfect 
law,  and  substituting  an  imperfect  one  in  its  place.  To  give  up 
this  law  would  be  to  sacrifice  his  own  fflory,  and  the  happmess  of 
bis  Intelligent  creation.  These,  united,  constitute  the  very  Endi 
for  which  the  heavens  and  the  eajth  were  made.  In  the  case  sup- 
posed, therefore,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  would  exist  to  no  pur- 
pose; that  is,  to  no  purpose  worthy  of  Jehovah. 

Sdly.  Tliis  stMect  furnishes  tu  wUh  one  affecting  view  of  the  Evil 
ofSm. 

Sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  Law:  that  is,  Sin  is  the  dispo^ih 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Ufe,  directly  opposed  tp 
what  the  Law  requires.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  the  decisions  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  to  the  best  possible  character ;  an4 
to  tine  best  possible  end :  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  supreme  good 
of  the  Intelligent  Creation.  Of  all  these  the  Law  is  cither  the 
transcript,  or  the  indispensable  means.  So  far  as  sin  has  power  to 
operate,  it  operates  to  their  destruction ;  and  its  native  tendency 
would  prevent  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  universe. 

The  evil  of  sin  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  sinner  to  accom- 
plish his  evil  designs;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  designs  themselves, 
and  the  disposition  which  gave  them  birth ;  and  must  ever  bear 
some  general  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  which  it 
would  accomplish,  if  it  were  permitted  to  operate  without  re- 
straint. From  what  has  been  said  it  is  plain,  that  this  mischief 
transcends  all  finite  comprehension.  The  evil,  therefore,  which  is 
inherent  in  it,  must  be  incalculably  great. 

We  see  this  truth  verified  in  the  present  world.  All  the  misery, 
sufiered  here,  is  the  eficct  of  sin.  Sin  blotted  out  the  bliss  of  Para* 
disc ;  and  established  in  its  place  private  wretchedness  and  pub- 
lic suffering.  The  smile  of  complacency  it  changed  into  the 
gloomy  firown  of  wrath  and  malice.  For  the  embrace  of  firiend- 
ship  it  substituted  the  attack  of  the  assassin.  The  son^  of  joy  it 
converted  into  a  groan  of  anguish:  the  ascription  of  praise  it  com* 
muted  for  the  b&sphemies  of  impiety.  What  then  must  be  the 
evils,  which  it  would  accomplish,  were  it  let  loose  upon  the  uni- 
verse ;  were  it  to  invade  the  lungdom  of  glory,  as  it  once  intruded 
into  Eden ;  and  ravage  eternity,  as  it  has  ravaged  the  Uttle  periods 
of  time. 

3dly.   We  learn  from  this  subject  the  absurdity  of  Antinomianiim. 
Two  of  the  prominent  Antinomian  doctrines  are,  that  the  Lam 
of  Ood  is  not  a  Rule  of  duty  to  Christians :  and  that  the  TransgreS" 
iions  of  it  by  Christians  are  not  sins. 

Sinj  saith  St^  John,  is  the  transgression  (/the  law*    It  is  a  bol4 
assertion,  then ;  an  assertion,  demanding  a  warrant,  which  can  W 
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pleaded  by  no  man ;  that  there  is  such  a  things  or  that  tlure  can  be 
such  a  things  as  a  transgression  of  the  law^  which  is  not  sinfuL  Why 
are  not  the  transgressions  of  Christians  sinful  ?  Is  it  because  they 
are  holy  beings  ?  Adam  was  perfectly  holy  :  yet  one  trans^s- 
sion  of  his  ruined  the  world.  Angels  were  perfectly  holy,  in  a 
state,  far  superior  to  that  of  Adam:  yet  one  trans^ession  of  thoirs 
turned  them  out  of  heaven !  Is  it  because  Christians  are  redeem- 
ed ?  The  mercy  of  God,  displayed  in  their  redemption,  only  in- 
creases their  obligation  to  obey,  and  therefore  ennances  every 
transgression.  Is  it  because  God  has  promised,  that  they  shaO 
persevere,  and  that  they  shall  be  saved  ?  This  promise  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  divine  Mercy  ;  has  exactly  the  same  influence ;  and,  in 
the  case  supposed,  can  produce  no  other  effect.  Why  then,  are 
the  transgressions  of  Christians  not  sinful  ?  To  this  question  they 
will  in  vain  search  for  an  answer. 

Why  is  the  law  no  longer  a  rule  of  righteousness  to  Christians  ? 
Is  it  because  they  are  no  longer  under  its  condemning  sentence  ? 
For  this  very  reason  they  are  under  increased  obligations  to  obey 
its  precepts.  Is  it  because  they  are  placed  under  a  better  rule,  or 
a  worse  one  ?  A  better  rule  caimot  exist :  a  worse,  God  would  not 
prescribe.  Are  not  Christians  required  to  glorify  God  ?  Are  tliey 
not  bound  to  promote  the  happiness  of  each  other,  and  their  fef- 
low-mcn  ?  Are  they  not  required  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  in- 
finite Wisdom  and  Goodness;  to  sustain  the  best  Moral  Character ; 
and  to  fulfil  the  true  End  of  their  being  ?  To  love  God  with  all  the 
heart,  and  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  is  to  do  all  these  things,  in 
the  manner  most  pleasing,  and  in  the  only  manner  which  is  pleas- 
ing, to  God. 

To  remove  a  Christian  fix>m  the  obUgation,  which  he  is  under  to 
obey  the  law  of  God,  is  to  remove  him  fix)m  all  obligation  to  per- 
form any  part  of  his  duty,  as  a  rational  being  to  God,  or  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures :  for  every  part  of  this  duty  is  required  by  the  divine 
law.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  discharge  him  firom  all  obligation  to 
be  virtuous*  What  end  must  we  then  suppose  Christians  are  in- 
tended to  answer,  while  they  continue  in  the  world  ?  Certainly, 
none  worthy  of  God ;  none  worthy  of  the  mediation  of  Christ ; 
none  worthy  of  the  Christian  character. 

Antinomians  forget,  that  he  who  is  bom  of  God,  loveth  Ctodj  and 
knoweth  God;  that  he,  who  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God;  and  that 
this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments.  They  for- 
get, that  Christ  died  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works. 

4thly.  We  are  here  furnished  with  one  interesting  proof  of  tht 
Divine  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures* 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  a  book,  profess- 
ing to  be  a  Revelation,  must,  whether  false  or  true,  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  its  own  internal  character  for  evidence  of  its  di- 
vine origin.    The  things,  which  it  contains,  must  be  such,  as  be- 
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come  the  character  of  God.    Maay  of  thos  nay  be 

and  inexplicable ;  becansethe  nationeof  thesobyccfsaay  be 

as  to  transcend  the  human  camprAeaskmj  or  ie  beyond  Ike 

of  hmnan  investigatioii.  Tliere  are  subjects,  alsoiyoifiijhichk 

be  necessary  to  know  a  port ;  and  that  part,  tboa^ 

dosed,  if  considcied  ly  iiM^coty^  may  yet  be 

others,  whose  existence  it  inll  imicate,  nt 

not  at  all  dbclose.    When  solnects  of  this  kind  aie 

OS,  we  may,  if  we  are  dwyoarn  to  inquire  into  them 

be  easily  perplexed,  and  easily  lost. 

But  whateyer  is  revealed  most  canmfstfk  Ik  ckrarfer^Gs^; 
or  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  Revelation.  Some  dnngs  atsOy 
tained  in  a  real  Revelation,  most  be  plainly  w 
and  not  J  merely^  noi  wtworthf  ;  most  be  honooraRe  to  Ins 
ter;  superior  to  the  discoveries  of  the  hmnan  mind;  and  sadi,  as 
cannot  be  reasonably  believed  to  have  been  the  inventions  of 
men. 

Perfectly  correspondent  with  aU  these  rcmavks  is  the  Law,  ai- 
der contemplation.  This  tmth  wlU  advantageously  appear  by  n 
comparison  of  it  with  the  most  perfect  human  laws.  I  aaD  scwct 
for  this  purpose  those  of  Greainritmu 

The  statute  lawsoftbsit  kingdom  are  contained,  if  I  mistake  not, 
in  about  eighteen  or  twenty  folio,  or  aboat  fifty  octavo,  volmnes. 
The  common,  cnr  as  it  b  sometimes  styled  the  wumiiem  imm,  occv- 
pies  a  number  of  volumes  br  greater.  To  understand  than  is  a 
woric  of  deepscience ;  the  employment  of  the  first  hmnan  talents; 
and  the  labour  of  a  life.  The  great  body  of  them  can  never  be 
known  by  the  generality  of  men ;  and  must,  therefine,  be  vesy 
imperfect  rules  of  their  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  multitudes  of  cases  are  continually  occurring 
which  they  do  not  readi  at  all.  Those,  wluch  they  actually  reaca, 
they  affect  in  many  instances  injuriously ;  and  in  many  mote,  im- 
perfectly. The  system  of  happiness,  which  they  propose,  is  ex- 
tremely defective;  a  bare  state  of  tolerable  convenience;  and 
even  tnat,  attended  with  many  abatements.  They  also  extend 
their  influence  only  to  a  speck  of  earth,  and  a  moment  of  time. 
Yet  these  laws  were  devised,  reviewed,  and  amended,  by  persons 
of  the  first  human  consideration  for  learning  and  wisdom. 

The  Law,  which  we  have  been  examining,  is  comprised  in  two 
commands  only :  is  so  short ;  so  intelligible ;  so  capable  of  beh^ 
remembered,  and  applied,  as  to  be  perfectly  fitted  to  the  under- 
standing, and  use,  of  every  Mcwal  bemg.  At  the  same  time,  it  b 
so  comprehensive,  as  to  reach,  perfectly,  every  possible  moral  ac- 
ti^^^to  preclude  every  wrong,  and  to  secure  every  right.  It  is 
W/JIk  ^^^  ^^  "^^"  ^^^  angels,  to  earth  and  heaven.  Its  con- 
tfbl  extends  with  the  same  efficacy,  and  felicity,  to  all  worids,  and 
to  all  periods.  It  governs  the  Universe ;  it  realches  throodh  Eter- 
nity*   The  system  of  hapiMness,  proposed,  and  accomplidied,  by 
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it,  18  perfect,  endless,  and  for  ever  pro^ssive.  Must  not  candour, 
mast  not  prejudice  itself,  confess,  with  the  Magicians  of  £gyp/, 
that  here  w  the  finger  of  God? 

But  if  this  is  &om  God,  the  Scriptures  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  the  same  origin*  In  the  Scriptures  alone  is  this  Liaw  contain- 
ed. Nay,  the  Scriptures  themselves  are,  chiefly,  this  Law,  ex- 
panded into  more  mmute  precepts,  and  more  multiplied  applica- 
tions ;  enforced  by  happy  comments,  and  illustrated  by  useful  ex- 
amples ;  especially  the  Example  presented  to  us  in  the  perfect  and 
glorious  life  of  the  Son  of  God. 


SERMON  XCU. 


TBX   LAW    or   GOD. — THE   FIRST   AND   OEBAT    COXXAKDHSVT* 

LOVE   TO   GOD. 


Mabx  lii.  2S — 30. — Jnd  one  of  the  Seribet  emie,  and,  lumng  heard  them  reoiMi* 
ing  iogelher,  andpereeived  that  he  had  ant%»ered  them  well^  aiked  *^  Wkiek  U 
the  Fint  Comioandwunt  of  all  f  And  Jenu  anmeertd  htm,  the  Fird  of  aii  A$ 
OmmandmenU  it.  Hear,  O  Israel ;  The  Lordour  Ooditone  Lord;  and  thou  tkaU 
late  the  Lord  th^  Godwith  all  thy  heart,  andwith  all  thy  mntl,  and  with  all  th^ 
mmd,  and  with  all  thy  strength :  This  is  the  First  Commandment. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  made  a  number  of  general  observations 
on  the  Perfection  of  the  divine  law.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, somewhat  more  particularly,  the  Nature  and  Import  of  the 
First  and  Greatest  Commandment  of  that  Lam  ^  the  Command^ 
which  regulates  our  Pi^tv  to  God. 

In  the  text  we  are  informed,  that  a  Scribe,  a  Man  learned  in  the 
Scriptiires,  and  accustomed  to  expound  them  to  others,  pleased 
with  Christ's  refutation  of  the  Sadaucees,  and  the  proofis  which  he 
had  unanswerably  riven  of  a  future  existence,  asked  him,  Which 
is  the  first  commanament  of  all?  that  is,  the  first  in  rank,  obliga- 
tion, and  importance.  Christ,  quoting  Deut.  vi.  4,  informs  hmi, 
that  the  first  command,  in  this  sense,  is,  TTum  shall  love  the  Lordj 
thy  Godj  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thf  strength. 

In  this  command,  it  is  to  be  observed,  there  is  one  thing  only  re- 
quired ;  and  that  is  Love.  It  is,  however.  Love  in  a  comprehensive 
sense  ;  including  several  exercises  of  the  mind,  easily,  and  cus- 
tomarily, distinguished  from  each  other;  as  might,  in<ieed,  be  na- 
turally expected  from  the  phraseology  of  the  (JommandL 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Love,  here  enjoined,  is  re- 
quired to  exist  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  occupy  the  whole  heart,  the 
whole  soul,  the  whole  min(^  and  the  whole  strength.  The  word, 
here  rendered  soul,  seems  originally  to  have  been  used  to  denote 
the  principle  of  animal  life,  and  to  have  been  commonlv  used  in 
this  sense  by  the  Greeks  ;  as  the  two  corresponding  words  of  their 
respective  languages  were  by  the  Jews  and  Romans.  The 
word,  translated  mind,  is  ccnnmonly  used  to  denote  the  under* 
standing  ;  and  seems  plainly  to  have  been  used  in  this  manner 
here ;  since  the  Scribe  expresses  this  as  the  meaning  of  it  in  his 
answer.  The  import  of  this  command  may,  then,  be  stated  thus* 
Jhmt  shall  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  vnth  all  thy  heart,  withalltkine 
understanding,  and  Toith  att  thy  strength,  thromhoia  all  tkf 
In  ether  words,  we  are  required,  under  the  inmence  of  this 
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position,  to  devote,  throughout  our  lives,  ail  our  faculties,  and  ser« 
vices,  to  the  glory  of  Jenovah.  Our  hearts  and  voices,  our  un- 
derstanding and  our  hands,  are  to  be  entirely,  and  voluntarily, 
dedicated  to  his  service. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Lovty  in  this  comprehensive  sense, 
includes  several  exercises  of  the  mind,  easily  and  customarily  dis- 
tin^ished.  It  will  be  one  object  of  this  discourse  to  exhibit  them 
wim  this  distinction. 

1  St.  Love  to  God^  as  required  by  this  command^  is  Good'wUl  to 
him,  his  designs^  and  interests* 

By  Good-will,  in  this  case,  I  intend  the  very  same  Benevolence, 
formerly  described  as  one  of  the  Attendants  of  Regeneration,  and 
then  mentioned  as  extending  to  the  Creator  and  his  intelligent 
creatures.  Not  a  small  number  of  divines  have  supposed,  that 
Love,  in  this  sense,  is  neither  required,  nor  exerted,  towards  the 
Creator.  "  God,''  say  they,  "  being  supremely  and  eternally 
blessed ;  and  the  success  of  his  designs,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
interests,  being  perfectly  secured  by  his  power,  Knowledge,  and 
presence  ;  there  can  be  no  necessity,  nor  room,  for  any  exercise 
of  our  good-will  towards  him,  or  them.  Benevolence  is  with  pro- 
priety exercised  towards  Man,  because  he  needs  it ;  but  cannot 
with  any  such  propriety  be  exercised  towards  God,  who  is  so  for 
firom  needing  any  thing,  that  he  gives  unto  all  lift,  and  breath,  and 
all  things  J^^ 

These  observations  are  undoubtedly  specious.  Yet  the  reason- 
ing, contained  in  them,  is  totally  erroneous ;  and  the  conclusion,  in- 
tended to  be  derived  from  them,  false  and  mistaken.  To  adnlitit, 
is  to  give  up  the  first  duty  of  man. 

Benevolence  depends  not,  either  for  its  obligation  or  exercise, 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  person,  towards  whom  it  may  be  di- 
rected, needs  either  our  benevolence,  or  its  effects.  Happiness, 
its  immediate  object,  is  always,  and  every  where,  supremely  de- 
lightful and  desirable  in  itself;  delightful,  whenever  it  exists;  de- 
sirable, whenever  it  may  exist  hereafter.  The  greater  the  degree 
in  which  it  exists,  or  may  exist  hereafter,  the  more  delightful,  the 
more  desirable,  must  it  be,  of  course.  It  is  desirable,  that  two 
persons  should  be  happy,  other  things  being  equal,  rather  than 
one  ;  twenty  than  two ;  an  hundred  than  twenty.  It  is  in  a  con- 
tinually increasing  proportion  desirable,  that  a  person  should  be 
twice  as  happy,  as  he  is  at  present ;  ten  times ;  an  hundred  times. 
On  the  same  grounds  it  is  delightful  to  find  happiness  existing 
in  one  degree  ;  more  delightful  m  two ;  and  still  more  in  twenty^ 
or  an  hundred.  To  delight  in  happiness,  in  this  manner,  is,  m 
the  same  manner,  to  exercise  good-will  towards  the  being  who  is 
thus  happy. 

The  happiness,  or  blessedness,  of  God,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
tenned,  is  no  other,  than  his  Enjoyment  of  his  own  perfect  Attn-^ 
huitSy  and  of  the  effects,  produced  by  them  in  thai  glorious  system  of 
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goodj  which  is  begun  in  the  work  of  Creation^  and  will  be  completed 
m  the  work  of  Providence :  or,  in  other  words,  his  Sufficiency  for 
accomplishing^  the  Certainly  thai  he  will  accomplish^  and  the  Actual 
accomplishment  of  a  perfect  system  of  good.  This  is  an  object, 
infinitely  desirable  to  the  Divine  Mind.  Were  it  to  foil ;  this  de- 
sire would  be  ungratified ;  and  the  Divine  Mind  would  be  propor- 
tionally unhappv. 

To  this  it  will  be  objected,  as  it  often  has  been,  that  ^^this  doC" 
trine  makes  God  dependent  for  his  happiness  on  his  creatures  J*^ 

This  objection  is  a  mistake.  The  doctrine  involves  no  such 
dependence.  The  independence  of  God  consists  not  at  all  in 
the  &ct,  that  he  will  be  happy)  whether  his  designs  will  be  accom- 
plished or  not ;  but  in  his  oumciency  for  the  absolute  accomplish- 
ment of  them  all ;  and  in  the  absolute  certainty,  that  they  will  be 
thus  accomplished.  His  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Godness  are  this 
sufficiency  ;  and  yield  him  intuitive  certainty  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. These  tlungs  constitute  the  most  perfect  possible  Indepen- 
dence. 

Were  God  without  desires ;  had  he  no  choice,  no  pleasure ;  be 
could  enjo^  no  happiness.  Were  he  unable  to  fulfil  nis  pleasure, 
or  uncertain  whether  it  would  be  fulfilled ;  he  would  be  dependent. 
But,  according  to  this  statement,  his '  happiness  and  his  indepen- 
dence are  botn  absolute. 

The  designs  of  God  are  infinitely  desirable,  because  they  in- 
volve the  display  of  his  infinite  perfections,  in  their  perfect  exer- 
cise, and  in  tne  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  system  of  Good.  In 
this  manner  they  present  to  us  the  most  glorious  of  all  objects, 
operating  in  the  most  glorious  manner  to  the  production  of  the 
most  glorious  purpose.  This  object  is,  with  the  highest  evidence, 
infinitely  desirable  and  delightful.  At  the  same  time,  the  happi- 
ness, which  God  enjoys  in  the  exercise  of  his  perfections,  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  divine  End,  is  a  happiness  not  only  in- 
finitely desirable  and  delightful  to  himself,  but  oesirable  in  the  same 
manner  to  all  Intelligent  creatures.  All  Intelligent  creatures,  pos- 
sessed of  real  benevolence,  cannot  fail  to  rejoice,  that  God  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  thus  infinitely  happy ;  that  these  glorious  designs  will 
certainly  be  accomplished ;  tMit  he  will  ever  tnus  act ;  and  that  he 
will  ever  find  infinite  enjo)nnent  in  thus  acting.  It  is  as  truly  de- 
sirable, that  God  should  be  thus  happy,  as  it  is  that  any  of  his  In* 
telligent  creatures  should  be  happy;  and  as  much  more  desirable, 
as  he  is  happier  than  they. 

But  to  delight  in  this  happiness  is  to  exercise  towards  God  the 
benevolence  of  the  Gospel.  I  flatter  myself,  that  to  exercise  thii 
benevolence  has  been  amply  proved  to  be  an  unquestionable  and 
supreme  duty  of  man. 

3dly.  Love  to  God  is  Complacency  in  his  Character. 

It  has  been  shown  in  several  former  discourses,  that  God  i$ 
infimtely  benevolent ;  in  other  words,  he  is  infinitely  disposed  to 
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desire,  and  perform,  that  which  is  good  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  other  words,  he  is  infinitely  just,  faithful,  true,  kind,  bountiful, 
and  merciful.  Such  a  character  is  infinitely  excellent  in  itself^ 
and  demands  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  die  supreme  Ap- 
probation, and  the  supreme  Complacency,  of  every  Intelligent 
creature. 

Benevolence,  as  here  reqmred,  is  a  delight  in  the  Happiness  of 
God:  Complacency  is  a  delight  in  his  Excellence.  The  Excellence 
of  God  contains  in  itself  all  that  Wisdom  can  approve  ;  all  that 
-Virtue  can  love ;  all  that  is  meant  by  the  excellence  and  amiable- 
uess,  by  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Mind ;  by  Moral  dignity  and 
greatness.  This  is  what  God  himself  esteems  his  own  supreme 
perfection,  and  the  transcendent  glory  of  his  character.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  proclaimed  his  Jiame  to  Mosesj  on  Mount  Sinaiy  he 
proclaimed  this  part  of  his  character  only ;  and  styled  it  the  Name, 
or  Glory,  of  Jehovah. 

I  know  not,  that  to  love  God,  tVi  this  sense,  has  ever  been  denied, 
or  doubted  to  be  a  Christian  duty,  by  such  as  have  believed  in  the 
Scriptures.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  conmionly  supposed, 
that  Complacency  and  Gratitude  were  the  only  love  to  God  requir- 
ed in  his  Law.     The  happiness  of  God  has  usually  been  consid- 
ered as  so  secure^  so  independent,  and  so  perfect,  as  that,  while  he 
needs  nothing  from  the  hands  of  his  creatures  to  increase  or  insure 
it,  he  also  may  be  jusdy  regarded  as  claiming  nothing  firom  themj 
with  respect  to  this  subject.     His  perfections,  at  the  same  time,  are 
so  manifest,  and  so  absolute,  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  reverence  and 
amazement,  and  enm)ss  all  its  attention  and  thoughts.     In  this 
manner,  probably,  tne  regard  of  mankind,  and  even  of  wise  and 
good  men,  has  been  so  effectually  drawn  away  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  God  to  the  consideration  of  his  excel- 
lence, that  they  seem  chiefly  to  have  forgotten  the  former  of  these 
objects,  and  have  been  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  latter.     At 
tlic  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  delight  m  the  excellence 
of  God  is  a  duty  more  obvious  to  the  mind,  than  to  delight  in  his 
happiness.     A  little  reflection  will,  however,  convince  us,  and  I 
hope  it  has  already  been  clearly  shown,  that  it  is  not  a  more  indis' 
pensable  duty.     It  is  plainly  not  our  original  duty.     It  is  plainly 
not  Virtue,  or  Moral  Excellence,  in  the  origitial  sense*     iTiis  is, 
unquestionably,  the  love  of  happiness*     Complacency  is  the  lozte  of 
this  Virtue,  or  moral  excellence*     But  that  excellence  must  exist, 
before  it  can  be  loved.     The  contrary  supposition  is  a  palpable 
absurdity;  to  which  all  those  reduce  themselves,  who  Insist  that 
Complacency  is  original  virtue, 

Suly.   The  Love  of  God  is  Gratitude* 

Gratitude  is  love  to  God  for  the  particular  manifestations  of  his 
glorious  character  in  his  various  kindness  to  us,  and  to  ours*  We, 
and  perhaps  all  other  Intelligent  beings,  are  so  formed,  as  to  be 
able  more  clearly  to  see,  and  more  strongly  to  feel,  blessings,  im- 
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mediately  bestowed  on  ourselves,  and  on  those  iniimatelj  coAnect- 
ed  with  us,  whose  characters  and  wants,  whose  sonows'and  jorsy 
we  peculiarly  understand,  and  feel,  than  tbo^  bestowed  on  others. 
As  we  feel,  unirersally,  what  is  ours,  and  what  pertains  to  our  con- 
nexions, more,  other  things  being  equal,  than  what  pertains  to 
those,  whose  interests  we  less  understand,  and  in  whose  concerns 
we  are  less  in  the  habit  of  mingling;  so  we  feel,  of  course,  more 
deeply  the  blessings,  which  we  and  thty  receive ;  the  deliverances^ 
hopes,  comforts,  joys ;  than  we  do,  or  can,  those  of  others.  Our 
near  connexions  are  our  second  selves ;  and  there  is  sometimes  as 
litde  difference,  and  sometimes  ev«i  less,  between  us  and  them  in 
our  views  and  feelings,  than  between  them  and  others.  Nay.  there 
are  cases,  in  which  we  feel  the  interests  of  our  connexions  no  less 
than  our  own.  A  parent  would  often  willingly  sufier  the  distresses 
of  a  child,  in  order  to  accomplish  relief  for  him ;  and  often  rejoices 
more  in  his  prosperity,  than  if  it  were  his  own. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  solid  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
God  should  be  loved  more  for  the  manifestation  of  goodness  to- 
wards one  being,  than  for  the  same  manifestation  towards  another. 
Still,  with  our  present  dispositions,  those  acts  of  his  benevolence 
which  respect  ourselves,  will  always,  perhaps,  appear  more  amiable 
than  those  which  respect  others. 

Gratitude,  therefore,  or  Love  toCrod  for  the  communications  of 
blessings  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  in  whose  well-being  we  find  a 
direct  and  peculiar  interest,  is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  in  some  re- 
spects distinct  from  Complacency ;  an  affection,  which  must,  and 
ought  to  exist  in  this  world.  As  we  can  love  God  more  for  bles- 
sings thus  bestowed,  than  for  those  bestowed  on  others  ;  so  we 
ought  to  seize  every  occasion  to  exercise  this  love,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power :  and  such  occasions  enable  us  to  exercise  it  in  a  su- 
perior degree. 

Possibty,  in  a  ftiture  world,  and  a  higher  state  of  existence,  all 
the  blessings  of  God,  communicated  to  rational  bein^,  may  affect 
us,  as  if  communicated  to  ourselves ;  and  our  Complacency  in  his 
character  may  universally  become  possessed  of  the  whole  intense- 
ness  and  ardour  of  Gratitude. 

Gratitude^  considered  as  a  virtue^  it  is  always  to  be  remembered, 
is  Love^  excited  hy  kindness,  cammunicaiedj  or  believed  to  be  commuF' 
rncatedi  with  virtuous  and  good  designsy  and  from  good  motives;  not 
for  kiridnessj  bestowed  for  b^ise  and  selfish  ends.  In  every  case  of 
this  nature,  the  kindness,  professed,  is  merely  pretended,  and 
hypocritical.  The  bestower  terminates  all  his  views  in  his  own 
advantage  ;  and  has  no  ultimate  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  re* 
ceiver. 

•  The  kindness  of  God  is  invariably  communicated  with  the  best 
of  all  designs,  and  motives  ;  designs  and  motives  infinitely  good; 
and  is,  therefore,  a  display  of  a  character  infinitely  excellent. 
Hence  it  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  Gratitude.     The  good  be- 
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Stowed  is  also  the  highest  good ;  and  therefore  the  highest  Gratitude 
is  due  to  the  bestower. 

Of  precepts,  requiring  all  these  exercises  of  love,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  want  of  them ;  of  examples,  by  which  they  are  gloriously 
illustrated ;  of  motives,  promises,  and  rewards,  by  which  they  are 
divinely  encouraged;  the  Scriptures  are  full,  rarticulariy,  the 
Good-will  of  the  rsalmist  to  the  infinitely  great  and  glorious  Cre- 
ator, Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  of  the  Universe,  is  manifested, 
every  where,  tlut)ughout  his  sacred  songs.  Every  where  he  re- 
joices in  the  designs,  and  actions,  of  Jehovah ;  in  the  certain  ac- 
complishment of  his  designs ;  in  the  infinite  clory,  which  he  will 
derive  from  them  all;  in  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom ;  and  in  the 
joy,  which  he  experiences  in  all  tne  works  of  his  hands. 

Equally  does  ne  express  his  Complacency  in  the  perfect  char- 
acter of  God;  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  truth,  faithfulness, 
and  mercy ;  as  displayed  in  his  works  and  word,  in  his  law  and 
Gospel. 

Nor  is  he  less  abundant  in  his  effusions  of  Gratitude  for  all  the 
divine  goodness  to  himself  and  his  family  to  the  people  of  Israel 
and  the  Church  of  God.  In  expressing  these  emotions,  he  is  ar- 
dent, intense,  sublime,  and  rapturous :  an  illustrious  example  to 
all,  who  have  come  after  him,  of  the  manner,  in  which  we  should 
feel,  and  in  which  we  should  express,  our  love  to  God. 

Like  him,  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  the  Apostle  Paid^  and  generally 
all  the  Scriptural  wnters,  in  works  not  directly  devotional,  but 
doctrinal  and  preceptive,  exhibit,  with  corresponding  ardour  and 
sublimity,  these  most  excellent  dispositions.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  our  own  emotions,  and  expressions,  ought  to  be 
of  die  same  general  nature. 

Having  thus  exhibited,  summarily,  the  Nature  of  Love  to  God, 
in  these  tnree  great  exercises,  I  will  now  proceed  to  allege  several 
reasons,  which  demand  of  us  these  exercises  of  piety. 

1st.  This  service  is  highly  reasonable^  beautiful j  and  amiable^  in 
Intelligent  creatures. 

God,  from  the  considerations  mentioned  in  this  discourse,  pre- 
sents to  us  in  his  blessedness,  in  his  excellence,  and  in  his  com- 
munications of  good,  all  possible  reasons,  in  all  possible  degrees, 
why  we  should  exercise  towards  him  our  supreme  Benevolence, 
Complacency,  and  Gratitude.  His  enjoyment  is  the  sum  of  all 
happiness ;  his  character  the  sum  of  all  perfection ;  and  his  com- 
munications of  good  the  amount  of  all  the  blessings,  found  in  the 
universe.  These,  united,  constitute  an  object,  assembling  in 
itself,  comparatively  speaking,  all  natural  and  moral  beauty,  glory, 
and  excellence ;  whatever  can  be  desired,  esteemed,  or  lovea. 
2dly.  God  infinitely  loves  himself. 

The  conduct  of  God  is,  in  every  case,  the  result  of  views  and 
dispositions,  perfectly  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  and  becomes, 
wherever  they  can  imitate  it,  a  perfect  rule  to  direct  the  conduct 
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of  his  Intelligent  creatures.  In  this  case,  the  rule  is  as  perfect,  as 
in  any  other :  and  in  this  case,  as  well  as  every  other,  it  is  the 
highest  honour,  and  the  consummate  rectitude,  of  all  Intelligent 
creatures,  to  resemble  their  Creator.  So  far  as  we  resemble  him, 
we  are  secure  of  being  right,  excellent,  and  lovely. 

At  the  same  time,  so  mr  as  we  are  like  him,  we  are  assured  of 
his  approbation  and  Idve,  and  of  receiving  from  his  hands  all  the 
good,  which  our  real  interests  require.  As  he  loves  himself;  he 
cannot  but  love  his  resemblance,  wherever  it  is  found. 

3dly«  hi  this  amduct  we  unite  with  all  virtuous  beings* 

This  is  the  very  conduct,  which  especially  constitutes  them  vir- 
tuous, and  without  which  their  virtue,  in  every  other  sensej  would 
cease  to  exist.  For  this  they  love  and  approve  themselves :  for 
this  they  will  approve  and  love  us.  By  these  exercises  of  piety, 
then,  we  become,  at  once,  entirely,  and  for  ever,  members  01  their 
glorious  assembly ;  secure  of  their  esteem,  friendship,  and  kind 
offices ;  and  entitled,  of  course,  to  a  participation  of  their  divine 
and  immortal  enjoyment.  The  best  friends,  the  most  delightful 
companions,  the  most  honourable  connexions,  which  the  universe 
contains,  or  will  ever  contain,  are  in  this  manner  made  ours 
throughout  the  ages  of  our  endless  being. 

4thiy.  We  unite  with  God^  and  the  virtiums  universe^  in  volunta- 
rily promoting  that  supreme  good^  which  by  his  own  perfections^  and 
their  instrumentality^  he  has  begun  to  accomplish. 

This  work  is  literally  divine :  the  supreme,  the  only,  display  of 
divine  excellence,  which  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  made :  an 
immense  and  eternal  kingdom  of  virtue  and  happiness :  all  that 
wisdom  can  approve,  or  virtue  desire.     To  engage  in  it,  is  tp  en- 

Sige  in  the  best  of  all  employments.  To  choose  it,  is  to  exhibit 
e  best  of  all  characters.  It  is  to  choose  what  God  himself 
chooses ;  to  pursue,  what  he  pursues ;  to  act,  as  he  acts ;  and  to 
he  fellow-workers  together  with  him  in  the  glorious  edifice  of  eternal 
good.  The  disposition  required  in  this  command,  is  the  same, 
which  in  him,  and  in  all  his  virtuous  creatures,  originated,  advan- 
ces, and  will  complete,  this  divine  building  in  its  ever-growing 
stability,  beauty,  and  splendour. 

5thly.   JVe  secure^  and  enjoy ^  the  greatest  happiness. 

Love  to  God  is  a  disposition  inestimably  sweet  and  deliehtiul : 
delightful  in  itself;  delig*  *iul  in  its  operations;  delightful  in  its 
effects.  All  the  exercisei  of  it  are  in  tneir  own  nature,  and  while 
they  are  passing,  a  series  of  exquisite  enjoyments.  They  operate 
only  to  good ;  and  are,  therefore,  highly  pleasurable  in  all  their 
various  tendency.  Their  effects,  both  within  and  without  the  soul, 
are  either  pure,  unmingled  happiness,  directly  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves ;  or  a  similar  happiness,  first  enjoved  by  others,  and 
then  returning  to  ourselves  with  a  doubly  endeared  and  charming 
reversion. 
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This  disposition  leads  us  unceasingly  to  contemplate  the  most 
exalted,  wonderful,  and  delightful  objects ;  the  thin^,  which  God 
has  already  done,  is  daily  accomplishing,  and  has  disclosed  to  us 
in  his  promises  as  hereafter  to  be  accomplished.  Contemplation 
on  the  works  of  God,  when  they  are  regarded  as  being  his  worics, 
is  capable  of  furnishing  us  with  di^ified  and  intense  enjoyment. 
To  produce  this  effect,  however,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  should 
view  them  under  the  influence  of  this  disposition.  The  mind  can 
experience  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  actions  of  a  being, 
whom  it  does  not  love.  Love  to  God  opens  the  gates  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  of  all  enjoyment,  furnished  by  the  works  of  creation 
^nd  providence,  so  mr  as  it  springs  from  the  consideration,  that 
they  are  his  work.  Through  tnis  enjoyment  it  conducts  the  mind 
to  others ;  and  to  others  still,  in  a  train  which  knows  no  end. 
Wherever  we  are,  or  can  be,  delighted  with  displays  of  boundless 
wisdom  and  boundless*  goodness,  with  the  perfect  efforts  of  a  per- 
fect character,  Love  to  God  is  the  guide  which  conducts  us  to  the 
divine  possession. 

Beyond  this,  He,  who  created  us  for  this  glorious  purpose,  and 
who  delights  to  sec  it  accomplished,  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with 
us,  while  engaged  in  it ;  ana,  therefore,  will  not  fail  to  reward  us 
with  his  blessing.  In  this  path,  then,  we  ascend  to  the  divine  fa- 
vour; 8€e  the  good  of  his  chosen;  enjoy  the  gladness  of  his  nation; 
and  share  the  glory  of  his  inheritance.  Eternal  glory,  then,  is  the 
natural,  the  necessary,  result  of  Love  to  God.  Indeed,  eternal 
glory  is  nothin?  but  his  eternal  and  unchangeable  love  to  us,  and 
our  eternal  ana  unchanging  love  to  Him ;  united  with  the  same 
love,  extended,  and  reciprocated  among  all  virtuous  beings.  In 
the  world  to  come,  this  divine  disposition  will  become  more  and 
more  sweet  and  delightful ;  and  in  every  mind,  be,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  our  Saviour,  a  well  of  water^  springing  ttp  unto  everlast' 
ing  life. 

6thly.  Without  love  to  Godj  there  can  be  no  Virtue,  or  Moral 
Excellence. 

Love  is  a  single  character;  uniform  in  its  nature,  and  in  no  way 
separable,  even  in  contemplation,  except,  merely,  as  it  is  exercis- 
edf  towards  different  objects.  These  give  it  all  those,  which  are 
considered  as  its  different  forms.  In  all^these  forms  it  is  exercised 
by  the  same  man,  in  exactly  the  samtf^'^ianncr.  If  it  be  found  in 
one  of  these  forms,  in  any  mind,  it  is,  of  course,  found  in  the  same 
mind,  in  every  other  form,  whenever  the  object,  which  gives  it  that 
form,  is  presented  to  that  mind.  Thus  he,  who  possesses  Benevo- 
lence, when  happiness  is  the  object  present  to  him,  exercises 
Complacency  whenever  he  contemplates  Moral  Excellence  ;  and 
Gratitude,  whenever  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  a  Benefactor. 
Thus  also,  he,  who  loves  God,  loves  his  fellow-creatures  of  course; 
and,  of  course,  governs  himself  with  evangelical  moderation  and 
self-denial.     In  all  these  exercises  of  mind,  and  all  others  of  a  vir- 
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tuous  nature,  a  single,  indivisible  disposition  exists,  and  operates. 
This  disposition  is  the  Love,  required  by  the  divine  law;  the  Lovty 
which  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law :  not  Love, 
of  various  kinds ;  not  a  train  of  dispositions,  diversified  in  their  na- 
ture, and  springing  ud,  successively,  as  new  objects  are  presented 
to  the  mind :  but  Love,  of  exactly  the  sanie  nature,  diversified  only 
by  being  exercised  towards  difierent  objects. 

This  disposition  is  the  only  real  excellence  of  mind.  There 
is  no  ultimate  good,  but  happiness ;  and  no  disposition  originally 
good,  but  that  which  rejoices  in  it,  and  voluntarily  promotes  it. 
Benevolence  is,  therefore,  the  only  original  excellence  of  mind ; 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  real  excellence  of  Complacency 
and  Gratitude ;  which  are  only  subordinate  forms,  or  exercises,  of 
the  same  character. 

7thly.  A  higher^  nobler^  state  of  being  is  enjoyed  by  him,  who 
loves  God,  than  can  possibly  be  enjoyed  by  any  other, 

God  is  the  Origin,  and  Kesidcnce,  of  all  that  is  great,  or  good, 
in  the  universe.  All  other  greatness  and  goodness  are  mere  ema- 
nations fix)m  the  greatness  and  eoodncss  of  Jehovah.  To  have 
no  delight  in  these  glorious  attributes,  boundlessly  existing  in  the 
Infinite  Mind,  is  to  be  destitute  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  views 
and  afiections  ;  of  affections  and  views,  fitted  in  their  own  nature 
to  improve,  ennoble,  refine,  and  enrapture,  the  mind ;  and  to  form 
it  into  a  most  honourable  resemblance  to  the  Sum  of  all  perfection* 
Without  this  disposition,  we  are  sinners ;  enemies  to  God ;  spots 
in  his  kingdom ;  and  nuisances  to  the  universe :  are  debased, 
guilty,  and  hateful,  here ;  and  shall  be  endlessly  guilty  and  miser* 
able  hereafter. 

8thly.  In  this  manner  we  obey  God. 

God,  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve,  has  been 
pleased  to  express  his  pleasure  to  the  Intelligent  universe  in  these 
two  commanc^.     He,  who  published  them,  is  our  Maker,  our  Pre- 
server, and  our  Benefactor.     We  are  his  property  ;  created  by  his 
band  ;  formed  for  his  use ;  made  for  his  glory.     His  right  to  dis- 
pose of  us  according  to  his  pleasure  is,  therefore,  supreme ;  andf 
8uch  as  cannot  be  questioned.     It  is  a  right,  of  course,  wliich,  al- 
though so  exercised,  as  to  demand  of  us  very  great,  and  long-con- 
tinued self-denial,  is  ever  to  be  submissively,  patiently,  and  cheer* 
fully,  acknowledged  by  us.     Whatever  God  is  pleased  to  require 
us  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  we  are  to  do  with  delight,  and  suffer  with  ab- 
solute resignation.     I  do  not  mean,  that  we  can  be  required,  either 
with  justice  or  propriety,  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  any  thing  which  is  un- 
just or  wrong.     To  require  this  of  Intelligent  creatures,  is  literally 
unpossible  for  a  Mind  mfinitcly  perfect.     But  I  mean,  that  what- 
ever this  perfect  and  great  Being  actually  requires,  we  are  abso- 
lutely bound  to  do,  or  suffer,  in  this  manner. 
I     At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  source  of  unceasing  satisfaction  andde- 
li|;ht|  to  discern,  from  the  ^nature  of  the  s%£ject  itself ^  that  clip 
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Tchich  is  actually  required^  is  Ao/y,  jiist^  and  good  ;  supremely  hon- 
ourable to  Ilim,  and  supremely  beneficial  to  his  Intelligent  crea- 
tures. This,  I  flatter  myself,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  this 
and  the  preceding  discourses.  It  is  deHghtful,  while  we  are  em- 
ployed in  obeying  God,  to  perceive  immediately,  that  our  conduct 
IS  in  all  respects  aesirable  ;  the  most  desirable,  the  most  amiable, 
the  most  delightful,  of  all  possible  conduct :  in  a  word,  the  only 
conduct,  which  really  deser\'es  these  epithets. 

Obedience  to  a  parent,  possessed  of  peculiar  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, is,  to  every  dutiful  child,  delightful  in  itself;  not  only,  when 
the  thing,  required  by  him,  is  in  its  own  nature  pleasing ;  but  also 
when  it  is  inciiffcrent,  and  even  when  it  is  difficult  and  painful. — 
The  pleasure,  enjoyed,  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  that 
which  is  done  ;  and  consists,  primarily,  in  the  delightful  nature  of 
those  aflfections,  which  are  exercised  in  obeying,  and  in  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  pleasing  Him,  whom  we  obey,  by  the  respect  and 
love,  manifested  in  our  obedience.  The  Parent  of  the  universe  is 
possessed  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  To  please  him,  there- 
fore, is  supremely  desirable  and  delightful.  But  the  only  conduct, 
in  which  we  can  possibly  please  him,  is  our  obedience  ;  and  our 
only  obedience  is  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves. 

Thus,  whether  we  regard  ourselves,  and  wish  to  be  virtuous, 
excellent,  honourable,  and  happy  ;  or  whether  we  regard  ourfeU 
low-creatures^  and  wish  to  render  them  happy;  to  unite  with  them 
in  a  pure  and  eternal  friendship ;  to  receive  unceasingly  their  es- 
teem and  kind  offices  ;  and  to  add  our  efibrts  to  theirs  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  universal  good  ;  or  whether  we  regard  God ;  and 
desire  to  obey,  to  please,  and  to  glorify  Him  ;"  to  coincide  volun- 
tarily with  the  designs,  formed  by  his  boundless  wisdom  and  good- 
ness ;  and  to  advance  with  our  own  coi'dial  exertions  the  mvine 
and  immortal  ends,  which  he  is  accomplishing  ;  we  shall  make  it 
our  chief  object  to  love  the  Lord^  our  God,  with  all  the  heart,  and 
with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  atid  with  all  the  under" 
standing. 
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TBS   LAW    OF   GOD. THE   FIRST    AND   GREAT   COMMANDMXirT.-— 

REVERENCE  OF  GOD. 


Job  ziYiii.  88. — And  tmto  man  he  jouf,  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  thai  it  witdom,  and  to 

depart  from  evil  it  undertlanding. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  examined  the  Jfaturt  of  L/yct  to  God^  as 
manifested  in  those  three  great  exercises  of  it,  which  are  com- 
monly spoken  of  under  this  name :  viz.  Benevolence^  Complacen- 
cy,  and  Gratitude.  I  shall  now  consider  another  exercise  of  this 
affection,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  claim  a  particular  discussion 
in  a  system  of  Theology.  This  is  Beverence  to  the  same  glorious 
Btiwm 

The  Context  is  an  eulogium  on  Wisdom  ;  uttered  in  the  noblest 
spirit  of  poetry.  After  describing,  in  a  varietv  of  particulars,  the 
surprising  effects  of  human  ingenuity,  and  declaring,  that,  extraor- 
dinary as  these  may  seem,  the  mgenuity,  which  has  produced  them, 
18  'Utterly  insufficient  to  discover  the  nature  of  this  glorious  attain- 
ment ;  Job  asserts  its  value  to  be  ^catcr  than  any,  and  than  all, 
the  most  precious  things,  which  this  world  contains.  In  this  state 
of  human  insufficiency,  he  informs  us,  God  was  pleased  to  in- 
terfere, and  by  a  direct  Revelation  to  declare  to  man,  that  the 
fear  ojf  the  Lord  is  Wisdom^  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  Under* 
standing. 

By  Wisdomj  throughout  the  Scriptures,  in  the  common  language 
of  such  men  as  understand  the  meaning  of  their  own  language,  is 
universally  intended  that  Conduct^  in  which  the  best  Means  are  st" 
Ucted  to  accomplish  the  best  Ends  ;  or  the  Spirit^  which  chooses  these 
Endsy  and  selects  these  Means  for  their  accomplishment.  In  the  for- 
mer case^  the  name  refers  to  the  Conduct  only  ;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
Character.  The  best  of  all  Ends,  which  it  is  possible  for  Intelli- 
gent creatures  to  pursue,  is  the  combined  and  perfectly  coincident 
one  of  glorifying  God,  and  promoting  the  good  of  the  universe. 
The  Spirit,  with  which  this  is  done  in  the  only  effectual  manner,  it 
that,  which  is  here  styled  the  Fear  of  the  Lord.  The  Means,  by 
which  it  is  done,  are  partlv  the  Spirit  itself,  in  its  various  exercises 
and  operations ;  and  partly  extraneous  Means,  devised,  and  em- 
ployed, by  the  same  Spirit. 

A  subordinate,  but  still  very  important,  end,  which  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  proposed  to  himself  by  every  Intelligent  creature,  and  mc 
which  the  most  efficacious  means  ought  to  be  employed  by  him,  ts 
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his  awn  Eternal  Happiness.  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  equally  Wis- 
damj  in  this  view ;  as  being  the  only  disposition,  which  can  either 
be  happy  in  itself,  or  receive  its  proper  reward  from  God. 

Every  person,  who  has  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, must  have  observed,  that  this  phi'ase,  the  Fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  others  substantially  involving  the  same  words,  as  well  as  the 
same  meaning,  are  oftener  used  to  denote  the  moral  character, 
which  is  acceptable  to  God,  than  any,  perhaps  than  all,  other 
phrases  whatever.  It  must,  also,  have  struck  every  such  reader, 
that  this  phrase  is  often  used  to  denote  all  moral  excellence  ;  par- 
ticularly, that  supreme  branch  of  this  excellence,  w^hich  is  deno- 
minated Piety.  This  is  plainly  the  drift  of  the  text ;  and  of  many 
other  corresponding  passages  W  Scripture.  Thus  it  is  said,  7%e 
Fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginnings  or  the  chief  part,  of  W%$dmn. 
Psalm  cxi.  10.  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life.  Prov. 
x\y.  27.  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  his  treasure.  Is.  xxxiii.  6.  In 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  other,  declarations,  of  a  similar  import,  it 
is  plainly  indicated,  that  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  sum,  and  sub- 
stance, of  that  morally  excellent  character,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  divine  complacency. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  equally  obvious  to  every  attentive 
reader  of  the  Bible,  that  Love  to  Uod  has,  there,  exacdy  the  same 
character:  being,  in  the  language  of  St.  Pati/,  the  fulfilling  &f  the 
law  ;  and  in  that  of  S^  John^  the  same  thing,  as  being  bom  of  God 
mnd  knowing  Oodf  in  the  sense,  in  which  such  knowledge  is  de- 
clared by  our  Saviour  to  be  life  eternal. 

But  there  are  not  two  distinct  moral  characters,  severally  thos 
excellent ;  thus  the  objects  of  the  divine  complacency,  and  the 
foundations  of  eternal  hfe.  Moral  excellence  is  one  thing;  and 
moral  beines  have  but  one  character,  which  rcconmiends  them  to 
God.  As  tnis  is  thus  diiTcrendy  spoken  of  under  the  names  of  the 
Love  of  God,  and  the  Fear  of  God,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament ;  it  is  sufficiently  evident  to  a  mind,  even  slightly  attentive, 
thatf/^e  Fear  of  God,  and  Love  of  God,  are  but  one'character,  ap- 
pearing under  different  modifications.  Accordingly  saints,  or  ho- 
ly persons,  arc  spoken  of  sometimes  as  those  who  fear  God,  and 
isometimes  as  those  who  love  God :  each  of  these  exercises  being 
ronsidcred  as  involving  the  other ;  and  both,  as  parts  only  of  one 
chtiracter. 

That  this  view  of  the  subject  is  perfectly  just,  is  easily  explain- 
ed by  a  consideration  of  its  Nature.  There  are  two  totally  dis- 
tinct exercises,  which  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  common  lan- 
guage, are  denoted  by  Fearing  God ;  which  may  be  called  Dread, 
and  Reverence.  The  former  of  thes6  emotions  is  that,  which  is 
experienced  by  men,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  feeling  that  they 
have  merited  the  anger  of  God,  and  realizing  the  danger  of  suflTer- 
ihg  firom  his  hand  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  In  this  it  is  plain, 
that  there  can  be  no  moral  excellence.     All  that  can  be  said  in 
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favour  of  it  is,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  check  to  sin;  and  prove, 
among  other  means,  useful  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance.  In  it- 
self it  is  mere  terror;  and  in  the  lan^age  of  the  Scriptures  only 
makes  us  stAject  to  bondage.  The  latter  of  these  emotions  is  a 
compound  of  Fear  and  love,  usually  styled  Reverence ;  end  is 
often  that  exercise  of  the  mind,  in  which  its  whole  attachment  U 
exerted  towards  God.  jPear,  in  this  sense,  is  a  strong  opprehefT' 
sum  of  the  greatness,  and  the  purity j  ofGodj  excited  in  the  mind  of 
apersony  who  loves  him  supremely.  A  lively  example  of  a  similar 
emotion  is  presented  to  us  by  the  reverence,  with  which  a  dutiful 
child  regards  a  highly  respected  Earthly  Parent.  Accordingly, 
the  fear  of  God,  in  tms  sense,  is  commonly  styled  ^/la/;  in  ihe 
fonner  sense,  it  is  often  termed  servile  or  slavish  ;  a.s  being  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  dread,  which  a  mercenary  servant  stands  in 
of  an  imperious  master. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  distinction  between  these  two 
emotions  is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  those,  by  whom 
they  arc  severally  exercised.  Reverence  to  God  is  experienced 
only  by  those  who  love  him ;  and  is  plainly  the  fear,  exercised  by 
an  affectionate  mind  only.  Were  Love  the  only  character  of  the 
mind.  Dread  could  not  possibly  fmd  a  place  in  it.  There  is  no 
fearinlove^  says  S^  John^  but  perfect  fove  casteth  out  fiar.  He 
thatfeareth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love.  As  Christians  in  this  world 
are  not  made  perfect  in  love  ;  the  fear,  spoken  of  in  this  passage, 
viz.  that  which  I  have  called  dread,  is,  in  greater  or  less  degrees, 
experienced  by  them.  Wicked  men  are  incapable  of  reverenc- 
ingGod ;  and  only  feel  a  dread  of  his  anger  and  of  punishment. 

The  Reverence,  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  considera- 
tion, ordinarily  exists  in  th^jfnind  of  a  good  man,  whenever  his 
contemplations  are  turned  towards  the  Creator,  or  towards  those 
objects,  which  are  peculiarly  his  and  in  which  he  is  peculiarly 
seen.  It  is  a  steady^  solemn^  and  delightful  awe,  excited  in  the 
mind  by  every  view  which  it  takes  of  the  perfections^  and  operations 
of  this  great  and  glorious  Being.  In  our  contemplations,  on  his 
Character,  He  himself  becomes  immediately  the  object  of  our 
thoughts.  In  all  other  cases  we  see  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
worlcs,  his  word,  or  his  ordinances.  In  all  these,  and  in  these 
alone,  are  we  able  to  discern  his  real  character.  In  all  these  we 
behold  him  awfully  great,  and  wise,  and  good.  In  his  Works^  we 
are  witnesses  of  that  boundless  benevolence  which  chose,  that 
boundless  knowledge  which  contrived,  and  that  boundless  power 
which  produced,  their  existence  ;  all  of  them  seen,  daily,  in  every 
place,  and  in  every  object.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind,  which 
IS  not  totally  destitute  of  Piety,  to  behold  the  sublime,  the  aw- 
fill,  the  amazing,  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  the  heavens 
with  their  luminaries,  the  mountains,  the  ocean,  the  storm,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  volcano :  the  circuit  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
revolutions  of  empire ;  without  marking  in  them  all  the  mighty 
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hand  of  God,  and  feeling  strong  emotions  of  Reverence  towards 
the  Author  of  these  stupendous  works.  At  some  of  them  all  men 
tremble :  at  others  all  men  are  astonished.  But  the  sanctified 
mind,  while  it  is  affected  in  the  same  manner,  blends  its  fear  with 
love  ;  and  mingles  delight  even  with  its  apprehensions ;  is  serene 
amid  the  convulsions,  which  only  terrify  others ;  and  encouraged, 
while  all  around  are  overwhelmed  with  dismay. 

In  the  Word  ofGodj  these  attributes  are,  in  some  respects,  ex- 
hibited in  a  still  more  affectine  manner.  Here,  the  designs  of  this 
awful  Being  are  unfolded,  and  his  works  presented,  to  us,  as  a  vast 
system  of  means,  operating  in  a  perfect  manner  to  the  production 
of  the  most  divine  and  glorious  ends.  Here,  the  pure  and  per* 
feet  Rectitude  of  the  Creator,  his  unlimited  Wisdom,  and  overflow- 
ing  Goodness,  arc  still  more  divinely  manifested  in  the  Law,  by 
which  he  governs  the  universe,  and  in  the  scheme  of  restoring 
mankind  to  holiness  by  the  Redemption  of  his  Son,  disclosed  to 
us  in  the  Gospel.  The  boundless  nature  of  these  thin^  invests 
them  with  a  magnificence  and  sublimity,  wonderfully  mcreasing 
the  Revei'ence,  excited  by  the  things  themselves ;  l>ut  nothing 
seems  to  me  more  fitted  to  awaken  this  emotion,  than  a  sense  3 
that  spotless  purity,  in  the  view  of  which  the  heavens  are  tmcleanf 
and  tru  angels  chargeable  with  follym  In  the  solenm  contempla- 
tion of  this  awfully  amiable  attribute,  it  seems  difiicult  to  forbear 
exclaiming,  WhU  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water?  The 
same  emotion,  mingled  with  stronger  feelings  of  alarm,  is  pro- 
duced, abo,  by  a  contemplation  of  those  amazing  events,  wnich 
are  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  prophecy  concerning  the  future  des- 
tination of  man:  the  Conflagration,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Retri-. 
butions  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

In  the  Ordinances  of  Religion,  the  very  same  things  are  present- 
ed to  the  view  of  the  mind,  which  so  deeply  affect  it  in  the  Works, 
and  especially  in  the  Word  of  God ;  and  are  presented  to  us  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  interesting.  Here,  we  in  a  peculiar  manner  draw 
nigh  to  God ;  and  apply  to  ourselves,  with  unrivalled  force,  the 
great,  the  awful,  and  the  glorious  things,  which  excite  our  Rever- 
ence. They  are,  of  course,  all  seen  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  felt 
with  the  deepest  impression.  Our  Reverence,  therefore,  is  apt  to 
be  here  felt  in  a  peculiar  degree  ;  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  sym- 
pathy, exercised  by  multitudes  feeling  the  same  impression. 

No  affection  of  the  mind  is  more  usefiil  than  this ;  especially, 
when  it  has  become  so  invigorated  by  habit,  as  to  mingle  itself 
with  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  cannot  but  be  advantageous 
to  mention,  particularly,  some  of  the  happy  consequences,  which 
it  regularly  produces.  As  a  preface  to  this  subject,  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  observe,  generally,  that  habitual  Reverence  to 
God  may  be  justly  regarded  as  beine,  peculiarly,  the  spirit,  with 
which  his  commandments  are  scrupulously  and  faithfully  obeyed. 
Fear  God.  siaith  Solomon,  and  keep  his  commandments :  for  this  is  the 
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whole  duty  of  man:  or,  in  the  belter  language  oi  Hodgson's  Ver* 
sion,  this  is  all  thai  concemeih  man.  Here  we  have  presented  to  us 
dbe  two  great  parts  of  human  duty ;  our  active  obedience,  and  th^ 
spirit  wiu  which  we  obey*  This  spirit  is  announced  by  him  to  be 
Reverence.  He  does  not  say,  Love  God^  and  keep  his  command* 
menu  ;  but  gives  this  all-comprehensive  injunction  in  what  seems 
to  me  very  evidentlv  better  language.  If  we  suppose  ourselves  to 
love  God,  without  taring  him ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  we 
should  not  keep  his  commandments,  while  possessed  of  our  pre- 
sent imperfection,  either  to  such  an  extent,  or  with  such  exactness, 
as  we  now  do  when  under  the  government  of  evangelical  Rever- 
ence. Reverence  adds  new  motives  of  obedience  to  those,  which 
are  presented  by  love,  considered  by  itself:  Motives  pre-eminent- 
ly powerful  and  extensive ;  reaching  the  heart  immediately ;  and 
extending  to  all  persons,  occasions,  and  times.  Hence  it  becomes 
a  most  powerful  prompter  to  universal  obedience  :  and,  although 
love  is  the  disposition,  which  renders  this  emotion  excellent ;  and 
although  the  emotion  itself  is  only  one  modification  of  love ;  yet, 
in  my  own  view,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures 
also,  it  is,  at  least  in  such  beings  as  men  are,  a  more  energetic  prin- 
ciple, than  mere  love,  existing,  as  it  actually  does  exist  in  human 
minds.  Hence,  after  so  much  solemn  preparation  in  the  context, 
God  declares  in  the  text,  7%6  Fear  of  the  Lordy  tliat  is  Wisdom. 
Hence,  St*  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  Having,  therefore,  these 
promises,  dearly  beloved,  lei  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  allflthiness 
^  the  flesh,  and  of  the  spirit  ^  perfecting  holiness  in  the  Fear  of  God. 
fn  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  view  of  St.  Paul,  the  Fear 
t^  God  IS  the  primary  means  of  advancing  personal  holiness  to 
perfection.  It  is  in  tms  view  also,  that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  declares 
the  Fear  of  the  Lord  to  be  his  treasure ;  the  attribute,  which,  in 
man,  he  especially  prizes,  and  in  which  he  peculiarly  delights. 

These  observations  concerning  the  general  influence  of  this  at- 
tribute are  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  I  shall  now,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  mention  its  particular  influence  on  the  Christian 
life. 

1st.  Religious  Reverence  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  render  our 
worship  acceptable  to  God. 

Wherefore,  says  St.  Paid,  we  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,  let  U3  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  him  acceptably  with 
reverence  atid  goSv  fear.  In  this  passage,  the  grace  of  God  is 
exhibited  to  us  as  tnc  cause,  which  enables  us  to  worship  God  ac- 
ceptably ;  and  Reverence  and  godly  Fear,  two  names  for  the  same 
disposition,  as  the  spirit,  with  which  acceptable  worship  is  perform- 
ed. ^'  By  this  spirit,^'  says  Dr.  Owen,  ^^  the  soul  is  moved  and  ex- 
cited to  spiritual  care  and  diligence,  not  to  provoke  so  great,  so 
holy,  and  so  jealous,  a  God  by  a  neglect  of  that  exercise  of  erace, 
he  requires  in  his  service,  which  is  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  glo- 
rious excellencies." 
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In  accoixlancc  yfiih  this  representation  of  the  Apostle,  the  Psalm- 
ist says,  Ps.  V.  7,  As  for  nu^  I  mil  come  into  Iky  house  in  the  tnultt" 
iude  of  thy  mercy ^  and  in  thy  fear  tMl  /worship  toward  thy  holy 
temple.  Our  Saviour  also,  speaking  in  the  22a  Psalm,  says,  ie 
that  fear  the  Lord  praise  him;  all  ye  seed  of  Jacob  glorify  him; 
<mdfear  him  all  ye  seed  of  Israel.  In  the  former  of  these  passages, 
the  rsahnist  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  teaches  us  that  the 
Fear  of  God  is  pre-eminently  the  spirit  with  which  he  would  choose 
to  perform  his  worship  in  the  temple ;  and  the  spirit,  of  course, 
which  he  knew  would  render  that  worship  acceptable  to  God« 
In  the  latter  of  these  passages,  our  Saviour  mentions  those,  who 
fear  God,  as  the  proper  persons  to  be  employed  in  his  praise ; 
and  teaches  us  therefore,  that  this  is  the  spirit,  with  which  alone 
men  are  becomingly  occupied  in  this  solemn  and  deUghtfiil  act  of 
worship.  At  the  close  of  the  verse,  he  exhibits  those,  who  fear 
God,  as  the  persons  who  glorify  him. 

A  prime  part  of  the  clmracter,  given  of  Joby  is  that  he  feared 
Grod.  Perhaps,  this  may  be  alleged  as  the  true  reason,  wln^  his 
prayers  for  his  three  firiends  were  accepted  on  their  behalf:  for 
we  find  him  immediately  before,  humbling  himself  in  the  presence 
of  God  with  expressions  of  the  most  profound  Reverence.  Cor- 
neliusy  also,  seems  to  have  had  hisprayersy  as  well  as  his  alms^  ac- 
ceptedj  because  he  feared  God.  A  much  stronger  instance  than 
these ;  the  strongest  indeed,  which  can  he  supposed ;  is  given  us 
in  Heb.  v.  7,  where  it  is  said  of  Christ,  Who  in  the  days  ofhisfle^hj 
when  he  had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications ^  with  strong  crying 
and  tearsy  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death;  and  was 
heard^  in  that  he  feared.  If  this  translation  of  the  passage  be  ad- 
mitted, as  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  requires  ;  and  as,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  several  commentators,  seems  reason- 
able ;  we  are  here  taught,  that  even  Christ  himself,  on  the  great 
occasion  referred  to,  was  heard  on  account  of  the  Reverence,  with 
which  liis  supplications  were  presented.  Perfiaps  this  extraordi- 
nary declaration  was  made,  especially  to  teach  us,  that  without  re- 
ligious Reverence  no  prayer  can  be  accepted  of  God ;  and  thus 
to  render  us  peculiarljr  careful  not  to  approach  the  throne  of 
grace  without  emotions  in  a  high  degree  reverential. 

I  will  only  add  to  these  observations  from  the  Scriptures,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  worship,  transcribed  in  them  from  the  mouths  of 
pious  men,  consists  in  reverential  sentiments  and  expressions. 

What  the  Scriptures  thus  teach  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
dictates  of  our  Reason.  No  views,  no  emotions,  in  us,  can  be 
supposed  to  become  the  worship  of  God,  which  are  not  either  di- 
rectly reverential,  or  such  as  flow  from  a  generally  reyerential 
state  of  mind.  If  we  remember  how  great  a  Being  God  is ;  that 
he  is  Self-existent  and  Independent ;  that  he  is  Almighty  and  Om- 
nipresent ;  that  he  searches  the  hearts  and  tries  the  reins  ;  that  he  is 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  and  cannot  look  upon  sinners 
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bui  with  abhorrence;  if  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  how  dependent 
we  are  upon  him ;  how  little  we  are  ;  how  ^uihy ;  how  exposed 
to  his  anger ;  how  imperfect  in  our  best  services ;  and  how  unde- 
serving 01  any  acceptance  :  if  we  remember,  that  he  isj  and  that 
ihert  is  none  beside  Atm  ;  and  that  not  only  toe,  but  all  nations  are  as 
noihn^  before  him;  that  he  is  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  tyi 
praisesj  and  transcendently  awful  m  his  purity :  it  cannot  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  avoid  feehng,  that  no  thoughts,  affections,  or  con- 
duct, can  become  those  who  worship  him,  but  such  as  ai-e  accom- 
panied by  solemn  awe,  and  profound  Reverence  for  his  perfect 
character ;  that,  as  his  name  is  Holy  and  Reverend^  so  his  worship 
should  be  ever  celebrated  with  godly  Fear. 

3dly.  Religious  Reverence  is  peculiarly  the  means  of  exciting^ 
and  keeping  alive,  an  abhorrence  of  sin* 

The  Fear  of  the  Lord,  says  Solomon,  or  rather  Christ,  speaking 
by  Solomon,  is  to  hate  evil;  Prov.  viii.  13  :  that  is,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  very  nature  of  religious  Reverence  to  hate  evil.  The  trans* 
gression  of  the  wicked  saith  in  my  heart,  there  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes.  In  this  passage  the  Psalmist  declares,  that  the 
transgression  of  the  wicked  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes.  Why  ?  Plainly,  because  the  wick- 
ed, if  he  feared  God,  woula  cease  to  transgress.  Of  Job  it  is  said. 
He  feared  God,  and  eschewed  evil.  In  this  passage  we  are  direct- 
ly taught,  that  he  eschewed  evil  because  he  feared  God.  After 
God  appeared  to  him  with  awful  ^lory  and  majesty,  his  views  of 
the  hatemlness  and  vileness  of  his  sms  were  exceedingly  enhanced 
by  the  clear  apprehensions,  which  he  entertained  of  the  supreme 

g'eatness  and  excellency  of  his  Maker.  His  reverential  awe  of 
od  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  abhorrence  of  himself  and  his  sins 
on  the  other,  are  very  forcibly  exhibited  in  his  own  language.  Be* 
hold  I  am  vile  ;  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay  my  hand  upon 
my  mouth.  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  but 
now  mine  eye  seeih  thee.  nTierefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  notliing  can  impress  on  our 
minds  the  odiousness  of  sin  in  such  a  manner,  as  clear  and  aiiect- 
ing  views  of  the  Purity  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Reverence  for  hinii 
with  which  these  views  are  attended ;  or,  in  better  lan^age,  of 
which  these  views  constitute  an  essential  part.  So  entirely  are 
mankind,  at  least  those  of  them  who  speak  our  language,  sensi- 
ble of  this ;  that,  in  judicial  processes  against  criminals,  the  law 
constantly  assigns  as  a  primary  cause  of  their  commission  of 
crimes,  that  they  had  not  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  This  is 
the  strongest  of  all  human  testimony,  that  the  Fear  of  God  is  the 
sreat  and  controlling  cause  of  hating  and  abstammg  from  iniquity. 
Of  course, 

3dly«  Religious  Reverence  is  the  great  source  of  Reformation. 
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'  7%e  Fear  of  the  Lordj  says  Solomon,  is  to  hate  evil.  Pirov.  Tiii. 
13.  In  this  declaration  we  are  taught,  that  Reverence  to  God  is 
so  extensively  the  cause  of  departing  from  evil,  that  it  was  proper, 
in  the  view  oi  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  declare  it  to  be  the  same  thing 
with  departure  from  evil.  Substantially  in  the  same  manner  is 
this  trutn  exhibited  in  the  text ;  where  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  de- 
clared to  be  Wisdom,  and  departure  from  evil  Understandis^g.  By 
wisdom  and  understanding,  nere,  it,  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
the  same  thing  is  intended :  and  this,  in  the  former  part  of  tne 
verse,  is  declared  to  be  the  Fear  of  the  Lord;  and  in  the  latter, 
Departttre  from  eviL  Fear  the  Lord,  says  Solomon  to  his  Son, 
Prov.  ill.  7,  and  depart  from  evil.  And  aeain,  Prov.  xiv.  37,  J%e 
Fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the  snares  of 
death.  And  again,  in  language  somewhat  different,  Prov.  xiii.  14, 
T%e  law  of  the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  Itfe,  to  depart  from  the  snares 
of  death.  Here  religious  Reverence,  styled  m  the  former  passage 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  latter  the  law  of  the  vnse,  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  fountain  of  life,  sending  forth  unceasing  streams,  of 
which  he  who  drinks,  will  l>e  both  enabled,  and  inclined,  to  depart 
from  the  snares  of  death :  that  is,  from  sins,  which  are  fatal  snares 
to  all  who  practise  them. 

But  to  depart  fit)m  evil  is,  necessarily,  to  do  good.  Moral  be- 
ings are  by  their  nature  always  employed  in  obedience,  or  disobe- 
dience. He  therefore,  who  celnises  to  do  evil,  invariably  learns  to 
do  well ;  is  invariably  employed  in  the  great  business  of  reforming 
his  life,  and  endeavouring  to  glorify  his  Creator. 

4thly.  Religious  Reverence  is  peculiarly  the  source  of  rectitude  in 
otur  dispositions,  and  conduct,  towards  mankind. 

There  was,  saith  our  Saviour,  m  a  certain  city,  a  judge,  who  nei- 
ther feared  God,  nor  regarded  man.  This  account  of  the  subject 
is  metaphysically,  and  universally,  just.  He,  who  does  not  fear 
God,  will  not  regard  man  in  any  such  manner,  as  reason  acknow- 
ledges to  consist  with  moral  rectitude,  and  as  all  men  declare  to  be 
due  from  man  to  man.  He  may  indeed,  like  the  unjust  judge  in 
this  parable,  for  the  sake  of  freeing  himself  from  importunity  and 
trouble,  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  convenience,  gain,  or  some 
other  selfish  object,  act  witn  propriety  in  his  external  conduct ; 
but  he  will  never  possess  any  real  rectitude,  and  cannot  therefore 
act  under  its  influence. 

When  Jehoshaphat  set  Judges  in  the  land,  he  said  unto  them, 
Take  heed  what  ye  do  :  for  ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord; 
who  is  with  you  in  the  judgment.  Wherefore,  now,  let  the  Fear  of 
the  Lord  be  iwon  you  ;  take  heed,  and  do  it :  for  there  is  no  iniquity 
with  the  Lord  our  God;  nor  respect  of  persons  ;  nor  taking  of  gifts. 
These  are  obviously  the  best  rules  ever  given  to  judicial  officers 
for  the  direction  of  their  moral  conduct ;  and  such  judges,  and 
such  rulers,  as  have  accorded  with  them,  have  undoubtedly  been 
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the  best,  when  prejudice  has  not  operated  in  a  pecuEar  manner, 
which  the  world  nas  ever  seen.  In  all  these,  tne  Fear  of  Grod 
was  the  controlling  principle.  Concerning  those  mlerSi .  whose 
conduct  is  recorded  m  the  Scriptures,  the  subject  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt :  for  the  divine  writers  have  marked  each  case  so  strong- 
Iv,  as  to  put  it  wholly  out  of  Question.  Concerning  such  men,  as 
Moses  J  Samuel,  Josiahj  and  J^ekemiahj  no  man  is  at  a  loss.  There 
is  as  little  uncertainty  concerning  Alfred  the  Oreat,  Sir  Matthew 
HaUj  and  many  others,  in  later  tmies.  All  these,  and  all  other 
men  of  a  similar  character,  were  supremely  controlled  in  their  con- 
duct by  the  Fear  of  God ;  the  great  thing  insisted  on  by  Jehashth 
phat  in  these  directions. 

Jfehemiah,  particulariy,  informs  us  concerning  this  subject,  as  it 
respected  himself.  77le  firmer  Governors j  says  he,  who  have  been 
befire  me,  were  chargeable  unto  the  people  ;  and  had  taken  of  them 
bread  and  wine  /  besides  forty  shekels ;  Yea,  even  their  Servants 
bear  nde  over  the  people :  but  so  did  not  /,  because  of  the  Fear  of 
Qod. 

Of  Hananiah,  the  Ruler  of  the  Palace,  this  eminently  worthy 
man  says,  chapter  vii.  2,  that  he  gave  kirn  charge  over  Jerusalem^ 
because  he  was  a  faixhfvl  man,  ana  feared  God  above  many.  Of 
Cornelius  it  is  said,  he  feared  God,  and  gave  much  alms  to  the  peo» 
pie.  Of  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  AheJPs  house,  it  is  declared, 
that  he  feared  the  Lord  greatly  ;  and  that  he  had  thus  feared  him 
from  his  youth*  As  a  proof,  as  well  as  consequence,  of  this  spi- 
rit, we  are  informed,  that,  when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  he  took  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  hid  them  in  caves  / 
where  he  kept,  and  fed  them,  at  the  daily  hazard  of  his  life.  By 
St,  Paul,  religious  Keverence  is  alleged  as  the  ground,  and  direc- 
tory, of  Chnstian  submission  to  lawful  authority,  Eph.  v.  91 ; 
ana  by  Mdlachi,  chapter  iii.  16,  as  the  cause  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship. 

Thus  we  find  this  spirit  extending  its  beni^  influence  to  the 
various  branches  of  Christian  duty ;  and  provms  a  peculiarly  ef- 
ficacious cause  of  zeal,  and  exemplariness,  in  all  those  parts  of  a 
religious  life,  which  contribute,  immediately,  to  the  well-being  of 
our  fellow-men. 

5thly.  Religious  Reverence  is  the  foundation  of  peculiar  Bless^ 
ings  to  the  present  world. 

The  secret  of  the  Lord,  says  the  Psalmist,  is  with  them  that  fem^ 
him.  Ps.  XXV.  14.  He  hath  given  meat  to  them  that  fear  him. 
Ps.  cxi.  5.  There  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  xxxiv.  9« 
By  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are  riches  and  honour.  Prov.  xxii.  4.  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  about  them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  xxxiv. 
7.  lie  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  cxlv.  19. 
These  promises,  and  these  declarations,  furnish  complete  securiQr 
to  those  who  fear  God,  diat  they  shall  really  want  no  good  thing  : 

Vot.  in.  1 1 
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that  their  circumstances  shall  be  so  ordered,  as  that  alt  things  shall 
wwrk  together  for  their  good.  They  may  indeed  be  troubfed,  and 
persecuted,  and  even  cut  off  by  a  violent  death.  But  these  eviUi 
will  take  place,  only  when  they  become  necessary ;  and  when 
they  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  will  become  more  happy,  in 
the  end,  by  means  of  them,  than  they  could  be  without  tnem. — 
Ordinarily,  they  will  find,  in  times  bom  of  adversity  and  prosperi- 
ty, ways,  and  those  very  numerous,  in  which  God  will  show  nim« 
self  more  attentive  to  their  real  good,  than  they  themselves  were ; 
and,  even  in  this  life,  will  often  see,  that  the  most  untoward 
events,  as  they  seemed  while  passing,  arc  such  as  they  them- 
selves, while  taking  a  retrospective  view,  would  choose  to  have 
had  befal  them.  At  the  same  time,  all  their  enjoyments  are 
blessings  ;  and  not,  like  those  of  the  wicked,  enjoyments  merelif. 
At  the  same  time  also,  while  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  pun- 
ishments and  curses,  the  afflictions  of  such  as  fear  God  are  only 
blessings  in  disguise. 

6thly.  Religious  Reverence  is  especially  the  means  of  secwris^ 
eiemal  life. 

Surely^  saith  the  Psalmist,  his  salvation  is  nigh  to  them  that  fear 
him.  Ps.  Ixxxv.  9.  /  know^  saith  Solomon^  it  shall  be  well  xoith 
them  that  fear  God^  which  f tar  before  him.  But  it  shall  not  be  well 
with  the  wicked^  became  hefeareth  not  before  God.  Eccles.  viii.  12, 
13.  And  again;  Tht  Fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life.  Frov.  xix. 
23.  And  again  ;  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life  ;  and 
to  sum  up  an  in  a  single  deciai*ation.  The  wicked  are  declared  by 
Christ  in  the  character  of  Wisdom,  Prov.  i.  29,  to  be  finally  eiven 
over  to  destruction  because  they  hated  knowledge^  and  did  not  dioose 
the  Fear  of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time,  any 
further,  in  illustratine  a  doctrine,  which  necessarily  follows  from 
the  observations,  made  under  the  preceding  heads. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  Christians  are  tauglit, 
1st.  The  siqtreme  Importance  of  the  Fear  ofUod. 
This  affection  is  inclispensable  to  the  acceptableness  of  their 
worship,  and  their  obedience ;  to  their  hatred  of  sin  ;  their  safety 
in  temptation  ;  and  the  amendment  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  primary 
ingredient  of  their  piety.  It  is  the  well-spring  of  their  oenevo- 
lence,  justice,  faithfulness,  and  brotherly  love ;  of  rectitude  in 
them,  when  rulers  ;  of  submission,  good  order,  and  public  spirit, 
when  subjects.  It  is  indisnensable  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  fa- 
vour of  God  in  this  life,  ana  his  everlasting  kindness  in  die  life  to 
come*  Higher  motives  to  the  attainment  of  any  character  cannot 
be  alleged.  Let  every  Christian,  then,  cherish  and  cultivate  re- 
ligjious  Reverence  in  his  own  mind.  Let  him  often,  and  habitually, 
bnng  before  his  eyes  the  awful  Being,  who  is  the  only  object  of 
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this  affection,  and  whose  sole  prerogative  it  19  to  d^Biaild  it  of  Ins 
creatures.  Let  him  fasten  bis  views  on  the  presence  and  great- 
ness,  the  purity  and  glory,  of  Jehovah ;  and  solemnly  discern,  and 
confess,  tliat  he  himself  is  noihingj  less  than  tiothingj  and  vontly. 
In  the  incommunicable  splendour,  in  the  incomprehensible  majes- 
ty, of  the  Uncreated  Mind,  all  created  glory  is  lost  and  forgotten. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  every  star  hSes  its 
diminisned  head.  Before  his  beams  the  lustre  of  angels,  and 
archangels,  fades  into  nothing.  In  the  presence  of  his  purity  ike 
heavens  themselves,  spotless  as  thev  are  to  a  created  eye,  are  «»• 
cleanm  What  then  is  man,  that  God  should  be  mind/id  of  him  $ 
or  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  visit  him  ?  What  indeed  are 
we ;  what  indeed  must  we  be ;  in  the  presence  of  such  a  being 
as  this? 

Such  thoughts  as  these  ought  ever  to  be  present  in  the  mind* 
Whenever  it  turns  its  views  towards  the  Creator,  those  views 
ought,  from  motives  of  interest  and  duty  alike,  to  be,  invariably,  of 
the  most  reverential  kind.  Thev  mast  become  the  character  of 
God ;  are  eminently  pleasing  in  his  sight ;  constitute  the  best  and 
happiest  frame  of  mind ;  and  most  advantageously  influence  us  in 
all  our  duty. 

2dly.  From  these  observations  it  is  clear,  that  habitual  Reverence 
to  God  is  one  of  the  best  Evidences  of  Piety m 

After  what  has  been  said,  this  truth  needs  no  further  illustratioiij 
All  that  is  necessary  to  add  is,  that  we  are  bound  to  examine  our- 
selves accordingly. 

3dly.  As  Reverence  to  God  is  the  most  profitable,  so  Irreverence 
is  the  most  dangerotis,  habit,  which  can  easily  be  conceived. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  particularly  on  this  subject^ 
when  I  come  to  consider  the  third  command  in  the  decalogue ;  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  at  die 
present  time,  that  every  pei-son,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  charac- 
ter, ought  to  tremble  at  the  danger,  to  which  he  is  daily  exposing 
himselh  There  is  no  manner,  in  wliich  he  can  more  effectually 
harden  his  own  heart,  or  provoke  the  anger  of  God. 

4thly.'  He,  who  does  not  reverence  God  habitually,  is  here  taught^ 
that  he  is  wholly  destitute  of  religion. 

There  is  a  state  of  mind,  in  such  persons  especially  as  have 
been  taught  to  fear  God  from  the  morning  of  life,  and  have  retain* 
ed  a  strong  influence  of  these  impressions,  which  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  evangelical  Keverence.  But  there  is  also  a 
state  of  mind  very  extensively  existing,  which  is  wholly  destitute 
of  this  attribute,  and  which,  if  examined  with  an  ordinarjr  degree  df 
honesty  and  candour,  may  be  easily  discerned.  No  infill,  no 
pro&ne  person,  no  mere  sensualist,  or  worldling,  needs  to  hesi- 
tate, for  a  moment,  in  determining  tlmt  he  is  destitute  of  Reverenee 
to  God,  and  consequently  of  I&ligion.    Of  course,  he  oQg^  to 
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Mgard  himself  as  plainly  an  object  of  divine  wrath ;  and,  so  far  as 
he  has  hitherto  lived,  an  acknowledged  heir  of  perdition.  The/ear 
ofOod  is  a  fountain  of  lift.  Irreverence  to  him  is  a  well-spring 
of  everlasting  death.  Let  every  irreverent  man  remember  there- 
fore, that,  to  such  as  he  is,  God  is  a  consuming  fre. 

I  have  dwelt  more  nunutely  and  extensively  on  this  oreBt  sub- 
ject of  Religion,  because  of  its  inherent  importance,  and  oecauseit 
i8|  I  think  unhappily,  a  rare  topic  of  discussion  from  the  desk. 


SERMON  XCIV. 

THE  LAW   OF   OOD« — THE   FIRST    AND   ORBAT   COMMAHOMEVT*— 

HUMILITY. 


1  PsTsm  v.  9w — Km,  ali  of  you  be  tubjeci  one  to  another,  and  be  clothed  mth  humU* 
U$;  fir  Qod  rttitteih  the  firoud,  andgiveth  grace  to  the  humble. 

IN  the  preceding  discourse  I  considered,  at  some  length,  that 
ezarcise  of  love  to  God  which  is  styled  Reverence.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  kindred  virtue  of  Humility,  an  attribute 
which  seems  to  differ  from  Reverence  not  so  much  in  its  nature  as 
in  its  object.  God  is  the  object  of  reverence  ;  ourselves,  of  hu- 
mility. The  state  of  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  these  Christian 
^068  seems  to  be  the  same.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he,  who 
IS  now  employed  in  reverencing  his  Maker,  when  casting  his  eye 
towards  himself,  should  fail  of  being  deeply  humbled  by  a  view  of 
his  own  circumstances  and  character. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  examination,  however,  it  will  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  there  are  other  modes  in  which  love  to  God  is 
exerted  ;  and  which,  although  not  demanding  a  particular  discus- 
sion here,  are  yet  of  high  importance,  and  well  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  They  deserve  to  oe  mentioned  because  of  their  im- 
portance.  The  reasons  why  they  do  not  claim  a  particular  dis- 
cussion are,  that  more  time  would  be  demanded  by  it,  than  can 
well  be  spared  from  the  examination  of  such  subjects  as  require 
a  more  mmute  attention ;  and  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood from  the  observations  made  on  the  other  exercises  of  piety. 
'  Among  these,  the  first  place  is  naturally  due  to  Admiration.  By 
this  I  mean  the  train  of  emotions,  excited  in  a  good  mind  by  the  won- 
derful nature  of  the  various  works  of  God,  and  the  amazingpower, 
end  skill,  and  goodness,  which  they  unfold.  God,  saith  Eliphaz, 
Jobv.  9,  do/A  great  things  and  %msearchahle  ^  marvellous  things 
wnikaui  number.  These  things,  we  find  good  men,  distinguished 
m  the  Scriptures  for  their  piety,  observing,  and  commemorating, 
with  a  transport  of  Admiration.  Oh  sing  unto  the  Lord,  says  Da- 
vid, for  he  hath  done  marvellous  things.  I  will  shew  forth  all  thy 
marvtlhus  works.  Surely  I  will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old. 
Bam  great  are  lUs  signs,  says  Nebuchadnezzar,  speaking  at  least 
the  language  of  a  good  man,  how  mighty  are  his  wonders!  What 
they  felt,  they  called  upon  others  to  feel.  Remember,  says  David, 
Mm  mmrvellous  works  that  he  hath  done  ;  his  wonders,  and  the  judg- 
menis  of  kis  mouth.  1  Chron.  xvi.  12.     Declare  his  glory  among 
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the  heathen;  his  wonders  among  the  people.  Ps«  xcvi.  3.     Okgixt 

thanks  to  tlu  Lord  of  lords j  who  alone  aoeth  great  wonders  ;  for  his 

merctf  endartthfor  ever. 

Admiration  is  a  condiined  exercise  of  the  mind;  and  is  formed  tf 

wonder  and  complacency.     It  is  an  exercise  eminently  delighlful; 
arid  is  every  where  presented  with  objects  to  awaken  it.     Bock 
Creation  and  Providence  are  full  of  wonders,  presented  to  us  ai 
every  moment,  and  at  every  step*    Every  attribute  of  God  is  fitted 
to  excite  this  emotion  by  the  amazing  degree  in  which  it  exists ; 
and  by  the  degree  also,  in  which  it  is  very  often  displayed.    Thus 
the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  marvellous  loving-kindness  of  God;  St. 
Peter  J  of  his  marvellous  light.    KlnzDarius  says,  He  worketh  signs 
and  wonders  in  heaven  atut  earth.     Thus  David  says,  I  will  praise 
thee;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.     Thus  one  of  the 
Names  of  Christ,  whose  Redemption  is  the  most  marvellous  of  all 
the  works  of  God,  is  Wonderful. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Religious  Admiration  is  entirely  distin- 
guished from  wonder  in  the  ordinary  sense^  by  its  union  with  compla'^ 
cency.  Ordinary  wonder  is  delightful,  but  is  totally  destitute  of 
moral  excellence.  Religious  wonder  is  still  more  delightful;  and 
may  be  excellent  in  any  degree. 

Secondly.  Dependence  is  also  an  exercise  of  the  same  spirit. 
That  we  are  all  dependent  on  God  is  known  to  every  person, 

E assessed  of  reason ;  and  that  we  are  absolutely  depenacDt  on 
m  for  every  thing  which  we  enjoy,  or  which  we  need.  A  WU- 
lingness  to  be  thus  dependent^  a  complacency  in  this  state  of  things 
as  appointed  by  God^  accompanied  with  that  htufible  frame  ofmina^ 
necessarily  attendant  upon  these  affections^  constitute  what  is  called 
Religious  Dependence^  a  state  oi  mind,  exactly  suited  to  our  con- 
dition, and  eminently  useful  to  our  whole  Christian  character  and 
life. 

To  these  may  be  added  Faith^  Hope,  and  Joy,  which  have  alreadv 
been  subjects  of  discussion ;  and  to  these,  SAmission,  which  will 
be  made  the  theme  of  a  future  discourse. 

The  text  contains  a  command,  addressed  to  all  those  to  whom 
St.  Peter  wrote,  requiring  that  they  should  be  clothed  with  humili- 
ty ;  and  enforces  the  precept  by  this  combined  reason,  that  God 
resisteth  the  proud  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  No  precept  of 
Revelation  has  been  more  disrelished  by  infidels  than  this,  mme 
attacks  it  in  form,  and  considers  the  disposition  enjoined  as  both 
vicious  and  contemptible.  Still  it  is  largely  insisted  on  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  required  of  us  unconditionally  and  indispensa- 
bly.  It  is  declared  to  precede  all  real  honour,  and  thus  to  be  ne- 
cessary even  to  its  existence.  It  is  pronounced  to  have  been  an 
important  attribute  in  the  character  of  Christ  himself.  Learn  of 
mey  says  the  Saviour  of  mankind, /or /am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart. 
In  the  text  itself  it  is  plainly  asserted  to  be  an  object  of  Divine 
favour  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  grace  or  free  love  of  God  is  com- 
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municated  to  those  who  are  humble,  and  denied  to  those  who  are 
not.  In  the  Scriptural  scheme,  therefore,  humility  is  mvested  with 
an  importance  which  cannot  be  measured. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  nothing  is  more  unaccordant 
with  the  native  disposition  of  mankind.  Pride,  the  first  sin  of  our 
common  parents,  has  characterized  all  their  posterity.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Humility  should  be  disesteemed 
and  calumniated.  If  it  oere  ofikt  worlds  the  world  would  undoubt- 
edly love  his  own  ^  but  because  it  is  not  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  it. 

Of  this  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures,  I  observe, 

1st.  It  involves,  in  its  nature,  a  just  sense  of  our  character  and 
condition^ 

We  were  bom  yesterday  of  the  dust,  and  to-morrow  return  to 
the  dust  again.  In  our  origin,  and  in  our  end,  there  is  certainly 
little  to  awaken  our  pride.  In  both,  we  are  closely  allied  to  the 
beasts  that  perish;  and  may  with  the  strictest  propriety,  say  to 
comption.  Thou  art  our  father;  and  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  our 
mother  and  our  sister.  How  stranee  is  it  that  a  bein^  should  be 
proud,  who  is  going  to  the  grave ;  who  in  a  few  days  will  lie  down 
m  the  dust,  to  oecome  a  feast  of  worms,  and  to  be  changed  into  a 
mass  of  earth!  Such  however  will  speedily  be  the  lot  of  the  haughti- 
est monarch,  the  most  renowned  hero,  and  the  proudest  philosopher 
who  now  says  in  his  heart,  I  will  ascend  up  to  heaven,  I  will  be  lilce 
the  Most  High. 

During  this  little  period,  we  are  d^tndtnt  creatures.  Nothing 
is  more  coveted,  notning  more  eagerly  sought,  nothing  boasted  of 
with  more  complacency,  by  the  children  of  pride,  than  Indepen- 
dence. But  the  boast  is  groundless  ;  and  the  opinion,  which  gives 
birth  to  it,  false.  What  hast  thou,  says  St.  Paul,  which  thou  hast 
not  received  F  From  God  we  derive  life  and  breath,  and  all  things. 
All  of  them  are  mere  gifts  of  his  bounty ;  and  to  the  least  of 
them  we  cannot  make  a  single  claim.  To  his  sovereign  pleas- 
ure, also,  are  we  every  moment  indebted  for  their  continuance. 
That  which  He  gives,  we  gather.  He  opens  his  hand,  and  we  are 
filled  with  good.  He  takes  away  our  breath ;  we  die  and  return 
to  dust. 

But  we  are  not  dependent  on  God  only.  To  a  vast  extent  we 
are  necessarily  indebted,  for  a  great  body  of  our  enjoyments,  to 
our  fellow-men.  We  can  have  neither  food  ncwr  raiment :  we  can 
neither  walk  nor  ride;  we  can  have  neither  sleep  nor  medicine; 
we  can  neither  enjoy  ourselves,  nor  be  useful  to  others  without  the 
aid  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow-men.  Especially  is  the  proud 
man  thus  dependent.  Life  to  him  is  only  a  scene  of  sufiering, 
unless  he  is  continually  regaled  by  the  real  or  imagined  respect 
of  those  around  him.    Ifomage  is  the  food  on  which  he  lives ; 
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and  applause,    the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  he  is  able  to 
breathe. 

Amons  those  on  whom  we  are  thus  dependent  sometimes  for 
life  itseU;  and  always  for  its  comforts,  are  to  be  regularly  number- 
ed  the  poor,  whom  we  are  so  prone  to  despise ;  nay,  me  alaves 
whom  we  regard  as  having  been  created  merely  as  instruments  of 
our  pleasure.  To  what  a  lowly  condition  is  a  haughty  man  thus  re- 
duced,  and  how  different  his  actual  situation  from  that  which  his 
conversation  and  demeanour  would  induce  us  to  imagine ! 

Nor  is  our  situation  less  precarious  than  it  is  dependent.  The 
possessions,  the  comforts,  the  hopes,  which  we  enjoy  to-day,  may 
all  to-morrow  vanish  for  ever.  Our  riches  may  make  to  them- 
selves wings  as  an  eagle,  and  fly  away  towards  heaven.  Our  health 
may  be  wrested  from  us  by  disease,  and  our  comfort  by  pain.  We 
may  become  decrepit,  deaf,  or  blind.  Our  friends  and  families 
may  bid  us  the  last  adieu,  and  retire  to  the  world  of  spirits.  Nay, 
ourselves  and  our  pride  may  be  buried  together  in  the  grave.  What 
foundation  does  such  a  state  of  existence  furnish  on  which  to  build 
our  pride  ? 

We  are  also  ignorant.  Much  indeed  is  said  of  our  learning  and 
science.  It  would  be  well  if  more  could  be  said,  and  said  with  truth 
concerning  our  wisdom.  With  all  our  boasts,  how  little  do  we 
know !  How  many  objects  are  presented  to  us  every  day  of  which 
we  know  nothing  except  their  existence !  How  many  questions  do 
even  little  children  ask,  which  no  philosopher  is  able  to  answer ! 
How  many  subjects  of  investigation  say  to  every  inquirer,  "  Hith- 
erto shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further!" 

Every  thing  which  we  know  brings  up  to  our  view  the  many  more 
which  we  cannot  know ;  and  thus  daily  forces  upon  us,  if  we  will 
open  our  eyes,  irresistible  conviction  of  the  narrowness  of  those 
limits  by  which  our  utmost  researches  are  bounded,  of  the  infantile 
nature  of  our  actual  attainments,  of  the  smallness  of  those  which 
are  possible. 

Amonff  the  subjects  which  display  this  ignorance  in  the  strongest 
degree,  those  of  a  moral  nature,  those  which  immediately  concern 
our  duty  and  salvation,  infinitely  more  important  to  us  than  any 
others,  hold  the  primary  place.  What  man  is  able  to  find  out  of 
himself  concerning  these,  we  know  by  what  he  has  actually  found 
out.  Cast  your  eyes  over  this  great  globe,  and  over  the  past  ages 
of  time,  and  mark  the  nature  of  the  religious  systems  invented 
by  man.  How  childish,  how  senseless,  how  self-contradictory, 
have  been  the  opinions ;  how  infatuated,  how  sottish,  the  precepts 
by  which  they  have  professedly  regulated  the  moral  conduct  of 
men ;  how  debased,  how  full  of  turpitude,  how  fraught  with  frenzy, 
the  religious  services  by  which  they  have  laboured  to  propitiate 
their  Gods,  and  obtain  a  future  happy  existence;  nay,  what  mere 
creatures  of  Bedlam  were  the  Gods  themselves,  and  their  delirious 
worshippers ! 
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But  for  the  Scriptures,  we  should  now  have  the  same  views^  which 
have  been  spreaci  over  the  whole  heathen  world ;  and  might  this 
day  have  been  prostrating  ourselves  before  stocks  and  stones,  and 
looking  to  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  the  butchery  of  human 
victims  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  happy  immortality.  How  in- 
expressibly deplorable  is  this  ignorance !  How  humble  the 
character  of  those  of  whom   it  can  be  truly  predicated ! 

For  our  exemption  from  all  these  errors,  we  are  indebted  solely 
to  the  Bible.  But  with  this  invaluable  book  in  our  hands  we  re- 
luctantly admit,  in  many  cases,  even  its  fundamental  truths :  truthii 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  establishment  of  virtue  in  our  minds, 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  eternal  life  beyond  the  grave :  truths 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  Revealed  System,  and  which  have  been 
the  means  of  conchicting  to  heaven  a  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number.  In  the  place  of  these,  what  absurdities  have  not  been 
imbibed !  absurdities  immeasurably  disgraceful  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  soul.  How  long  these  absurdi- 
ties have  reignea  !  How  widely  they  have  spread  1  What 
innumerable  mischiefs  they  have  done !  How  strongly  they  dis- 
cover a  violent  tendency  in  our  nature  to  reject  truth  and  welcome 
error !  Who  with  this  picture  before  him  can  doubt  that  on  this 
accoimt  we  have  abundant  reason  for  humility  ? 

In  addition  to  these  things,  we  are  sinful  creatures.  The  hearty 
says  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  is  deceitful  above  all  things^  and  des" 
peralely  wicked.  He  who  reads  the  three  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  peruses  the  histoiT  of  mankind,  or  at- 
tentively considers  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  fellow-men,  will 
without  much  hesitation  adopt  the  decision  of  the  Prophet.  It  is 
wonderful  that  sinful  beings  should  be  proud  of  their  character ; 
and  remarkable  that  pride  is  indulged  by  no  other  beings.  Of 
what  shall  we  be  proud  ?  In  our  conversation  and  in  our  writings 
we  charge  each  otner  endlessly  with  impiety,  profaneness,  perju- 
ry, irrelidon,  injustice,  fraud,  falsehood,  slander,  oppression, 
cruelty,  £eft,  lewdness,  sloth,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness.  The 
charges  are  either  true  or  false.  If  they  are  false,  they  are  in 
themselves  abominable  wickedness.  If  they  are  true,  those  on 
whom  they  i^st  are  abominably  wicked.  What  an  unhappy  foun- 
dation is  here  furnished  for  pride  1 

If  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  into  our  own  lives,  and 
perform  this  duty  faithfully,  we  shall  find  ample  reason  for  self* 
condemnation ;  we  shall  see  that  our  own  hearts,  at  least,  answer 
to  the  declaration  of  Jeremiah ;  we  shall  see  ourselves  alienated 
iSrom  God,  revolted  from  his  government,  opposed  to  his  law,  un- 
grateful for  his  blessings,  distrustful  of  his  sincerity,  and  discon- 
tented with  his  administrations.  With  all  these  sins  before  us,  we 
diall  find  ourselves  slow  of  heart  to  believe  or  repent. 

Crodhas  provided  for  us,  and  proffered  to  us,  deliverance  firosi 
our  sins,  and  firom  the  punishment  which  they  have  merited.    He 
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has  sent  a  Saviour  into  the  world  to  redeem  us  from  under  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  that  by  the  effusion  of  his  own  blood ;  but 
we  reject  him.  He  has  sent  his  Spirit  to  sanctify  us,  and  to  make 
UB  his  children ;  but  we  resist  his  influence.  He  has  offered  to  be 
reconciled  to  us:  but  we  refuse  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Wemi^t 
be  virtuous,  we  mi^ht  be  happy ;  but  we  will  not.  What  causes 
for  humiliation  are  here  presented  to  our  view ! 

Finally.  We  are  miserable  creatures.  In  the  present  world  we 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  unhappy.  Cold  and  heat,  hunger  and 
thirst,  anxiety,  disappointment,  toil,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  dis- 
grace, sorrow,  pain,  disease,  and  cicath,  divide  among  them  a 
great  part  of  our  days,  and  leave  us  scarcelv  more  tt^  a  few 
transient  gleams  of  ease,  comfort  and  hope.  How  often  are  most 
of  th^se  evils  doubled  and  tripled  by  similar  sufferings  of  such  as 
are  dear  to  us  in  the  bonds  of  nature  and  affection !  How  truly  does 
Job  declare  that  Man,  who  is  bom  of  a  womarij  is  of  few  dof/s^  and 
full  of  trouble! 

From  these  calamities  our  only  way  of  escape  conducts  us  to 
the  grave.  Beyond  that  dreary  mansion  stands  the  last  tribunal, 
at  which  our  eternal  doom  will  be  iixeversibly  fixed.  But  the 
onlv  reward  of  sin  is  perdition,  perdition  final  and  irremediable. 
This  is  the  deplorable  end  of  the  sins  and  miseries,  which  so  ex- 
tensively constitute  our  character  and  our  allotments  in  the  present 
world. 

Look  now  at  the  description  which  has  been  given,  and  tell  me 
for  which  of  these  things  we  shall  be  proud.  Is  it  our  origin,  our 
dependence,  the  prccariousness  of  our  life  and  its  enjojrments,  our 
ignorance,  our  errors,  our  sins,  or  our  miseries  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  very  pride  is 
one  of  our  grossest  sins ;  whether  it  be  pride  of  birth,  of  wealth,  of 
beauty,  of  talents,  of  accomplishments,  of  exploits,  of  place,  of 
power,  or  of  moral  character.  A  proud  look^  from  whatsoever 
source  derived,  is  an  abominaiion  to  the  Lord^  Angels  by  their 
pride  lost  heaven.  Our  first  parents  by  their  pride  ruined  the 
world. 

That  the  view  which  has  been  here  given  of  the  state  and  char- 
acter of  man  is  just,  will  not,  because  it  cannot,  be  questioned. 
Conformed  to  it  are  all  the  views  entertained  of  the  same  subjects 
b^  every  man  possessing  the  humility  of  the  Gospel.  On  tnese 
very  considerations,  especially  as  applied  to  himself,  is  his  humiUty 
founded. 

3dly*  Humility  involves  a  train  of  affections  accordant  with  such 
tf  sense  of  our  character  and  conditions* 

It  involves  that  candour  and  eauity,  which  dispose  us  to  receive 
and  acknowledge  truth,  however  numbling  to  our  pride,  or  painfiil 
to  our  fears,  in  preference  to  error,  however  soothmg  or  flattering* 
The  humble  man  feels  assured,  also^  that  it  is  his  true  interest  to 
know  and  feel  the  worst  of  his  situation ;  that  a  just  sense  of  his. 
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condition  may  be  the  means  of  rendering  it  more  hopeful  and  more 
desirable;  that  false  conceptions  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  pos- 
sijbly  do  him  any  good,  and  will  in  all  probability  do  him  much 
harm ;  that  truth  is  a  highway,  which  may  conduct  him  to  heaven ; 
but  that  error  is  a  labynnth  in  which  he  may  be  lost  for  ever. 

Equally  disposed  is  he  to  do  justice  to  the  several  subjects  of  his 
contemplation.  Cheerfully  is  he  ready  to  feel  and  to  acxnowledge 
that  he  is  just  such  a  being  as  he  actually  is  ;  that  he  is  no  wiser, 
no  better,  no  more  honourable,  and  no  more  safe,  but  just  as  lowly, 
as  dependent,  as  ignorant,  as  guilty,  and  as  much  in  danger,  as 
truth  pronounces  him  to  be.  With  the  humiliation,  dependence, 
and  precariousness  of  his  circumstances  he  is  satisfied,  because 
thev  are  ordained  by  his  Maker.  His  guilt  he  acknowledges  to  be 
real ;  and,  at  the  sight  of  it,  willingly  takes  his  place  in  the  dusU 
His  sufferings  he  confesses  to  be  merited,  and  therefore  bows  sub* 
missively  beneath  the  rod.  Claims  he  makes  none,  for  he  feels 
that  there  is  nothing  in  himself  to  warrant  them ;  and,  although  he 
wishes  ardently  to  escape  from  his  sin  and  misery,  he  never  Uunks 
of  demanding  it  as  a  rignt ;  but,  so  far  as  he  is  permitted,  humbly 
hopes  it  as  a  gift  of  free  grace,  as  a  mere  blessing  derived  firom 
the  overflowmg  mercy  of  his  Creator. 

Among  the  subjects  which  his  situation  forces  upon  his  mind, 
the  means  of  expiating  his  guilt  become  one  of  primary  impor- 
tance. After  surveying  it  on  every  side,  he  pronounces  the  at- 
tempt hopeless ;  and  sees  with  full  conviction,  that,  if  God  should 
mark  iniquity,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  stand.  In  this 
melancholy  situation  he  does  not,  like  the  man  of  the  world,  rise 
up  in  haughty  rebellion  against  God  ;  he  does  not  say.  Who  it  the. 
Almighty^  thai  I  sliould  serve  him  ;  and  what  profit  shall  Ihave^  if 
I  pray  unto  him  ?  He  does  not  insolently  exclaim,  Why  doth  he 
yet  find  fault  J  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  language  of  Job,  he  modestly  cries  out.  Behold  lam  vile,  what 
shall  I  answer  ilue  ?  I  will  lay  my  hand  won  my  mouth.  I  abhor 
myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  With.  Daniel  he  sets  his 
face  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplications,  with 
fastings,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes  ;  and  he  pravs  unto  the  Lord 
his  God,  and  makes  his  confession,  and  says,  O  Lord,  the  great 
and  dreadful  God!  keeping  the  covenant  and  mercy  to  them  that 
love  thee,  1  have  sinned,  and  have  committed  iniquity,  and  have  done 
wickedly,  and  have  rebelled  by  departing  from  thy  precepts  and 
from  thy  judgments. 

But,  although  in  himself  he  sees  no  means  of  deliverance  or  es- 
cape, he  finds  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  ample  provision  made  for 
both.  The  provision  is  complete.  An  expiation  is  there  made 
for  the  sins  of  men ;  and  a  deliverance  from  the  miseries,  to  which 
they  were  destined,  effectuated;  which  involve  all  that  the  most 
sanguine  mind  can  wish  concerning  both.  Still,  the  scheme  in- 
volves an  absolute  humiliation  of  human  pride ;  for  it  represents 
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man  as  totally  destitute  of  any  thing  in  his  native  character,  <»>  in 
his  efforts,  which  can  recommend  hmi  to  God,  or  which  can  be  re- 
garded by  the  final  Judge  as  any  ground  of  his  justification.  It 
IS  a  scheme  of  mere  mercy  ;  and  every  one,  who  is  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  it,  must  come  in  the  character  of  a  penitent,  suppli* 
eating  for  pardon  through  the  righteousness  of  a  Kedeemer. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  pride  than  this  scheme  of  de- 
liverance ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  welcome  to  the  heart  of  gen- 
uine humility.  God  in  the  great  work  of  forgiving,  redeeming, 
and  sanctifying  man,  appears  to  the  humble  penitential  mind,  in- 
vested with  peculiar  glory,  excellence,  and  loveliness.  God^  says 
St.  Paul,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shintd  into  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  In  the  work  of  Keclemp- 
lion,  accomplished  by  this  Divine  person,  the  character  of  God  is 
seen  by  the  sanctified  mind  in  a  light  entirely  new,  and  more 
honourable  to  him  than  that  which  is  presented  bv  any  other 
work  either  of  Creation  or  Providence.  His  benevolence  shines, 
here,  in  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  the  apostate  children  of 
men,  in  a  manner  which  is  new  and  singular,  a  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  displayed  to  the  inhabitants  of  no  other  part  of  the 
Universe.  Here,  especially,  it  is  discerned  that  God  is  Love ; 
and  the  humble  penitent  is  so  deeply  affected  with  the  kindness 
manifested  in  expiating  and  forgiving  sin,  and  renewing  the  soul, 
that  he  is  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  Jiot  wito  me,  O  Lord, 
7iot  unto  me,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory,  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy 
irutVs  sake*  In  the  midst  of  his  astonishment  that  such  mercy 
should  be  extended  to  him,  a  poor,  guilty,  miserable  wretch,  un- 
worthy in  his  own  view  of  the  least  of  all  mercies,  the  pride  even 
of  self-righteousness  is  for  a  while  at  least  laid  asleep ;  and  his 
thoughts  and  affections,  instead  of  bein^  turned  towards  himself, 
arc  absorbed  in  the  condescension  ana  goodness  of  his  Father, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  man,  in  whom  tliis  attribute  is  found,  not 
to  turn  his  thoughts  from  time  to  time  to  the  perfect  purity  of  God. 
No  subject  of  contemplation  can  more  strongly  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  sense  of  its  own  impurity.  In  his  sight  the  heavens  them- 
selves are  not  clean,  and  the  angels  before  him  are  charged  with 
folly.  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  to  the  eye  of  the 
penitent  must  man  appear,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water !  In 
the  sight  of  this  awful  and  most  affecting  object,  he  will  almost 
necessarily  exclaim,  with  Job,  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee  I  Wherefore  I  ahhor  myself 
ttnd  repent  in  dust  and  ashes* 

When  such  a  man  contemplates  the  character  of  his  Christian 
brethren,  emotions  of  the  same  general  nature  will  necessarily  oc- 
cupy his  mind.  St.  Paul  has  directed  Christians  io  forbear  one  an^ 
other  in  all  lowliness  and  meekness  of  mind,  and  to  esteem  others  bet' 
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ier  than  ihemsehts.  This  precept,  which  to  a  man  of  the  world 
appears  absurd  and  incapable  of  being  obeyed,  involves  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  eye  of  him  who  is  evangelically  humble.  The  sins  of 
other  Christians  are  of  course,  imperfectly  known  to  him.  Their 
sins  of  thought  are  all  hidden  from  his  eyes  :  their  sins  of  action  he 
rarely  witnesses ;  and  of  those,  which  are  perpetrated  in  his  pres- 
ence, he  cannot  know  either  tie  extent,  or  malignity.  His  own 
sins,  in  the  mean  time,  both  of  heart  and  of  life,  arc  in  a  sense  always 
naked  before  him ;  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  discern,  in  some  good 
degree,  their  number,  their  aggravations,  and  their  guilt*  Hence 
other  Christians  will,  in  a  comparative  sense,  appear  to  him  to  be 
clean ;  while  himself  will  seem  unsound  and  polluted,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  this  situation,  the 
difficulty  of  esteeming  others  better  than  himself  vanishes.  Impos- 
sible as  it  would  be  lor  a  proud  man  to  think  in  this  manner ;  the 
only  difficulty  to  the  humble  man  is  to  think  in  any  other. 

Such  at  all  times,  with  the  exceptions  for  which  the  human  char- 
acter always  lays  the  foundation,  will  be  the  emotions  naturally 
imbibed  and  strongly  cherished  by  Christian  humility.  But  there 
are  certain  seasons,  in  which  they  will  be  excited  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree. Such  will  be  the  case  in  the  house  of  God.  Here  he  is 
brought  immediately  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker ;  here  he  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  a  sinner  and  of  a  suppliant  for  mercy ; 
here  he  draws  nigh  to  his  Maker  in  the  solemn  ordinances  of  the 
Sanctuary ;  here  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer 
are  set  before  him  in  the  light  of  heaven  ;  here  he  witnesses  all  the 
wonders  of  redeeming,  forgiving,  and  sanctifying  love.  What  God 
is,  and  what  he  himself  is,  what  ne  has  done  to  destroy  himself,  and 
what  God  has  done  to  save  him  from  destruction,  are  here  present- 
ed to  his  eye,  and  brought  home  to  his  heart,  in  the  most  affecting 
manner.  In  this  solemn  place,  also,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow- 
Christians,  uniting  with  tnem  in  their  prayers  and  praises,  and  sit- 
ting with  them  at  the  table  of  Christ  to  celebrate  his  sufferings,  and 
the  love  wherewith  he  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.  In  such 
a  situation,  how  great  and  good  must  his  Father,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctiiier  appear !  How  little,  how  unworthy,  how  sinful !  How 
strange  must  it  seem,  that  he,  who  is  unworthy  of  the  least,  should 
thus  be  put  into  the  possession  of  the  greatest  of  all  mercies ! 
How  naturally,  how  often,  and  how  anxiously,  will  he  inquire, 
whether  it  can  be  proper,  for  such  a  being  as  himself,  to  unite  with 
the  followers  of  the  Redeemer  in  their  worship,  share  in  their  pri- 
vileges, and  participate  in  their  hopes,  and  in  their  joys ! 

Feelings  of  the  same  general  natiu*e  will  also  be  awakened,  and 
often  in  an  equal  degree,  when  he  retires  to  his  closet  to  pray  to  his 
Father  who  is  in  secret.  Here  he  withdraws  entirely  from  the  world, 
and  meets  his  Maker  face  to  face.  The  Divine  character,  and  his 
own,  must  be  brought  before  his  eyes  in  the  strongest  light,  while 
he  is  employed  in  confessing  his  sins,  and  supplicating  pardon  and 
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Ranctificatlon ;  gratefully  acknowledging  the  blessings  which  he 
has  received,  and  humbly  asking  for  mose  which  he  needs.  How 
naturally  would  he  exclaim,  Lordy  what  m  fmin,  that  thou  art  tmnd- 
ftUofhim,  or  the  son  ofman^  that  tlum  ihotddest  visit  him! 

Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  views  formed  bv  Christian  hunu- 
lity ;  and  such  the  affections  of  the  nund  in  which  it  prevails. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 

1st.  TTtat  Evangelical  humility  is  exactly  conformed  to  the  real 
circumstances  and  character  of  men. 

The  views,  which  the  humble  man  entertains  of  himself,  and  of 
his  condition,  are  exactly  suited  to  both.  He  is  just  such  a  being 
as  he  supposes  himself  to  be,  and  in  just  such  a  condition.  His 
origin  is  as  lowly,  his  situation  as  dependent  and  precarious,  his 
mind  as  ignorant  and  errine,  his  character  as  guilty,  and  his  desti- 
nation fraught  with  as  much  distress  and  danger,  as  he  himself  real- 
izes. His  views  therefore,  are  absolutely  true  and  just.  If  suck 
views  then  are  honourable  to  a  rational  being,  if  no  other  thousfats 
can  be  honourable  to  such  a  being,  then  the  views  entertaineof  by 
humility  are  honourable  to  the  human  character.  On  the  contrary, 
the  views  of  pride,  or  as  Mr.  Hume  chooses  to  style  it,  self-valuO' 
turn,  are  absolutely  unsuited  both  to  the  condition  and  character  of 
man.  They  are  radically  and  universally  unjust  and  false,  and  of 
course,  are  only  disgraceful  and  contemptible. 

The  affections,  which  have  been  here  considered  as  involved 
in  humility,  are  evidently  no  less  just.  They  spring  irresistiUy 
from  the  views ;  and  no  sober  mind  can  entertain  the  latter  with- 
out experiencing  the  former.  These  affections  are  all,  plainly, 
the  harmony  of  the  heart  with  the  dictates  of  the  understanding : 
dictates  seen  and  acknowledged  to  be  just  and  certain,  and,  where 
the  heart  is  governed  by  candour,  irresistible.  Whenever  (he 
mind  sees  itself  to  be  thus  ignorant,  erring,  and  sinful,  and  its  situ- 
ation thus  dependent,  precarious,  and.  distressing ;  it  cannot, 
without  violence  done  to  itself,  fail  of  feeling  both  the  char- 
acter and  condition,  and  of  feeling  them  deeply ;  for  they  are 
objects  of  immeasurable  importance  to  its  whole  well-being. 
Equally  just  are  the  affections,  which  he  exercises  towards  his 
Maker  and  his  fellow-Christians.  The  difference  between  the 
character  of  God  and  his  own  character  being  seen  to  be  such ;  so 
entire,  so  vast,  particularly  as  He  is  infinitely  holy  and  pure, 
while  himself  is  altogether  polluted  with  guilt ;  no  emotions  can  be 
proper  towards  this  great  and  glorious  Being,  which  do  not  in- 
volve a  strong  sense  of  this  amazmg  moral  difference  between  Him 
and  itself.  Iii  such  a  case,  where  there  is  no  humility,  there  can 
be  no  reverence  towards  God ;  and  were  there  is  no  reverence, 
it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  thing  acceptable  towards 
Him. 
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In  the  same  manner,  humility  enters  into  every  other  affection 
of  a  sanctified  mind  towards  its  Maker.  Our  views  of  the  mercy 
of  God  exercised  towards  us,  and  the  emotions  excited  by  Uiem^ 
are  exacdy  proportioned  to  the  apprehensions,  which  we  form  of 
our  own  unworthiness.  He,  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  our  Sav- 
iour informs  us,  will  love  much.  Pardon,  Mercy,  and  Grace,  are 
terms  which  mean  litde,  if  they  have  any  meaning  that  is 
realized,  in  the  eve  of  him  who  is  not  humbled  for  his  sins,  and 
who  does  not  feel  his  own  absolute  need  of  pardon.  The  Song 
of  the  redeemed  is  sung  only  by  those,  who  realize  the  love  of 
Christ,  because  he  has  washed  them  from  their  sins  m  his  own 
blood.  The  gratitude,  therefore,  exercised  to  God  for  his  un- 
speakablemercy,  in  forgiving  our  sins,  and  redeeming  us  from  un- 
der the  curse  oi  the  Law,  will  in  a  great  measure  be  created  by 
our  humility. 

In  the  same  manner  does  it  enhance  our  complacency  in  the 
Divine  character.  Of  dependence  it  is  the  essence ;  of  adora- 
tion, and  indeed  of  all  our  worship,  it  is  the  substance  and  the 
soul. 

3dly.  From  these  observations  it  is  evidenty  that  no  man  can  hope 
for  acceptance  with  God  without  httmility, 

Godj  says  the  text,  resisteth  the  proud^  hut  eiveth  grace  (or 
favour)  to  the  humble.  The  proud,  and  the  humble,  are  two  great 
classes  including  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  Of  which  class, 
does  it  seem  probable  to  the  eye  of  sober  reason,  that  the  infinitely 
perfect  Author  of  all  things  will  select  his  own  family,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  his  everlasting  love :  those  who  possess  tne  views  and 
the  spirit  here  described ;  or  those  who  indulge  the  "  self-valua- 
tion'' so  grateful  to  Mr.  Hume  :  those  who  boldly  come  before  him, 
with  Gody  I  thank  thte^  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  /  or  those  who 
dare  not  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven^  butj  smiting  upon  their  breasts^ 
satfy  Gody  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  ?  How  obvious  is  it  to  com- 
mon sense,  that,  if  he  accept  any  of  our  race,  they  will  be  such  as 
have  just  views  of  their  character  and  condition,  of  their  own  ab- 
solute unwortliincss,  of  the  greatness  of  his  mercy  in  forgiving 
their  sins  and  sanctifying  their  souls,  of  the  transcendent  glory  of 
the  Redeemer  in  becomnig  ihcir  propitiation,  and  of  the  innnite  be- 
nignity of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  renewing  them  in  the  image,  and 
restormg  them  to  the  favour,  of  God.  Who  else  can  possess  the 
spirit,  who  else  can  unite  in  the  employments,  who  else  can  har- 
monize in  the  praises,  of  the  first-bom  ? 

Let  me  ask,  is  it  possible  that  a  proud  man  should  be  a  candidate 
for  immortal  life  ;  whether  proud  of  his  birth,  his  wealth,  his  sta- 
tion, his  accompUshments,  or  his  moral  character  ?  Suppose  him 
to  arrive  in  the  regions  of  life,  in  what  manner  would  his  pride  be 
employed  l  Which  of  these  subjects  would  he  make  the  theme  of 
fab  conversation  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  ?  Uow 
would  he  blend  his  pride  with  their  worship ;  how  would  he  pre- 
sent it  before  the  throne  of  God  i 
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3dly«  From  these  observations  also^  we  learn  thai  kumiliiy  is  a  dis* 
position  eminently/  lovely. 

Learn  of  me^  says  the  Saviour  of  mankind  to  proud  and  perish- 
ing sinners,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart*  How  astonishing 
a  declaration  from  the  mouth  of  Him  who  controlled  the  elements 
with  a  word,  at  whose  command  the  dead  were  raised  to  life,  and 
at  whose  rebuke  demons  trembled  and  fled !  Draw  nigh  ye  mise- 
rable worms  of  the  dust,  place  yourselves  by  the  side  of  this  glo- 
rious person,  and  recite  before  him  the  foundations  on  which  your 
loftiness  rests  ;  your  riches,  your  rank,  your  talents,  and  your  sta- 
tions. How  will  these  subjects  appear  to  his  eye  ?  How  will  those 
appear,  who  make  them  the  grounds  of  their  selfvaluation  ? — 
Meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart  adorned  him  with  beauty  inex- 
pressible.    Can  pride  be  an  ornament  to  you  ? 

Would  you  be  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God,  you  must  essential- 
ly resemble  Him  w^ho  was  "  altogether  lovely."  Even  you  your- 
selves cannot  but  discern,  that,  had  He  been  proud,  it  would  have 
tarnished  his  character,  and  have  eclipsed  the  face  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness. 

In  the  mean  time  let  Christians  remember,  and  feel,  that  they 
themselves  will  be  lovely,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  in  tneir  humility.  .  7ne  same 
mind^  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  be  in  ycm,  which  was  tdso 
in  Christ ;  who^  being  in  the  form  of  God^  thought  it  no  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reptdation,  and 
took  i^on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men  ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  Frcm 
what  a  heieht  did  he  descend !  How  lowly  the  visible  station  which 
he  assumea ! 

Your  humility  towards  God  will  make  you  lovely  in  his  sight ; 
your  humility  towards  your  fellow-Christians  will  make  you  lovely 
m  theirs.  In  both  cases,  it  will  be  a  combination  of  views  and 
affections  conformed  to  truth,  exactly  suited  to  your  character  and 
circumstances,  and  equally  conformed  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
and  to  the  perfect  example  of  his  beloved  Son.  It  will  mingle 
with  all  your  affections,  and  make  them  sweet  and  delightful.  It 
will  operate  on  all  your  conduct,  and  make  it  amiable  in  the  sight 
of  every  beholder.  From  pride  and  all  its  wretched  consequences, 
it  will  deliver  you.  Of  the  grace  of  God  it  will  assure  you.  For 
to  this  man  will  Hook,  says  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabittth 
eternity,  even  to  him,  who  is  of  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit ;  to  re* 
vive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  conirite. 
It  will  accompany  you  through  life,  and  lessen  all  the  troubles, 
and  increase  all  the  comforts,  of  your  pilgrimage.  It  will  soften 
your  dying  bed,  and  enhance  your  hope  and  your  confidence  before 
the  last  tribunal. 


SERMON  XCV. 


THX   LAW   or   GOD. — THE   riRST   AND   GREAT    COMMAKDMBHT** 

RESIOVATION* 


Lues  xxiL  41, 4S. — ^nd  he  wot  withdrawn  from  them  abotU  a  ttone'i  eatt,  mkd  kmtU^ 
ed  down  mtd  fraytd^  Smfing^  Father,  if  thou  be  wilHngf  remove  ^it  enp  from  me  f 
newertheietif  not  mijf  wiu^  but  thine  be  done. 

The  next  exercise  of  love  to  God  in  our  progress  is  Resig- 
nation. 

or  this  excellence  the  text  contains  the  most  perfect  exainple, 
which  has  been  recorded  or  witnessed  in  the  Universe.  Our  Sav- 
iour while  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  havine  withdrawn  fixun 
his  disciples  about  a  stone'' s  castj  kneeled  down^  ana  prayed^  under  an 
agonizing  sense  of  the  evils,  which  he  was  about  to  suffer*  His 
prayer  in  the  midst  of  this  agony  was,  Father^  if  thou  be  willing^ 
remove  this  cuf  from  me :  nevertheless,  not  my  mil,  but  thine,  be 
done  !  The  situation  of  Christ  was  much  more  trying  than  we  can 
conceive.  Yet  in  this  situation  he  bows  his  will  entirely  to  the  will 
of  God ;  and  prays  him  to  remove  the  cup,  only  on  the  condition 
that  he  is  willing ;  and  that  not  his  own  wiU,  but  the  will  of  the  Fa- 
ther, may  be  done.  The  occasion  was  wonderful :  the  Resigna- 
tion was  complete*  He  yielded  himself  entirely  into  the  hanc&  qt 
his  Father ;  and  earnestly  desired,  that  his  will,  whatever  it  should 
cost  himself,  might  be  done*  Notlung  can  be  more  edifying,  than 
this  example :  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  instructive*  By  it  we 
are  taught, 

1st*  That  Religious  Resignation  is  a  quiet  yielding  of  ourselves  to 
the  disposal  of  God,  and  not  to  the  mere  sufferance  of  evil* 

Christ  prayed  earnestly,  and  repeatedly,  that,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, the  evil,  or  the  cvp,  might  pass  from  him.  That  this  was  per- 
fect rectitude  on  his  part  will  not  be  questioned*  What  he,  with 
perfect  rectitude,  desired  to  escape,  we  may,  with  entire  rectitude 
also,  desire  to  escape*  As  he  was  not  willing  to  suffer  evil  ^  it 
was  perfectly  right,  that  he  should  not  be  willing.  It  is  entirely 
ri^t,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  equally  unwilfing. 

But  Christ  was  entirely  willing  to  do,  and  to  suffer,  whatever 
God  willed  him  to  do,  or  to  suffer*  He  was,  however,  disposed 
thus  to  do,  and  suffer,  merely  because  it  was  the  will  of  God; 
and  because  that  will  reauires  nothing,  but  what  is  perfectly  wise 
and  good,  and  perfecdy  aesirable*  As,  therefore,  t)ie  perfect  Re* 
Bignation  of  our  Saviour  was  a  yielding  of  himself  to  die  will  of 
God,  and  not  at  all  to  mere  suffering ;  so  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  de* 
bate,  that  Religious  Resignation  is,  in  every  case,  ijfthis  mture  mnly* 
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2dly.   Tliat  it  is  our  duty  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God 
entirely  ;  and  that,  in  all  situations  of  life. 

The  situation,  in  which  Christ  expressed  the  Resignation  in  the 
text,  was  certainly  much  more  trying,  than  any  which  men  expe- 
rience in  the  present  world.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  not  noie- 
rited  this  distress  by  any  fault,  or  defect,  of  his  own.  His  pure 
and  perfect  mind  was  free,  alike,  from  error  and  from  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  that  memorable  prayer,  contained  in  tlie  17th  chapter 
of  John,  and  uttered  just  before  his  agony  in  the  garden,  he  could 
'my  widi  perfect  conndence,  as  well  as  with  exact  truth  and  pro- 
priety, I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished  the  work^ 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do*  And  now,  O  Father  I  glorify  thou  me, 
ibUh  thine  otoh  self  with  the  glory,  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was.  Yet  in  this  situation  of  peculiar  distress,  he  gave  op, 
lihtirely,  every  *Wish  of  his  own :  choosing  rather  to  suner  these 
wonderful  afflictions,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  suffer 
'them,  than  to  escape  them,  if  it  was  not.  Whatever  afflicticms  be- 
ftd  us,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  that  we  have  deserved  them ;  and 
that  they  are  always  inferior  in  intenseness  to  those,  which  were 
suffered  by  Christ.  Our  reasons  for  resigning  ourselves  entirely 
to  the  disposal  of  God,  therefore,  are,  in  some  respects,  greater 
than  his.  In  all  situations,  it  of  course  becomes  us  to  ie  stul^  and 
knawj  that  he  who  oMicts  us  is  God. 

To  render  our  resignation  entire,  it  is  indispensable,  that  it 
should  be  unmincled  with  murmuring,  impatience,  distrust  of  the 

"goodness  of  God,  or  any  dissatisfaction  with  his  Providence.  We 
iftiay  lay  fully  wish,  not  to  suffer  evil,  considered  by  itself;  but  we 
cannot  lawmlly  wish,  that  the  will  of  God  should  not  be  done. — 
Nor  can  we  lawfully  complain,  at  any  time,  of  that  which  is  done 
by  his  will.  He,  who  complains,  has  not,  if  he  is  resigned  at  all, 
arrived  at  the  due  degree  of  Resignation.  Jeremiah,  with  irresisti- 
ble force,  asks,  Shall  a  living  man  complain  ;  a  man  for  the  punish' 
ment  of  his  sins  ? 

3dly.  Religious  Resignation  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  clear^ 
eH,  and  strongest,  sense  of  the  evils,  which  we  svfffer;  and  with  the 
deepest  distress,  while  we  suffer. 
'Christ,  as  I  have  observed,  was  perfectly  resigned.     Yet  Christ 

ftlt,  in  the  deepest  manner,  the  whole  extent  of  the  evils  which  he 
[buffered.  This  we  know,  both  because  he  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  them,  if  it  were  possible  ;  and  because  his  agonies  forced  the 

'iBWeat  to  descend  upon  him  in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  blood. 

^Wbat  Christ  did,  in  this  respect,  it  is  lawuil  for  us  to  do.     Christ 

'  felt  these  evils  to  their  full  extent ;  and  yet  was  perfectly  resigned. 
We,  therefore,  may  in  the  same  manner  feel  the  evils,  which  we 

;%4perience ;  and  yet  be  the  subjects,  in  this  very  conduct,  of  true 

'Ovanselical  Resignation. 

4tlily.  Christian  Rengnation  ii  perfectly  consistent  with  the  tnoit 

feU^^nt  supplications  to  God  for  detivtrance  from  the  evils  which  wc 
sH^er. 
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The  evidence  of  this  is  complete  in  the  example  of  Christ* 
Christ  thus  prayed,  while  yet  he  was  perfectly  resigned :  we,  ojf 
course,  may  thus  pray,  without  lessening  at  all  the  degree,  or  af- 
fecting the  genuineness,  of  our  ResienaUon. 

The  obligations,  which  we  are  under  to  exercise  this  spirit,  are 
founded  both  in  the  command  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  things. 
The  command  of  God  carries  with  it,  in  all  cases,  an  authority  and 
obligation,  which  are  without  limits.  With  this  authority  he  re- 
quires us  to  be  resigned  to  his  whole  will ;  asserting  it,  with  the 
most  perfect  propriety,  to  be  His  prerogative  alone  to  prescribe! 
and  our  duty  entirely  to  obey.  We  are  his  creatures  \  and  arey 
therefore,  under  all  possible  obligation  to  do  his  pleasure.  At  the 
same  time,  his  will  is  perfectly  ri^t ;  and  ought  exactly  tp  be  obey- 
ed, even  if  there  were  no  authonty  to  bind,  and  no  reward  to  retri- 
bute, our  obedience.  Our  own  supreme  good  is  entirely  promoted 
by  our  obedience  only ;  both  as  the  obedience  itself  is  aelightfiAly 
and  as  it  is  followed  by  a  glorious  and  divine  reward* 

Resignation  is  not  merely  a  single  act,  but  a  general  course  of 
obedience ;  a  general  preparation  of  the  heart  to  yield  itself  to 
God's  known  will,  and  his  promised  dispensations.  I  here  includej 
and  have  all  along  includea,  what  is  commonly  called  Submission^ 
Submission  differs  from  Resignation  in  nothing  but  this :  Submission 
is  yielding  the  heart  to  the  divme  tot//,  in  that  which  has  already  taken 
place,  oris  now  taking  place}  and  Resignation,  yielding  the  heart 
to  that,  which,  it  is  foreseen,  may,  or  will,  hereafter  take  place. 
The  spirit  is  exactly  the  same,  as  to  its  nature,  in  all  instances  ; 
and  the  difference  is  found  only  in  regarding  the  past,  present,  or 
future,  accomplishment  of  the  divine  will.  This  distinction  is  so 
nearly  a  nominal  one  only,  that  both  names  are  used  indiscrimin- 
ately ;  and  of  so  litde  importance,  as  to  preclude  any  neceiB^ry 
re^rd  to  it  in  this  discourse. 

This  disposition  is  the  only  becoming  temper  in  suffering  crea- 
tures, sQ.fer  as  their  suffering  are  concerned.  The  suffennes  of 
mankind,  in  the  present  world,  are  all  expressions  of  t^e  wifl  of 
God.  There  are  but  three  dispositions,  with  which  they  can  be 
regarded ;  impatience,  indifference,  or  acquiescence.  It  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  show,  that  the  last  of  these  is  the  only  spirit  witb 
which  we  can  receive  either  profitably,  or  becomingly,  me  chas- 
tisements, inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God. 

To  acquiesce  in  the  divine  pleasure  under  sufferings  is  a  strone, 
an  eminently  excellent  exercise  of  Love  and  Reverence  to  Goo* 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  we  can  give  a  higher,  or  more  deci- 
sive testimony  of  our  delight  in  the  divine  character,  or  ourapjpro- 
baticm  of  the  divine  government,  than  by  quietly  yielding  to  ^t 
government  in  circumstances  of  suffering  and  sorrow;  by  testif^g 
with  the  heart,  that  we  have  such  a  sense  of  tbe  wisdcxn  and  goocU 
nfM  erf*  God,  as  to  be  satisfied  to  undergo  whatever  aiBictions^e  iy 
picasied  to  send  upon  us  $  and  to  j;iv.e  pp.Qur  p^  wishes  and  C9m- 
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fortSj  that  the  pleasure  of  God  may  be  done,  and  his  glory  pro- 
moted. This  is  an  exercise  of  love  to  our  Maker,  which  proved 
itself  to  be  genuine,  and  excellent,  by  the  willing  self-denial,  which 
it  encounters ;  and  by  the  victory^  which  it  gains  over  interest  and 
pleasure  powerfully  present* 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Christian,  notwithstanding 
he  is  a  Christian,  is  still  a  sinful  being.  Afflictions  are  punishmenU 
of  his  sins,  incomparably  less,  than  he  has  deserved.  Resignation 
to  them  is  a  candid,  equitable,  dutiful  acknowledgment  of  the  jus- 
tice of  God  in  sending  them^  and  a  humble  confession  of  the  sins^ 
by  which  they  have  been  deserved. 

By  this  spirit  the  general  selfishness  of  the  mind  is  grad^lly 
lieasted  away ;  the  strength  of  passion  and  appetite  continually 
Weakened;  its  impiety  prevented;  its  ingratitude  destroyed;  and 
its  rebellion  broken  down«  The  rebel  is  converted  into  a  child.  A 
serenity  and  quietness  of  disposition  take  possession  of  the  soul ; 
allay  the  bitterness  of  its  disti-esses;  sooth  all  its  tumults  into  peace ; 
tningle  comfort  in  the  cup  of  sorrow ;  and  happily  blend  with  all 
its  sufferings  the  inherent  delight  of  Resignation ;  a  supporting  sense 
of  the  approbation  and  favour  of  God. 

REMARKS. 

From  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus  considered,  it  is  evident, 
1st.  That  willingness  to  suffer  Perdition  is  no  part  of  Christian 

Resignation. 

It  is  well  known  to  my  audience,  that  the  contrary  doctrine  to 

that  which  I  have  here  asserted,  has  been  taught  by  men  of  distin* 

fuished  reputation  for  learning  and  piety :  and  it  is  equally  well 
nown,  that  no  human  learning  and  piety  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
security  from  error.  All  hutnan  opinions,  therefore,  may  be  war* 
lantabfy  questioned ;  and  none  are  to  be  received  without  evidence^ 
upon  the  mere  reputation  of  their  authors*  While,  therefore,  I  would 
treat  the  authors  with  becoming  respect ;  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
fireely  to  question  their  opinions. 

Tnat  Cnristian  Resignation  docs  not  at  all  involve  a  willingness 
to  suffer  perdition  is,  in  my  view,  unanswerably  clear  from  the 
text.     To  the  arguments  derived  from  this  source,  I  shall,  how- 
ever, add  a  few,  out  of  many,  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  sub* 
ject. 

In  the  first  place,  Christian  Resignation  is  Resignation  to  nothing 
hU  the  wUl  of  God.  This  position  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been 
proved  beyond  debate,  in  the  body  of  the  discourse.  The  will  of 
Oodj  by  which  toe  are  to  be  governed^  is  plainly  that  which  isy  or  can 
be,  knoton  to  us.  The  proof  of  this,  both  firom  reason  and  Scrip* 
tore,  is  complete.  Reason  teaches  us,  or  rather  we  know  by  in- 
tuition, that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  governed  by  a  rule,  wnich 
We  cannot  know.  Revelation  informs  us,  that  secret  things  belong 
to  Ood;  and  that  onlg  the  things  which  are  revealed  belong  to  uif 
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and  to  our  children  for  ever  ;  that  we  may  do  all  the  wordi  of  his  law* 
That,  then,  which  is  not  known  to  us,  cannot  belong  to  us,  in  any 
sense,  as  a  rule,  or  part,  of  our  duty. 

But  it  is  not  known,  and  without  a  new  and  direct  revelation  it 
cannot  be  known,  to  any  man  living,  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  he 
should  suffer  perdition*  The  Scriptures  reveal  to  us,  that  the  im- 
penitent and  unbelieving  will  indeed  suffer  this  terrible  punishment* 
But  they  do  not  reveal  to  any  man,  that  he  himself  will  be  impen- 
itent and  unbelieving^  when  he  leaves  the  world,  or  that  he  will 
finally  be  condemnea.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  any  man  to 
know  in  this  world,  that  the  will  of  God  will  require  him  to  suffer 
perdition.  If,  then,  he  resigns  himself  to  this  dreadful  allotment, 
as  being  a  part  of  the  will  of  God ;  he  himself  presumptuously  es- 
tablishes by  his  own  contrivance,  and  conjecture,  something  as  the 
will  of  God,  which  God  has  not  declared  to  be  such ;  which  the 
man  himself  cannot  know  to  be  such,  while  in  the  present  world  \ 
and  which  he  cannot  lawfully  presume  to  be  such.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  resigning  himself  to  the  divine  will,  he  resigns  himself  to 
a  will,  which  his  own  imagination  creates  for  God ;  and  is  guilty 
of  intruding  into  the  provmce  and  assuming  the  prerogatives  of 
his  Creator. 

2dl V.  Every  sincere  Professor  of  Religion  either  knows  or  believes 
himself  to  be  a  Christian. 

If  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  then  he  knows  it  to  be 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  that  he  should  be  finally  condemned, 
or  that  ne  should  suffer  the  miseries  of  perdition.  To  be  willing^ 
in  this  casey  to  suffer  these  miseries,  is  to  be  willing  to  suffer  that 
which  is  known  by  him  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a 
consent  to  prevent  Christ  of  one  trophy  of  his  Cross,  one  glo- 
rious bvii  of  his  sufferings,  and  to  take  a  gem  from  his  crown  of 
glory. 

If  the  Professor  believes  himself  to  be  a  Christian ;  then,  in  be- 
ing willing  to  suffer  perdition,  he  is  willing  to  suffer,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  will  of  God.  His  belief 
here  ou^ht  to  have  exactly  the  same  influence  on  his  disposition 
and  conofuct,  as  his  knowledge  in  the  former  case.  Wherever  we 
have  not,  and,  at  the  time  when  we  are  to  act,  cannot  have,  certain- 
#y,  we  are  under  absolute  obligation  to  be  governed  by  the  highest 
probability.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Professor  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  former. 

When  we  remember,  that  the  sufferer  becomes,  of  course,  the 
eternal  enemy  of  God  and  of  all  good,  and  that  the  Professor,  in 
thus  consenting  to  suffer,  consents,  in  the  same  act,  to  be  the 
eternal  enemy  of  God  and  of  all  good;  and  when  this  consent  is 
yielded  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  he  either  knows,  or  be- 
ueves,  to  be  the  will  of  God ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  which  will  evince  this  conduct  to  be  a  part  of  the  Christian's 
duty. 
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3dly.  There  is  no  precept  in  the  Scriptures  enjoining  this  con* 
duct. 

It  certainly  must  seem  strange,  that  a  duty  so  extraordinary,  and 
so  fitted  to  perplex  the  minds  of  mere  men,  should,  if  it  be  really 
a  duty,  be  no  where  expressly  enjoined.  Certainly  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  easily  embraced  by  any  man*  It  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
therefore,  if  it  be  really  a  part  of  the  EvangeUcal  system,  to  be 
left  to  inference,  philosophy,  and  supposition.  No  precept,  so  fiir 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  needs  more  to  be  clear,  and  express,  tban 
that  which  should  require  of  us  this  singular  mental  effort.  But  such 
a  precept  cannot  be  found. 

4thly.  There  is  no  example  of  such  Resignation  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures. 

There  are  two  examples,  which  are  alleged  in  support  of  the 
Resignation  in  question.  The  first  is  in  Ex.  xxxii.  31,  32,  And 
Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord  f  andsaid.  Oh!  this  people  have  «m- 
ned  a  great  sin^  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold*  Yet  now,  jf 
thou  wilt,  forgive  their  sin :  and  if  notj  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of 
tht  book,  which  thou  hast  written.  The  part  of  this  text,  which  is 
alleged  in  support  of  the  doctrine  here  contended  against,  is  con- 
tained in  these  expressions ;  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt,  forgive  their  sin : 
if  not,  blot  me,  I  prav  thee,  out  of  thy  book,  which  thou  hast  written. 
It  is  supposed,  ihdii  Moses  prayed  to  God  to  make  him  ipiserable,  op 
the  conaition  specified  throughout  eternity. 

Concerning  this  subject,  I  observe,  first,  that  the  expression  bht 
me  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  has  written,  is  wholly  figurative  j  an4, 
like  most  other  figurative  language,  is  capable  of  being  understood 
in  various  senses.  To  say  the  most,  then,  it  is  ambiguous  and  un- 
certain. I  need  not  say,  that  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  ought  pot  to 
be  founded  on  an  ambiguous  passage  of  Scripture,  nor  on  any  un- 
certainty whatever. 

Secondly.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  Moses,  although  he  prayed 
in  a  violent  state  of  emotion,  yet  spoke  in  some  accordance  with 
common  sense.  But  the  interpretation  eiven  to  his  words  by  those 
who  teach  this  doctrine,  make  him  speak  the  most  arrant  nonsense. 
His  words  are.  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt,  forgive  their  sins :  and  if  not, 
blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.  Here, 
according  to  the  abbettors  of  this  doctrine,  Moses  prays,  that  God 
would  forgive  their  sin,  if  he  was  willing ;  and  if  he  was  unwilling, 
that  he  would  blot  him  out  of  the  book  of  life.  They  say,  that  the 
benevolence  of  Moses  was  so  great,  that  he  chose  rather  to  suffer 
endless  misery,  in  order  to  obtain  Ae  forgiveness  of  his  countr}'- 
men,  than  to  be  endlessly  happy,  and  see  them  condemned.  But 
they  do  not  attend  to  the  words  of  Moses.  He  himself  says  no  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  he  prays,  that  God  would  blot  him  out  of 
his  book,  if  he  will  not  forgive  their  sin :  choosing  not  to  be  bappy 
himself,  unless  they  may  he  happy  with  him ;  Mnd  choosing  to  pe 
endlessly  miserable,  rather  than  to  be  endlessly  happy,  unless  they 
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may  be  happy  also.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  if  it  be  be- 
nevolence, IS  benevolence  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  Moses^ 
according  to  this  scheme,  is  desirous,  if  he  cannot  obtain  all  the 
good  which  he  wishes,  to  have  none;  and,  if  his  coontrymen  can- 
AOt  be  happv,  to  be  miserable  himself:  to  be  endlessly  miserable, 
without  the  least  expectation  of  doing,  without  a  possiknlity  of  do- 
ine,  any  good  whatever  to  them:  in  plain  lan^age,  to  be  endlessly 
miserable  fol*  the  sake  of  being  endlessly  miserable. 

It  is  also  Resignation  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  Instead  of  be- 
ing Resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  resignation,  directly  oppos- 
ec^-  and  perfectly  known  by  Moses  himself  to  be  directly  opposed, 
to  that  will.  Jnoses  certainly  knew,  that  he  ¥ras  destined  to  end*- 
lesslife;  and  therefore  certainly  knew,  that  this  was  the  will  of 
God.  To  this  will,  thus  known,  his  prayer,  interpreted  according 
to  this  scheme,  is  directly  contradictory.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
Moses  never  exercised  Resignation  of  this  nature. 

Thirdly.  Thereat  meamng  of  this  prayer  is  ^  thatj  on  the  condition 
specified,  God  would  take  away  his  lijCm 

After  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  in 
which  they  made,  and  worshipped,  the  golden  calf,  God  directed 
Mosts  to  let  him  alone,  that  he  might  consume  them  ;  and  promised 
to  mcAe  of  Moses  himself  a  great  nation.  Alluring  as  this  promise 
was,  M)ses  loved  Israel  too  well,  to  forsake  them  on  this  pressing 
occasion.  He  therefore  besought  God  to  forgive  them,  with  ^reat 
earnestness  and  anxiety ;  and  prayed  fervently  also,  that,  if  he 
would  not  forgive  them,  he  would  take  away  his  own  life;  proba- 
bly, that  he  might  not  witness  the  melancholy  sight  of  the  ruin  of  a 
people,  for  whom  he  had  done,  and  suffered,  so  much,  and  in  wliose 
interests  his  heart  was  so  entirely  bound  up.  The  book  here  cal- 
led the  hook  takich  God  had  written,  is  a  fi^raUve  allusion  to  a  re- 
gister, in  which  were  recorded  the  names  of  living  persons  ;  and  in 
tne  present  case,  is  considered  as  a  register,  wnttcn  by  God,  in 
which  were  enrolled  the  names  of  all  living  men.  To  blot  out  the 
name  is  equivalent  to  taking  away  the  life  of  the  person,  thus  regis- 
tered. That  this  was  what  was  intended  by  Moses  must,  I  think, 
be  unanswerably  evident  from  the  observations,  which  have  been 
already  made. 

A  similar  prayer  of  the  same  illustrious  man  is  recorded  in 
Numb.  xi.  14, 15,  /  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone,  because 
ii  is  too  heavy  for  me.  And,  if  thou  deal  thus  with  me,  kill  me,  I 
pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight ;  and  let 
me  not  see  my  wretchedness.  The  only  difference  between  the  two 
cases  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case,  Moses  prayed,  that  he 
mi^t  not  live  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  people ;  and  in  the  latter,  re- 

rsted  to  be  released  from  life,  because  he  was  unable  to  bear 
burden  of  superintending,  and  providing  for  them. 
The  other  passage  is  Rom.  ix.  1—^3,  I  say  the  truth  m  Christ ; 
/&  not  f  my  conscience  oho  bearing  me  wiiness  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
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that  I  have  great  heaviness^  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart.  For 
I  cwdd  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christy  for  my  brethren^ 
my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.  Here  it  is  supposed,  that  St. 
Paul  declares  himself  desirous,  or  at  least  capable  of  being  desir- 
ous, to  suffer  final  perdition  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  his  brethren, 
the  Israelitesy  from  their  ruinous  condition.  But,  I  apprehend,  the 
Apostle  says  no  such  thing.     For, 

In  the  first  place,  the  declaration  in  the  Greek  is  not  Icouldwish^ 
but  /  wished :  not  i)u;(oi|i.i}v,  in  the  optative  mode^  but  ^lu^of^V}  if^  ^f^ 
indicative.  The  Apostle,  therefore,  here  declares  a  fact,  which 
had  taken  place  ;  not  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  present ; 
nor  a  fact,  which  might  take  place  at  that,  or  any  future  time.  I 
do  not  deny,  that  the  indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  optaHve, 
or,  as  it  ought  to  be  here  understood,  in  the  potential j  sense ;  to 
denote  what  could  he  donCj  instead  of  what  has  been  done.  But  no 
case  of  this  kind  is  to  be  presumed:  nor  is  such  a  meanii^  to  be 
admitted,  unless  the  general  construction  of  a  passage  renders  the 
admission  necessary. 

Secondly.  The  admission  of  it  here  ruins  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage altogether.  It  is  introduced  in  this  manner :  /  say  the  truth 
in  Christ  ;  I  lie  not ;  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  m  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Now  what  is  the  assertion,  to  eain  credit  to  which, 
these  three  declarations,  two  of  them  attendea  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  an  oath,  were  made  ?  It  is  found  in  the  following  verse. 
/  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart.  Can  it  be 
imagined,  that  St.  Paul  would  think  it  necessary,  or  proper,  to 
pretace  this  assertion  in  so  solemn  a  manner  ?  Was  it  a  matter 
even  of  surprise,  that  a  person,  afflicted  and  persecuted  as  he  was, 
should  be  the  subject  ot  such  sorrow  ?  Could  the  Apostle  need 
the  aid  of  a  triple  declaration,  and  a  double  oath,  to  make  this  as- 
sertion believed  ?  And,  if  these  were  not  necessary,  can  he  be 
supposed  to  have  used  them  for  such  a  purpose ;  or  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever  ? 

As  this  cannot  have  been  the  Apostle^s  meaning  of  this  passage ; 
so,  happily,  that  meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious.  St.  Paul,  it  is 
well  known,  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  their  bitter  enemy  ;  as 
hating  their  temple,  worship,  and  nation ;  and  as  conspiring  with 
the  Gentiles  to  subvert  all  tnose,  which  they  esteemed  their  best 
interests.  This  prejudice  of  theirs  against  him  was  an  immense 
evil :  for  it  not  only  obstructed  powerfully,  and  often  fatally,  the 
success  of  his  evangelical  labours  among  the  Gentiles ;  but,  m  al- 
most all  instances,  prevented  the  Jews  from  receiving  the  Gospel. 
This  evil  the  Apostle  felt  in  its  full  force ;  as  he  teaches  us  on 
many  occasions,  by  endeavouring  earnestly  to  clear  himself  of  the 
imputation.  The  present  is  one  of  those  instances  :  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  is  rendered  perfectly  clear,  and  highly  impor- 
tant, when  it  is  considered  in  tnis  manner ;  and  the  propriety  of 
the  solemn  preface,  with  which  it  commences,  fully  evinced.    The 
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words,  rendered,  For  I  could  vnsh  that  myself  were  accursed  from 
Christj  ought  to  be  included,  as  they  plainly  were  intended  to  be, 
in  a  parenmesis.  The  passage,  trul^  translated  in  this  manner, 
will  run  thus  :  /  say  the  truih  m  Chnst ;  /  lie  not ;  my  conscience 
also  bearing  me  loitness  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  I  have  great  heavi' 
ness^  and  continual  sorrow  m  my  heart,  {for  I  also  wished  myself 
separated  from  Christ)  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen,  according  to 
ihe  flesh.  That  the  Aposde  nad  really  this  sorrow  and  heaviness 
for  his  nation  he  knew  would  be  doubted  by  some,  and  disbelieved 
by  others.  He  therefore  naturally,  and  properly,  appeals  to  God 
for  the  realitv  of  his  love  to  them,  and  for  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion, in  which  it  is  asserted.  To  show  his  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  ruined  state,  he  reminds  them,  that  he  was  once  the  subject  of 
the  same  violent  unbelief,  and  alienation  from  Christ ;  and  that 
then  he  eamesdy  chose  to  be  what  he  here  calls  anathema,  justly  ' 
rendered  in  the  margin  separated,  from  Christ,  just  as  they  now 
chose  it.  A  person,  once  in  this  condition,  would  naturally  be 
believed  to  feel  deeply  the  concerns  of  such,  as  were  now  in  the 
same  condition;  ana  would,  therefore,  allege  this  consideration  with 
the  utmost  force  and  propriety. 

It  will,  I  am  aware,  be  here  said,  that  this  interpretation  derogates 
exceedingly  from  the  nobleness,  and  expansiveness,  of  the  Apos- 
tle's benevolence,  as  exhibited  in  the  construction  which  I  am 
opposing.  *  It  seems  to  me,  that  St.  PauPs  own  meaning  is  as  really 
valuable,  as  any,  which  is  devised  for  him  by  his  commentators* 
There  can  be  no  more  dangerous  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures, than  to  drop  their  oovious  sense ;  and  to  substitute  for  it 
one,  which  happens  to  be  more  agreeable  to  ourselves.  Were  I 
to  comment  in  this  manner  on  the  passage  before  us,  1  should  say, 
that  the  meaning,  to  which  I  object,  is  absurd  and  monstrous ;  and 
that,  which  I  adopt,  becoming  the  Apostle's  character.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  lay  no  stress  on  this  remark.  My  concern  is 
with  the  real  sense  of  the  words.  St.  Paul  must  be  allowed  to 
have  spoken  good  sense  :  and  this  the  obvious  and  grammatical 
construction,  here  given  to  his  language,  makes  him  speak.  Where- 
as, the  construction,  whicli  I  oppose,  makes  him  speak  little  less 
than  absolute  nonsense. 

These  two  passages  therefore,  although  relied  on  to  support  the 
doctrine  whicn  I  oppose,  do  not  affect  the  question  at  all ;  and  ; 
the  Scriptures  are  equally  destitue  of  examples,  as  of  precepts,  to 
warrant  the  doctrine. 

5thly.  TTure  is  no  motive  to  induce  the  Mind  to  this  Resignation. 
By  this  I  do  not  intend,  that  no  motive  is  alleged,  but  that  there 
is  none,  by  which  the  mind  of  a  rational  being  can  be  supposed  to 
be  influenced.  The  motives,  by  which  Christians  are  inuuced  to 
be  unwilling  to  suffer  perdition,  are:  1st,  the  loss  of  endless  and 
perfect  happiness  in  heaven ;  2dly;  the  loss  of  endless  and  perfect 
virtue,  or  holiness  ;  3dly,  the  suflfering  of  endless  and  prrfpct  sin ; 
Vol.  III.  14 
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4tlily,  the  suffering  of  endless  and  perfect  misery;  and  5thly,  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  a  sinner.     The  motive,  which 
must  produce  the  willingness,  in  question,  must  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  overbalance  all  these :  each  of  them  infinite.     Now 
what  is  the  motive  alleged  ?     It  is  the^  delight  experienced  by  the 
Christian  in  seeing  the  glory  of  his  Maker  promoted  bv  his  perdi- 
tion.    Without  questioning  the  possibility  of  being  influenced  by 
this  motive,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case^  merely,  is  conccmeo, 
I  observe,  that  the  willingness  to  glorify  God  in  this  manner,  and 
the  pleasure  experienced  in  glorifying  him,  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  is  to  endure  but  for  a  moment :  that  is,  during  this  transient 
life*     The  pain,  through  which  this  momentary  pleasure  is  gain- 
ed,  is,  on  the  contrary,  infinite,  or  endless,  in  each  of  the  methods, 
specified  above.     Will  it  be  believed,  that,  if  even/  volition  of  man 
ii  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,  there  can  be  in  this  case  a  voli- 
tion, nay,  a  series  of  volitions,  contrary  to  the  greatest  apparent 
good  :  a  good,  infinitely  outweighing  that,  by  which  these  volitions 
are  supposed  to  be  excited  ?     I  say  this  good  is  momentary,  be- 
cause the  subjects  of  perdition,  immediately  after  entering  upon 
their  sufferings,  hate,  and  oppose,  the  gloiy  of  God  throughout 
eternity.     Whatever  good,  therefore,  the  (Jhristian  can  enioy  in 
glorifying  his  Creator,  he  can  enjoy  only  during  the  present  life. 

It  ougnt  to  be  observed,  that  the  Resignation,  here  required  of 
the  Christian,  extends  infinitely  beyond  mat,  which  was  required 
of  Christ  himself.  He  was  required  to  undergo  only  finite  and 
temporary  sufferings.  The  Christian  is  here  required  to  be  wil- 
ling to  undergo  infinite  sufferings.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were, 
and  he  knew  they  were,  to  be  rewarded  with  infinite  glory  and 
happiness*  Those  of  the  Christian  are  only  to  terminate,  daily, 
in  increasing  shame,  sin,  and  wo,  for  ever.  Christ /or  the  joy  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross  and  despised  the  shame.  There  is  no 
joy  set  before  the  Christian. 

As  a  rule  of  determining  whether  we  are  Christians,  or  not,  it 
would  seem,  that  hardly  any  supposable  one  could  be  more  un- 
happy* If  we  should  allow  the  doctrine  to  be  sound,  and  scrip- 
tural ;  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  afty,  unless  very  eminent, 
saints  arrive  at  the  possession  of  this  spirit  in  such  a  degree,  as  to 
be  satisfied,  that  they  are  thus  resigned.  None  but  these,  there- 
fore, will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  evidence  derived  from 
this  source.  To  all  others,  the  rule  will  be  not  only  useless,  but 
in  a  high  degree  perplexing,  and  filled  with  discouragement.  To 
be  thus  resigned  will,  to  say  the  least,  demand  a  vigour  and  energy 
of  piety,  not  often  found.  Rules  of  self-examination,  incompara- 
bly plainer,  and  more  easy  of  application,  are  given  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  fitted  for  all  persons,  and  for  all  cases.  Why,  with 
those  in  our  possession,  we  should  resort  to  this,  especially  when 
if  15  no  whf»re  found  in  die  Sacred  Volume,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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explain.     Yet,  if  this  is  not  the  practical  use,  to  be  made  of  this 
doctrine,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  to  it  any  use  at  all. 

The  Resignation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
is  either  a  cheerful  submission  to  the  evils,  which  we  actually  suf- 
fer, or  a  general,  undefinable  preparation  of  mind  to  suffer  such 
others,  as  God  may  choose  to  mflict.  In  the  Bible  this  spirit  is,  I 
believe,  never  referred  to  any  evils,  which  exist  beyond  the  erave* 
If  this  remark  be  just,  as  I  think  it  will  be  found,  there  can  be  no 
benefit  in'  extending  the  subject  farther  than  it  has  been  extended 
by  Revelation.  Ii  I  mistake  not,  every  good  consequence,  ex* 
pccted  trom  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  opposed,  will  oe  derived 
Irom  the  Resignation  here  described :  while  the  mind  will  be  dis* 
embarrassed  of  the  veij  numerous,  and  very  serious,  difficulties, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  doctrine  in  question. 

2dly.  Resignation^  as  here  described,  is  an  indispensable  duty  of 
mankind* 

The  Government  of  God,  even  in  this  melancholy  world,  is  the 
result  of  his  perfect  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  Now  nothing 
is  more  evident,  than  that  the  government,  which  flows  from  such 
a  source,  must  be  absolutely  right ;  or  in  other  words,  must  be 
what  perfect  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  us,  would  certainly  and  entire- 
ly approve.  To  be  resigned  to  such  a  government,  thereforCi 
would  be  a  thing  of  course,  were  we  perfecdy  wise  and  virtuous* 
But  what  this  character  would  prompt  us  to  Jo,  it  is,  now,  our  in- 
dispensable duty  to  do. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  affecting,  view, 
which  we  are  able  to  take  of  the  subject.  The  Government  of 
God  in  this  world  is  a  scheme  of  Mercy  ;  the  most  glorious  exhibi- 
tion, which  can  exist,  of  Infinite  Goodness.  Unless  our  own  per- 
verseness  prevent,  the  most  untoward,  the  most  afflicting,  dispen- 
sations, however  painful  in  themselves,  are  really  fitted  in  the  oest 
manner  to  promote  our  best  interests.  We  knowy  says  St.  Paul, 
that  all  things  do  work,  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  labour  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God. 

"  Good,"  says  Mr.  Hervey, 

«  Good,  when  He  gives,  supremely  good, 
Nor  less,  when  he  denies  ; 
Even  crosses  from  his  sov'reign  hand 
Are  blessings  In  dfisguise." 

Surely  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  must  be  the  natural,  the  instinc- 
tive, conduct  of  Piety  to  accjuiesce  in  dispensations  of  this  nature. 
Under  the  afflictions  which  it  demands,  and  which  of  course  it  caa- 
not  but  involve,  we  may,  and  must,  at  times  smart ;  as  a  child  un« 
der  the  rod,  when  administered  bv  the  most  affectionate  Parental 
hand :  but  hke  children,  influenced  by  filial  piety,  we  shall  receive 
the  chastening  with  resignation  and  love. 

3dly.  Resignation  is  also  a  most  profitable  duty* 
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The  profit  of  thU  spirit  is  the  increase,  which  it  always  brings,  of 
virtue  and  happiness.  Our  pride  and  passion,  by  ^oiich  we  are 
naturally,  and  of  choice,  governed,  conduct  us  only  to  guilt  and  suf- 
fering. So  long  as  their  dominion  over  us  continues,  we  daily  be- 
come more  sinful,  and  more  miserable,  as  children  become  diuring 
the  continuance  of  their  rebelUon  against  their  parents*  The  first 
step  towards  peace,  comfort,  or  hope,  in  this  case,  is  to  attain  a 
quiet,  submissive  spirit.  That  God  will  order  the  things  of  the 
world  as  we  wish,  ignorant  and  sinful  as  we  are,  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  beUeved.  The  only  resort,  which  remains  for  us,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  actually  does ;  and  to  believe, 
that  what  he  does  is  wise  and  good,  and,  if  we  will  permit  it,  wise 
and  good  for  us.  To  be  able  to  say,  7%y  will  be  aaruj  says  Dr. 
Ybinj^,  '^will  lay  the  loudest  storm;"  whether  of  passion  within, 
or  affliction  without. 

Children,  when  they  have  been  punished,  are  often,  and,  if  du- 
tifiil  children,  always  more  afiectionate,  and  dutiful,  and  amiable, 
than  before.  Just  such  is  the  character  of  the  children  of  God, 
when  thev  exercise  Evangelical  Resi^ation  under  his  chastening 
hand.  Every  one  of  them,  like  Davtdy  finds  it  good  far  himtelfj 
thai  he  has  been  afflicted  ;  an  increase  of  his  comrort ;  an  increase 
of  his  virtue  and  loveliness. 

As  this  disposition  regards  events  not  yet  come  to  pass,  its  efiects 
are  of  the  same  desirable  nature.  For  the  wisdom  and  goodness, 
the  fitness  and  beneficial  tendency,  of  all  that  is  future,  the  pious 
mind  will  rely  with  a  steady  confidence  on  the  perfect  character  of 
God.  With  this  reliance  it  will  regularly  believe,  that  there  is 
good  interwoven  with  all  the  real,  as  well  as  apparent,  evil,  which 
from  time  to  time  may  take  place.  With  this  habitual  disposition 
in  exercise,  the  resigned  man  will  be  quiet  and  satisfied,  or  at  least 
supported,  when  others  are  borne  down  ;  and  filled  with  hope  and 
comfort,  when  worldly  men  sink  in  despair.  All  that  dreadful  train 
of  fears,  distresses,  and  hostilities,  which,  like  a  host  of  besiegers, 
assault  the  unresiened,  and  sack  their  peace,  he  will  have  finally 
p^t  to  flight.  Safetv  and  serenity  have  entered  the  soul :  and  the 
Spirit  of  truth  has  tnere  found  a  permanent  mansion.  Whatever 
evils  still  remain  in  it,  his  delightful  influence  gradually  removes, 
as  cold,  and  frost,  and  snow,  vanish  before  the  beams  of  the  vernal 
sun.  He  will  yield  God  his  own  place  and  province,  and  rejoice 
that  his  throne  is  prepared  in  the  heavens,  and  that  his  kingdom  is 
over  all.  His  own  station  he  will  at  the  same  time  cheerfuUy  take 
with  the  spirit  of  a  dutiful  and  faithful  subject,  or  an  obedient 
child ;  and  confide  in  the  divine  Wisdom  for  such  allotments  as  are 
best  suited  to  make  him  virtuous,  useful,  and  happy.  In  this  man- 
ner he  will  disarm  afflictions  of  their  sting,  and  deprive  temptations 
of  their  danger,  and  his  spiritual  enemies  of  tneir  success,  by 
quietly  comautting  himself  and  his  interests  to  the  disposal  of  hts 
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Maker.  In  this  manner  he  viU  become  effectually  prepared  for 
that  glorious  and  happy  world,  in  which  all  these  evils  will  have 
passMOway;  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new,  divine,  and  eternal, 
train  of  enjoyments.  In  this  manner  the  work  of  Righteousness  in 
his  mind  mil  he  peace^  and  the  effect  of  Righteousness^  quietness^  and 
assurance  for  ever. 


SERMON  XCVI. 


THE  LAW  or  GOD. THE  SECOND  GREAT  COMMAyDMBirT^ 

TO  OUR  NEIGHBOUR. 


Marx  xii.  31. — And  tht  itcoytdislike  ;  nameljf  this  ;  Tk9U  tkaU  love  fAy  neighbwr 
as  thyself.     There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these 

In  several  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  great  du- 
ties of  LovCy  Iteverence^  and  Humility^  towards  Godj  and  nesignO' 
iian  to  his  wUl ;  and  given  a  summary  account  of  the  other  duties  of 
Piety.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  Second  Com' 
mand* 

In  this  precept,  we  are  required  to  love  our  Neighbour  as  our- 
selves.    In  canvassing  the  duty,  here  enjoined,  I  shall  consider, 

I.  Its  Nature ;  ana, 

II.  Its  Extent. 

I.  /  shall  make  a  few  observations  concerning  the  Nature  of  this 
duty. 

before  I  proceed  directly  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
mind my  audience,  that,  in  the  discourse  concerning  Love,  consid- 
ered as  an  Attendant  of  Regeneration^  I  exhibited  it  at  length  as  a 
disinterested  disposition  ;  and,  in  this  particular  viewy  exhibited  its 
Nature^  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  this  system.  Nothing  further  will 
be  needed  under  this  head,  except  an  explanation  of  the  degree,  in 
which  we  are  required  to  love  our  neighbour,  expressed  in  the 
words  as  thyself. 

This  phraseology  has  been  very  differently  imderstood  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  contain  a  direction, 
that  we  should  love  our  neighbour  with  the  same  kind  of  Love,  which 
is  exercised  towards  ourselves.  This  plainly  cannot  be  its  mean- 
ing. The  love,  which  we  usually  and  naturally  exercise  towards 
ourselves,  is  selfish  and  sinful.  Such  a  love,  as  this,  may  be,  and 
often  is,  exercised  towards  our  children,  and  other  darling  connex- 
ions; and  wherever  it  exists,  is,  of  course,  sinful;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  have  been  commanded  by  God.     At  the  same  time,  it  is 

J)hysically  impossible,  that  we  should  exercise  it  towards  our 
ellow-creatures  at  large ;  the  real  objects  of  the  affection  required 
in  the  text ;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  under  the  second 
head.  Others  have  insisted,  that  we  are  required  to  love  them  m 
the  same  manner,  as  ourselves.  This  cannot  be  the  meaning.  For 
we  love  ourselves  inordinately ;  unreasonably ;  without  candour, 
or  equity ;  even  when  the  kmd  of  Love  is  really  Evangelical* 
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Others,  stiU,  have  supposed,  that  the  command  obliges  us  to  hv€ 
our  neighbour  in  exactly  the  same  degree  in  which  we  ought  to  love 
ourselves.  This  interpretation,  though  nearer  the  trutn  than  the 
Others,  is  not,  I  apprenend,  altogether  aereeable  to  the  genuine 
meaning  of  the  text.  It  has,  it  I  mistaJce  not,  been  heretofok^ 
shown  satisfactorily,  that  we  are,  in  our  very  nature,  capable  of 
understanding,  realizing,  and  feeling,'  whatever  pertains  to  our- 
selves more  entirely,  uian  the  same  things,  when  pertaining  to 
others  ;  that  our  own  concerns  are  committed  to  us  by  God  m  a 
peculiar  manner ;  that  God  has  made  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  our 
duty  to  provide  for  our  own;  especially  for  those  of  our  own  house* 
holds;  and  that,  thus,  a  regard  to  ourselves,  and  those  who  are 
ours,  is  our  duty  in  a  peculiar  degi'ee.  To  these  things  it  may  be 
justly  added,  tlmt  we  are  not  bound  to  love  all  those,  included  un- 
der the  word  neighbour,  in  the  same  degree.  Some  of  these  per- 
sons are  plainly  of  much  greater  importance  to  mankind,  than 
others  5  are  possessed  of  greater  talents,  of  higher  excellence,  and 
of  more  usefulness.  Whether  we  make  their  happiness,  or  their 
excellence,  the  object  of  our  love ;  in  other  words,  whether  we 
regard  them  with  Benevolence,  or  Complacency ;  we  ought  plainly 
to  make  a  difference,  and  often  a  wide  one,  between  them;  because 
they  obviously,  and  exceedingly,  differ  in  their  characters  and 
circumstances.  A  great,  excellent,  and  useful  man,  such  as  St. 
Paul  was,  certainly  claims  a  higher  degree  of  love  from  us,  than  a 
person  totally  inferior  to  him  in  these  characteristics. 

Besides,  if  this  rule  of  entire  equality  had  been  intended  in  the 
command,  wc  ought  certainly  to  have  been  enabled,  in  the  natural 
sensej  to  perform  this  duty.  But  it  is  perfecdy  evident,  that  no  man, 
however  well  disposed,  can  exactly  measure,  on  all  occasions,  the 
degree  of  Ipve,  exercised  by  him  towards  his  neighbour,  or  to- 
wards himself;  or  determine,  in  many  cases,  whether  he  has,  or 
has  not,  loved  himself  and  his  neighbour  in  the  same  degree.  It 
is  plain  therefore,  that,  according  to  this  scheme,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever well  inclined,  determine  whether  we  do,  or  do  not,  perform 
our  duty.  But  it  is  incredible,  that  God  should  make  this  cbnduct 
our  duty ;  and  yet  leave  us,  in  the  natural  sense^  wholly  unable  to 
perform  it. 

For  these  and  various  other  reasons  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
precept  in  the  text  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour^  generally ^^  and 
fndejinitely^  as  ourselves •  The  love,  which  we  exercise  towards 
him,  is  ever  to  be  the  same  in  kind,  which  we  ought  to  exercise 
towards  ourselves  ;  regarding  both  ourselves  and  him  as  members 
of  the  intelligent  kingdom ;  as  interested,  substantially,  in  the  same 
manner,  in  the  divine  favour ;  as  in  the'  same  manner  capable  of 
happiness,  moral  excellence,  and  usefulness ;  of  being  instruments 
of  glory  to  God,  and  of  good  to  our  fellow-creatures ;  as  being 
originally  interested  alike  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and,  with  the 
same  general  probability,  heirs  of  eternal  life.     This  explanation 
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seems  to  be  exactly  accordant  with  the  language  of  the  text.  As 
does  not  always  denote  exact  equality.  Frequendv  it  indicates 
equality  in  a  general,  indefinite  sense ;  and,  not  unfrequcntly,  a 
strong  resemblance,  approximating  towards  an  equality.  There 
is  no  proof,  that  it  intends  an  exact  equality  in  the  text. 

In  many  cases ;  for  example  in  most  cases  of  commutative  jus- 
tice, and  m  many  of  distributive  justice ;  it  is  in  our  power  to  ren- 
der  to  others,  exacdy,  that  which  we  render  to  ourselves.  Here, 
I  apprehend,  exactness  becomes  the  measure  of  our  duty.  The 
love,  which  I  have  here  described,  is  evidendy  disinterested  ;  and 
would,  in  our  own  case,  supply  modves  to  our  conduct  so  numer- 
ous, and  so  powerful,  as  to  render  selfish  affections  useless  to  us. 
Selfishness,  therefore,  is  a  principle  of  action  totally  unnecessary 
to  intelligent  beings,  as  such ;  even  for  their  own  benefit. 

II.  Tne  Love^  here  reqmred,  extends  to  the  whole  Inieltigent 
Creation^ 

This  position  I  shall  illustrate  by  the  following  observations: 

1st.  That  it  extends  to  our  Families^  Friends^  and  Qnmirymenf 
Toill  not  be  questioned. 

2dly.  That  it  extends  to  our  EnemieSj  and  by  consequence  to  all 
Mankind,  is  decisively  taught  by  our  Saviour  in  a  variety  of  Scrip' 
tural  passages*  Ye  have  heard^  that  it  hath  been  said,  Jnou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  sunf  unto  yotc, 
Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you;  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  you,  andptr* 
secute  you ;  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil,  and  on  the  good; 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just,  and  on  the  unjust.  Matt.  v.  43,  &c. 
And  again  ;  For  if  ye  love  them  who  love  you,  what  thank  have  ve  ? 
for  sinners  also  love  those  that  love  them.  Bui  I  say  %mtii^  you,  love 
ye  your  enemies  ;  and  do  good,  and  lend  ;  hoping  for  nothing  ogam : 
ana  your  reward  shall  be  great :  and  ye  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  the  Highest.  Luke  vi.  32,  35.  The  term,  neighbour,  in  this 
preceot,  is  explained  by  Christ,  at  the  request  of  a  Scribe,  in  the 
parable  of  the  ^ood  Samaritan :  Luke  x.  25  :  and,  with  unrivalled 
force,  and  irresistible  conviction,  is  shown  to  include  the  worst  and 
bitterest  enemies.  Concerning  this  subject  the  Scriptures  have 
left  no  room  for  debate. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  but  be  satisfactory,  and  uscfiil,  to 
examine  this  subject,  as  it  appears  in  its  nature,  and  is  connected 
with  other  kindred  moral  subjects. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Pharisees  held  the  doctrine,  that, 
while  we  were  bound  to  love  our  neighbour,  that  is,  oiu*  friends,  it 
was  lawful  to  hate  our  enemies.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that 
multilndea  in  every  succeeding  age  have  Imbibed  the  same  doctrine; 
and  that  in  our  own  age,  ancfland,  enlightened  as  we  arc  by  the 
sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  there  are  not  wanting  multitudes,  who 
adopt  the  same  doctnne ;  and  insist,  not  only  that  they  may  law- 
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fully  hate  their  enemies,  but,  also,  revenge  themselves  on  such,  as 
have  injured  them,  with  violent  and  extreme  retribution. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  Tliat  the  command^  to  love  our  enemies^  is  enforced  by  the 
Example  of  God. 

This  is  the  very  argument,  used  to  enforce  this  precept  by  our 
Saviour.  Love  ye  your  enemies  ;  and  do  good  to  them  that  haU 
you :  and  ye  shall  be  called  the  children  of  the  Highest :  for  he  is 
kind  to  the  evil  and  unthankful.  Be  ye  therefore  merciful^  as  your 
Father,  who  is  in  heaven^  is  mercifuL  The  example  of  God  is 
possessed  of  infinite  authority.  We  see  in  it  the  conduct,  which 
infinite  perfection  dictates,  and  in  which  it  deUghts ;  and  learn  the 
rules  of  action,  by  which  it  is  pleased  to  eovem  itself.  All  that  is 
thus  dictated,  and  done,  is  supremely  right  and  good.  If  we  wish 
our  own  conduct  to  be  right  and  ^ood ;  we  shall  become /b//aiDer« 
of  God,  as  dear  children,  in  all  his  imitable  conduct,  and  particu- 
larly in  that,  which  is  so  strongly  commended  to  our  imitation. 
Christ  also,  who  has  presentea  to  our  view  in  his  own  life  the 
conduct  of  God,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  more  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  more  easily  copied  by  us,  has  in  his  prayer  for  his 
murderers,  while  suspended  on  the  cross,  enforced  the  precept  in 
the  text  with  unrivalled  energy.  Nothing  could  with  greater 
power,  or  more  commanding  loveliness,  require  us  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

To  hate  our  enemies  is  directly  opposed  to  the  authority,  and 
the  glory,  of  these  examples.  Tiie  examples  are  divinely  excel- 
lent and  lovely :  the  conduct  opposed  to  tnem  is,  of  course,  alto- 
gether vile  and  hateful.  Accomingly,  this  conduct  is  exhibited  to 
us  for  the  purpose  of  commending  the  same  precept,  also,  to  our 
obedience,  as  the  conduct  of  the  worst  of  men.  .  These  love  their 
friends,  and  hate  their  enemies ;  even  publicans  and  sinners  do  this ; 
and  all  who  do  this,  and  nothing  more,  bear  a  moral  resemblance 
to  Publicans  and  sinners. 

3dly.  If  we  are  bound  to  love  those  only,  who  are  friends  to  lit, 
we  are  under  rw  obligation  to  love  God,  any  longer  than  while  he  is 
our  friend. 

If  we  are  not  bound  to  love  our  enemies ;  whenever  God  be- 
comes an  enemv  to  us,  we  are  not  bound  to  love  Him.  Of  course, 
those  who  are  rnially  condemned,  are  fireed  firom  all  obligation  to 
love  God,  because  he  is  their  enemy.  In  refusing  to  love  him, 
therefore,  they  are  guilty  of  no  sin ;  but  are  thus  far  perfecdy  in- 
nocent, and  perfecU^  excellent ;  because  they  do  that,  which  is 
perfectly  right.  Neither  the  happiness,  nor  the  excellence,  oi 
God  furnishes  any  reason,  according  to  this  scheme,  whv  we  should 
regard  him  either  with  benevolence  or  complacency.  In  the  same 
manner,  every  person,  in  the  present  wond,  can,  by  committiiig 
tlie  UD}mdonabIe  sin,  release  nimself  from  all  obUgation  to  kyve 
his  Maker;  because  in  this  manner  he  renders  God  his  enemj* 
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In  the  same  manner,  every  person,  under  a  sentence  of  reproba- 
tion, is  released  firom  his  obhgation  to  love  God ;  and  {>ersons  of 
both  these  characters  are  thenceforth  entirely  innocent  and  un- 
blameable.  According  to  this  doctrine  also,  smners  can,  and  do, 
continually  lessen  their  obligation  to  love  God,  in  proportion  as 
they  make  him  more  and  more  angry  with  them  day  by  day.  By 
advancing,  therefore,  in  a  course  of  opposition  and  disobedience 
to  God,  they  advance  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  uiiblameable  life  and 
character. 

3dly.  According  to  this  doctriruj  good  men  are  not  bound,  mor^ 
^nary  cases,  to  love  sinners. 

That  sinners  are,  ordinarily,  enemies  to  good  men,  will  not  be 
questioned :  that  they,  often,  are  very  bitter  enemies,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. If,  then,  this  doctrine  be  true ;  good  men  are,  plainly,  not 
bound  to  love  them,  nor,  of  course,  to  befriend  them ;  to  relieve  ' 
their  distresses ;  to  promote  their  happiness ;  nor  to  seek  their 
salyation. 

4thly.  According  to  this  doctrine,  sinners  are  not,  ordinarily,  bound 
to  love  each  other. 

Sinners  are  not  only  enemies  to  good  men,  but  to  each  other. 
In  every  such  case,  they  are  relieved  from  all  obligations  to  love 
each  other ;  and  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  enemies,  are  justi- 
fied not  only  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  in  the  sight  of  God  also,  in 
withholding  their  love,  and  the  expression  of  it,  from  each  other. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  attend  to  the  necessary,  and  practi- 
cal, consequences  of  this  doctrine.  A  moral  being,  whose  moral 
conduct  is  such,  as  to  justify  us  in  withholding  our  love  from  him, 
cannot  be  regarded  with  indiflference ;  but  must  of  course  be 
hated;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  may  justifiably  be  hated,  because 
his  character  is  really  hateful.  But  if  it  be  right  to  hate  our  ene- 
mies, it  is  undoubtedly  right  to  exhibit  our  hatred  of  them  in  its  pro- 
per expressions ;  such  as  censure,  punishment,  and  hostilities. 
On  this  principle,  mankind  would  contend  with  each  other,  in  their 
poblic  and  private  controversies,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  right ; 
because  it  was  dictated  by  conscience,  and  not  merely  by  passion^ 
He,  who  beheld  an  enemy,  would  be  justified  in  hatmg  hun ;  and 
be,  who  was  thus  iiatcd,  would,  on  the  same  ground,  be  justified  in 
reciprocating  the  hatred.  To  express  this  justifiable  hatred  in 
quarrels  would  be  equally  accoraant  with  rectitude ;  and  men 
would  fight  each  other,  on  a  new  basis  of  principle.  Revenge 
would  be  accounted  doing  God  service.  The  persecutor,  burning 
with  rage  against  the  miserable  victims  of  his  cruelty,  exulting  in 
his  successful  ravages  of  human  happiness,  and  smiling  over  the 
tortures  of  the  rack,  and  the  aeonies  of  the  flame,  woula  with  new 
confidence  say,  "  Let  the  Loi3  be  glorified."  War,  instead  of 
being  the  conflict  of  pride,  avarice,  ambition,  and  wrath,  would  be 
changed  into  an  universal  crusade  of  piety  :  and  new  Mohammeds 
would  stalk  through  the  world,   to  execute  righteousness  by 
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butcheiT,  and  plant  truth  with  the  sword.  Every  national  contest 
would  become  a  war  of  extermination.  Every  land  would  be 
changed,  by  a  professed  spirit  of  righteousness,  into  a  mere  field 
of  slaughter ;  and  every  age,  by  the  mere  dictates  of  conscience, 
converted  into  a  period  of  unmineled  and  immeasurable  wo. 

The  contrary  principle,  in  good  men,  wherever  they  are  found, 
is  an  extensive  source  of  the  peace  and  comfort,  actually  enjoy- 
ed in  this  unhappy  world :  and  its  influence  on  the  consciences 
even  of  wicked  men  is  such,  as  to  effectuate  no  small  quiet  and 
comfort  for  themselves  and  others ;  and  to  prevent  much  of  the 
evil,  naturally  flowing  from  this  pernicious  doctrine. 

But  the  one  half  of  the  story  is  not  yet  told.     Had  God  adopt- 
ed this  doctrine  as  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct,  what  would,  long 
since,  have  become  of  mankind  ?    Sinners  never  love  God ;  but 
always  hate  him ;  and  of  consequence  rebel  against  his  govern- 
ment, violate  his  law,  and  oppose  his  designs.     In  other  words, 
they  are  uniformly,  and  unceasingly,  his  enemies.     Had  God, 
then,  been  governed  by  this  principle ;  had  he  hated  his  enemies ; 
nay,  had  he  exercised  no  love,  tenderness,  or  compassion,  for 
them;  he  must  immediately  have  exerted  his  infinite  power,  to 
render  them  only,  and  eternally,  miserable.     In  this  case,  no 
scheme  of  Redemption  would  ever  have  been  formed  for  our  miser- 
able race  by  the  Infinite  Mind.     The  compassionate  and  glorious 
Redeemer,  instead  of  becoming  incarnate,  instead  of  livmg  and 
dying  for  sinners,  would  have  clad  himself  only  with  vengeance  as 
a  clwjJc;  and  arrayed  himself  with  anger  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem. 
Instead  of  ascending  the  cross,  and  entering  the  tomb,  he  would 
merely  Aarc  trodden  the  wine-press  alone^  ana  trampled  the  people  in 
his  fun/.     TTieir  blood  would  have  been  sprinkled  on  his  garments^ 
and  stained  all  his  raiment.     The  day  of  vengeance^  only,  would 
have  been  in  his  heart  /  and  the  year  of  his  redeemed  would  have 
never  come. 

No  sun  would  now  rise  upon  the  unjust :  no  rain  descend  upon  the 
evil  and  unthankful.  The  Word  of  life  would  never  have  been 
revealed  to  mankind.  The  Sabbath,  with  its  serene,  peaceful,  and 
cheering  beams,  would  never  have  dawned  upon  this  melancholy 
world ;  nor  the  Sanctuary  unfolded  its  doors,  that  sinners  might 
enter  in,  and  be  saved.  The  voice  of  Mercy  would  never  have 
been  heard  within  its  hallowed  walls.  God  would  never,  with  in- 
finite tenderness,  have  called  rebels  and  apostates  to  faith,  repent- 
ance, and  holiness,  in  the  L#ord  Jesus  Christ ;  nor  profferedTpar- . 
don,  and  peace,  to  the  returning  penitent. 

Heaven  would  never  have  opened  the  gates  of  life  and  glory  to 
this  ruined  world.  The  general  assembly  of  the  first-horn  would 
never  have  been  gathered ;  nor  would  that  divine  kingdom,  wluch 
shaH  for  ever  increase  in  its  peace  and  prosperity,  its  virtue  and 
glofy,  ever  have  begun^ 
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The  fahrest  attribute,  the  peculiar  excellence,  of  the  Godhead^ 
the  divine  Mercy,  would  neither  have  been  unfolded,  nor  existed. 
Angels  would  never  have  sung,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  peae€ 
on  earth  ;  and  good^will  towards  men.  On  the  contrary,  sin  with- 
out bounds,  and  misery  without  end,  would  have  reigned  with  an 
uninterrupted  and  eternal  dominion  over  all  the  milUons  of  the 
race  of  Adam* 

From  these  considerations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  all 
Mankind  are  included  under  the  word  neighbour* 

Sdly.  This  term,  6/ course,  extends  to  all  otfur  Intelligent  beisugSj 
$0  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  objects  of  lore  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  happy* 

To  desire  the  happiness  of  beings  who  cannot  be  happy,  is  to 
exercise  our  affections  in  vain.  To  desire  the  happiness  of  those, 
whom  God  has  doomed  for  their  sins  to  everlasting  suffering,  is  to 
oppose  his  known,  declared  will.  But  even  in  these  extreme 
cases,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  our  duty  to  feel  a  general  spirit  of  bene* 
volencc  towards  the  miserable  sufferers.  God  has  mformed  us, 
that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  tlu  death  of  the  wicked.  It  is  undoubted- 
\y  right,  and  proper,  for  us  to  experience  the  same  disposition. 
This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  Were 
we  to  receive  tidings  from  God,  that  these  unhappy  beings  would, 
at  some  future  period,  be  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness; 
every  beinc,  under  the  influence  of  this  love,  would  rejoice  with 
inexpressible  joy ;  and  would  find,  that,  instead  of  indulging  en- 
mity towards  them,  he  had  ever  been  ready  to  exercise  a  benevo- 
lent concern  for  their  welfare* 

That  virtuous  beings,  throughout  the  universe,  are  proper  ob- 
jects of  this  love,  will  hardly  be  disputed.  Of  these  beings,  an- 
gels only  are  known  to  us ;  and  their  character,  as  unfolded  in  the 
ocriptures,  is  a  complete  proof  of  this  position.  To  mankind  they 
arc  related,  merely,  as  intelligent  creatures  of  the  same  God.  Yet 
they  cheerfully  become  ministering  spirits  for  the  benefit  of  men ; 
inhabitants  of  a  distant  world ;  of  the  humblest  intelligent  char- 
acter ;  enemies  to  their  Creator ;  and  enemies  to  themselves.  Such 
an  example  decides  this  point  without  a  comment. 

4thly.  The  Love,  required  in  this  precept,  extends,  in  its  Optra^ 
tions,  to  all  the  good  offices,  which  we  are  capable  of  rendering  to 
othtrtf. 

The  benevolence,  enjoined  by  God,  is,  as  was  formerly  observ- 
ed, an  active  principle,  prompting  those,  whom  it  controls,  to  ex- 
ert themselves  in  all  the  modes  of  beneficence  which  are  in  their 
power,  and  are  required  by  the  circumstances  of  their  fellow-men. 
Infinitely  different  from  the  cold  philanthropy  of  modem  philoso- 
phers, which  spends  itself  in  thoughts  and  words,  in  sighs  and  tears, 
Its  whole  tendency  is  to  employ  itself  in  the  solid  and  useful  acts  of 
kindness,  by  which  the  real  good  of  others  is  efficaciously  promo- 
ted.   This  philanthropy  ovenooks  the  objects  which  are  around  it* 
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and  within  il8  reach  ]  and  exhausts  itself  in  pitying  sufferers  in  for- 
eign lands,  and  distant  ages :  sufferers,  so  distant,  as  to  be  inca-^ 
pable  of  receiving  relief  from  any  supposable  beneficence,  which 
ft  might  exercise.     These  are,  indeed,  most  convenient  objects  of 
such  a  philanthropv.     For,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do  them  good 
by  any  acts  of  kindness,  which  are  in  our  power,  we  naturally  feel 
Ourselves  released  from  the  obligation  to  attempt  any  such  acts ; 
and  thus  enjoy,  with  no  small  self-complacency,  the  satisfaction 
of  believing,  that,  although  we  do  no  good,  we  are  still  very  be- 
nevolent ;  and  are  contented  with  thinlung  over  the  good,  which 
we  would  do,  were  the  objects  of  our  beoevolent  wishes  within 
our  reach.     It  is  remarkable,  that  all  kindness  of  this  nature  is  ar- 
dent and  vivid  upon  paper,  and  flourishes  thrifdy  in  conversation ; 
but,  whenever  it  is  summoned  A  action  by  the  sight  of  those,  whom 
it  ought  to  befriend,  it  languishes,  sickens,  andoies.     Its  seat  is 
only  m  the  imagination ;  and  unfortunately  it  has  no  connexion 
either  with  the  purse,  the  hand,  or  the  heart.     In  the  same  man- 
ner, professed  nospitality  is  often  struck  dumb  by  the  arrival  of  a 
guest ;  and  boasted  patnotism,  at  the  appearance  of  a  proposed 
subscription  for  some  beneficial  public  purpose. 

Such  is  not  the  love  of  the  Gospel.  The  happiness  of  others  is 
its  original,  conunanding  object ;  and  the  promotion  of  that  happi- 
ness its  employment,  and  delight.  The  objects  for  whom,  and  tne 
manner  in  which,  it  is  to  be  employed,  are  felt  to  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, if  good  can  really  be  done.  The  kind  of  good  is  also  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  provided  it  be  real,  and  as  extensive,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

It  will  be  useful  to  illustrate  this  subject  in  a  number  of  particu- 
lars, sufficient  to  exhibit  its  tendency  and  extent,  in  the  variety  of 
its  operations. 

First.  T%e  Love,  reqmred  in  this  precept^  will  prevent  us  from 
voluntarily  injuring  others. 

Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neiglihour  ;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfil'^ 
ling  of  the  law.  The  stress,  here  laid  upon  this  characteristic  of 
love,  is  remarkable.  For  St.  Paul  declares,  that  for  this  reason 
it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  Wc  are  not,  indeed,  to  understand, 
that  this  is  the  only  reason ;  but  that  it  is  one  very  important  rea- 
son. At  the  same  time  we  are  to  remember,  that  voluntary  beings 
who  do  no  ill,  always,  and  of  course,  do  good. 

From  this  characteristic  of  Evangelical  love  we  learn,  that  those 
who  are  controlled  by  it,  cannot  be  tl^  authors  of  falsehood,  firaud, 
blander,  sophistry^  seduction,  pollution,  quarrels,  oppression,  plun- 
der, or  war.  All  these,  in  whatever  degree  they  exist,  are  real, 
and  usually  are  great  injuries  to  others.  These,  therefore,  are  in 
DO  sense  firuits  of  love.  They  may,  and  do  indeed,  exist  in  greater 
or  less  degrees,  in  the  minus,  and  lives,  of  those,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it ;  but  it  is  because  their  love  is  partial  and  imperfect. 
Were  this  spirit  to  become  the  universal,  and  the  only,  character 
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of  mankind ;  what  a  mighty  mass  of  human  calamities  would  van« 
ish  from  the  world ! 

Secondly.  Among  the  positive  acts  of  beneficence,  dictated  bjr 
the  love  of  the  Gospel,  the  amiribtUwn  of  cur  pnmeriy  bxms  an 
interesting  part.  To  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and 
to  perform  other  acts,  generally  of  the  same  nature,  have  by  man- 
kind  at  laree  been  esteemed  such  eminent  and  important  specimens 
of  this  spirit,  as  to  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  very  name 
of  Charity  ;  that  is,  of  Love  ;  to  the  exclusion  of  other  efforts,  not 
less  truly  benevolent.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  accompanied, 
more  obviously  than  most  other  communications  of  beneficence, 
by  the  appearance  of  self-denial,  and  of  doing  good  without  refer- 
ence to  a  reward. 

But  although  acts  of  this  kind  ar^  peculiarly  amiable,  and  pe- 
cuUarly  respected,  they  are,  still,  no  more  really  dictated  by 
Evangelical  love,  dian  me  contribution  of  our  property  to  the  pur- 
poses of  hospitality,  to  the  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  the 
erection  of  cnurches,  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  and  the  sup- 
port of  government.  All  these  are  important  means  of  human  hap- 
piness ;  and  he,  who  does  not  cheerfully  contribute  to  them,  is 
either  ignorant  of  their  nature,  and  his  own  duty,  or  is  destitute  of 
Evangelical  benevolence. 

Thirdly.  Love  to  our  neighbour  dictates j  alsOj  every  other  office  rf 
kindness  which  may  promote  his  present  welfare. 

Under  this  extensive  head  are  comprehended  our  Instruction  of 
others ;  our  Advice ;  our  Countenance ;  our  reproof;  our  Sjrmpathy 
with  them  in  their  joys  and  sorrows ;  those  which  are  called  our 
Civilities ;  our  obligingness  of  deportment ;  our  Defence  of  their 

Sood  name ;  our  Professional  assistance ;  our  peculiar  efforts  for 
leir  relief  and  comfort,  on  occasions  which  peculiarly  demand 
them  ;  and,  especially,  those  kind  offices,  which  are  alwavs  needed 
by  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  The  tendency  of  love,  lite  that  of 
the  needle  to  the  pole,  is  steadily  directed  to  thejpromotion  of  hap- 
piness, and  of  course  to  the  relief  of  distress.  The  cases  in  which 
this  object  can  be  obtained,  and  the  modes  in  which  it  can  be  ac- 
complished, are  of  no  consequence  in  the  eye  of  Love.  It  only 
asks  the  questions,  how,  when,  and  where  good  can  be  done? 
When  these  are  satisfactorily  answered,  it  is  ever  ready  to  act 
with  vigour  and  efficacy,  to  the  production  of  any  good  ;  except 
that  it  is  regularly  disposed  to  devote  its  labours,  especially,  to  that 
which  is  especially  necessary.  As  its  sole  tendency  is  to  pro- 
mote happiness ;  it  is  evident,  that  it  cannot  but  be  ready  to  act  for 
this  end,  in  whatever  manner  may  be  in  its  power.  He,  therefore, 
who  is  willing  to  do  good  in  some  cases,  ana  not  in  others,  will  find 
little  reason  to  believe,  that  he  possesses  the  benevolence  of  the 
Gospel. 

Fourthly.  Love  to  our  neighbour  t>  especially  directed  to  the  good 
cfhis  soul. 
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As  the  soul  is  of  mote  worth  than  the  body ;  as  the  interests  of 
eternity  are  more  important  than  those  of  time ;  so  the  immortal 
concerns  of  man  demand,  proportionally,  the  good-will,  and  the 
kind  offices,  of  his  fellow-men.  In  discharging  me  duties,  created 
by  this  great  object  of  benevolence,  we  are  required  to  instruct, 
counsel,  reprove,  rebuke,  restrain,  encourage,  comfort,  support,  and 
invigorate  them,  so  iar  as  it  shall  be  in  our  power.  We  are  also 
bound  to  forgive  cheerfully  their  unkindness  to  us ;  to  bear  with  their 
frowardness ;  to  endure  patiently  their  slowness  of  apprehension, 
or  reformation ;  and  to  repeat  our  efforts  for  their  good ;  as  we  have 
opportunity,  unto  the  end.  For  this  purpose  we  are  bound  to  hopt 
concemiw  /A«m,  $o  lon^  as  hope  can  be  exercised^  that  neither 
we,  nor  they,  may  be  discouraged ;  and  to  pray  for  them  withmU 
ceasing*  All  these  offices  of  kindness  are  the  immediate  dictates  of 
Evangelical  Love.  He,  therefore,  who  does  not  perform  them  in 
scmie  good  measure  at  least,  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  oenevolence  of 
the  Gospel. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident^  that  the  Second  great 
Commando/ the  Moral  Law  isj  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  textj  tike  the 
first. 

It  is  not  only  prescribed  by  the  same  authority,  and  possessed 
of  the  same  obligation,  unalterable  and  eternal ;  but  it  enjoins 
exactly  the  exercise  of  the  same  disposition.  The  Love,  required 
in  this  command,  is  exactly  the  same  which  is  required  in  the  first : 
a  single  character,  operating  now  towards  God,  and  now  towards 
our  fellow-creatures.  Equally  does  it  resemble  the  first  in  its 
importance.  TTiat  regulates  all  our  conduct  towards  God ;  this 
towards  other  Intelligent  beings.  Each  is  of  infinite  importance ; 
each  is  absolutely  indispensable.  If  either  did  not  exist,  or 
were  not  obeyed  ;  a  total  and  dreadful  chasm  would  be  found  in 
the  virtue  ana  happiness  of  the  universe.  United,  they  perfecdy 
provide  for  both.  The  duty,  prescribed  in  the  first,  is  undoubt- 
edly first  in  order :  but  that,  prescribed  by  the  last,  is  no  less 
indispensable  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  Intelligent 
creation. 

2dly.  Piety  and  Morality  are  here  shown  to  be  inseparable* 

It  has,  I  trust,  been  satisfactorily  evinced,  that  the  love,  required 
in  the  divine  law,  is  a  single  disposition ;  indivisible  in  its  nature ; 
diversified,  and  distinguishable,  only  ^  exercised  toward  difierent 
objects.  When  exercised  towards  God,  it  is  called  Piety  ;  when 
exercised  towards  mankind,  it  is  customarily  stvled  Morality. 
Wherever  both  objects  are  known,  both  are  loved  of  course  by 
every  one,  in  whom  this  disposition  exists.  He,  therefore,  wlio 
loves  not  God,  loves  not  man ;  and  he  who  does  not  love  man^  doei 
not  love  God. 
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Sdly.   We  kere  see^  that  ike  Religion  of  the  Scfipiures  is  ihe  irue^ 
and  only  J  source  ofaU  the  duHes  of  lift* 

On  the  obedience  of  the  first  smd  great  commandment  is  found- 
ed the  obedience  of  the  second :  and  on  these  iwo  hang  all  ihe 
ham  and  ihe  Prophets :  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  the  instructions 
4>f  the  Apostles.     Reh^on  commences  with  Love  to  God ;  and 
terminates  in  love  to  man.     Thus  begun,  and  thus  ended,  it  in- 
volves every  duty;  and  produces  every  action,  which  is  reward- 
able,  praiseworthv,  or  useful.     There  is  nothing,  which  ought  to 
be  done,  which  it  does  not  effectuate :  there  is  nothing  which 
•ought  not  to  be  done,  which  it  does  not  prevent.     It  makes  Intel- 
ligent creatures  virtuous  and  excellent.     It  makes  mankind  rood 
parents  and  children,  good  husbands  and  wives,  eood  hroUiers 
and  sisters,  good  neighbours  and  friends,  good  rulers  and  sub- 
jects; and  renders  femilies,  neighbourhoods,  and  States,  orderly, 
peaceful,  harmonious,  and  happy.    As  it  produces  thie  punctual 
performance  of  all  the  duties,  so  it  effectually  secures  all  the  ri^ts, 
of  mankind.     For  rights j  in  tif,  are  nothing j  but  just  claims  to  ihe 
performance  of  duties  by  others*     Thus  the  Religion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  true  and  only  source  of  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
to  the  world. 


SERMON  XCYII. 

TH£   LAW    or    GOD. TtfE    SECOND    GREAT    COMMANDMENT. THE 

EFFECTS   OF   BENEVOLENCE   ON    PERSONAL   HAPPINESS. 


Acts  xx.  36.^1  have  shewed  you  all  thingtf  hatt  thaif  so  labowing,  ye  ovghi  io  mj^- 
port  th$  weak  ;  and  to  remember  the  wards  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  now  ht  smd  ;  It  is 
mare  bUssed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered,  at  some  length,  that 
Love  to  our  Neighbour,  which  is  required  in  the  Second  Command 
of  the  moral  law.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  that  this  dispoHtian 
is  more  productive  of  happiness  j  than  any  other. 

The  speech  of  St.  Paul,  recorded  in  this  chapter,  I  have  long 
considered  as  the  mostperifect  example  of  pathetic  eloauence, 
ever  uttered  by  man.  The  occasion,  the  theme,  the  sentiments, 
the  doctrines,  the  style,  are  all  of  the  most  exauisile  kind,  wholly 
suited  to  each  other,  and  calculated  to  make  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  those  who  heard  him.  The  elders  of  the  Church  of  EphesuSj 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  converts 
to  Christianity  made  by  himself;  his  own  spiritual  children,  who 
owed  to  him,  under  God,  their  deliverance  from  endless  sin  and 
misery,  and  their  attainment  of  endless  hohness  and  happiness. 
They  were  endeared  to  him,  as  he  was  to  them,  by  the  tenderest  of 
all  possible  ties;  presiding  over  a  Church,  formed  in  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  world;  at  a  period  when  here- 
sy, contention,  and  dissoluteness,  were  prophetically  seen  by  him 
to  be  advancing  with  hasty  strides,  to  rum  Christianity  in  that 
re^on.  This  address  was,  therefore,  delivered  at  a  time  when 
alfthat  was  dear  to  him^  or  them^  was  placed  in  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard  of  speedy  destruction.  They  were  the  persons,  firom 
whom  almost  all  the  exertions  were  to  be  expected  which  might 
avert  this  immense  evil,  and  secure  the  contrary  inestimaole 
good ;  the  Shepherds,  in  whose  warm  affection,  care,  and  feithful- 
ness,  lay  the  whole  future  safety  of  the  flock.  He  was  the  Aposde, 
by  whom  the  flock  had  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and 
by  whom  the  shepherds  were  formed,  qualified,  and  appointed. 
He  had  now  come,  for  the  great  piu*pose  of  admonishing  them 
of  their  own  dutv,  and  of  the  danger  of  the  flock,  committed  to 
their  charge.  He  met  them  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  visit- 
ing his  children  after  a  long  absence.  He  met  them  for  the  last 
time.  He  assembled  them  to  hear  his  last  farewell  on  this  side  the 
grave. 

Vol-  in.  iS 
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To  enforce  their  duty  in  the  strongest  manner,  he  begins  his 
address  with  reminding  them  of  his  manner  of  life,  his  piety,  faith- 
fubiess,  zeal,  tenderness  for  them,  disinterestedness  of  conduct, 
fortitude  under  the  severest  suficrin^s,  diligence  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  steady  dependence  on  God,  and  entire  devotion  to  the 
great  business  of  the  salvation  of  men.  To  them,  as  eye  witness- 
es, he  appeals  for  the  truth  of  his  declarations.  Themne  charges 
solemnly,  before  God,  to  follow  his  example :  warning  them  of 
approaching  and  accumulating  evil ;  and  commending  them  to  the 
protection,  and  grace,  and  truth,  of  God,  for  their  present  safety, 
and  future  reward. 

HTith  this  extensive,  most  solemn^  and  most  impressive  prepa- 
ration, he  closes  his  discourse,  in  a  word,  with  the  great  truth  which 
he  wished  to  enforce,  and  the  great  dxUy  which  he  wished  to  enjoin,  as 
the  sum,  and  substance,  of  all  his  instructions,  precepts,  and  exam- 
ple ;  exhorting  them  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which 
he  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive. 

In  no  remains  of  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero,  can  be  found  the  same 
shnplicity,  address,  solemnity,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  united. 
Paiul  was  a  man  immensely  superior  to  either  of  these  celebrated 
Orators  in  excellence  of  character ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Christian- 
ity to  influence,  and  Inspiration  to  direct,  rose  to  a  height,  and 
enlarged  his  views  to  an  extent,  of  which  no  other  man  was  ever 
capable.  His  eloquence,  like  the  poetry  of  Isaiah,  rises  beyond 
every  parallel ;  and  the  excellence  of  his  disposition,  seconded  in 
a  glorious  manner  the  greatness  of  his  views,  the  tenderness  of  his 
sentiments,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions.  He  speaks  as  if 
he  indeed  possessed  the  toneue  of  Angels ;  and  the  thin^  which 
he  utters  are  such,  as  Angeis,  without  superior  aid,  wouui  never 
have  been  able  to  conceive. 

The  Words,  which  he  declares  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Sav- 
iour,  are  no  where  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as  having  been  uttered 
is  the  manner  here  specified.  They  were,  however,  unquestiona- 
bly the  words  of  Christ ;  and  not  improbably  addressee!  to  Paul 
himself  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  words  of  the  highest  possible 
import ;  and  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  language  of  all  our 
Saviour's  preachmg,  and  of  all  his  conduct.  The  Spirit  bv  which 
he  was  governed,  they  perfectly  describe  ;  the  actions  which  he 
performed,  and  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent,  they  perfectly 
explain.  Of  all  his  precepts  they  are  a  complete  summary ;  and 
of  nis  whole  character,  as  a  moral  being,  they  are  a  succinct,  but 
full  and  glorious  exhibition. 

The  import  of  them  cannot  be  easily  mistaken,  unless  from 
choice.  To  give,  is  an  universal  description  of  communicating 
good;  to  receive^  an  equally  extended  description  of  gaining  it 
.from  others.  The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  conduct  is  pro- 
nounced here  to  be  happier  or  more  blessed  than  the  latter.  To  be 
hfepsed,  is  to  receive  happiness  from  God,  from  our  fellow-crea- 
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lures,  or  from  ourselves ;  and  denotes,  therefore,  all  the  good^ 
which  we  do  tiow,  or  shall  hereafter ,  enjoy..  The  doctrine  of  the  text 
is,  therefore,  that, 

It  is  more  desirable  to  communicate  happiruss^  than  to  receive  it 
from  others, 

I  am  aware  that  the  selfishness,  which  dwells  in  every  human 
mind,  and  clouds  every  human  intellect,  as  well  as  biasses  every 
human  decision  concerning  moral  subjects,  revolts  at  this  doctrine. 
To  admit  it,  is  a  plain  condemnation  of  our  ruling  character,  and  a 
judicial  sentence  of  reprobation  on  all  our  conduct.  In  a  world 
of  selfish  beings  J  where  one  universal  disposition  reigns,  and  rav* 
ages;  it  cannot  but  be  expected  by  a  man,  even  moderately 
versed  in  human  nature,  that  the  general  sui&age  will  be  given,  in 
favour  of  the  general  character.  Every  man  knows,  that  his  own 
cause  is  in  question ;  and  that  his  vote  isi  an  acquittal,  or  condem- 
nation of  himself*.  From  this  interested  tribunal  an  impartial  issue 
cannot  be  hoped.  In  a  virtuous  worlds  instead  of  that  proverbial, 
and  disgraceful  aphorism,  that,  where  you  find  a  man^s  interest^  you 
find  the  man^  the  nobler  and  more  vindicable  sentiment,  that,  we 
should  find  the  man^  where  we  find  his  dtUyj  would  unquestionably 
prevail.  If  the  united  voice  of  our  race,  therefore,  should  decide 
against  this  great  evangelical  doctrine,  the  innumerable  company 
of  Angels  J  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  may  be  easily 
expected  to  give  their  unqualified  decision  m  its  favour.  In  their 
happy  residence,  a  selfish  being  would  be  a  prodigy,  as  well  as  a 
monster. 

Even  in  our  own  world,  we  may,  however,  lay  hold  on  facts, 
which  fully  evince  the  doctrine  to  be  possible.  Parents  are  often 
found  preferring  the  happiness  of  their  children  to  their  own  per- 
sonal and  private  good,  and  enjoying  more  satisfaction  in  conunu* 
nicating  good  to  ihem^  than  in  gaining  it  fi'om  the  hands  of  others. 
Friends  have  fi^quently  found  their  chief  happiness  in  promoting 
the  well-being  of  the  objects  of  their  fiicndship.  Patriots  have, 
sometimes  at  least,  cheerfully  forgotten  all  private  concerns,  and 
neglected  the  whole  business  of  gaining  personal  gratification,  for 
the  sake  of  rendering  important  services  to  their  beloved  country. 
The  Apostles  also,  with  a  spirit  eminently  disinterested  and  heav- 
enly, cheerfully  sacrificed  every  private  consideration  for  the 
divine  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men. 
Nothing  01  this  nature  moved  them  ;  neither  counted  they  their  lives 
dear  unto  themselves^  so  that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy^ 
and  the  ministry  which  they  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  teS" 
tify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Now,  what  forbids ;  what  I  mean,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  that, 
with  an  affection  as  tender  and  vigorous,  as  parents  feel  for  their 
children,  and  fiiends  for  their  fiiends ;  which  patriots  have  at  times 
felt  for  their  country^  and  which  the  Apostles  of  Christ  felt  for  the 
souls  of  their  fellow-men ;  we  should,  in  a  nobler  state  of  exi^t- 
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cncc,  escape  from  the  l>onds  of  selfishness,  and  send  forth  our 
good-will  to  every  intelligent  being  whom  we  know,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  take  delight  in  the  happiness  of  all  around  us,  and 
to  experience  our  first  enjoyment  in  communicating  good,  wherev- 
er we  could  find  a  recipient.  That  such  a  disposition  would  be  a 
desirable  one,  will  not  be  disputed.  Why  may  it  not  exist  ?  What 
is  there,  which  will,  of  necessity,  forbid  such  enlargement,  excel- 
lency, and  dignity,  of  moral  character?  Why  may  not  a  world 
be  mled  with  Intelligent  beings,  devoted  to  this  great  and  God- 
like end,  and  gloriously  exhibiting  the  image  and  beauty  of  their 
Creator?  The  only  answer  to  these  questions,  which  an  oppo- 
nent can  bring,  is,  that  in  this  guilty,  wretched  world,  the  contrary 
spirit  universally  prevails.  On  the  same  ground,  the  tenants  of  a 
gaol  may  rationally  determine,  that  the  mass  of  fraud,  theft,  rape, 
and  murder,  for  which  they  are  consigned  to  chains  and  gibbets,  is 
the  true  and  only  character,  which  exists  in  the  palace  of  sove- 
reignty, the  hall  of  legislation,  the  household  of  piety,  and  the 
Church  of  God. 

Admitting,  then,  that  such  a  disposition  is  possible  ;  admitting, 
that  it  has,  at  least  in  superior  worlds,  a  real  existence ;  admitting, 
still  farther,  as  all  who  really  believe  the  dictates  of  the  Gospel 
must  admit,  that  it  exists  in  every  sincere  Christian,  even  in  tkU 
world :  I  proceed  to  establish  the  doctrine  by  observing, 

I.  Tliat  all  the  happiness^  which  is  tnjoyta  in  the  UmversCj  JUms 
originally  from  the  voluntary  activity  of  Intelligent  beings* 

All  happiness  is  contrived^  and  is  brought  into  existence  by  car- 
rying that  contrivance  into  execution.  Intelligent  beings  alone 
can  contrive,  or  execute.  From  thetn,  from  their  voluntary  agency, 
therefoi'e,  all  happiness  springs.  God,  the  great  Invsllioent, 
began  this  wonaerful  and  immense  work.  Intelligent  creatures, 
endued  with  the  faculties  necessary  for  this  purpose,  coincide  with 
him,  as  instruments,  in  carrying  on  the  vast  design.  On  the  part 
of  Him,  or  them,  or  both,  it  is  the  result  of  design.  If  happiness, 
then,  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  m\ist  flow  from  disposition  ;  and  plainly 
from  a  disposition  to  do  good :  this,  and  a  disposition  to  do  evil, 
being  the  only  active  and  productive  principles  in  the  whole  nature 
of  things.  A  disposition  to  gain  happiness  from  others,  could 
plainly  produce  nothing ;  and  were  there  no  other,  the  universe 
would  be  a  blank,  a  desert,  in  which  enjoyment  could  never  be 
found.  The  capacity  for  it  would  indeed  exist ;  but  the  means  of 
filling;  it  would  be  Wanting.  The  channels  would  open,  and  w'md ; 
but  the  living  fountain,  with  which  they  were  to  be  supplied,  would 
be  dry.  The  soil  would  be  formed ;  and  the  seeds  might  be  sown ; 
but  the  life-giving  influence  of  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  would  be 
withholden.  Of  course,  no  verdure,  flowers,  nor  fruits,  would 
spring  up,  to  adorn,  and  enrich,  the  immense  and  desolate  surface. 

As  great,  therefore,  as  the  diff55rence  is  between  the  boundless 
good  which  exists,  and  for  ever  will  exist,  in  the  great  kingdom  of 
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Jehovah,  and  an  absolute  barrenness  and  dearth  throughout  this 
incomprehensible  field ;  so  great  is  the  difference  between  these 
two  dispositions. 

IL  Virtue^  the  svprtnu  excellence  and  glory  of  liUelligent  beings, 
is  merely  the  love  of  doing  good* 

No  attribute  of  a  rational  nature  is,  probably,  so  much  com- 
mended, even  in  this  sinful  world,  as  Virtue ;  yet  the  commenda- 
tions, given  of  it,  are,  in  many  instances  at  least,  unmeaning  and 
confused ;  as  if  those  who  extol  it  had  no  definite  ideas  of  its  na- 
ture, and  knew  not  in  what  its  real  value  consists, 

All  the  worth  of  Virtue,  in  my  own  view,  lies  in  this  ;  that  it  is  the 
original,  or  voluntary j  and  universal,  source  of  happiness  ;  partly, 
as  Its  affections  are  nappy  in  themselves,  ana  partly,  as  they  are 
the  sources  of  all  other  happiness*  There  is,  originally,  nothing 
valuable,  but  happiness*  The  value  of  Virtue  consists  only  in  its 
efficacy  to  produce  happiness.  This  is  its  value  in  the  Creator  : 
this  is  its  value  in  its  creatures.  Hence,  and  hence  onlv,  is  Vir- 
tue the  ornament,  the  excellency,  and  the  loveliness,  of  nitelligent 
beings. 

Virtue,  as  exercised  towards  the  Creator  is,  as  was  shovm  in  a 
former  discourse,  summed  tp  in  love  to  hmi  ;  in  Benevolence^ 
Complacency,  and  Gratitude :  good-will  to  his  supreme  blessed- 
ness, and  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  glorious  designs ;  a  delight 
.  in  his  perfect  character,  which  forms,  and  accomplishes,  the  bound- 
less good  of  his  Creation;  and  a  thankful  reception  and  acknow- 
ledgment, of  the  effects  of  his  goodness,  communicated  either  to 
ourselves,  or  to  others.  All  these  are  affections  in  the  highest  de- 
^ee  active  i  and  prompt  us  to  study  what  we  shall  render  to  the 
iMrdfor  his  benefts,  and  to  co-operate  with  all  our  powers  in  the 
promotion  of  the  designs  which  ne  has  made  known  to  us.  All 
the  good,  indeed,  which  we  can  do  to  him,  if  it  may  be  called  by 
this  name,  is  no  other  than  to  please  him  ;  by  exhibiting  always  a 
disposition  like  his  own.  With  this  disposition  he  is  ever  dehght- 
ed;  and  he  has  been  pleased  to  inform  us,  that  in  his  sight  it  is  of 
great  price* 

Virtue,  as  exercised  towards  our  fellow^reatures,  is  the  same  love 
directed  to  them,  and  perfectly  active  in  promoting  their  well-being. 

In  all  the  forms  of  justice,  faithfulness,  truth,  kindness,  compas- 
sion, charity,  and  forgiveness,  in  every  act  of  self-denial  and  self- 
government,  this  is  still  the  soul  and  substance.  But  Virtue  is  a 
character,  beyond  comprehension  superior  to  any  other,  and  in  a 
literal  sense  mfinitely  more  desirable.  It  is  the  only  worth,  die 
only  excellence,  the  only  beauty,  of  the  mind  5  the  only  dignity  5 
the  only  glory. 

To  the  spirit,  which  is  occupied  m  gaming  good  from  others^  or 
which  aims  at  enjoyment  merely,  it  is  transcendently  superior,  in 
numerous  particulars 

his  the  source  of  all  mt^nto/^  moral  good. 
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The  mind  is  a  world  of  itself;  in  which  happmess,  of  a  high 
and  refined  kind,  can  exist :  a  happiness,  without  which  external 
eood  can  be  but  of  little  value.  In  the  great  business  of  forming 
happiness,  its  first  concern  is  with  itself.  If  disorder,  tumult,  and 
tempest,  reign  within :  order,  peace,  and  serenity,  from  without, 
will  find  no  admission*  The  first  step  towards  real  good  is  self- 
approbation.  So  long  as  the  mind  is  necessitated  to  see  itself  de- 
formed, odious,  and  contemptible  ;  so  long  as  the  conscience  re- 
proaches and  stings ;  so  long  as  the  afiections  are  inordinate,  base, 
insincere,  rebellious,  impious,  selfish,  and  guilty  ;  so  long  as  firaud 
is  cherished,  truth  rejected,  sin  loved,  and  duty  opposed ;  it  is  im- 
possible, that  quiet  consolation,  or  hope,  should  nnd  a  residence 
there.  Self-condemned,  self-abhorrea,  self-despised,  it  must  fly 
of  design,  firom  all  conversation  with  itself;  and  find  its  poor  and 
transient  pleasure  in  the  forgetfulness  of  what  it  is,  and  in  the  hur- 
ry and  bustle  of  external  employments  and  companions.  From 
tne  sweet  and  peaceful  fireside  of  harmonious  and  happy  affections 
and  purposes ;  from  the  household  serenity  of  a  satisfied  con- 
science, and  of  a  blameless  life,  it  is  forced  abroad,  to  seek,  with- 
out success,  to  slake  its  thirst  for  happiness  in  streets  and  taverns, 
in  routs  and  riots.  Sickly,  pained,  and  languishing,  it  looks  for 
health  and  ease,  in  medicmes  which  cannot  reach  the  disease,  and 
turns  in  vain  for  relief  to  sports  and  sounds,  for  which  it  has 
neither  eye,  nor  ear. 

But  when  the  love  of  doing  good  has  once  gained  dominion  * 
over  the  man,  he  is  become  reconciled  to  his  Ci'cator,  and  to  all 
his  commands.  This  ruling  disposition,  wholly  excellent  and 
lovely  in  itself,  is  of  course  seen  to  be  lovely  and  excellent*  The 
Conscience  smiles  with  approbation  on  all  the  dictates  of  the  - 
heart.  The  mind  becomes  at  once  assured  of  its  own  amiableness 
and  worth ;  and,  surveying  the  landscape  within,  beholds  it  form- 
ed of  scenes  exquisitely  beautiful  and  uesirable.  The  soul,  bar- 
ren and  desolate  before,  is  clothed,  by  the  influence  of  th^  Moral 
Sun,  and  the  rain  of  heaven,  with  living  verdure,  and  with  blos- 
soms and  fruits  of  righteousness.  All  is  pleasant ;  all  is  lovely  to 
the  eye.  No  tumult  ruffles,  no  storm  agitates.  Peace  sooths 
and  hushes  every  disordered  affection,  and  banishes  evei*y  uneasy 
purpose ;  and  serenity,  like  the  summer  evening,  spreads  a  soft 
and  mild  lustre  over  the  cheerful  region.  Possessed  of  new  and 
real  dignity,  and  assuming  the  character  of  a  rational  being,  the 
man  for  the  first  time  enjoys  himself^  and  finds  this  enjojonent  not 
only  new,  but  noble  and  expansive ;  and,  while  it  furnishes  per- 
petually varied  and  exquisite  eood,  it  sweetens  and  enhances,  all 
other  good.  From  his  happmess  within,  the  transition  to  that 
which  he  finds  without,  is  easy  and  instinctive.  Of  one  part  of 
this,  himself  is  the  immediate  parent.  When  he  surveys  the  ob- 
jects, to  whom  he  has  communicated  happiness  by  relieving  their 
distresses,  or  originating  their  enjoyments  ;  the  first  thing,  which 
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naturally  striBbft^s  aitention,  is,  that  their  hajminess  is  the  work  of 
his  own  nands.  ^"ni  the  exalted  character  of  a  bene&ctor,  a  volun- 
tary and  virtuous  benefactor,  he  surveys  and  approves  himself; 
not  with  pride  and  self-righteousness,  but  with  humble  gratitude  to 
God,  for  vouchsafing  to  raise  him  up  to  such  exaltation  and  worth, 
and  to  make  him  a  Trilling  instrument,  in  his  hand,  of  the  good  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

In  this  character,  the  man,  who  seeks  happiness  in  gaining  goody 
has  no  share.  A  child  of  sense,  a  mere  anunal,  his  only  busmess 
has  been  to  taste  and  to  swallow;  while  nobler  and  more  active 
beings  have  been  employed  in  producing  the  food,  on  which  he  re- 
gales his  appetite* 

In  this  character  of  a  common  benefactor,  the  virtuous  man  is 
seen,  and  acknowledged,  by  others,  as  well  as  by  himself.  By  all 
who  see  him  he  is  approved ;  and  by  the  wise  and  good  he  is  be- 
loved. Conscience  owns  his  worth  ;  Virtue  esteems  and  loves  it; 
and  the  public  testimony  repeats  and  applauds  it.  To  the  world 
he  is  considered  as  a  blessing ;  and  his  memory  survives  the 
grave,  firagrant  and  delightful  to  succeeding  generations. 

In  the  mean  time,  those,  who  are  most  unJuke  him  in  character, 
pay  an  involuntary  testimony  to  his  worth.  Whenever  they  seek 
esteem  and  commendation,  they  are  obliged  to  profess  his  charac- 
ter, and  to  counterfeit  his  principles  ;  to  pretend  to  do  good,  and  to 
seem  to  love  the  employment.  In  this  conduct  they  unwillingly 
declare,  that  there  is  no  honour,  and  no  worth,  even  m  their  view, 
beside  that^  of  which  his  character  is  formed. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  he  is  daily  conscious  of  the  appro- 
bation of  God ;  a  privilege,  a  blessing,  transcending  all  other  bless- 
ings ;  a  good,  which  knows  no  bounds  of  degree  or  duration. 
The  proofs,  given  of  his  approbation  to  this  character,  are  such,  as 
leave  no  room  for  doubt,  or  question.  It  is,  lie  has  declared  it  to 
be,  his  own  character.  God  is  Love*  His  law  has  demanded  it, 
as  the  only  article  of  obedience  to  himself.  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  Law.  To  this  character,  as  formed  in  the  soul  thi'ough  the 
redemption  of  Christ,  all  his  promises  are  made.  In  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  this  character,  sin  is  forgiven ;  the  soul  justifi- 
ed ;  and  the  man  adopted  into  the  divine  iamily  as  a  child  of  God, 
and  an  heir  of  eternal  life.  Of  the  approbation  of  God,  therefore, 
he  is  secure.  Think,  I  beseech  you,  of  the  nature  of  this  enjoy- 
ment. Think  of  the  character  of  him  who  approves.  Think  what 
it  is  to  be  approved  by  infinite  Wisdom.  What  a  seal  of  worth ; 
what  a  source  of  dignity ;  what  a  foundation  of  honour !  How  vir- 
tuous an  ambition  may  be  here  gratified ;  what  an  inmiense  capaci- 
ty for  happiness  may  here  be  filled ! 

Beyond  the  grave,  his  excellence  will  find  a  complete  reward. 
There,  all  around  him  will  be  wise  and  good ;  and  will  joyfully  feel 
and  acknowledge,  will  esteem  and  applaud,  his  worth.  Of  their 
esteem,  smd  love,  the  testimcmies  will  oe  sincere,  undisguised,  un . 
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changed,  and  eternal.  There  he  will  be  acknovrledged,  and  wel- 
comed, as  one  of  the  virtuous  and  happy  number,  who  have  volun- 
tarily glorified  God,  and  befriended  the  Universe,  durine  their 
earthly  prilgrimage  ;  and  who  are  destined  to  the  same  deTightful 
emplojrments,  dnd  to  the  same  glorious  character,  for  ever.  His 
heavenly  Father  will  also  there  testify  his  own  divine  approbation, 
in  an  open,  full,  and  perfect  manner ;  will  adorn  him  with  evcfv 
grace  ;  remove  firom  him  every  stain  ;  and  advance  him  through 
successive  stages  of  excellence,  which  shall  know  no  end. 

It  is  the  actual,  and  probably  the  necessary,  law  of  Intelligent 
nature,  that  we  love  those,  to  whom  we  do  good^  more  than  those 
toko  do  good  to  lis.     Thus  God  loves  his  IntelUgent  creatures  in- 
comparably more,  than  they  can  love  him.     Thus,  the  Saviour 
loved  mankind  far  more  intensely,  than  his  most  faithful  disciples 
ever  loved  him.    Thus  parents  regard  their  children  with  a  strength 
of  affection  unknown  in  children  towards  their  parents.     Thus 
firiends  love  those,  whom  they  have  befi^iended,  more  than  those, 
who  have  beiriended  theni.     Thus  also  in  other,  and  probably  in 
all,  cases.     According  to  this  undeniable  scheme  of  things,  he 
who  seeks  his  happiness  in  doing  good,  is  bound  to  his  feIlow*crea- 
tures,  and  to  the  universe,  and  will  be  eternally  bound,  by  &r 
stronger,  and  tenderer  tics,  than  can  otherwise  exist*     He  will 
contemplate  every  fellow-creature,  primarily,  as  an  object  of  his 
own  beneficence ;  and,  while  he  feels  a  parental,  a  godlike,  at- 
tachment to  all,  will  enjoy  a  delieht  in  their  prosperity,  not  unjust- 
ly styled  divine.     This  glorious  disposition  will  make  the  happi- 
ness of  every  being  his  own,  as  parents  make  that  of  their  children. 
Even  in  this  world,  he  will  thus  multiply  enjoyment,  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  all  others  ;  and  in  the  world  to  come,  will,  in  a  pro- 
gress for  ever  increasing  and  enlarging,  find  the  most  pure  and 
exquisite  delight  springing  up  in  his  bosom,  wherever  he  dwells  and 
wherever  he  roves.     His  mind,  a  bright,  and  polished  mirror, 
will  receive  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  of  all  the 
stars  which  adorn  the  heavenly  firmament ;  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  warm  and  brighten  within  itself,  and  return  the  enlivening 
beams  with  undiminished  lustre. 

III.  To  do  good  is  the  onlt/  and  perfect  character  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Jehovah. 

When  God  created  the  universe,  it  is  most  evident,  that  he  could 
have  no  possible  view  in  this  great  work,  but  to  glorify  himself  in 
doing  good  to  the  creatures  whtch  he  made.  Whatever  they  were, 
and  whatever  they  possessed,  or  could  ever  be,  or  possess,  must 
of  course  be  derivea  from  him  alone.  From  them,  therefore,  he 
could  receive  nothing,  but  what  he  had  given  them.  Accordingly, 
he  is  not  worshipped  as  though  he  needed  any  thing  ;  seeing  he  giveth 
unto  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  The  whole  system  of  his 
designs  and  conduct  is  a  mere  system  of  communicating  good ;  and 
his  whole  character  as  displayed  in  it,  is  exactly  summed  up  by 
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the  Psalmist  in  these  few  words :  Thou  art  good,  and  dost  gpod^ 
and  thy  tender  mercies  art  over  all  thy  works.  The  same  .chflMO- 
ter  was  anciently  proclaimed  by  himself  to  Moses,  on  MmaU  Sinai^ 
in  that  sublime  ana  affecting  annunciation  :  the  Lord,  the  Lord  GM, 
merciful  and  graciou$,  long-s^ering,  slow  to  anger ^  and  alnmdtkU 
in  goodness  and  truth*  St.  John  h^  in  a  still  more  compreheo- 
sive  manner  declared  his  character  in  a  single  word :  Godts  Lqvm* 
This  peculiarly  divine  and  glorious  character  was  still  more  illua- 
triously  manifested  by  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  wonderful  wcnrk  of 
Redemption.  Infinitely  rich  in  all  good  himself,  for  our  sokes  he 
became  j^oor,  thai  we  through  him  might  become  richf  rich  in  hdi- 
ness ;  rich  in  the  happiness  which  it  produces.  We  were  &lle0y 
condemned,  and  ruined;  were  poor,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and 
naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things*  To  do  good  to  ^u^  to  redeem 
us  from  sin,  and  to  rescue  us  from  misery,  he  came  to  this  world; 
and  while  he  lived,  went  about  doing  good  unto  all  men  as  he  had 
opportunity,  and  ended  his  life  on  the  cross,  that  we  might  live  tat 
ever. 

On  the  third  da^  he  arose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  i0to 
heaven.  At  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  while  he  sits  on 
the  throne  of  the  Universe,  he  makes  perpetual  intercession  for 
the  sinful,  backsliding  creatures,  whom  he  left  behind ;  and  with 
infinite  benignity  carries  on  the  amazing  wcnrk  of  redeeming  love. 
in  the  worldof  gloi^.  In  that  world  it  is  his  emplo;pient,  and 
delight,  to  feed  all  his  followers,  and  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living 
waters  /  to  enlighten  them  with  wisdom,  to  improve  them  in  Virtne, 
to  adorn  them  with  strength  and  beauty,  and  to  dignify  them  with 
immortal  glory* 

All  these  things  have  flowed,  and  will  for  ever  flow,  from  his 
own  love  of  doing  good.  Of  them,  he  could  not  possibly  stand  in 
need.  Of  the  stones  of  the  street,  he  could  raise  up  children  duA 
followers,  beyond  measure  better,  wiseh,  and  nobler,  than  ther 
are,  and  in  numbers  incomprehensible.  For  him  diey  can  do 
nothing ;  for  them  he  does  all  things. 

But  God  is  it^nitely  blessed.  Tnis  superior  and  unchangeable 
happiness  of  Jehovah  springs  entirely  firom  this  glorious  disposition* 
As  he  can  receive  notning,  his  happiness  must  ]i€  wholly  in  the 
conscious  enjoyment  of  his  own  excellence,  whicfi  is  formed  of  this 
disposition,  and  in  the  communication  of  good  to  his  creatures. 

If  we  would  be  happy  like  Him,  we  must  be  disposed  like  hh 
must  elperience,  and  exercise,  the  same  love  of  dcHnggood;  and 
must  find  our  own  supreme  enjoyment  in  this  exalted  communica^ 
tioA.  Happiness  grows  out  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  which  enjoys* 
Its  native  soil  is  benevolence.  When  this  is  the  temperature  of  dM 
soul,  it  springs  up  spontaneously,  and  flourishes,  and  blosscnSi 
and  bears,  wim  a  rich  and  endless  luxuriance,  and  with  beanlj 
suweme  and  transcendent :  but  when  selfishness  predomiiOKlse^ 
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like  an  exotic  in  a  sterile  ground^  and  a  wintry  climate,  it  withers, 
fiides,  and  dies. 

In  the  mean  time,  God  loves,  and  blesses,  those,  whose  disposi- 
tion and  conduct  resemble  his  own.  In  giving  this  character  to  his 
children,  he  gives  them  the  first  of  all  blessings ;  the  source  of 
peace,  dignity,  and  enjoyment,  within,  and  the  means  of  relishing 
every  pleasure  fix>m  wiUiout.  Thus,  in  the  possession  of  this  char- 
acter, they  havty  in  the  scriptural  language  ;  and  therefore,  to  tkem^ 
in  other  respects,  sluUl  be  largely  given.  Their  internal  excellence 
and  enjoyment  shall  be  perpetually  improved,  and  their  extenml 
happiness,  in  the  like  manner,  extended.  As  the  mind  becomes 
more  beneficent,  more  pure,  more  active  in  doing  good ;  all  the 
sources  of  its  felicity  will  multiply  around  it ;  its  consciousness  of 
being  like  its  Father  and  Redeemer  will  expand  and  refine ;  virtn- 
ous  beings  will  more  clearly  see,  approve,  and  love,  its  beauty  and 
worth ;  and  the  smiles  of  infinite  complacency  will  beam  upon  its 
character  and  conduct  with  inexpressible  and  transporting  glory. 

Having  thus,  as  I  flatter  myself,  shown  in  a  clear  light  the  truth 
of  the  Doctrine,  contained  in  the  text ;  I  shall  now  close  the  dis- 
course with  two 

REMARKS. 

Ist*  7Aif  doctrine  places  m  the  strongest  point  of  view  the  iShgM- 
mrt<y  of  the  Gospel  to  every  other  system  of  morals. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men,  both  very  numerous,  who  have 
employed  themselves  in  forming  moral  systems  for  mankind :  vi& 
die  ancient  Heathen  Philosophers,  and  modem  Infidels.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  tnat  in  all  moral  systems  the  Supreme 
GooOf  or  highest  interest  of  Man,  and,  by  consequence,  the  Nature 
of  Virtue,  and  the  Nature  and  Means  of  Happiness,  become,  of 
coarse,  prime  objects  of  inquiry.  Nothing  can  more  efiectually 
teach  tts  the  insufiiciency  of  the  human  mind  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  the  Supreme  Good  than  the  declaration  of  Vdrro  that  the 
heeUhen  Philosophers  had  embraced^  within  his  knowledge^  two  hmr 
dred  and  eigtUy^eight  different  opinions  concerning  this  important 
sutftd*  Nor  were  their  sentiments  concerning  the  nature  of  Vir- 
tue and  the  nature  and  means  of  Happiness,  as  will  be  easily  sup- 
posed, at  all  more  harmonious.  Some  of  them  taught  that  sensual 
jrfeasmre  is  ^e  chief  good  of  man;  that  it  consists  in  freedom  firom 
trouble  and  pain ;  and  that  business  and  cares  do  not  consist  with 
happiness ;  and  dierefore,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  marry,  because 
a  ramily  will  rive  him  trouble  ;  nor  engage  in  public  business ;  nor 
meddle  with  the  concerns  of  the  pubnc.  They  also  taught.  *h^t 
nothing,  which  is  in  itself  pleasuraole,  is  an  evil;  and  that  men  it 
is  evil,  it  is  so,  only  because  it  brings  more  trouble  with  it  than 
pleasure ;  that,  therefore,  injustice  is  not  an  evil  in  iuelf,  but  is  evil 
merely  on  account  of  the  trouble  which  it  occasions  to  its  author. 
Some  of  them  placed  their  supreme  happiness  in  pride,  and  per- 
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sonal  independence  of  both  gods  and  men.  Apathy,  or  an  abilolut# 
want  of  feeling  with  respect  to  our  own  troubles,  and  those  of  our 
fellow-men,  was  regarded  as  being  essential  to  this  independence. 
Some  of  them  placed  happiness  in  abstraction  from  the  world;  in 
study ;  in  contemplation ;  in  quietude  of  mind ;  in  indolence  of 
body ;  in  seclusion  frtun  human  society ;  in  wealth,  power,  fame, 
fiuperiority  of  talents,  and  military  glory.  Of  Virtut  they  appear 
to  have  formed  no  distinct,  or  definite,  conceptions.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  spoke  of  it  with  propriety  and  truth ;  but,  in  others, 
with  such  confusion,  as  to  prove,  that  they  were  without  any  correct 
and  satisfactory  apprehensions  concerning  its  nature :  the  several 
things  which  they  taught,  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Different  Philosophers  placed  Virtue  in  the  love,  and  pursuit,  of 
most  of  the  things,  mentioned  above,  and  made  it  consist  with  injus- 
tice ;  imptnrity ;  impiety ;  fraud ;  falsehood ;  the  desertion  of  parents 
in  their  old  age;  unkindness  to  children;  insensibility  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  generally  with  a  dereliction 
of  almost  every  thing,  which  the  Scriptiu^s  have  declared  to  be 
virtuous. 

These  observations  are  sufficient  to  show  how  infinitely  remote 
these  philosophers  were  from  just  conceptions  concerning  this  in- 
estimable subject. 

Infidels  have  left  this  important  concern  of  man,  substantially  as 
thev  found  it.  I  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  attempt  to  repeat 
their  various  doctrines.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  Mr.  Hume^  one  of  the  last  and  ablest  of  them,  has 
taught  us  in  form,  that  Modesty,  Humility,  Repentance  of  sin,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  are  vices ;  and  that  pride,  therefore, 
impudence,  resentment,  revenge,  and  obstinacy  in  sin,  are  by  ne- 
cessary consequence,  virtues.  This  scheme  needs  no  comment. 
Virtue,  such  as  this,  would  lay  the  world  waste,  and  render  him 
who  possessed  it  a  fiend. 

From  what  a  glorious  height  do  the  Scriptures  look  down  on  thui 
grovelling,  deformed,  self-contradictoiy  chaos  of  opinions !  How 
sublime  is  the  scheme  which  they  exhibit  concerning  this  amazing 
subject!  Virttie^  they  inform  us,  is  the  love  of  doing  good:  an  ac- 
tive principle ;  the  real  and  whole  Energy  of  an  Intelligent  mind, 
exerted  for  the  exalted  purpose  of  producing  happiness.  In  the 
exertions  of  this  principle,  in  the  enjoyment  whicn  attends  it,  and 
in  the  happiness  which  it  creates,  the  Scriptures  place  the  supreme 
good  of  man,  and  of  every  other  Intelligent  being.  Here,  and 
nere  only,  is  it  placed  with  true  wisdom,  and  immoveable  certainty* 
Tlie  mind  in  this  manner  is  happy,  within,  by  its  self-approbation ; 
and,  without,  by  being  in  the  highest  deeree  useful  to  others,  and 
by  receiving  fit>m  the  hand  of  others  all  tne  good,  which  the  same 
Usefulness  in  them  can  return  to  itself.  Here  all  the  provision^ 
which  is  either  possible,  or  desirable,  is  made  for  enjoyment  un* 
mingled  and  complete.     The  character,  the  personal  characto-,^ 
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kecomes  glorious;  the  affections  delightful;  the  conduct  divine*  In 
a  community,  governed  by  this  principle,  every  individual,  howev* 
er  great,  or  however  small,  is  honourable  and  lovely,  both  in  his 
mm  sight,  and  that  of  others :  every  one  is  useful,  also :  every  one 
is  happy. 

3oly«  The  great  practical  inference  from  tJUs  doctrine  u,  thai  ib» 
wg  good  iff  the  only  proper  &nplojpnent  of  man. 

You,  my  Fricnos  and  Brethren,  were  created  for  this  great  pur- 
pose; not  to  gain  reputation,  learning,  wealth,  knowledge,  power, 
nonour,  or  pleasure;  but  to  do  good  ;  not  to  gain  even  heaven  it- 
self, or  inmiortal  life  ;  but  to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  to  acquire  im- 
mortal life,  that  in  that  happy  world  you  may  employ  the  unmense 
of  duration  in  an  endless  diflusion  of  beneficence,  and  an  endless 
exercise  of  piety  and  praise.  Make,  then,  the  end  fur  whichGod 
designed  your  existence,  and  your  faculties,  the  voluntary  and  prop- 
er end  of  all  your  wishes,  designs,  and  labours. 

With  sober  and  affecting  meditation  set  it  before  yourselves  in 
form,  and  system,  as  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  made,  en- 
dowed, preserved,  and  blessed  hitherto ;  as  the  purpose,  which  is 
prescrioed  by  the  will  of  God ;  and  as  the  purpose,  to  which  jou 
are,  therefore,  voluntarily,  and  supremely,  to  aevote  yourselves. 
IfCt  each  of  you  say  to  himself,  ^'  I  was  formed  for  the  great  and 
clorious  purpose  of  doing  good.  This  was  the  will  of  my  Maker; 
It  is  my  own  supreme  interest ;  it  is  the  supreme  interest  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures in  me.  Be  this,  then,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  my 
thoughts,  wishes,  and  labours ;  and  let  notliing  hinder  me  from 
pursuing  it  always.  While  I  lawfully  seek  for  reputation,  proper* 
ty,  learning,  eloaucnce,  power,  or  any  other  earthly  good,  I  am  re- 
solved to  seek  tnem,  only  in  subordmation  to  this  great  purpose ; 
as  means,  merely,  to  this  end.  To  form,  and  to  execute,  this  res- 
olution, give  me  grace,  wisdom,  and  strength,  O  thou  Father  of  all 
mercies !  that  I  may  perform  thy  holy  will,  and  in  some  measure 
resemble  thy  perfect  and  glorious  character,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.^' 

This  solemn  proposition  of  the  subject  to  yourselves  would,  al- 
most of  course,  give  it  a  distinction  and  importance  in  your  view, 
^ffaich  would  induce  you  to  keep  it  supremely,  and  habitually,  in 
sight,  and  render  it  a  standard,  to  which  all  your  conduct  would  be 
TOcrred  for  approbation  or  rejection;  a  moral  scale,  by  which  you 
would  measure  every  thought,  and  pursuit ;  a  touchstone  by  which 
you  would  distinguish  ever)'  species  of  alloy  from  the  most  fine 
gold.  It  would,  also,  direct  your  aims  to  a  higher  mark ;  and  give 
your  efforts  a  nobler  character.  Men  usually,  even  good  men, 
rather  compound  in  their  affections  with  conscience,  and  the  Scrip* 
tures,  for  a  mixture  of  worldliness  and  virtue,  than  insist  on  observ- 
ing nothing,  but  the  dictates  of  virtue.  They  aim  at  being  virtuous  \ 
and  not  at  being  only,  and  eminently,  virtuous.  One  reason  for 
this  is,  they  take  it  for  granted,  tliat  tnev  shall  never  cease  to  sin,  in 
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the  present  world,  and,  therefore,  never  mistrust  either  how  practi- 
cable, or  how  important  it  is,  that  they  should  vigorously  determine 
to  avoid  all  sin,  and  practice  nothing  but  virtue.  Their  designs  are 
divided  between  their  worldly  business  and  Religion.  These  they 
consider  as  two  separate,  and  in  a  degree  incoherent,  objects; 
both  necessary,  but  still  clashing ;  when  they  ought  to  consider 
their  worldly  business  merely  as  one  great  dictate,  and  duty,  of  Re- 
ligion ;  one  great  branch  of  the  virtue,  which  they  are  to  exhibit, 
and  of  the  good,  which  they  are  to  9o.  Worldly  business  is  to  be 
done;  but  it  is  to  be  done  only  as  a  part  of  our  religion  and  duty. 
Even  our  amusements  are  always  to  be  regai*ded  in  this  manner; 
and  are  useful,  and  lawful,  onlv  as  parts  of  our  duty,  and  as  means 
of  enabling  us  better  to  perform  other  duties,  of  higher  import- 
ance. From  exact  obedience  to  the  great  rule.  Whet  fur  ye  eal,  or 
drinky  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  tliere  is  no 
exemption. 

Were  the  solemn  proposition  which  I  have  urged,  to  be  formed, 
and  habitually  kept  in  sight;  the  character  01  man  would  soon 
be,  not  sinless  indeed,  but  incomparably  moi*e  Ao/v,  blameless^ 
and  undefiledy  than  we  now  usually  find  it.  Human  Virtue  would 
be  less  clouded;  would  assume  a  brighter  and  more  celestial 
aspect ;  and  would  be  gilded  with  a  clearer  and  more  genial  sun- 
shine. 

In  whatever  sphere  of  life  you  are  placed,  employ  all  your  pow- 
ers, and  all  your  means  of  doing  good,  as  diligently  and  vigorously 
as  you  can.     Direct  your  efforts  to  the  well-being  of  those  who 
are  within  your  reach,  and  not  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  distant  ago, 
or  country ;  of  a  future  generation,  or  of  China  or  Peru.     Neglect 
not  a  humble  kind  office  within  your  power,  for  a  vast  and  sublime 
one,  which  you  cannot  accomplish.     The  Scriptures  require  you 
to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  naked ;  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, and  reclaim  the  vicious.     Philosophical  philanthropy  calls  to 
the  commiseration  of  nations,  the  overthrow  of  governments,  the 
improvement  of  the  vast  society  of  Man,  and  the  exaltation  of  this 
wretched  world  to  freedom,  science,  and  happiness.     The  only 
objection  to  your  labouring  in  this  magnificent  field  seems  to  be, 
that  your  labours  will  be  to  no  purpose.     On  the  Scriptural  plan, 
you  vriW  at  least  do  something ;  and  your  two  mites  will  not  be  for- 
gotten.    Extend  your  efforts,  however,  as  far  as  you  can  extend 
tnem,  to  any  effect ;  to  as  many,  and  as  great  objects,  as  Providence 
places  witmn  your  reach ;  and  as  many  ways  as  you  shall  find  in 
your  power.   Promote,  as  much  as  possible,  relief,  comfort,  health, 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness,  both  as  private  and  public  ob- 
jects.    Promote  them  by  your  talents,  your  property,  your  influ- 
ence, your  labours,  and  your  example.     Let  every  day,  when  pas- 
sing in  review  before  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  conscience,  present  a 
regular  series  of  beneficence,  which  will  soften  the  bed  of  your 
i"epose,  and  rise  as  a  sweet  memorial  before  God. 
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As  objects  of  your  kindness,  always  select  the  most  deserving. 
The  Scnptures  have  directed  you  to  do  good  unio  all  men,  and  et* 
pecially  to  those  of  the  household  of  faith.  To  the  soundness  of  this 
precept  common  sense  bears,  also,  the  fullest  attestation.  It  was 
reserved  for  philosophy  to  discern,  that  the  true  and  proper 
scenes  of  employing  oenevolence  were  the  galley  and  the  fpoli 
and  that  its  chief  aim  should  be  not  to  make  men  good  and  virtu- 
ous, but  to  prevent  thieves,  murderers,  and  traitors  finom  coming 
to  the  duneeon  or  the  gibbet,  which  they  had  merited.  Let  ^our 
fevourite  object  be  the  honest,  the  industrious,  the  sober,  the  yirtu-> 
ous;  and  bodi  feel,  and  relieve,  their  distresses.  Refuse  not 
others ;  but  give  to  these  an  universal  preference.  When  you  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  the  vicious  and  m&mous,  close  your  benefi- 
cence with  solemn  reproof,  and  punj;ent  counsel ;  and  remember, 
if  you  withdraw  them  firom  vice  to  vulue,  you  render  them  a  kind- 
ness, infinitely  greater,  than  if  you  elevate  them  to  wealth  and 
honour.  In  tnis  way'^ou  will  save  a  soul  firom  death,  and  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

With  all  your  resolutions  and  efforts,  you  will  need,  evenr  day, 
assistance  from  God.  Every  day,  ask  it  in  humble,  terveni 
prayer.  No  real  blessing  ever  descends  to  man,  but  as  an  answer 
to  prayer.  Particularly  this  rich  and  glorious  blessing  of  a  fife 
patiently  spent  in  well-doing,  cannot  be  expected  unless  it  be  ask- 
ed for.  liiree  times  a  day  retire  with  Daniel  to  your  chambers. 
God  will  be  there,  and  will  grant  you  a  glorious  answer  of  peace. 

To  such  a  life  can  you  want  motives  ?  Let  me  remind  you,  that 
U  is,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  it  has  been  proved  to  be,  not  only  the 
most  honourable,  but  the  only  honourable,  cliaracter ;  the  character, 
which  secures  the  secret  approbation  of  those  who  do  not  assume 
it ;  and  the  open  esteem,  love,  and  praise,  of  those  who  do :  that 
it  is  the  only  character,  which  is  truly  and  eminently  happy; 
which  possesses  peace  within,  and  enjoyment  without ;  whicn  is 
found  m  heaven,  and  constitutes  the  happiness  of  that  exalted 
world :  that  it  is  the  character  of  Angels,  of  Christ,  and  of  God ; 
the  beauty  of  the  divine  kingdom,  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
source  of  all  the  good,  which  is  enjoyed  in  Inunensity  and 
Eternity. 

It  is  the  only  character,  which  will  endure.  Tlie  world  passeth 
away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  who  doeth  the  will  ofOod  abideth 
for  ever.  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
Ufe,  the  wretched  inventory  of  a  selfish,  worldly  mind,  find  all 
their  poor,  though  boasted,  gratifications  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
Their  miserable  possessors  riot,  and  dig,  and  climb,  during  their 
passing  day ;  and  then  vanish,  and  are  seen  no  more :  where  will 
they  next  be  found  ? 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
hath  sought  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  will  lie  down  in 
«he  bed  of  peace,  will  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  awake 
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with  new  life,  and  glory,  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  ereat  trial,  he 
^vill  be  found,  and  pronounced,  to  have  well  done^  ancf  to  have  been 
a  good  and  faithful  aervani  of  his  divine  Master;  and  will  be  di- 
rected to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

In  the  CTeat  and  final  day,  he  will  be  acquitted,  acknowledged, 
and  glorified^  before  the  assembled  universe ;  because,  when  the 
least  of  Christ's  brethren  was  an  hungered^  he  gave  him  meat ; 
when  he  was  thirsty^  he  gave  him  drink ;  when  he  was  a  stranger,  hi 
took  him  in;  when  he  was  naked,  he  clothed  him  ;  when  he  was  sick, 
and  in  prison,  he  ministered  unto  him.  Of  so  high  and  valuable  a 
nature  will  he  find  this  beneficence,  that  it  will  be  received,  and 
rewarded,  by  Christ,  as  done  to  himself.  To  heaven  he  will  be 
an  acceptable  inhabitant ;  and  meet  with  an  open  and  alnmdant  en- 
trance  into  that  happy  world.  Glorified  saints  will  there  hail  him 
as  thefar  brother :  Angels  will  welcome  him  as  their  companion. 
There,  also,  will  he  find,  that  he  has  begun  a  career  of  excellence, 
which  will  never  end.  Endued,  there,  with  stronger  principles 
and  nobler  powers,  in  a  happier  field,  with  more  (fesirsible  com- 
panions, and  formine  all  his  plans  of  beneficence  for  eternal  dura- 
tion, he  will  fill  up  the  succession  of  ages  with  a  elorious  and  im- 
mortal progress  of  doing  good ;  and  become  daily  a  brighter,  a 
more  perfect,  a  more  divine,  ornament,  and  blessing,  to  the  virtu- 
ous universe. 

And  now,  mv  firiends  and  brethren,  /  commend  you  to  God,  and 
to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  huild  you  %p  in  this  evan^ 

Slical  character,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them 
U  are  sanctified.    Amen. 


SERMON  XCVIII. 


THE    LAW   OF    GOD. THE   SECOND    GREAT    COMMANDMENT. 

EFFECTS    OF    BENEVOLENCE   ON    PUBLIC    HAPPINESS. 


AcTf  XI.  86. — I  have  Jittced  you  ail  thingi,  how  thai  to  UAouringf  yt  M^ftl  to 
port  the  loeak  ;  and  to  remember  the  toordt  of  ike  Lord  Jenu,  ktHo  Ac  omd^  h'U 
more  blested  to  give,  than  to  receive. 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  considered,  at  length,  the  i^umce 
of  a  disposition  to  do  good  on  the  personal  happiness  of  Ann,  m  whom 
it  eacists  ;  and  attempted  to  show,  that  this  disposition  is  more  pro- 
ductive^  than  any  other ^  of  such  happiness.  It  is  now  my  desim  to 
prove,  that  it  possesses  a  no  less  superior  efficacy  in  producing  r^ 
lie  happiness^  or  the  happiness  of  Society  in  all  its  various  forms. 

Of  this  disposition,  commonly  styled  disinterested  BenevoUance^ 
and  denoted  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  word,  Ayonn^  render- 
ed in  our  translation  Liove^  and  Charity^  we  have  an  extensive, 
most  accurate,  and  most  beautiful,  description  in  the  13th  chapter 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  chapter,  it  is  ex- 
hibited to  be  superior  to  every  natural  and  supernatural  endow- 
ment, and  to  every  acquisition  made  by  man.  It  is  proved  to  be 
the  source  of  all  good,  natural  and  moral ;  or  rather  the  source  of 
all  natural,  and  the  substance  of  all  moral,  good.  It  is  shown  to 
be  the  only  real  excellence  of  intelligent  creatures  ;  the  means  of 
their  existence,  and  their  continuance,  in  the  kingdom,  of  God ; 
and  the  only  cause  of  his  complacency  in  their  character.  Final- 
ly, it  is  declared,  that  this  disposition  shall  endure  until  all  other 
tilings,  which  are  admired  and  esteemed  by  men,  shall  be  forgot- 
ten ;  and,  when  they  shall  have  ceased,  together  with  their  use  and 
importance,  shall  brighten  and  flourish  for  ever. 

Generally,  it  is  declared,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  this  chapter,  that 
Love,  in  its  various  modifications  and  exercises,  is  the  amount  of 
all  those,  which  are  commonly  called  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
spirit ;  or,  as  they  are  often  styled,  the  Cnristian  virtues.  Par- 
ticularly, it  is  exhibited  to  us  as  long-suffering,  contentment,  mod- 
esty, humility,  decency,  disinterestedness,  meekness,  charitable- 
ness, hatred  of  iniquity,  love  to  truth,  patience,  faith,  hope,  and 
fortitude.  With  tnis,  the  most  extended  and  the  most  oetailed, 
account  of  the  subject,  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  all  the  other 
exhibitions,  contained  in  the  sacred  volume,  perfectly  agree.  In 
them  all,  when  connected  together  by  the  mind,  as  may  without 
difficulty  be  perceived,  this  great  truth  is  abundantly  shown :  viz. 
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that  the  Love  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  spirit  of  doing  good,  is  the 
source  of  all  happiness,  public  and  private ;  and  is  productive,  in- 
tentionally, of  no  unnecessary  evil. 

This  truth  is  generally,  but  forcibly,  taught  in  the  text,  with 
regard  to  society,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  individuals.  If  we  r^ 
member,  that  all  societies  are  composed  of  individuals ;  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  admit,  that  whatever  renders  them  happy,  must  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner,  and  degree,  be  the  source  "of  public  hap- 
piness. Kit  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive,  if  it  is  more 
blessed  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  doing  good  to  others,  than  a  disposition 
to  gain  it  from  them,  in  individual  instances;  the  community,  in 
which  this  disposition  universally  reigned,  could  not  fail  to  enjoy 
this  superior  happiness  in  its  fullest  extent. 

Equally  manifest  is  it,  that  the  same  disposition  could  not  be 
productive  of  evil.  Love,  saith  St,  Paul,  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh' 
hour :  therefore  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law*  In  other  words, 
this  great  and  glorious  characteristic  of  love,  that  it  is  productive 
of  no  ill,  rendered  it  an  object  of  such  excellence  to  tne  view  of 
God,  that  he  framed  his  law  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  require  nothing 
of  his  intelligent  creatures,  beside  this  attribute  and  its  proper  ex- 
ercises. We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  this  the  only  reason,  why 
the  divine  law  was  framed  in  this  manner.  The  good,  of  which 
this  disposition  is  the  parent,  was,  as  we  are  abundantly  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  a  commanding  reason  also,  why  it  was  required  by 
the  law  of  God.  To  secure  this  good,  and  prevent  in  this  manner 
the  existence  of  the  evil,  which  would  necessarily  result  fipom  any 
other  disposition,  was,  at  the  same  time,  supremely  glorious  to  the 
Infinite  Lawgiver. 

It  cannot  fail  of  being  an  interesting  employment  to  a  Christian 
assembly  to  contemplate  the  operations  of  this  spirit  upon  human 
society.  In  the  progress  of  such  contemplation,  so  many  blessings 
will  rise  up  to  our  view ;  and  will  be  so  easily  seen  to  now  neces- 
sarily from  this  disposition  ;  that  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  deeply  the 
degraded,  mischievous,  miserable  nature  of  that  selfishness,  which 
is  so  directly  contrasted  to  it,  and  which  so  generally  controls  the 
affections  and  conduct  of  man.  With  scarcely  less  strength  shall 
we  realize,  also,  the  excellence  and  amiableness  of  that  spurit,  firom 
which  good  so  extensively  flows  ;  which  makes  heaven  the  resi- 
dence of  supreme  enjoyment ;  and  which  might  make  even  this 
melancholy  world  no  unworthy  resemblance,  of  heaven. 

On  a  theme,  so  extensive  as  this,  and  comprehending  such  a 
vast  multitude  of  particulars,  it  woul^  be  easy  to  make  many  im- 
portant observations.  Those  which  fall  within  the  compass  of 
my  desien  must,  however,  be  all  included  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  (uscourse.  They  will,  therefore,  be  few,  and  of  necessity^ 
general. 

Vol.111.  18 
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I.  Ett^ngelical  Love^  or  tlu  Spirit  of  communicating  hapwinesSf 
wUlj  0/ course^  tWtcce  us  to  be  contented  with  our  own  Providential 
alioiments. 

Lovej  saith  St.  Paul,  envieth  not.  Love  seektth  not  her  own. 
It  is  easily  demonstrated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  abundantly  de- 
clared in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent 
Gcod  orders  all  things  aright.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the 
wise  man  glortf  in  his  wisdom^  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches :     But  let  him  that 

florieth  glory  in  this  ;  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  me  ;  that 
am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving^kindness,  judgment,  and  right" 
iousnessy  in  the  earth  :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord* 
With  such  a  government  as  this,  it  is  evident,  all  persons  ought  to 
he  satisfied :  for  all  persons  clearly  ought  to  wish,  that  that  which 
i«  righteous,  wise,  and  benevolent,  should  be  invariably  done.  He 
who  is  dissatisfied,  therefore,  cannot,  without  voluntary  blindness, 
ftil  to  discern,  that  in  this  temper  he  is  guilty  of  sin.  At  the  same 
time,  the  good  man  is  taught,  and  will  from  interest  and  duty,  alike, 
remember,  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  hot 
Ood^  and  therefore,  for  ^ood  to  mm,  as  being  one  of  this  happy 
nmnbcr.  Such  a  man,  with  this  conviction,  must  be  contented  of 
course.  His  understanding,  prepared  alway  to  admit  the  dictates 
cf  truth,  and  his  heart,  always  ready  to  welcome  them,  demand, 
and  generate,  a  contented  spirit.  In  such  a  man  discontentment 
with  liis  own  situation,  and  envy  on  account  of  the  superior  enjoy- 
ments of  others,  can  find  no  place,  unless  when  the  law  in  the  mem- 
hrsy  warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind,  brings  him  into  catptivity* 
Were  liis  love,  therefore,  perfect ;  his  contentment  would  oe  also 
perfect. 

The  importance  of  this  disposition  to  the  happiness  of  man,  may 
be  advantageously  illustrated  by  calling  up  to  our  view  the  im- 
mense evils,  which  spring  from  discontentment.  How  vast  is  their 
iNimber ;  how  terrible  their  nature  !  What  hatred  does  it  generate 
towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  what  wrath  ;  what  contention  ;  what 
revenge !  How  many  slanders  does  it  produce  ;  how  many  frauds ! 
What  a  multitude  of  perjuries,  litigations,  murders,  and  wars !  What 
a  mass  of  guilt  does  it  create !  What  an  accumulation  of  misery ! 
Were  the  great  men  of  this  world,  alone,  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
wealth,  splendour,  and  power,  allotted  to  them ;  were  they  to  thirst 
no  more  for  the  enjoyments,  bestowed  on  their  rivals ;  the  whole 
fuce  of  this  earthly  system  would  in  a  great  measure  be  changed. 
Oppression  woula  break  his  iron  rod ;  and  war  would  cease  to 
ravage  the  habitations  of  men. 

In  producing  these  evils,  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind,  governed 
\n  the  spirit  01  doing  good,  to  take  any  share.  Such  a  mind  must 
of  necessity  rejoice  m  the  righteous  and  benevolent  dispensations 
of  God.  All  these  it  would  regard,  as  springing  from  his  perfect 
character,  and  as  accomplishing  his  perfect  designs.     Its  own  al- 
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lotments,  therefore,  it  would  consider  as  the  best  possible,  upon 
the  whole,  for  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  ;  because  they  were 
determined  by  this  wisdom  and  goodness.  If  a  man,  possessed  of 
such  a  mind,  were  afflicted ;  he  would  not  despise  the  chasUnine  of 
the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  he  was  rebuked  of  him  ;  but  he  would  re- 
member, that  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth ;  nnd  that  he 
scoureeth  every  son  whom  he  rcceiveth.  In  this  character  of  a  son, 
with  filial  affection,  and  reverence,  to  the  Father  of  his  spirit j  wink 
thus  employed  in  the  eminently  parental  office  of  chastening  him 
for  his  goodj  he  would  sustain  his  aiBicUons  with  patience,  Ibiti* 
tude,  and  submission ;  would  endeavour  to  derive,  and  would  cer- 
tainly derive,  from  them,  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness^  Hii 
mind  would  become  more  and  more  serene,  patient,  and  enduring  ^ 
more  sensible  of  his  dependence  on  God ;  more  resigned  to  his 
disposal;  and  more  intimately  possessed  of  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Every  day,  and  by  means  of 
every  affliction,  he  would  become  more  weaned  from  the  world, 
more  spiritually-minded,  less  dependent  for  his  happiness  on  out- 
ward oDJects,  and  more  effectually  sustained  by  the  peace  and  joy 
of  the  Gospel.  In  such  a  mind,  passion  would  daily  lose  its  inor- 
dinate and  mischievous  dominion ;  and  reason,  conscience,  and 
piety,  daily  increase  theirs.  The  views,  and  feelings,  which  as- 
similate him  to  an  animal,  would  gradually  lessen ;  and  those,  which 
constitute  him  a  rational  being,  continually  increase.  The  distinc- 
tion in  the  scale  of  moral  existence,  for  which  he  was  originally 
formed,  he  would  gradually  acquire ;  and  in  the  end  woum  find 
himself  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  fitted  by  a  wholesome  disci- 
pline for  an  immediate  participation  of  its  pure  and  unfading  en- 
joyments. 

In  prosperity,  the  same  man  would  acknowledge  God  as  the 
giver  of  all  his  blessings.  The  enjoyments  allotted  to  him,  he 
would  regard  not  as  acquired  from  his  Maker  by  bargain  and  sale, 

Eurchased  by  works  which  himself  had  wrought,  and  earned  by 
is  own  industry  and  ingenuity ;  but  as  gifts,  descending  from  the 
Author  of  all  good,  as  sovereign  and  merciful  communications  from 
the  eternal  Benefactor.  To  this  Benefactor  all  his  affections, 
prayers,  and  praises,  would  ascend :  and  the  character,  which  this 
glorious  Being  would  sustain  in  the  view  of  such  a  mind,  would  be 
the  proper  and  transcendent  character  of  Jehovah. 

It  is  the  lot  of  all  men  to  be  more,  or  less,  injured  by  their  fel- 
low-men. In  the  sufferance  of  these  injuries,  most  men  become 
impatient,  angry,  and  revengeful ;  and  usually  look  no  fardier, 
while  smarting  under  the  infliction,  than  to  the  band,  from  which  it 
is  immediately  derived.  But  such  a  mind  will  remember,  that  the 
injuries,  done  by  men,  are  also  Providential  chastisements  from 
God,  directed  by  the  highest  wisdom,  and  accomplishing  the  most 
desirable  purposes.  However  untoward,  therefore,  however  pain- 
ful, his  suffenngs  may  seem  for  a  season ;  he  will  consider  tnem. 
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chiefly,  as  necessary  purls  of  a  perfect  Providence,  and  as  real, 
though  mysterious  means,  of  accomplishing  perfect  good.  In  this 
view,  they  will  appear  comparatively  light ;  and  will  be  sustained 
with  equanimity,  and  even  with  comfort.  The  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  ever  present,  and  ever  fresh,  will  steadily  furnish  addition- 
al and  abundant  consolation.  In  these,  he  will  find  his  own  good 
secured  beyond  defeat ;  and  will  both  hope^  and  quietly  wail  far^ 
the  salvation  of  God*  Fashioned,  and  tempered,  in  this  manner, 
into  submission,  patience,  and  meekness,  the  work  af  righieotisness 
willj  in  such  a  mind,  be  peace  /  and  the  effects  of  righteousnessy  tpd' 
etness^  and  assurance  for  ever* 

In  this  vast  particular,  therefore,  extending  to  so  many  objects, 
spreading  its  influence  over  all  the  days  and  hours  of  life,  man 
would  gain,  beyond  measure,  bv  assuming  this  divine  disposition. 
The  spirit  of  doing  good  would  be,  in  his  bosom,  a  well  of  water^ 
flowing  out  unto  everlasting  life.  The  delightful  nature  of  benev- 
olent afiections,  the  animating  enjoyment  iiuicrent  in  beneficence, 
would  gild  with  sunshine  the  gloom  of  afiliction,  and  add  new  beau- 
ty and  splendour  to  seasons  of  prosperity.  Towards  God  it  would 
be  exercised  in  the  whole  course  of  diversified  obedience;  partic- 
ularly in  complacency  and  gratitude,  reverence  and  resignation ; 
the  proper  eflorts  of  a  good  mind  to  render  to  him  according  to  his 
benefits.  Towai-ds  man,  it  would  operate  in  the  production  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  rehef  of  distress ;  the  employment  of  God  himself, 
and  peculiarly  the  source  of  his  own  infinite  happiness.  Thus 
would  it  unceasingly  do  good,  and  gain  good  :  and,  while  he,  who 
was  the  subject  of  it,  diflused  enjoyment  through  his  own  bosom,  he 
would  extend  it  also  to  all  around  him. 

It  has  doubtless  been  observed,  that  I  have  illustrated  this  sub- 
ject, hitherto,  by  applying  it  to  the  circumstances  of  an  individual. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  w  hat  is  thus  true  of  one  man 
must  be  equally  true  of  all  others,  who  are  governed  by  the  same 
spirit.  This  contentment,  therefore,  this  serenity,  this  exquisite 
enjovment,  would,  if  such  a  disposition  universally  prevailed!,  be 
felt  by  a  whole  community,  and  diflused  over  the  world.  Every 
man  would  thus  act;  tliusgain  ;  thus  enjoy.    What  a  mass  of  hap- 

Siness  would  in  this  manner  be  accumulated  ;  and  how  would  the 
arkncss  of  this  melancholy  world  be  changed  into  a  glorious  re- 
semblance of  everlasting  day ! 

II.   The  same  spirit  would  do  Justice  to  all  men. 
Love  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity. 

Justice  is  either  Commutative,  or  Distributive.  Commutative 
justice  is  rendering  an  equivalent  for  what  we  receive^  whether  of 
property^  or  kind  offices.  Distributive  justice  is  the  rendering  of 
such  rewards^  as  are  due  to  those  who  obey  law^  and  government^ 
and  of  such  punishments^  as  are  due  to  those  who  disobey  ar^d  rebel. 
In  both  senses,  Justice  is  the  mere  measure  of  benevolence.  What 
a  change  would  be  wrought  in  this  world  by  an  exact  fiilfilment  of 
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C/Ommutative  Justice  only !  With  what  astonishment  should  we 
see  every  debt  paid  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  was 
due !  every  promise  faithfully  fulfilled !  every  loan  of  money,  uten- 
sils, or  other  property,  returned  without  injury  or  delay!  every 
commodity  sold  according  to  its  real  value,  and  that  value  truly 
declared !  every  character  carefully  and  justly  defended,  and  none 
unjusdy  attacked !  every  kindness  gratefully  felt,  and  exactly  re- 

Juited  f  How  great  a  part  of  human  corruptions  would  cease ! 
low  ereat  a  part  of  the  customary  litigations  would  be  swept 
away!  What  a  multitude  of  prosecutions  would  vanish!  What  a 
host  of  hard  bargains,  cheats,  and  jockeys,  would  be  driven  from 
among  men !  How  soon  would  the  judge  find  himself  enjoying  a 
comparative  sinecure,  and  the  jail  crumble  into  ruin  for  want  of 
inhabitants ! 

But  this  mighty  change  would  be  still  increased  by  the  reign  of 
Distributive  Justice.  In  its  Laws,  the  Legislature  would  regard 
only  the  good  of  its  subjects.  In  his  decisions,  the  Judge,  and 
in  his  administrations,  the  Executive  Magistrate,  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  great  and  general  interest.  Of  course  laws 
would  be  usefully  formed,  ana  equitably  administered ;  and  the 
public  peace,  approbation,  and  prosperity,  would  be  uniformly 
secured. 

To  the  government,  the  people  at  large  would  willingly  render 
the  same  justice,  as  being  influenced  by  me  same  principle.  Jus- 
tice, in  an  important  sense,  is  due  firom  the  people  to  their  rulers ; 
and  can  be  either  rendered,  or  denied.  When  rendered,  much 
good,  and  when  denied,  much  evil,  is  always  done  to  the  communi- 
ty. If  the  Benevolence  of  the  Gospel  eovemed  men  of  all  classes, 
tnis  justice  would  be  rendered  cheerfiilw,  and  universally.  Strong 
in  the  public  confidence.  Rulers  would  be  at  full  liberty  to  devise, 
and  pursue,  every  useful  measure,  without  danger  of  slander  or 
opposition,  without  faction  or  tumult.  The  community  would  be 
a  great  and  happy  family,  peaceful,  harmonious,  and  safe ;  and,  at 
the  head  of  it,  Magistrates  would  be  the  common  parents,  actuated 
by  no  design,  and  busied  in  no  employment,  but  to  render  them- 
selves as  useful,  and  the  people  as  happy,  as  was  in  their  power. 
How  different  such  a  nation  fi<om  those,  that  have  hitherto  existed 
in  this  tumultuous  world ! 

III.  The  same  spirit  would  invariably  speak  Truth* 

Lovey  saith  St.  ratJ^  rejoiceth  in  the  truth* 

Truth  is  the  basis  of  society,  in  all  worlds  where  society  exists* 
Angels  could  not  be  social  without  it.  Thieves  and  robbers  sup- 
port their  dreadful  social  state  by  speaking  it  to  each  other.  To 
oe  social  bein^  at  all,  we  must  exercise  confidence.  But  we  can- 
not confide,  where  truth  is  not  spoken.  Lying,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
the  gangrene  of  society;  and  corrupts  the  mass  lust  so  far  as  it 
spreads.  The  sense  of  falsehood  is  a  sense  of  danger ;  a  sense 
of  danger  is  distress.     Suspicion,  jealousy,  hatred,  malignant  de-  . 
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Signs,  and  the  dreadful  execution  of  those  designs,  grow,  succes* 
sively,  out  of  deception.  Under  the  united  dominion  of  these 
evils,  the  mind,  in  which  they  exist,  becomes  gradually  a  seat  of 
wo ;  a  haunt  of  dreadful  passions  and  dreadful  expectations.  In 
the  progress  of  intellectual  nature,  a  world  of  beings  thus  situated, 
would  be  a  collection  of  fiends ;  and  convert  their  residence  into  a 
hell.  On  this  globe,  whei*e  much  truth  is  spoken,  and  where  fiatlse- 
hood  is  only  mixed;  where  the  spirit,  and  the  art,  of  deceiving  are 
imperfect ;  a  ereat  part  of  our  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  our  sins,  is 
formed  by  violations  of  truth* 

What  a  mighty  and  glorious  change  would  at  once  be  accom- 
plished in  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  were  truth  to  become  their 
only  and  universal  language !  Were  no  false  facts  hereafter  to  be 
declared,  no  false  argiunents  to  be  alleged,  no  false  doctrines  to  be 
taueht,  no  Mse  pretentions  to  be  made,  no  false  friendships  to  be 
professed,  and  no  false  colourings  to  be  employed,  to  discourage 
and  deform  truth ;  what  a  host  of  villains  would  vanish !  What  a 
multitude  of  impositions,  treacheries,  and  distresses,  would  fade 
out  of  the  picture  of  human  wo ! 

To  realize  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  this  mighty  change,  cast 

Jour  eves,  for  a  moment,  over  the  face  of  this  melancholy  world. 
»ehola  all  the  interests  of  Man  exposed,  and  hazarded ;  his  peace 
invaded;  his  purposes  firustrated;  his  business  ruined;  and  his 
hopes  blasted,  by  the  various  votaries  of  £ailsehood :  his  private  af> 
fairs  molested  by  lying  servants ;  his  friendship  abused  by  treach* 
erous  friends;  his  good  name  dishonoured  by  slanderous  neighbours; 
his  learning  and  science  perverted  by  philosophists ;  his  rights  and 
privileges  wrested  from  him  by  fraudulent  governments ;  and  his 
salvation  prevented  by  religious  impostors*  How  immense  is  the 
abuse,  which  he  suffers  ;  how  comprehensive;  how  minute :  spread- 
ing every  where,  and  reaching  to  every  thing,  which  is  important, 
which  is  dear  to  the  heart !  Thieves  and  robbers  conceal,  and  ac- 
complish, their  malignant  invasions  of  property  and  happiness  un- 
der the  darkness  of  midnight ;  and  fly  with  terror  ana  naste  the 
detecting  eye  of  day.  The  wretches,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
shroud  themselves  in  moral  darkness,  and  eaually  dread  me  ex- 
ploring beams  of  truth.  Were  this  glorious  light  of  the  universe 
to  burst  the  clouds  which  envelope  our  darkened  world,  and  exhibit 
in  clear  and  distinct  view  all  things  as  they  are ;  what  a  host  of 
enemies,  what  a  crowd  of  spectres  would  fly  from  the  dreadful 
detection !  See  the  Tale-bearer,  hurrying  from  the  indignant  hisses 
of  those,  whom  he  has  pierced  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  soul! 
The  Perjurer  shrinks  from  the  abhorrence  of  those  sacred  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  which  his  enormous  guilt  has  dishonoured  and  de- 
filed ;  and  trembles  at  the  expected  infliction  of  that  divine  wrath 
which  he  has  impiously  invoked.  The  Liar  sneaks  from  the  haunts 
of  man,  while  infamy  pursues  his  flight  with  her  hiss  of  contempt, 
and  her  whip  of  scorpions.     The  Sophist  immures  himself  in  nis 
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cell,  amid  the  foul  animals  who  are  its  proper  inhabitants :  while 
justice  inscribes  over  the  entrance,  "  Here  is  buried  the  betrayer  of 
the  smds  of  mew."  The  Seducer j  loathed,  execrated,  torn  by  a 
frenzied  conscience,  and  wrung  with  remorse  and  agony,  hurries 
out  of  sight,  to  find  his  last  refuge  among  his  kindred  fiends.  Be- 
hind them,  the  whole  train  of  deceivers,  appalled,  and  withered, 
vanish  from  the  searching  beams ;  and  sink  aown  to  the  regions  of 
darkness  and  despair.  The  earthly  creation^  which  has  groaned^ 
and  travailed  in  pain^  together,  tmtil  now,  under  the  vast  miseries, 
which  these  enemies  of  God  and  men  have  wrought,  wherever  they 
have  roamed,  is  lightened  of  the  insupportable  burden.  The 
gloom  disappears ;  and  universal  nature  smiles  to  behold  its  Re- 
aemption  drawing  nigh.  Tribunals  of  justice  are  purified  at  once* 
Individuals,  families,  and  neighbourhoods,  feel  their  wounds  close  ; 
their  breaches  vanish ;  and  their  peace  return.  Religion  rides  in 
triumph  through  the  world;  and  God  is  pleased  to dzoeU  anew  among 
men. 

Think  not,  that  I  am  too  ardent  in  this  representation.  Falsehood 
is  the  first  enemy  of  Intelligent  beines.  The  world  was  ruined,  the 
human  race  were  murdered  at  first  by  a  lie.  "  The  father  of  lies^^ 
is  the  appropriate  title  of  the  worst  of  all  beings ;  a  title  of  su- 
preme and  eternal  infamv,  branded  by  the  Almighty  hand.  All 
the  deceivers  who  have  followed  in  his  train,  partake  of  his  char- 
acter ;  are  slaves,  self-sold  to  toil  in  his  foul  and  mahgnant  drudge- 
ry, and  heirs  of  his  undying  infamy  and  wo.  There  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  city  any  thing  that  dejileth,  or  that  loveth  or  mak" 
tth  a  lie  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  all  liars  shall  liave  tlieir  part  in  tht 
lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone. 

Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  foundation,  on  which  rests  the 
Moral  Universe;  the  stability  of  the  divine  kingdom;  the  light 
of  heaven;  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  The  Truth,  is  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar names  of  Him,  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father'*s  etory^ 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person.  Truth  is  the  great  Dond, 
which  unites  angels  to  each  other,  and  to  their  God ;  the  chain, 
which  binds  together  the  intelligent  system ;  preserving  all  the 
parts  in  harmony  and  beauty,  and  arranging  the  worlds,  of  which 
It  is  composed,  around  the  great  Centre  of  light,  happiness,  and 
glory. 

I Y.  From  the  same  disposition  would  spring,  universally,  those 
Kind  Offices,  which  are  its  immediate  offspring,  and  which  constitute 
the  peculiar  amiableness  of  Intelligent  beings. 

Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

The  interchanges  of  conduct  between  such  beings,  are  in  their 
nature,  and  variety,  endless.  From  inferiors  to  superiors,  they  as- 
sume the  names  of  our  veneration,  homage,  respect,  reverence,  sub- 
mission, and  obedience ;  together  with  many  others  of  the  same 
general  nature.  From  superiors  to  inferiors,  they  are  in  the  like 
manner  varied  through  all  the  shades  of  authonty,  government, 
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precept,  regard,  countenance,  favour,  compassion,  forgiveness,  in-; 
struction,  advice,  reproof,  and  a  great  variety  of  similar  offices. 
Between  equals^  they  are  performed  in  the  more  familiar,  but  not 
less  necessary,  acts  of  friendship,  esteem,  civility,  giving,  lending, 
aiding,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  These,  united,  constitute  a  vast 
proportion  of  all  that  excellence,  of  which  Intelligent  beings  are 
capable  ;  and  of  all  that  duty,  for  which  they  are  designed  by  their 
Creator.  To  enjoyment,  kindness  is  no  less  necessary,  than  truth 
and  justice.  Truth  begins,  justice  regulates,  and  kindness  finishes, 
rational  happiness.  Truth  is  the  basis,  justice  the  measure, 
and  kindness  the  substance.  All  are  alike,  and  absolutely,  in- 
dispensable; and  of  all,  Benevolence  is  the  soul,  the  essence,  the 
amount. 

A  world  of  kindness  is  a  copy  of  heaven.  A  world  without 
kindness  is  an  image  of  hell.  Eden  originally  derived  its  beauty 
and  glory  from  the  kind  and  amiable  character  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  tne  verdure,  the  bloom,  the  splendour  of  all  its  ornaments,  were 
merely  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  beauty  of  mind,  the  moral  life 
and  loveliness,  which  glowed  in  our  first  parents.  Had  they  pre- 
served this  character;  the  world  would  still  have  continued  to  flour- 
ish with  inmiortal  life  and  beauty ;  and  the  character  itself  would 
have  fiirnished  one  natural  and  desirable  ingredient  in  the  happi- 
ness of  beings,  like  tkem^  who  by  the  nature  of  their  dispositions, 
were  capable  of  being  happy. 

Were  the  same  character  to  revive  in  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  now  in  ruins  around  us ;  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  Para- 
dise would  spontaneously  return.  Three  fourths  of  the  miseries 
of  man  are  made  by  himself;  and  of  these  a  vast  proportion  is 
formed  by  his  unkindness.  Were  this  malignant  character  ban- 
ished ;  were  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  disposition  to  return  to 
the  human  breast,  and  benevolence  once  more  to  regulate  human 
conduct;  a  lustre  and  loveliness,  hitherto  unknown,  would  be 
spread  over  the  inanimate  creation  ;  and  God  would  supply  to  our 
enjoyment  all,  which  would  then  be  lacking. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  disposition,  Parents  would  be  truly  kind 
to  their  children ;  and  would  labour  not  to  gititify  their  pride,  ava- 
rice, and  sensuality,  but  to  do  them  real  and  universal  good ;  to 
form  their  minds  to  virtue  and  happiness,  to  obedience  and  end- 
less life,  to  excellence  and  loveliness  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  the 
path  of  this  true  uoisdom  they  would  walk  before ;  and  their  oft 
spring,  following  cheerfully  after  them,  would  find  it  to  be  only 
pleasantness  and  peace.  Brothers  and  sistersj  under  this  happy  in- 
fluence, would  become  brothers  and  sisters  indeed.  Jn  their 
hearts,  and  on  their  tongues,  would  dwell  the  law  of  kindness  to 
each  other,  and  of  piety  to  their  parents.  Every  son  would  make 
a  glad  father ;  no  daughter  would  be  a  heaviness  to  her  mother^ 
Every  returning  day  would  assume  the  peace  and  serenity  of  the 
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Sabbath;  and  every  house  would  be  converted  into  a  little 
heaven. 

From  the  house,  this  expansive  disposition  would  enlarge  the 
circuit  of  its  benefoctions  so,  as  to  comprehend  the  neighbourhood* 
Happy  within,  every  family  would  delight  to  extend  its  happiness 
to  all  without,  who  are  near  enough  to  know,  and  to  share,  its 
kind  offices.  The  beams  of  charity  would  shine  from  one  habita- 
tion to  another;  and  every  hamlet  and  village  would  be  formed 
into  a  constellation  of  beauty  and  splendour.  Peace,  the  sister  of 
Love,  and  Joy,  the  third  in  that  delightful  family,  would  be  con- 
stant visitants  at  every  fireside ;  and  spread  their  smiles,  and  thev 
influence,  over  every  collection  of  human  dwellings. 

To  the  poor,  the  wanderer,  and  the  stranger,  every  door  would 
be  open,  to  invite  them  in ;  every  heart  would  welcome  their  en- 
trance ;  and  every  hand,  relieve  their  wants  and  distresses* 
The  rich  would  be  rich,  only  to  bless ;  and  the  poor  would  be 
poor,  only  to  be  blessed.  The  ereat  would  employ  their  ten  talenis 
m  gaining  more  ;  and  the  small,  their  one  talent  in  the  same  hon- 
ourable and  profitable  exchange.  Kings  and  rulers  would  be,  in- 
deed, what  they  have  been  styled,  but  in  many  instances,  without 
a  claim  to  the  character ;  the  Fathers  of  their  country.  The  iron 
rod  of  oppression  would  be  finally  broken,  and  cast  away ;  and  the 
golden  sceptre  of  love,  and  peace,  and  charity,  would  be  extend- 
ed for  the  encouragement,  and  relief,  of  aU  who  approached* 
Bribery,  intrigue,  caballing,  and  the  whole  train  of  pubhc  comip- 
tors,  would  be  hissed  out  of  the  habitations  of  men ;  and  the 
courts  of  rulers  become,  not  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  mischief,  but 
the  residence  of  honour,  dignity,  and  Evangelical  example. 

Nor  would  this  great  boiid  of  perfectness  merely  unite  the  men^ 
bers  of  a  single  community  witn  each  other ;  but  extending '  its 
power,  like  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  would  join  all  nations  in  one 
common  union  of  peace  and  good- will.  No  more  would  the  tram- 
pet  summon  to  arms  ;  no  more  would  the  beacon  kindle  its  fires, 
to  spread  the  alarm  of  invasion ;  no  more  would  the  instruments 
of  oeath  he  furbished  against  the  day  of  battle.  The  sword  would 
be  literally  beaten  into  a  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into  a  prtming 
hook  ;  nation  would  no  more  lift  %ip  sword  against  nation  /  nor  kmg' 
dom  against  kingdom ;  neither  would  th^  learn  war  any  more. 
The  human  wolf,  forgetting  all  his  native  ferocity,  would  cease  to 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  mmb ;  and  cruelty,  slaughter,  and  deso- 
lation, to  lay  waste  the  miserable  habitations  of  men.  The  wallsj 
witUn  and  without  which,  violence  resounded,  and  ravaged,  womU 
be  called  Salvation;  and  the  gates,  before  which  aestructioii 
firowned  at  the  head  of  an  invading  host,  would  be  sunmm^ 
Praise. 

V.  T%e  same  disposHion  would  manifest  itself  m  yawosrsol  smd 
unceasing  piety  to  (xod. 
Vol.  III.  1^ 
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The  Infinite  Mind  is  the  Infinite  Benefactor  of  the  Universe. 
As  the  Source  and  Centi-e  of  all  existence  ;  as  the  great  Benefac- 
tor of  all  beings  ;  as  the  Subject  of  divine  blessedness,  and  excel- 
lence ;  God  would  be  regarded  by  such  a  disposition  with  supreme 
benevolence  and  complacency.  Piety  is  nothing  but  this  disposi- 
tion, directed  to  this  great  and  glorious  Being.  The  love,  which 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  second  command  of  the  moral  Law,  is  also 
perfect  obedience  to  the^r*^,  which  is  like  unto  the  second.  With- 
out love, /car  becomes  a  base  and  pernicious  passion,  totally  des- 
titute of  amiableness,  and  excellency  ;  united  with  love,  or  in  a 
mind  where  love  reigns,  it  is  changed  into  the  sublime  character  of 
Reverence  ;  the  proper  and  filial  regard  to  God  from  his  children. 
Dependence  without  love,  is  nothing.  Without  love,  Confidence  can- 
not exist.  Hope  and  Jot/  equally  spring  irom  it.  Gratitude  is  but 
one  manner,  in  which  it  is  exercised. 

He,  who  loves  his  neighbour,  on  any  account,  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Gospel,  will,  and  must,  of  course,  love  his  Creator. 
If  he  exercises  evangelical  confidence  at  all ;  he  cannot  but  exer- 
cise it  supremely  in  God.  If  he  be  grateful  to  a  human  bene&c- 
tor;  he  must  be  beyond  measure,  more  grateful  to  the  divine  Bene- 
factor. If  he  love  moral  excellence  at  all ;  he  must,  more  than 
in  all  other  excellence,  delight  in  that,  which  glows  with  unceasing 
glory  in  the  Eternal  Mind. 

In  God,  therefore,  this  desirable  disposition  would  find  the  high- 
est object  of  all  its  attachments,  the  supreme  end  of  all  its  con- 
duct. To  him  the  devotion  of  such  a  spirit  would  be  complete, 
unceasing,  and  endless.  To  please,  obey,  and  glorify  him  would 
be  the  instinctive,  and  the  commanding,  aim  of  the  man,  in  whom 
it  was  found ;  and,  in  the  case  supposed,  in  all  men.  All  men 
•would  be  changed  into  childi'en  of  God.  The  earth  would  be- 
come one  universal  temple,  from  which  prayer,  and  praise,  and 
ftdth,  and  love,  would  ascend  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb,  every  morning  and  every  evening.  Time,  hitherto  a  period  of 
sense  and  sin,  of  impiety,  ana  rebellion,  would  be  converted  into 
an  universal  sabbath  of  peace  and  worship.  Holiness  to  the  Lord 
woidd  be  written  on  all  the  pursuits  and  employments  of  mankinds 
Zion,  the  city  of  our  God,  would  extend  its  walls  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun ;  and  comprehend  all  the  great  family  of  Adam 
within  its  circuit ;  while  on  its  gates  would  be  inscribea  in  immor- 
tal characters,  Jehovah  is  here. 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  the  Love  of  the  Gospel,  the  spirit  of 
dcHng  good,  is  not  in  the  view  of  all,  who  hear  me,  a  disposition 
more  desirable,  than  the  present  disposition  of  Man  ?  Think  what 
the  world  now  is ;  and  what,  since  tne  apostacy,  it  ever  has  been. 
Call  to  mind  the  private  wretchedness,  guilt,  and  debasement, 
vhich,  within  and  without  you,  deform  the  human  character,  and 
destroy  human  happiness.  Call  to  mind  the  pubUc  sins,  which 
have  blackened  tne  world  from  the  bejpnnin^ ;  and  the  public 
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miseries,  which  have  rung  with  grbans,  and  shrieks,  throughout  the 
whole  reign  of  time,  and  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 
What  a  vast  proportion  of  these  evils  has  man  created  for  himself, 
and  his  fellgw-creatures !  How  small  a  portion  has  God  created ! 
and  hgw  mild  and  proper  a  punishment  has  this  been  for  the  au- 
thors of  the  rest!  Of  this  complication  of  guilt  and  wo,  every 
man  is,  in  some  degree,  the  subject,  and  the  author.  All  men  are 
daily  employed  m  complaining  of  others ;  and  none,  almost,  in 
reforming  themselves.  Were  each  individual  to  begin  the  task  of 
withdrawing  from  the  common  mass  the  evils  which  he  occasions, 
the  work  would  be  easily  done.  Those,  produced  by  men,  would 
be  annihilated,  and  those,  occasioned  by  God,  would  cease ;  be- 
cause, where  there  were  no  transgressions,  God  would  not  exer- 
cise his  strange  work  of  punishmenL 

How  mighty  would  be  the  change !  Benevolence  would  take 
place  of  malignity,  friendship  of  contention,  peace  of  war,  truth  of 
falsehood,  and  happiness  of  misery.  This  dreary  world  would  be- 
come a  Paradise.  The  brutal,  deformed  character  of  man,  would 
give  place  to  the  holiness  and  dignity  of  angels,  and  all  the  per- 
plexed, melancholy,  and  distressing  scene  of  time  would  assume 
the  order,  beauty,  and  glory,  of  the  celestial  system. 

With  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  present  human  character,  the 
selfishness  of  man,  so  fondly,  proudly,  and  obstinately  cherished 
by  every  human  breast,  you  are  all,  at  least  in  some  degree,  ac- 
quainted. It  is  scarcely  necessary,  that  I  should  recall  to  your 
minds  the  universal  corruption  of  tne  antediluvian  world  ^  and  the 
violence  and  pollution,  wnich  rendered  this  earth  too  impure,  and 
deformed,  to  be  any  longer  seen  by  the  perfect  eye  of  Jehovah. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  01  the  premature  apostacy, 
which  followed  the  deluge ;  the  brutal  idolatry,  which,  like  a  cloud 
from  the  bottomless  pit,  darkened  this  great  globe  to  the  four  ends 
of  heaven ;  the  putrid  infection,  which  tainted  Sodom  and  Gomwr^ 
rah  ;  the  rank  and  rotten  growth  of  sin,  which  poisoned  and  de- 
stroyed the  nations  of  Canaan  ;  the  deplorable  defections  of  Israel 
and  Judah;  the  bloody  oppressions  of  Assyria^  Bahylon,  and  Pet' 
sia  ;  the  monstrous  ambition,  and  wild  ravages,  of  Alexander  ;  the 
base  treacheries,  and  deformed  cruelties,  of  his  followers  ;  the 
iron-handed  plunder,  butchery,  and  devastation  of  Rome  ;  the  ter- 
rible ravages  of  Mohammed  and  his  disciples  ;  or  the  fearful  waste 
of  man  by  Alaric,  Attila,  and  their  barbarous  companions  in 
slaughter.  As  little  necessity  is  there  to  detail  the  wars,  and  ruins, 
of  modern  Europe  ;  the  massacres  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy^  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition^  the  absolutions  and  indigencies  isstied 
from  the  Vatican^  to  pardon  sin,  and  to  sanction  rebellion  against 
God.  Your  minds  must  be  familiarized  to  the  lamentable  aggra- 
dation, the  amazing  miseries,  the  death-like  slavery  of  the  nation^, 
which  fill  the  continent  of  Africa.  You  cannot  be  unacauainted 
with  the  swinish  brutism  of  the  Chinese  j  the  more  brutal  aeformi- 
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ty,  the  tiger-like  thirst  for  blood,  of  the  Hindoos  and  of  the  stran- 
gtrsy  who  have  successively  invaded  Hindostan  ;  the  fell  and  fiend- 
Qke  cruelty  that  has  made  modem  Persia  a  desert ;  the  stupid^ 
but  fiirious  superstition,  and  the  tainted  impurity  of  Turkey.  To 
these  monstrous  corruptions,  these  wonderful  sins  of  nations  claim- 
ing, generally,  the  name  of  civiHzed,  add  the  crimes  of  the  savage 
#orld ;  and  fasten  your  eves  for  a  moment  on  the  wolfish  race, 
which  reigns,  and  riots,  in  the  human  animals,  prowUng,  regulany, 
fiir  blood  and  havoc  around  the  deserts  of  America  ana  Jltia :  and 
you  will  be  presented  with  an  imperfect,  but  for  my  purpose  a  suf- 
ncient,  exemplification  of  the  spirit,  which  rules  the  neart  of  man, 
and  actuates  the  vast  family  oiAdam. 

But  this  spirit  is  unnecessary  to  man*  The  disposition,  which  I 
have  described,  might  just  as  easily  inform  the  mind,  and  control 
the  conduct.  We  mignt  as  easily  be  benevolent,  as  selfish  ;  virtu- 
ous as  sinfiil.  No  new  faculties  are  necessary  ;  and  no  change 
18  reauired,  but  of  the  disposition.  How  superior  is  the  disposi- 
tion, nere  illustrated,  to  that,  whose  effects  have  been  so  uniformly 
dreadful !  Hitherto  I  have  used  the  lan^age  of  supposition  only ; 
and  have  declared,  that,  if  such  were  the  character  of  our  race, 
such  also  wovld  be  the  state  of  this  unhappy  world.  Now  I 
inf(M-m  you,  that  such,  one  day,  will  be  the  true  character  and  state 
of  man. 

The  period  will  one  day  arrive :  the  period  is  now  on  the  wing : 
the  day  will  certainly  dawn :  the  morning-star  is,  perhaps,  even 
BOW  ascending  in  the  east,  of  that  day,  in  which  Christ  will  return, 
and  reign  on  me  earth.  1  neither  intend,  nor  believe,  that  he  will 
appear  in  person^  until  the  great  and  final  day,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures emphatically  call  his  second  coming ;  for  the  heavens  must 
receivi  him  until  the  times  qfthe  restitution  of  ail  things^  But  he 
will  appear  in  his  Providence,  and  by  his  Spirit^  to  renew  the  face 
iff  the  earth.  A  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit  will  he  create  within 
them.  His  law  he  will  write  in  their  hearts  ;  and  his  fear  will  he 
jhU  in  their  minds ;  and  their  sinsj  and  their  iniquities^  will  he  re* 
number  no  more.  This  new  heart,  this  right  spirit,  will  be  no  other 
than  the  disposition,  which  has  been  here  considered ;  the  very 
obedience  of  the  Law,  which  will  be  thus  written  ;  the  new  crea- 
tion, which  is  thus  promised. 

By  the  implantation  of  this  holy  character  in  the  soul,  a  change 
will  be  accomplished,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  in  tenns 
of  hyperbolical  and  singular  sublimity.  In  their  present  state  of 
Apostacy^  mankind  are  considered  in  this  sacred  volume,  as  being 
aU  buried  in  a  death-like  sleep.  From  this  benumbing  lethargy, 
hopeless  and  endless,  unless  removed  by  Almighty  power,  they  are 
represented  as  roused  anew  to  consciousness,  to  feeUng,  and  to 
action,  by  the  awakening  voice  of  God.  In  the  present  state,  they 
are  declared  to  be  madmen  ;  groping  in  the  gloom,  wantoning  in 
3|Ances««a,  and  venting  the  rage,  oi  Bedlam.    In  the  new  <me» 
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they  are  exhibited  as  restored  to  reason,  to  solnriety,  to  inteUectu- 
al  dignity  and  usefobiess,  and  as  introduced  aeifiii^io  the  society, 
converse,  and  esteem,  of  rational  beines.     Originally,  they  are 
prisoners  to  sin  and  Satan,  the  victims  of  turpitude,  and  the  sport 
of  fiends :   yet  they  are  prisoners  of  hope.     In  their  renovation 
they  have  heard  libertjf  proclaimed  to  the  captive^  and  the  ^tpening 
of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  hound;  and,  at  the  sound  of 
these  dad  tidings,  they  have  shaken  off  their  chains,  and  escaped 
from  their  dungeon  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  Ood.     In 
their  present  state;  thev  are  pronounced  to  be  dead,  and  fkllen 
together  in  one  great  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death;  the  appoint* 
ea  and  immense  receptacle  of  departed  men ;  where  their  Dones 
are  dispersed  over  the  waste ;  dried,  whitened,  and  returning  to 
their  original  dust.     A  voice  m>m  heaven,  resoun<Ung  through  the 
regions  of  this  immense  catacomb,  commands  the  scattered  frag- 
ments to  assemble  from  the  four  corners  of  heaven ;  to  re-unite  in 
their  proper  places ;  and  to  constitute  anew  the  forms  of  men.    A 
noise,  a  snaking,  a  rustling,  is  heard  over  the  vast  Golgotha  ;  a 
general  commotion  begins ;  and,  moved  by  an  bstinctive  power, 
bone  seeks  its  kindred  Done ;  the  sinews  and  flesh  spontaneously 
arise,  and  cover  the  naked  form ;  and  the  Spirit  of  life  breathes 
with  one  divine  and  universal  energy  on  the  unnumbered  multi- 
tude*    Inspired  thus  with  breath,  and  life,  the  great  host  of  man- 
kind instinctively  rise,  and  stand  on  their  feet,  and  live  again  with 
immortal  life.     The  great  world  of  death  is  filled  with  animated 
beings ;  and  throughout  its  amazing  regions,  those  who  were  dead 
are  alive  again^  and  those  who  were  lost  to  the  creation  are  found. 
This  resurrection  is  no  other,  than  a  resurrection  to  spiritual 
life ;  no  other,  than  an  assumption  of  this  new  and  heavenly  char-^ 
acter.     This  character,  this  oisposition,  will  constitute  the  suni, 
and  the  glory,  of  the  Millennial  state,  and  the  foundation  of  all  itft 
blessings.     When  the  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew  from  above^  the 
skies  pour  down  righteousness,  and  the  earth  open,  and  bring  forth 
salvation;  all  the  external  eood,  all  the  splendour  and  distinction, 
of  that  happy  period,  will  follow  as  thin^  of  course ;  as  conse- 
quences, wnicn,  in  the  divine  system,  Virtue  draws  in  its  train. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  will,  therefore,  make  for  all  nations,  a  feast 
of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined.     The  Lord 
of  hosts  tml  swMow  %ip  death  m  victory  ;  and  will  wipe  away  the 
tears  from  all  faces  ;  and  will  take  away  the  rwroach  of  his  peoph 
from  all  the  earth.    He  will  lay  the  stones  of  Zion  with  fair  colours^ 
and  her  foundations  with  Sapphires;  will  make  her  windows  ofagates^ 
her  gates  of  carbuncles,  ana  all  her  borders  of  pleasant  stones.    And 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songe^ 
ahd  everlasting  joy  tqfon  their  heads;  they  shall  obtain  joy  smd 
gladness  ;  ana  sorrow  and  sighing  shall fiet  away. 


SERMON  XCIX. 

THB    LAW   or    GOD. THE    SECOND    GREAT    COMMANDMEKT. UTIL« 

ITY    THE    FOUNDATION   OP    VIRTUE. 


Acts  n.  86.-1  have  thewed  you  all  thingt,  how  that  to  labouring,  ye  ougAf  to    . 
port  the  weak ;  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jenu,  how  he  wmd^  R  it 
more  bletud  to  give,  than  to  receive. 


In  my  two  last  discourses,  I  endeavoured  to  show  by  a  varieU" 


it  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  same 
disposition  in  the  Creator  and  his  intelligent  creatures  is  the  source 
not  only  of  more  happiness  to  the  Creation  at  large,  than  any 
other,  out  of  all  the  nappiness  which  has  existed  or  w^ill  ever 
exist. 

Virtue,  or  Moral  Excellence,  is  an  object  of  such  high  import, 
as  to  have  engaged,  in  every  enlightened  country,  and  period, 
the  deepest  attention  of  mankind.  It  has,  of  course,  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  laborious  investigations,  and  of  very  numerous 
discussions.  Inquisitive  men  have  asked  with  no  small  anxiety, 
«  What  is  Virtue  ?"  "  What  is  its  nature  ?"  "  What  is  its  excel- 
lencc  ?"  And,  "  What  is  the  foundation,  on  which  this  excellence 
rests  ?"  To  these  questions,  widely  diflerent  and  directly  oppo- 
site answers  have  been  given.  In  modern  times,  and  in  this  as  well 
as  other  countries,  much  debate  has  existed  concerning  the  Foxmda- 
tion  of  Virtue.  It  has  been  said  to  be  founded  in  the  Nature  of 
things  ;  in  the  Reason  of  things  ;  in  the  Fitness  of  things  ;  in  the 
Will  of  God;  and  in  Utility*  My  intention  in  this  discourse  is  to 
examine  the  nature  of  this  subject. 

The  phrase,  the  foundation  of  Virtue^  has  been  very  differently 
understood  by  different  writers.  Indeed,  the  word,  fowidatum^ 
in  this  case  seems  to  be  a  defective  one ;  as  being  ambiguous ;  and, 
therefore,  exposed  to  different  interpretations.  When  Virtue  is 
said  to  be  founded  in  the  Will  ofGod,  or  in  Utility^  some  A\Titei*s  ap- 
pear to  intend  by  this  phraseology,  that  the  Will  of  Godj  or  Utifi' 
/y,  is  the  Ride,  Measure^  or  Directory^  of  virtuous  conduct.  Others 
evidently  intend,  that  one^  or  the  other,  of  these  things,  is  what  con- 
stitutes it  virtue  ;  makes  it  valuable,  excellent,  lovely,  praiseworthy, 
and  rewardable.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
observe,  antecedently  to  entering  on  this  discussion,  that  lust  fke 
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phrast  in  the  sense  last  mentioned^  and  intend,  by  the  Foundation  of 
Virtue^  that  which  constitutes  its  value  and  excellence.  It  is  neces- 
sary, also,  to  premise  further,  that  by  the  word^  UtUity,  I  mean  a 
Tendency  to  produce  Happiness. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  follow- 
ing  discourse,  to  support  this  Doctrine  :  that  Virtue  is  found- 
ed IN  Utility. 

The  Text  is  a  general  and  indirect  declaration  of  this  doctrine* 
The  word,  blessed,  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  state,  happy  in 
itself;  and  sometimes  a  state,  made  happy,  or  blessed,  by  God. 
To  give,  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  t^  voluntarily  to  communicate  hap-' 
piness  /  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  voluntarily  useful.  As  we  are  m 
fact  made  happv  by  God,  whenever  we  are  happy ;  it  is  evident, 
that  those  moral  bemgs,  who  are  most  happy,  being  made  so  by  Him 
as  a  reward  of  their  cnaracter  and  conduct,  and  not  merely  by  the 
nature  of  that  character  and  conduct,  are  most  approved  by  him. 
That,  which  is  most  approved  by  God,  is  in  itself  most  excellent. 
But  the  text  informs  us,  that  voluntary  usefulness  is  most  approved 
by  God,  because  it  is  peculiarlv  blessed  by  him ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  excellence.  A  man  may  be  virtuous  in  receiving 
good  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-creatures.  But  his  virtue  will  con- 
sist only  in  the  disposition,  with  which  he  receives  it :  his  grati- 
tude ;  his  desire  to  glorify  God ;  and  his  wishes  to  requite,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  in  his  power,  his  created  benefactors.  This  is 
being  useful  in  the  only  way,  which  the  situation,  here  supposed, 
allows ;  and  the  only  thing  which  is  virtuous,  or  excellent,  in  the 
mere  state  of  receiving  ^ood. 

To  give,  or  communicate  good,  is  a  nobler,  and  more  excellent 
state  of  being,  than  that  of  receivinj?  good  can  be  ;  because  the 

fiver  is  voluntarily  the  originator  of  happiness.  In  this  conduct 
e  resembles  God  himself,  the  Giver  of  all  good,  in  that  character- 
istic, which  is  the  peculiar  excellence  and  elory  of  his  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly God  loves,  and  for  this  reason  olesses,  him,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree.  The  proof  of  his  superior  excellence  is  commete 
in  the  fact,  that  he  is  peculiarly  blessed :  for  these  pecuUar  bless- 
ings, which  he  receives,  are  indubitable  evidence  of  the  peculiar 
favour  of  God ;  and  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  is  equ?=»l  evidence 
of  peculiar  excellence  in  him,  who  is  thus  blessed.  But  the  only 
excellence,  here  alleged,  or  supposed,  by  Christ,  is  the  spirit  of 
doine  good ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  voluntary  usefulness. 
In  this  spirit,  then,  Virtue  or  moral  excellence  consists ;  and  the 
only  excellence,  here  supposed,  is  of  course  founded  in  Utility. 

To  the  evidence,  fumislied  by  the  text,  both  Reason  and  Reve- 
lation add  ample  confirmation.  This,  I  trust,  will  sufficiently  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  the  following  Observations. 

1st.   Virttu  is  not  founded  in  the  Will  of  God. 

Those  who  hold  the  doctrine,  which  1  have  here  denied,  may 
have  been  led,  unwittingly,  to  adopt  it  from  an  apprehension,  that 
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they  could  not  ascribe  too  much  to  God.  This  apprehension  is, 
witnout  doubt,  generally  just ;  yet  it  is  not  just  in  the  absohte 
sense.  There  is  neither  irreverence,  nor  mistake,  in  saying,  that 
Omnipotence  cannot  create  that,  which  will  be  self-contradictofy ; 
make  two  and  two  five ;  nor  recall  the  e^iistence  of  a  past  event; 
because  these  things  would  be  impossible  in  their  own  nature.  In 
the  same  manner,  to  ascribe  to  God  that,  which  is  not  done  by 
him,  though  the  ascription  may  flow  from  reverence  to  his  charac- 
ter, is  not  yet  dictated  by  reverence.  That,  which  God  in  feet 
does,  is  more  honourable  to  him,  than  any  thing  else  can  be ;  and 
no  error  can  in  its  nature  be  reverential  towards  God,  or  required 
by  him  of  his  creatures. 

The  Doctrine,  that  Virtue  is  founded  m  the  will  ofGod,  supposes, 
that  thatj  which  is  now  virtue^  became  such,  became  excellent,  valua- 
bit  J  praiseworthy  y  and  rewardable,  because  God  willed  it  to  he  so ; 
and,  had  he  not  willed  it  to  be  so,  it  would  not  have  been  virtue.  Of 
course,  if  we  were  to  suppose  Intelligent  beings  created,  and  left, 
without  any  law,  to  choose  their  conduct ;  or,  if  we  were  to  sup- 
pose the  universe  to  exist,  just  as  it  now  exists,  and  exist  thus  either 
Dy  chance,  or  necessity;  that,  which  is  now  virtuous,  excellent, 
and  praiseworthy,  would  at  the  utmost  possess  a  nature  merely 
indifierent ;  and,  although  all  other  beings  remained  just  as  tl^y 
now  are,  would  cease  to  be  excellent,  lovely,  and  <]eserving  of 
approbation.  According  to  the  same  scheme  also,  that,  which  b 
now  sinful,  or  vicious,  would  cease  to  be  of  this  nature ;  and  no 
longer  merit  hatred,  blame,  or  punishment.  In  plainer  language, 
veracity  and  lying,  honesty  and  fraud,  justice  and  oppression, 
kindness  and  cruelty,  although  exactly  the  same  things  which  they 
now  are,  and  although  producing  exactly  the  same  effects,  would 
no  more  possess  their  present,  opposite  moral  character;  but 
would  equally  deserve  our  love  and  approbation,  or  our  hatred  and 
disesteem.  If  virtue  and  vice  are  such,  only  because  God  willed 
them  to  be  such  ;  if  virtue  is  excellent,  and  vice  worthless,  only 
because  he  willed  them  to  be  so ;  then  vice  in  itself  is  just  as  ex- 
cellent as  virtue,  and  virtue  just  as  worthless  as  vice.  Let  me  ask, 
Can  anv  man  believe  this  to  be  true  ? 

Further,  the  supposition,  that  virtue  is  founded  in  the  will  of 
God,  implies,  that  God  willed  virtue  to  be  excellent  without  any 
reason.  If  virtue  and  vice  had,  originally,  or  as  they  were  seen 
by  the  eye  of  God,  no  moral  difference  in  their  nature ;  then  there 
was  plainly  no  reason,  whv  God  should  prefer,  or  why  he  actually 
preferred,  one  of  them  to  the  other.  There  was,  for  example,  no 
reason,  why  he  chose,  and  required,  that  Intelligent  creatures 
should  love  him,  and  each  other,  rather  than  that  they  should  hate 
him,  and  hate  each  other.  In  choosing,  and  requiring,  that  they 
should  exercise  this  love,  God  actfcd,  therefore,  without  any  motive 
whatever.  Certainly,  no  sober  man  will  attribute  this  conduct 
to  God. 
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This  supposition,  also,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Omniscience  rf 
God.    Every  thing  which  exists,  or  which  will  ever  exist,  was^  an- 
tecedently to  its  existence,  or  in  other  words,  eternally  and  immu- 
tabljr,  present  to  the  divine  mind.     In  the  same  manner,  all  other, 
possible  things,  that  is,  things  which  God  could  have  created  if  he 
had  pleased,  were  also  present  to  his  view.     Every  man  knows, 
diat  a  vast  multitude  of  such  things  are  successively  present  to  his 
own  imagination  ;  and  that  he  can  think  of  new  worlds,  new  beings 
to  inhabit  them,  and  new  furniture  to  replenish  them.     But,  unques- 
tionablv,  God  knows  all  things  which  are  known  by  his  creatures, 
and  infinitely  more.     When  created  things  were  thus  present  to  his 
eye,  antecedently  to  their  existence,  they  were  exactly  the  same 
things  in  his  view,  which  they  afterwards  were,  when  they  began 
to  exist ;  had  exactly  the  same  natures ;  sustained  exactly  the  same 
relations ;  and  were  just  as  good,  indifferent,  or  evil,  just  as  excel- 
lent or  worthless,  as  amiable  or  hateful,  as  commcndaole  or  blame- 
worthy, as  rewardable  or  punishable,  as  they  afterwards  were  in 
&ct.     Tins  may  be  illusti*ated  by  a  familiar  example.     Most  per- 
sons have  read  more  or  less  of  those  fictitious  histories,  which  are 
called  novels ;  and  every  person  knows,  that  the  several  actors, 
exhibited  in  them,  never  had  any  real  existence.     Yet  every  one 
knows  equally  well,  that  the  characters,  which  they  severally  sus- 
tain, are  as  really  good  or  evil,  lovely  or  hateful,  praiseworthy  or 
blameable,  as  the  same  characters  of  the  same  persons  would  be, 
had  they  all  been  living  men  and  women.     It  is,  therefore,  unan- 
swerably evident,  that  moral  character8,when  merely  seen  in  con- 
templation, are,  independently  of  their  actual  existence  in  living 
beings,  and  therefore  before  tncy  have  existed  in  such  beings,  as 
well  as  when  they  never  exist  at  all  in  this  manner,  good  or  evil  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind.     Of  course,   they  are  good  or  evil  in  their 
own  nature.     Of  course,  they  were  seen  to  be  good  or  evil  by  the 
Omniscience  of  God.     It  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine, that  God  is  omniscient,  to  say,  that  virtue  is  founded  in  the 
will  of  God. 

Again ;  The  scheme,  which  1  am  controverting,  not  only  involves 
in  it,  that  mankind,  with  all  their  impiety,  injustice,  cruelty,  op- 
pression, wars,  and  butcheries,  are  in  their  nature  equally  amiable, 
and  excellent,  as  Angels,  with  all  their  truth  and  benevolence ;  but 
also,  that  the  character  of  Fiends  is  in  itself,  and  independently  of 
the  fact,  that  God  chose  it  should  be  otherwise,  just  as  lovely,  ex- 
cellent, and  praiseworthy,  as  that  of  Angels.  If,  then,  Goa  had 
willed  the  character,  which  Satan  adopted,  and  sustains,  to  be  mcMv 
al  excellence,  and  that,  which  Gabriel  sustains,  to  be  moral  worth- 
lessness ;  these  two  beings,  continuing  in  every  other  respect  the 
same,  would  have  interchanged  their  characters.  Satan  would 
have  become  entirely  lovely,  and  Gabriel  entirely  detestable. 
Host  not  he,  who  can  believe  this  doctrine,  as  easily  beUeve, 
tliat  if  God  had  willed  it,  two  and  two  would  have  become  five  f 
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b  it  at  all  easier  to  believe,  that  truth  and  falsehood  can  inter- 
change their  natures,  than  that  a  square  and  a  circle  can  interchange 
theirs? 

Finally;  if  virtue  and  vice,  or  sin  and  holiness,  are  founded  only 
in  the  will  of  God ;  then,  I  ask,  What  is  the  Nature  of  that  Wifl? 
We  are  accustomed  to  say,  the  Scriptures  are  accustomed  to  say, 
that  God  is  holy,  righteous,  good,  dnid  glorious  in  holiness :  expres- 
sions which,  together  with  many  others  of  the  same  nature,  indicate 
that  God  himself,  and  therefore,  that  the  will  of  God,  is  excellent, 
and  supremely  deserving  of  his  own  infinite  love,  and  of  the  highest 
love  of  all  intelligent  creatures*  Does  this  excellence  of  God 
depend  on  the  fact,  that  he  willed  his  moral  character,  and  there- 
fore his  Will,  to  be  excellent  ?  Or  is  the  character  of  God,  and  of 
consequence  his  will,  excellent  in  its  own  nature  ?  If  the  divine 
character  be  not  excellent  in  its  own  nature,  and  independendy  of 
any  act  of  the  divine  Will,  determining  that  it  should  be  so ;  then, 
if  God  had  been  a  being  infinitely  malevolent,  and  by  an  act  of  his 
will  had  determined,  that  his  character  should  be  infinitely  excel- 
lent, it  would  of  course  have  become  infinitely  excellent ;  and  he 
himself  would  have  deserved  to  be  loved,  praised,  and  glorified, 
for  his  infinite  malice,  cruelty,  and  oppression,  just  as  he  now  does 
for  his  infinite  goodness,. truth,  faithfulness,  and  mercy.  According 
to  this  scheme,  therefore,  there  is  no  original  moral  difference  be- 
tween the  characters  of  an  infinitely  malevolent  being,  and  an  in- 
finitely benevolent  one;  because  this  difference  depends  on  a 
mere  arbitrary  act  of  will,  and  not  at  all  on  the  respective  natures 
of  the  thines  themselves.  That  a  malevolent  being  would  have 
made  this  determination,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than 
that  it  would  be  made  by  a  benevolent  being :  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  a  malevolent  being  would  have  entirely  loved  and 
honoiired  himself.  The  question,  whether  God  is  a  benevolent, 
or  malevolent,  Being,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  nugatory :  for  all  our 
inquiries  concerning  the  subject,  which  have  any  practical  impor- 
tance, terminate  in  this  single  question:  What  has  God  chosen? 

We  have  of  course  no  interest  in  asking  what  is  his  moral  na- 
ture. 

The  Scriptures  certainly  exhibit  this  subject  in  a  very  dififerent 
light.  They  every  where  consider  moral  things,  that  is,  both  moral 
beings,  and  their  actions,  as  differing  altogether  in  their  several 
natures,  and  independently  of  any  act  of  the  divine  will,  deter- 


^  infinitely 

excellent ;  infinitely  glorious ;  infinitely  deserving  of  ttie  love,  that 
if,  the  Complacency,  (the  kind  of  love  every  where  intended  in 
tfaas  discourse)  of  his  Intelligent  creatures.  Accordingly,  God  is 
l^n  spoken  of  as  excellent;  and  as  excellency^  in  the  abstract 
l^ns,  he  is  styled  the  ExceUena/  of  Jacob.     His  name  is  said  to  he 
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excellent  in  all  the  earth.  How  excellent^  saith  the  Psalmist,  is  thy 
loving  kindness*  The  Lord  of  hosis^  says  Isaiah^  is  excellent  in 
workingm  In  all  these  passages  it  is  plainly  declared,  that  God  is 
excellent  in  his  own  nature.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Scriptures 
assert,  tliat  his  law  is  perfect^  and  his  commandment  pure  ;  that  hit 
statutes  are  right^  ana  his  judgments  altogether  righteous  ;  and  that 
his  commandment  is  holy,  just,  and  good :  that  is,  that  these  thinss 
possess  the  several  kinds  of  excellence,  attributed  to  them,  in  their 
own  nature*  For  if  the  Scriptures  intended  only,  that  they  were 
good,  because  God  willed  them  to  be  so,  when  they  were  befcnre 
neither  good  nor  evil;  it  would  have  been  mere  tautology  to  have 
used  this  language*  It  would  have  been  no  more,  than  saying 
that  the  law,  the  commandments,  and  the  statutes,  of  God  were  kis 
law,  commandments,  and  statutes :  this  fact  being,  according  to 
the  scheme  here  opposed,  all  that,  in  which  their  excellence  ues. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  it  is  said,  Thou  art  good,  and  doest 
good;  it  ought  to  be  said,  Thou  art,  what  thou  art  ;  and  doest  whai 
thou  doest,  for  this  is  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  the  scheme  ia 
question. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  the  righteous 
Lord  loveth  righteousness;  and  thus  teach  us,  that  there  is  in  right* 
eousness  a  cause,  a  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  a  nature,  for  wmch 
it  is,  and  deserves  to  be,  loved.  They  also  assure  us,  that  he  hates 
vnckedness,  and  that  it  is  an  abomination  to  him.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  reason,  why  he  hates  it.  As  he  always  hated  the  lat- 
ter, and  loved  the  former;  and,  therefore,  before  the  one  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  other  required,  of  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  it  is 
certain,  that  the  one  was  natcful,  and  the  other  lovely,  in  its  own 
nature. 

In  Jer.  ix.  24,  it  is  said.  Let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this  ;  that 
he  understandeih,  and  knoweth  me  ;  that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  ec- 
ercise  loving-kindness,  judgment  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth;  fw 
in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord.  In  this  passage  God  re- 
quires mankind  to  glory  not  merely  because  he  acts,  but  because 
he  acts  in  such  a  manner;  because  he  exercises  loving'kifidnessj 
judgment,  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth  ;  and  informs  us,  that  he 
himself  delights  in  these  things  :  in  other  words,  because  they  are 
lovely  in  his  sight. 

In  Hebrews  vi.  18,  it  is  said,  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lit* 
If  at  any  given  time  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie ;  it  has  be^ 
always  impossible.  For  what  reason  ?  If  truth  and  falsehood  are 
in  their  own  nature  indifferent ;  then,  certainly,  it  was  once  just  as 
easy  for  God  to  lie,  as  to  speak  tnith.  The  only  reason,  why  it  it 
now  impossible  for  him  to  utter  falsehood,  is,  that  he  is  utterly  in« 
disposed  to  this  conduct.  But  if  falsehood  and  truth  have  the 
same  moral  nature  in  themselves  ;  there  can  be  no  reason,  why  he 
was  orieinally  disposed  to  speak  truth,  rather  than  &lsehood«  Yet 
be  is  infinitely  disposed  to  speak  truth,  and  infinitely  indisposed  to 
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Utter  falsehood*  Falsehood  is  therefore  totally  odious  in  itself,  and 
truth  altogether  desirable* 

Every  thing  contained  in  tlie  Scriptures,  relative  to  this  subject, 
18  of  the  same  tenour,  so  far  as  I  nave  been  able  to  understand 
them,  with  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted.  Nor  have  I  found 
in  them  a  single  hint,  that  virtue  and  vice  have  not  in  themselves  a 
totally  different  moral  nature ;  or  that  they  depend  for  their  excel- 
lence, and  worthlessness,  on  an  act  of  the  divine  will*  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  drift  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  exhibit  them,  as 
possessed  of  these  characteristics  in  themselves  ;  and  as,  for  this 
reason,  chosen  and  required  on  the  one  hand,  and  rejected  and  for- 
bidden on  the  other* 

There  are  persons,  who  speak  of  the  Will  of  God  as  constituting 
the  nature  of  things,  when  they  only  mean,  that  it  gives  them  ex- 
istence*    These  persons  appear  not  to  discern,  that  the  nature  of 
the  thing  is  exactly  the  same,  whether  it  exist,  or  is  only  seen  in 
contemplation*     The  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  JEneas  of  Virgil^  the 
Lear  oi  Shakspeare,  and  the  Grandison  of  Richardson,  have  all  the 
same  character,  which  real  men,  answering  severally  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  them,  would  possess*     The  will  of  God  gives  birth 
te  the  existence  of  all  things*     But  the  things  themselves,  as  seen 
by  the  divine  Mind,  have  exactly  the  same  nature,  and  sustain  the 
same  relations  to  each  other ;  have  the  same  value  or  worthless- 
ness, the  same  excellence  or  turpitude  ;  which  they  have,  when 
thev  really  exist*     This  nature  is  what  makes  them  desirable,  or 
undesirable,  to  the  eye  of  God ;  and  induces  him  either  to  choose, 
or  reject  them*     While  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  will  of  God 
^ives  birth  to  all  things,  and  to  their  several  natures,  as  reallv  ex- 
isting in  fact ;  it  is  equally  true,  that,  as  seen  by  the  divine  Mind, 
the  same  things  had  exactly  the  same  nature  before  they  existed* 
A  house,  before  it  is  built,  and  when  formed  merely  in  a  plan,  has 
exacdy  the  same  figure  and  proportions,  as  seen  by  the  mind  of 
the  budder,  which  it  has,  after  it  is  built  according  to  this  plan* 
Truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  in  creatures,  were  exacUy 
the  same  things  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  before,  and  after,  they 
existed* 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  apprehend,  evident,  that  the 
Fotmdation  of  virtue  is  not  in  the  Will  of  God,  but  in  the  jfature  of 
things.  The  next  object  of  inquiry,  therefore,  is.  Where  in  the 
nature  of  things  shall  we  find  this  foundation  ?  I  begin  my  answer 
to  this  question  by  observing, 
.  2dly*  That  there  is  no  Ultimate  Good  but  Happiness. 
By  Ultimate  Good,  I  intend  that,  which  is  originally  denominated 
good.  Good  is  of  two  kinds  only  :  Happiness,  and  the  Causes, 
or  Means,  of  happiness*  Happiness  is  the  ultimate  good :  the 
csEuses,  or  means,  of  happiness,  are  good,  only  because  they  pro- 
duce it*  Thus  fruit  is  good,  because  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Tbe  tree,  •n  which  it  grows,  is  good»  because  it  produces  it» 
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Health  is  good  in  itself:  a  medicine  is  good,  because  it  preserves^ 
or  restores,  it. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  much  said,  and  truly  said,  con- 
cerning the  excellence,  beauty,  and  glory,  ■  of  Virtue,  that  we  are 
ready  to  conceive,  and  speak,  of  it,  as  beme  Ori^nal,  or  Ultimate 
^ooa,  independendy  of  the  happiness,  which  it  brings  with  it. 
>fay,  we  are  ready  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  ourselves  and  others, 
for  calling  this  position  in  question ;  to  consider  this  conduct  as 
involving  a  kind  of  urreverence  towards  this  glorious  object ;  as  di- 
minishing its  importance,  and  obscuring  its  lustre.   This,  however, 
arises  from  mere  misapprehension.     If  virtue  brought  with  it  no 
enjoyment  to  us,  and  produced  no  happiness  to  others  ;  it  would 
be  wholly  destitute  of  all  the  importance,  beauty,  and  glory,  with 
which  it  is  now  invested.     Let  any  good  man  ask  himself  what 
that  is,  for  which  he  values  his  own  virtue ;  what  constitutes  the 
commendations  of  it  in  the  conversation  and  writings,  particularly 
the  sermons,  with  which  he  is  acquainted;  and  what  is  the  amount 
of  all  that,  for  which  it  is  commended  in  the  Scrip^res ;  and  he  will 
find  every  idea,  which  he  forms  of  it  distincdy  and  definitely,  com- 
pletely summed  up  in  these  two  things :  that  it  is  the  means  ofglo" 
ry  to  Gody  and  of  good  to  his  creatures.     I  have  shown  in  a  former 
discourse,  that  to  glorify  God,  that  is,  voluntarily,  (the  thing  which 
is  here  intended)  is  exactly  the  same  conduct  towards  him,  which, 
when  directed  towards  creatures,  produces  their  happiness.     It  is, 
in  truth,  doing  all  that,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  ao,  towards  the 
happiness  of  the  Creator.     The  happiness  of  God  consists  in  the 
enjoyment,  furnished  partly  by  his  sufficiency  for  all  great  and  glo- 
rious purposes,  and  pardy  by  the  actual  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes.     I  separate  these  things,  only  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting 
them  more  distinctly  to  view  ;  and  am  well  aware,  that  as  they  ex- 
ist in  the  divine  Mind,  they  are  absolutely  inseparable.    7%e  Lord, 
saith  die  Psalmist,  shall  rejoice  in  his  works*     Had  these  works 
never  existed ;  God  would  not  thus  rejoice.     God  is  also  said  to 
delight  in  the  tqmght ;  and  to  delight  %n  his  Church.     Were  there 
no  upright  persons ;  were  there  no  Church;    this  delight  would 
cease.     It  is  therefore  true  in  the  proper  sense,  that  virtuous  per- 
sons, by  voluntarily  glorifying  Goa,  become  the  objects  of  his  de- 
light ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  means  of  happiness,  or  enjoyment, 
to  him.     It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  Goa  is,  for  this  reason,  de- 
pendent on  his  creatures  for  hjs  happiness,  or  for  any  part  of 
It.     These  very  creatures  are  absolutely  dependent  on  Him ;  and 
are  made  by  himself  the  objects  of  his  delight :  and  such  they 
become  by  the  same  voluntary  conduct,  which  in  other  cases  pro- 
duces happiness  in  creatures.     When  we  consider  virtue,  as  it  re- 
spects creatures  only,  the  character,  which  I  have  given  to  it,  ii 
more  easily  seen,  and  more  readily  comprehended.    It  may  easily 
be  seen,  in  this  case,  that  all  its  value  consists  in  the  enjoyment, 
which  dther  attends^  or  follows  it»    All  the  exercises  of  virtue  are 
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delightful  in  themselves.  It  is  delightful  to  do  good  to  others  ;  to  see 
them  happy,  and  made  happy  by  our  means ;  to  enjoy  peace  of 
Conscience,  and  self-approbatjon.  These  and  the  hke  enjoyments, 
may  be  said  to  attend  virtue  ;  and,  it  is  well  known,  enter  largely 
into  every  account,  which  is  given  of  its  excellence.  Tht  Con$t* 
qutnces  of  virtue  are  no  other,  than  the  ^ood,  which  it  produces  in 
originating,  and  increasing,  social  happmess:  and  these,  together 
wim  the  articles  involved  in  the  two  preceding  considerations, 
make  up  the  whole  amount  of  all  the  commendations  of  this  divine 
object,  given  either  by  the  Scriptmxjs,  or  by  mankind.  The  ex- 
cellence of  virtue,  therefore,  consists  wholly  in  this  :  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  good^  that  is,  of  happiness  ^  the  Ultimate  good;  the  only 
thing,  K)r  which  virtue  is  valuable. 

Virtue  in  God,  or  Benevolence,  is  on  all  hands  considered  as  the 
glory,  and  excellency,  of  the  divine  character.  What  is  Benevo- 
lence ?  The  love  of  doing  good ;  or  a  disposition  to  produce  hap- 
piness. In  what  does  its  excellence  consist ?  In  this:  that  it  is 
the  voluntary  cause  of  happiness.  Take  away  this  single  attribute 
of  Virtue  ;  and  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  its  excellence  is  all  taken 
away  also. 

Tnese  observations  prove,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  happiness  is  the 
only  Ultimate  good ;  and  that  virtue  is  termed  good,  only  as  being 
the  cause  of  happiness. 

3dly.  Virtue  is  the  only  original  cause  of  happiness. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  Involuntary  beifigs  can,  of 
themselves,  produce  nothing ;  as  being  absolutely  inactive ;  and 
that  there  are  no  Active  beings,  beside  those  which  are  Voluntary. 
But  voluntary  beings  produce  happiness,  only  when  they  are  dis- 
posed to  produce  it :  and  the  only  disposition,  which  prompts  to 
the  production  of  it,  is  Virtue.  This  is  so  obvious,  after  what  has 
been  said,  as  to  need  no  further  illustration. 

Contrivance  and  Activity  are  the  original  sources  of  all  the  ef- 
fects, or  changes,  which  take  place  in  the  Universe ;  particularly 
of  all  the  happiness,  which  it  contains.  Contrivance  and  Activity 
in  the  Creator  gave  birth  to  all  existence,  except  his  own.  Con- 
trivance and  Activity  in  Intelligent  creatures,  under  God,  give  birth 
to  all  the  happiness,  of  which  they  are  the  sources  to  themselves 
and  each  other. 

Minds  are  active,  only  by  means  of  the  power  of  Willing.  The 
two  great  dispositions  of  minds,  by  which  all  their  volitions  are 
characterised,  and  directed,  are  Benevolence  and  Selfishness-^  Be- 
nevolence is  Virtue ;  Selfishness  is  Sin.  Benevolence  aims  to 
promote  happiness  in  all  beings  capable  of  happiness :  Selfish- 
ness, at  the  promotion  of  the  private,  separate  happiness  of  one  ^ 
subordinating  to  it  that  of  all  others,  ana  opposing  that  of  others, 
whenever  it  is  considered  as  inconsistent  with  that  of  one's  self. 
Benevolence^  therefore,  directs  the  whole  active  power,  or  energy,  of 
^'^^  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  to  the  production  of  the  most  extensive 
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luqtpiness.  This  is  what  1  intend  by  the  Utility  of  Vitiue  ;  and  that^ 
in  which,  as  it  appears  to  my  own  view,  all  its  excellence  is  found* 
Sin  is  naturally,  and  necessarily,  the  parent  of  misery ;  since  it 
arms  every  individual  against  the  interest  of  every  other. 

Were  sin  in  its  own  proper  tendency  to  produce,  invariablyi 
the  same  good,  which  it  is  the  tendency  ot  virtue  to  produce ;  were 
it  the  means,  invariably,  of  the  same  glory  to  God,  and  of  the  same 
enjoyment  to  the  Universe  ;  no  reason  is  apparent  to  me,  why  it 
would  not  become  excellent,  commendable,  and  rewardable,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  Virtue  now  is.  Were  Virtue  regularly  to  effectu- 
ate the  same  dishonour  to  God,  and  the  same  misery  to  Intelligent 
Creatures,  now  effectuated  by  sin  ;  I  see  no  reason,  why  we  should 
not  attribute  to  it  all  the  odiousness,  blameworthiness,  and  desert 
of  punishment,  which  we  now  attribute  to  Sin.  All  this  is,  I  con- 
fess, impossible  ;  and  is  rendered  so  by  the  nature  of  these  things. 
Still  the  supposition  may  be  allowably  made  for  the  purposes  of 
discussion. 

The  great  objection  to  this  doctrine  arises  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  subject*  It  is  this  :  that  if  Virtue  is  founded  in  Utility j 
then  Utility  becomes  the  Measure  of  virtue^  and^  of  course^  the  Rule 
of  all  our  moral  conduct.  This  is  the  error  of  Godwin;  and,  in  an 
indefinite  degree,  of  Paley^  and  several  other  writers.  Were  we 
omniscient,  and  able  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  all  the  effects  of 
our  conduct;  this  consequence  must  undoubtedly.be  admitted. 
To  the  eye  of  God  it  is  the  real  rule.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  deni- 
ed, that  he  has  chosen,  and  required,  that  to  be  done  by  his  Intelli- 
Sent  creatures,  which  is  most  useful ;  or,  in  other  words,  most  pro- 
uctive  of  good  to  the  universe,  and  of  glory  to  himself;  rather 
than  that  which  is  less  so.  But,  to  us.  Utility,  as  judged  of  by  our- 
selves, cannot  be  a  proper  rule  of  moral  conduct.  The  real  use^ 
fulness  of  our  conduct^  or  its  usefulness  upon  the  whoUy  lies  in  the 
nature  of  all  its  effects^  considered  as  one  aggregate.  But  nothing  is 
more  evident,  than  that  few,  very  few  indeco,  of  these,  can  ever 
be  known  to  us  by  our  own  foresight.  If  the  information,  given 
us  by  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject,  were  to  be  lost ;  we 
should  be  surprised  to  see  how  small  was  the  number  of  cases,  in 
which  this  knowledge  was  attainable,  even  in  a  moderate  degree ; 
and  how  much  uncertainty  attended  even  these.  As,  therefore,  we 
are  unable  to  discern  with  truth,  or  probability,  the  real  usefulness 
of  our  conduct ;  it  is  impossible,  that  our  moral  actions  should  be 
safely  guided  by  this  rule. 

The  Bible  is,  with  the  plainest  evidence,  the  only  safe  rule,  by 
which  moral  beings  can,  in  this  world,  direct  their  conduct.  The 
precepts  of  this  Sacred  Volume  were  all  formed  by  Him,  who 
alone  sees  the  end  from  the  beginnings  and  who  alone,  therefore,  un- 
derstands the  real  nature  of  all  moral  actions.  No  other  being  is 
able  to  determine  how  far  any  action  is,  upon  the  whole,  usenil, 
or  noxious ;  or  to  make  Utility  the  measure  of  Virtue.    As  well 
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might  a  man  determine,  that  a  path,  whose  direction  he  can 
cem  only  for  a  furlong,  will  conduct  him  in  a  straight  course  to  a 
city,  distant  from  him  a  thousand  miles,  as  to  determine,  that  an 
action,  whose  immediate  tendency  he  perceives  to  be  useful,  will 
therefore  be  useful,  through  a  thousand  years,  or  even  through  ten. 
How  much  less  able  must  he  be  to  perceive  what  will  be  its  real 
tendency  in  the  remote  ages  of  endless  duration.  It  is  impossible 
therefore,  that  utility,  as  decided  by  our  judgment,  should  become 
the  rule  of  moral  action. 

It  has  also  been  objected  to  this  doctrine,  that  if  Virtue  is  found- 
ed in  Utility,  every  things  vshich  is  useful^  must  so  far  be  viriuoiut» 
This  objection  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer.  Voluntary  us«> 
fulness  is  the  only  virtue.  A  smatterer  in  moral  philosophy  knowSi 
that  understandinj^  and  will,  arc  necessary  to  the  existence  of  vir- 
tue. He  who  informs  us,  that,  if  virtue  is  founded  in  utility,  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  and  minerals,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  t&e 
stars,  must  be  virtuous,  so  far  as  they  are  useful,  is  either  dispos- 
ed to  trifle  with  mankind  for  his  amusement,  or  supposes  them  to 
be  triflers. 

REMARKS. 

1  St.  From  these  observations  we  learriy  in  an  interesting  HMmner, 
the  desirableness  of  virtue. 

The  whole  tendency  of  virtue  is  to  promote  happiness ;  and 
this  is  its  only  ultimate  tendency.  It  prefers,  of  course,  the  greater 
happiness  to  the  less,  and  the  greatest,  always,  to  that  which  can 
exist  in  a  subordinate  degree*  It  difluses  happiness  every  where, 
and  to  every  being  capable  of  receiving  it,  so  far  as  this  difliision 
is  in  its  power.  In  this  respect  it  knows  no  distinction  of  family, 
country,  or  world ;  and  operates  to  the  benefit  of  those,  who  are 
near,  more  than  to  that  of  those,  who  are  distant,  only  because  its 
operations  will  be  more  effectual,  and  because,  when  all  pursue 
tnis  course,  the  greatest  good  will  be  done  to  all.  Its  emcacy 
also  is  complete.  The  object  at  which  it  aims,  it  can  accomplish. 
It  can  contrive,  it  can  direct,  it  can  effectuate.  To  do  good  is  its 
happiness  J  as  well  as  its  tendency.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  in- 
attentive, never  discouraged,  never  disposed  to  relax  its  efforts. 
Thus  it  is  a  perennial  spring,  whose  waters  never  fail ;  a  spring, 
at  which  thousands  and  millions  may  slake  their  thirst  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  of  which  the  streams  are  always  pure,  healthful,  and 
i^freshing. 

MLjm  We  learn  from  the  same  observations  the  odious  nature  of 

or  Selfishness,  aiming  supremely  at  the  private,  separate 

of  an  individual,  and  subordinating  to  it  the  good  of  adll 

I  confines  its  efforts,  of  course,  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  one's 

^*'  All  the  individuals  also,  in  whom  this  spirit  prevails,  have, 

"  ^personal  good,  to  which  each  suboroinates  every  other 
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f;ood.  There  are,  therefore,  as  imny  separate  interests  in  a  ool-* 
ection  of  selfish  beings,  as  there  arc  individuals  ;  and  to  each  of 
these  interests  the  individual,  whose  it  is,  intends  to  make  those  of 
all  others  subservient.  Of  consequence,  these  interests  cannot 
fail  to  clash ;  and  the  individuals  to  oppose,  and  contend  with,  each 
other.  Hence  an  unceasing  course  of  hatred,  wrath,  revenge,  and 
violence,  must  prevail  among  beings  of  this  character ;  of  private 
quarrels,  and  public  wars.  All,  wno  oppose  this  darling  interest, 
are  regarded  by  the  individual  as  his  enemies  :  and  thus  all  natur- 
ally become  the  enemies  of  all.  Where  this  disposition  is  in  a 
great  measure  unrestrained,  it  makes  an  individual  a  tyrant,  and  a 
society,  a  collection  of  banditti.  Where  it  is  wholly  unrestrained, 
it  converts  Intelligent  beings  into  fiends,  and  their  habitation  into 
helL 

,  The  ruling  principle,  here,  is  to  gain  good  from  oihersj  and  not 
to  communicate  it  to  them.  This  darling  spirit,  so  chenshed  by 
mankind,  so  active  in  the  present  world,  so  indulged,  flattered,  and 
boasted  of,  by  those  who  possess  it,  is,  instead  of  being  wise  and 
profitable,  plainly  foolish,  shameful,  ruinous,  and  deserving  of  the 
most  intense  reprobation.  Notwitstanding  all  the  restraints,  laid 
upon  it  by  the  good  providence  of  God ;  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  Ufe,  which  prevents  us  from  forming  permanent  plans, 
making  great  acquisitions  to  ourselves,  and  producing  great  mis- 
chiefs to  others  ;  notwithstanding  the  weakness,  fi*ailty,  and  fear, 
which  continually  attend  us  ;  notwitstanding  the  efficacy  of  natural 
afiection,  the  power  of  conscience  and  the  benevolent  influence  of 
Religion  on  the  affairs  of  mankind  ;  it  makes  the  present  world  an 
uncomfortable  and  melancholy  residence ;  and  creates  three 
fourths  of  the  misery,  suffered  by  the  race  of  Adam. 

All  these  evils  exist,  because  men  are  disinclined  to  do  good, 
or  to  be  voluntarily  useful.  Were  they  only  disposed  to  promote 
each  other's  happiness,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  useful  to  each 
other;  the  world  would  become  a  pleasant  and  desirable  habita- 
tion. The  calamities,  immediately  brought  upon  us  by  Provi- 
dence, would  be  found  to  be  few ;  those,  induced  by  men  upon 
themselves  and  each  other,  would  vanish ;  and  in  their  place  be- 
neficence would  spread  its  innumerable  blessings. 

Sdly.  These  observations  strongly  exhibit  to  us  the  miserable  state 
4^  the  world  of  Perdition. 

In  this  melancholy  region  no  good  is  done,  nor  intended  to  be 
done.  No  good  is  therefore  enjojned.  Still,  the  mind  retains  its 
original  activity ;  and  is  wise  ana  vigorous  to  do  evil^  although  it  has 
neither  knowledge^  nor  inclination,  to  do  good.  Here,  all  the  pas- 
sions of  a  selfish  spirit  are  let  loose  ;  and  riot,  and  reign,  and  rav- 
age. Here,  therefore,  all  are  enemies.  Here,  the  wretched  indi- 
vidual, surveying  the  vast  regions  around  him,  and  casting  his  eyes 
forward  into  the  immeasurable  progress  of  eternity,  sees  himself 
absolutely  alone  in  the  midst  of  millions,  in  solitude  complete  and 
Vol.  III.  21 
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endless.  Here,  voluntary  usefulness  is  for  ever  unknown,  and  un- 
heard of;  while  selfishness  in  all  its  dreadful  forms  assumes  an  un- 
disputed, an  unresisted,  dominion,  a  terrible  despotism ;  and  fills 
the  world  around  her  with  rage  and  wretchedness,  with  terror  and 
doubt,  with  desolation  and  despair. 

4thly«  How  delightful  a  view  do  these  observations  me  of  Heaven  ! 

Heaven  is  the  world  of  voluntary  usefulness.  The  only  disposi- 
tion of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^  is  to  do  good ; 
their  only  employment,  to  produce  happiness.  In  this  employ- 
ment all  the  energy  of  sanctified  and  perfect  minds  is  exerted  with- 
out weariness,  andf  without  end.  How  vast,  then,  how  incompre- 
hensible, how  endlessly  increasing,  must  be  the  mass  of  happiness, 
hrought  by  their  united  efforts  into  being !  How  ample  a  provbion 
must  it  be  for  all  the  continually  expSndine  wishes,  the  continual- 
ly enlarging  capacities,  of  its  elorious  inhabitants !  How  wonder- 
fmly,  also,  must  the  sum  of  enjo}rment  be  enhanced  to  each,  when 
we  remember,  that  he  will  experience  the  same  delight  in  the  good 
enjoyed  by  others,  as  in  that  which  is  immediately  his  own!  Who 
would  not  labour  to  gain  an  entrance  into  such  a  world  as  this  ? 
Who  would  not  bend  all  his  efforts,  exhaust  all  his  powers,  en- 
counter any  earthly  suffering,  and  resolutely  overcome  every  earth- 
ly obstacle,  to  acquire  that  divine  and  dehghtiul  character  of  vol- 
untary usefulness,  which  makes  heaven  such  a  world ;  which 
makes  it  the  place  of  God's  peculiar  presence,  the  means  of  his 
highest  glory,  and  the  mansion  of  everlasting  hfe,  peace,  and  joy, 
to  nis  children  ? 


SEiEtMON  C. 


THB    LAW   or    GOD. THE   DECALOGUE. THE     FIRST    COMMAND- 
MENT. 


Exodus  zx.  8  — Thou  Aalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me. 

1|T  the  series  of  discourses,  which  I  have  lately  delivered  con- 
cerning the  two  great  commands  of  the  Moral  Law,  it  has,  if  J 
mistake  not,  been  sufficiently  shown,  that  the  disposition,  required 
by  the  Creator  of  his  Intellieent  creatures  in  this  law,  is  Distnier- 
csted  Love^  or  the  Spirit  of  doing  good.  The  tendency  of  this  dis- 
position is  always  to  do  what  is  right.  It  will  not,  however,  fol- 
low, that  the  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  will  be  able  always  to  discern 
the  course  of  conduct,  which  it  ought,  upon  the  whole,  to  pursue* 
The  disposition  may,  with  absolute  correctness,  dictate  what  is 
absolutely  proper  to  be  done  in  a  case,  already  before  the  view  of 
the  mind;  ana  vet  the  mind  be  wholly  ignorant,  whether  that 
case,  or  the  conduct  in  question,  is  such,  as  would,  upon  the  whole, 
be  best  for  it  to  pursue ;  or  whether  superior  wisdom  would  not 
be  able  to  devise  for  it  other,  and  much  more  desirable,  courses 
of  action.  A  child  may  be  perfectly  holy ;  and  yet  possess  too 
little  understanding  to  know  in  what  way  he  may  best  act ;  in  what 
way  he  may  most  promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  or  the  good  of  himself.  His  disposition  may 
prompt  to  that,  which  is  exactly  right,  m  all  the  conduct,  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  his  understanding.  Yet,  if  he  had  more  com- 
prehensive views,  he  might  discern  for  more  desirable  modes  of 
action,  in  which  he  might  oe  much  more  useful,  than  in  any  which 
he  is  at  present  able  to  devise.     He  may  be  able  to  apply  the  two 

fjreat  commands  of  the  Moral  Law,  which  have  been  so  extensive- 
y  considered,  with  exact  propriety  to  all  such  cases,  as  are  actu- 
ally within  his  view ;  ana  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  devise  for 
himself  those  kinds  of  conduct,  in  which  his  obedience  to  these 
commands  might  be  most  profitably  employed. 

What  is  true  of  a  child,  is  true,  in  diiierent  degrees,  of  all  Intel- 
ligent creatures.  God  only,  as  was  shown  in  a  former  discourse, 
is  able  to  discern,  and  to  prescribe,  the  conduct,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  proper  for  such  creatures  to  pursue.  He  sees  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end;  and  perfecdy  understands  the  nature,  and 
the  consequences,  of  all  Intelligent  action.  This  knowledge, 
which  he  alone  possesses,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  this  pur- 
pose, enables  him  to  accomplish  it  in  a  manner  absolutely  pefMctl 
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What  is  true,  in  this  respect,  of  Intelligent  creatures  universally, 
is  peculiarly  true  of  Sinfw  creatures.  The  disposition  of  sinners 
leads  them,  of  course,  to  that  conduct,  which  is  wrong  and  mis- 
chievous. They  are,  therefore,  always  in  danger  of  erring  from 
mere  disposition.  Besides,  sin  renders  the  mind  voluntarUy  tg^no- 
rant;  and  in  this  manner,  also,  exposes  it  continually  to  error.  A 
great  part  of  all  the  false  opinions,  entertained  by  mankind  con- 
eerning  their  duty,  are  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  biasses  of  a 
sinful  £sposition.  None  are  so  blind,  none  so  erroneous,  as  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  see. 

From  a  merciful  regard  to  these  circumstances,  particularly,  of 
mankind,  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  them  his  pleasure, 
and  their  duty ;  to  disclose  to  them  all  those  modes  of  moral  ac« 
tion,  all  those  kinds  of  moral  conduct,  in  which  they  may  most 
^  promote  his  glory,  and  their  own  good.  The  importance  of  this 
Revelation  is  evidenced,  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  the  moral  situ* 
ation  of  that  part  of  the  human  race,  to  whom  it  has  never  been 
published,  i  need  not  inform  you,  that  they  have  been  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  true  God,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  principles  and 
precepts,  of  the  moral  system ;  that  they  have  worshipped  men, 
animals,  evil  spirits,  and  gods  of  gold  and  silver,  of  wood  and  stone. 
I  need  not  inform  you,  that  they  have  violated  every  moral  pre- 
cept, and  every  dictate  of  natural  affection.  I  need  not  inform 
you,  that  without  Revelation  we  should  have  been  heathen  also ; 
and  should^  in  all  probability,  have  been  this  day  prostrating  our- 
selves before  an  ox  or  an  ape,  or  passing  children  through  the  fire 
unto  Moloch. 

Among  the  several  parts  of  the  Revelation,  which  has  raised 
our  moral  condition  so  greatly  above  that  of  the  heathen,  the  Dec^ 
alogue^  is   eminently  distinguished.     The  decalogue  is  a  larger 
summary  of  our  duty,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  two  great 
conmiands,  already  considered.     The  same  things,  in  substance, 
are  required  in  it;  but  they  are  branched  out  into  various  impor- 
tant particulars ;  all  of  them  supremely  necessary  to  be  known  by 
us.     To  enforce  their  importance  on  our  minds,  God  was  pleased 
to  utter  the  several  precepts,  contained  in  this  summary,  with  his 
*own  voice  ;  and  to  write  them  with  his  own  finger  on  two  tables 
of  stone,  fashioned  by  himself.     They  were  published,  also,  amid 
the  thunderings  and  lightnings  of  Mount  Sinai,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  cloud,  by  which  it  was  enveloped,  and  out  of  the  flame,  which 
ascended  from  its  summit. 

The  four  first  of  the  commands,  contained  in  the  decalogue,  reg- 
ulate our  immediate  duty  to  God ;  the  six  last,  our  duty  to  men. 
The  former  were  written  on  one^  properly  called  the  Jirstj  table ; 
the  latter  on  another,  usually  styled  tne  second,  table. 

Two  of  these  commands,  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  second 
table,  dse  positive,  that  is,  direct  injunctions  of  our  duty:  the  re- 
maining eight  are  negative^  or  prohibitory .     Both  classes,  however. 
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are  of  exactly  the  same  extent:  those,  which  are  positive,  forbid- 
ding the  conduct,  which  is  contraiy  to  what  they  enjoin;  and 
those,  which  are  negative,  requiring  that,  which  is  contrary  to  idiat 
they  forbid. 

The  first  of  these  commands  is  the  text.     The  duty,  enjoined  in 
it,  is  oi  such  a  nature,  that,  to  a  mind  governed  by  the  cuctates  of 
reason,  an  express  injunction  of  it  would  seem  in  a  great  measure 
unnecessary,  if  not  altogether  superfluous.     So  vast  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  God,  and  every  possible  substitute,  that 
sober  contemplation  would  scarcely  suspect  it  to  be  possible  for 
a  man,  who  is  not  bereft  of  Reason,  to  put  any  other  bein^  into 
his  place,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  most  wandering  rancr. 
How  unlike  all  other  beings  must  He  evidently  be,  who  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth;  whose  breath  kindled  the  sun  and  the 
stars ;  ahd  whose  hand  rolls  the  planets  through  immensity !  How 
infinitely  superior  does  he  obviously  appear  to  every  thing,  which 
he  has  made ;  and  how  infinitely  remote  from  any  rival,  or  any 
second !     Still,  experience  has  amply  testified,  that  mankind  have, 
almost  without  ceasing,  substituted  other  Grods  for  Jehovah. 
Nay,  it  has  clearly  evinced,  not  onljf  that  we  need  to  be  taught  the 
duty,  required  by  him  in  the  text,  but  that  no  precepts,  no  instruc- 
tions, and  no  motives,  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  world  in 
obedience  to  this  first  and  greatest  law  of  moral  conduct.  Nothing, 
indeed,  has  so  strongly  evinced  the  madness  of  the  human  heart, 
as  the  conduct,  which  it  has  exhibited  towards  the  Creator  ;  and 
the  idolatry,  which  it  has  rendered  to  a  vast  multitude  of  the  works 
of  his  hands. 

The  word,  gods^  in  this  passage,  may  bo  regarded  as  denoting 
not  only  the  varioiis  objects  of  religious  worship,  but  also  all  the  ob^ 
jects  of  supreme  regard,  affection,  or  esteem.  The  command,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  expressed  in  the  absolute,  or  universal,  manner, 
and  may  be  fairly  considered  as  including  every  thing,  to  which 
mankind  render,  or  can  be  supposed  to  render,  such  regard*  The 
phrase,  before  me,  is  equivalent  to  the  expressions,  in  my  sighi^  in 
mv presence ;  and'teach  us  that  no  such  gods  are  to  be  acmiitted 
within  the  omnipresence,  or  within  the  view  of  the  omniscience, 
of  Jehovah.  With  these  explanations,  it  will  be  easily  seen, 
that  the  text  indispensablv  requires  us  to  acknowledge  the  real 
God  as  our  God;  and  forbids  us  to  regard  any  other  being  in  this 
character. 

To  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  our  God  is  to  love  him  supremely, 
to  fear  before  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  to  serve  him  throughout 
all  our  days ;  in  absolute  preference  to  every  other  being.  In  this 
manner  we  testify,  that  we  esteem  him  infinitely  more  excellent, 
venerable,  and  deserving  of  our  obedience,  than  all  other  beings. 
After  the  observations,  which  I  have  heretofore  made  concenung 
these  subjects,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  exjiatiate  on  them  at  the 
present  time.     I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  this  is  the 
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highesti  the  noblest,  and  the  best,  service,  which  we  can  render  to 
Stnv  being,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  acknowledge  any 
being  as  God.  When  we  render  this  service  to  Jehovah,-  we  ac- 
knowledge him  in  his  true  character.  He  is  infinitely  the  greatest, 
and  the  best,  of  all  beings;  and  we  are  under  infinitely  greater 
obligatiqns  to  him,  than  to  any  other.  Of  course,  his  clamis  to 
this  service  firom  us,  and  from  all  other  Intelligent  creatures,  are 
supreme,  and  exclusive.  When  it  is  rendered  by  them,  God  is 
acknowledged  to  be  what  he  is ;  thus  divinely  great  and  excellent. 
At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  we  declare,  that  by  his 
character,  and  by  his  blessings,  he  has  laid  us  under  the  highest 
obligations  to  such  conduct. 

As  this  is  the  only  true,  natural,  and  proper,  acknowledgment  of 
God;  so,  when  we  render  the  same  service  to  any  creature,  we 
acknowledge  that  creature  as  our  God.  In  this  conduct  we  are 
guilty  of  two  gross  and  abominable  sins.  In  the  first  place,  we 
elevate  the  being,  wRo  is  thus  regarded,  to  the  character,  and  station, 
of  a  God:  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  remove  the  true  God,  in 
our  heart,  from  his  own  character  of  infinite  glory,  and  excellence, 
and  from  that  exalted  station,  which  he  holds  as  the  infinite  Ruler, 
and  Benefactor,  of  the  Universe.  This  sin  is  a  complication  oi 
wickedness,  wonderfully  various  and  dreadfiil.  In  truth,  it  is  a 
comprehensive  sununary  of  iniquity,  and  the  basis  of  all  the  crimes 
which  are  committed  by  Intelligent  creatures.  The  evil,  involved 
in  it,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  learned  from  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

1st.   We  are  in  this  conduct  guilty  of  the  grossest  Falsehood. 

We  practically  deny,  that  Jehovah  is  possessed  of  those  attri- 
butes, which  alone  demand  such  service  from  Intelligent  creatures; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  being, 
to  whom  we  render  this  service,  is  invested  with  these  attributes. 
No  falsehoods  can  be  so  gross,  or  so  abominable,  as  these*  Nor 
tan  they  be  uttered  in  any  manner,  so  forcible,  so  provoking,  or  so 
guilty.  Our  practice  is  the  real  interpreter  of  our  thoughts.  The 
tongue  may  utter  any  thing  at  pleasure ;  but  tke  heart  is  always 
disclosed  by  the  language  oi  the  life. 

2dly.  In  this  conduct,  alsoj  we  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  InjuS' 
rice. 

This  evil  is  likewise  two-fold.  First;,  we  violate  the  rightfiil 
claim  of  Jehovah  to  the  service  of  Intelligent  creatures :  and  sec- 
ondly ;  we  render  to  a  creature  the  sen'ice  which  is  due  to  Him 
alone.  The  right,  which  God  has  to  this  service,  is  supreme,  and 
unalienable.  He  is  our  Maker,  and  Preserver.  We  are  in  the 
most  absolute  sense  his  property ;  and  are  bound,  therefore,  by 
the  highest  obligation,  to  be  voluntarily  his ;  cheerfully  to  resign 
ourselves  to  his  pleasure,  and  to  be  employed  in  doing  his  will. 
The  obligations,  arising  from  this  source,  are  not  a  Uttle  enhanced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  service,  which  he  actually  requires  of  us,  15  it 
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the  highest  degree  profitable  to  ourselves :  our  highest  excellence, 
our  greatest  honour,  and  our  supreme  happiness.  At  the  same  time, 
these  obli^tions  are  wonderfully  increased  by  the  consideration, 
that  God  is  infinitely  excellent  and  amiable,  and  therefore  claims 
this  testimony  of  the  heart  as  the  just  and  perfect  acknowledgment 
of  his  perfect  character.  Were  nc  not  our  Creator,  nor  our  Pre- 
server, we  could  not  still  refuse  to  render  him  this  regard,  vrithout 
theereatest  injury  to  so  glorious  a  Being. 

The  created  object,  to  which  we  actually  yield  this  service,  is 
destitute  of  all  claims  to  it.  In  rendering  it  to  him,  therefore,  we 
add  insult  to  injustice ;  and,  not  contented  with  denying,  and  violat- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Creator,  we  prefer  to  him,  in  this  manner,  a 
being  who  is  less  than  nothings  and  vanity^ 

3aJy.  We  are  also  guilty  of  the  vilest  Ingratitude. 
From  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  of  God,  we  derive  our 
being,  our  blessings,  and  our  hopes.  He  created  us,  he  preserves 
us ;  and  he  daily  loads  us  with  his  loving-kindness.  He  ^ve  his 
Son  to  die  for  us ;  and  sent  his  Spirit  to  sanctify  us.  It  is  unpossi- 
ble,  that  we  should  be  in  any  circumstances,  which  demand  equal 
gratitude  towards  any,  or  towards  all,  created  beings.  The  ser- 
vice, which  he  actually  requires  as  the  requital  of  all  this  benefi- 
cence, is  no  other  than  in  our  thoughts,  affections,  and  conduct,  to 
acknowledge  him  to  be  what  he  is;  to  reverence  him,  as  being  infi- 
nitely great;  to  love  him,  as  infinitely  excellent ;  and  to  serve  him 
as  the  infinil|j|gr  righteous  and  reasonable  Ruler  of  all  things. 
What  ingratifSde  can  be  compared  with  that  of  a  creature,  who 
refiises  tms  service  ?  Yet  even  this  ingratitude  is  mightily  enhanced 
by  the  wanton  wickedness  of  transferring  the  regara,  which  is  due 
to  him  only,  to  one  of  his  creatures  :  a  creature  like  ourselves  ; 
perhaps  inferior  to  ourselves :  a  being,  in  this  view,  of  no  worth ; 
to  whom  we  are  under  no  obUgations ;  and  who  has  not  the  small- 
est claim  to  any  such  homage.  What  crime  can  be  more  provok- 
ing, or  more  guilty,  than  the  preference  of  such  a  creature  to  such 
a  God? 

It  was  observed  above,  that  the  sin,  forbidden  in  the  text,  is 
wickedness,  wonderfully  complicated.  Nothing  would  be  more 
easy,  than  to  show,  that  pride,  rebellion,  hatr^  of  excellence, 
blasphemy,  and  many  other  sins,  are  included  in  this  conduct.  It 
would,  however,  be  unnecessary  for  the  present  design,  and  the 
time,  which  such  an  examination  would  demand,  will,  if  I  mistake 
not,  be  more  profitably  employed  in  attending  to  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  thess  observations  we  learn,  that  Idolatry  it  asinofdU 
Jirst  magniiude. 

That  a  sin,  which  combines  in  itself  Falsehood,  Injustice,  and 
Ingratitude,  pride,  rebellion,  and  blasphemy,  all  existing  in  the 
grossest  and  most  impodent  4egree|  isof  the  first  Okagnitade^  qaa- 
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not  be  questioned,  with  reason,  or  decency.     Equally  evident  is  it, 
that  a  sin,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  other  wickedness,  must  be 
peculiarly  enormous.     That  such  is  the  nature  of  Idolatry  is  un- 
answerably proved  by  the  fact,  that,  wherever  God  is  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  manner  above  described,  the  moral  character  is  of  course, 
spotless  and  unblameable.     The  commencement  of  turi)itude  in 
an  Intelligent  creature  is  his  alienation  from  God,  and  his  prefer- 
ence of  some  other  object  to  Jehovah.     In  proportion  to  the  prev- 
alence of  this  spirit,  wickedness  of  every  kind  prevails ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  degree,  in  which  the  soul  overcomes,  and  re- 
nounces, this  preference,  it  becomes  possessed  of  moral  excellence 
in  all  its  forms.     This  truth  is  strongly  seen  in  the  character,  and 
conduct,  of  all  those  virtuous  men,  whose  history  is  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures.     In  a  manner  scarcely  less  forcible,  or  certain,  it 
is  also  seen  in  the  experience  of  mankind.     All  virtue  flourishes, 
wherever  God  is  acknowledged  according  to  the  import  of  the 
text :    and  wherever  he  is  not  thus  acknowledged,  all  virtue  de- 
cays, and   dies.     The   great,   open,  public  acKnowled^ent  of 
God  is  exhibited  in  the  solemnities  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Uie  Sanc- 
tuary.    Wherever  these  exist  uniformly,  and  prosperously,  good- 
ness of  character,  and  of  life,  will  be  regularly  found  to  prevail. 
Wherever  they  decline,  or  vanish,  virtue  invariably  vanishes  with 
them. 

Nor  is  this  truth  less  evident  from  the  personal  experience  of 
every  Christian.  Whenever  he  magnifies  in  his  hMl  nis  Father, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  all  his  affections  are  puraied,  evangeli- 
cal, and  heavenly.  His  conversation  is  such  as  becometh  eodliness ; 
and  his  life  adorns  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  ;  is  a  happy  re- 
semblance of  the  celestial  character,  and  a  delightful  preparation 
for  celestial  enjo3rment.  But  when  he  ceases,  for  a  time,  to  yield 
this  glorv  to  his  Maker ;  when  the  importance  of  the  divine  char- 
acter is  lessened,  or  obscured,  in  his  eyes ;  when  God  becomes  to 
the  view  of  his  mind  less  venerable,  less  excellent,  and  less  love- 
ly ;  his  apprehensions  of  spiritual  objects  are  clouded  and  dim ; 
his  virtuous  affections  are  cold,  inactive,  and  lifeless.  His  pur- 
poses are  bounded  by  the  present  world,  and  centered  in  himself; 
and  his  life  is  devested  of  its  former  beauty,  worth  and  enjoyment. 
God  is  the  Sun  of  the  Soul.  Wherever  he  shines  ;  there  is  more 
moral  day,  warmth,  life,  and  energy.  There,  every  thing  excel- 
lent springs  up  beneath  his  quickening  beams  ;  grows  unceasingly 
with  vigour  and  beauty ;  and  ripens  into  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  this  divine  luminary,  the  soul  is  darkened 
by  night,  and  chilled  by  a  moral  winter.  Its  views  become  dim, 
its  affections  frozen  and  torpid,  and  its  progress  through  life  a 
scene  of  desolation. 

2dly.  The  same  observations  teach  usy  that  all  mankind  are  guilty 
nf  Idolatry. 

Covetousness  is  styled  idolatry  by  St.  Paul ;  and  stubhomntss 
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bj  the  IVophet  Samuel.  To  many  bther  sins  this  title  is  obvioiulyp 
and  to  all  sin  really,  applicable.  Sin,  universally,  is  no  other  than 
selfishness ;  or  a  preference  of  one's  self  to  aU  other  beings,  and 
one's  private  interests  and  gratifications  to  the  well-beine  of  the 
universe ;  of  God  and  the  Intelligent  creation.  Of  this  selfishness 
all  men  are  more  or  less  the  subjects.  In  the  exercise  of  it,  they 
love  and  serve  themselves,  rather  than  the  Creator j  who  %$  ilesitd 
for  ever.  Amen.  No  beings,  except  those  who  inhabit  the  world 
of  perdition,  are  probably  more  undeserving  of  this  high  regard. 
We  are  not  only  little  and  insignificant,  bom  of  the  dust  andkin* 
dred  to  animals ;  but  we  are,  and  are  in  this  very  conduct,  odious 
and  alhomhuAle^  drinking  iniqtuty  tike  water.  To  ourselves  w^ 
render  that  supreme  regard,  whicn  is  due  to  God  only.  Thus  we 
literally  idolize  ourselves :  and,  as  every  man  living  is  guilty  of 
this  conduct,  every  man  livine  is  essentially  an  Idolater. 

This  spirit  manifests  itself,  however,  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  forms.  The  parent  often  idolizes  his  child ;  the  beauty,  her 
face,  her  form ;  tne  man  of  genius,  his  talents ;  the  ambitious  man. 
his  feme,  power,  or  station ;  the  miser,  his  gold ;  the  accomplishea 
man,  his  manners ;  the  ostentatious  man,  his  villa ;  and  the  sensu- 
alist, his  pleasures.  By  ail  these,  however,  a  single  spirit  is  che- 
rished, and  discovered.  The  parent  doats  upon  his  chad,  because 
it  is  Aif  child.  Had  it  been  oom  of  other  parents  ;  it  might,  in* 
deed,  be  occasionally  agreeable  to  him,  but  would  never  have  be* 
come  an  object  of  this  peculiar  fondness. 

This  is  unanswerably  evinced  by  experience  :  particularly  by 
the  fiict,  that  much  more  promising  and  en^ging  children  are 
never  thus  doated  upon,  when  they  are  the  children  of  his  fellow- 
men.  What  is  true  of  this  instance  is  generally  true  of  the  others* 
Our  homage  is  rendered  to  our  own  talents,  {xisscssions  and  enjoy- 
ments ;  not  to  those  of  our  fellow-men.  One  spirit,  therefcMre,  per- 
vades, and  reigns  throughout,  all  this  varied  laolatry* 

ddly.  With  these  observations  m  view^  we  shall  cease  to  wonder^ 
that  mankind  have  been  so  extensively  guilty  of  eoniinual  and  enor" 
moHs  sins  against  each  other. 

Sin  is  one  undivided  disposition.  If  it  exists  in  any  Intelligent 
being,  it  exists,  and  operates,  towards  any,  and  every,  odier  bemg, 
with  whom  he  is  concerned.  It  cannot  exist  towards  God,  and  not 
towards  man ;  or  towards  man,  and  not  towards  God.  It  is  a 
wrong  bias  of  the  soul ;  and,  of  course,  operates  only  to  wro!^; 
whatever  being  the  operation  may  respect. 

That  those,  who  are  guilty  of  such  falsehood  towards  Godf 
should  be  guilty  of  gross  ftilsehood  towards  each  othei*,  to  whom 
they  are  under  &r  less  obligations  of  every  kind,  is  certainhF  to  be 
expected.  That  those,  wno  with  such  gross  injustice  violste  ail 
ligh^f  ^  highest,  the  most  absolute,  should  without  rempNa  vid- 
kle  li^ts  of  so  inferior  a  nature,  is  no  less  tobe  expcctod#  &|Ulii- 
hr  is  it  a  thing  of  coarse,  tfaX  beings,  guilty^of  ittok 

VoL.in.  n 
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ingratitude,  should  be  ungrateful  to  each  other,  whenever  this  ccm- 
dact  will  serve  a  purpose.  He  that  is  uniwtj  will^  in  thi»  sense,  bt 
tmjiut  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy  ^  will  be  filthy  still. 

In  this  manner  are  explained  the  monstrous  iniquities,  which 
filled  the  heathen  world.  These  evils  commenced  in  their  Relioon. 
They  forsook  Jehovah,  and  had  other  Gods  before  him;  Gods  of 
all  kinds,  natures,  and  descriptions.  A  rational  mind,  sufficiently 
astonished  at  their  defection  from  the  true  God,  is  lost  in  amase- 
ment,  while  contemplating  the  objects  which  they  actually  wor- 
shipped. No  being,  real  or  imaginarv,  was  excluded  from  a  list 
of  their  Deities,  or  prevented  from  the  homage  of  their  devotioosy 
by  any  degree  of  stupidity,  folly,  or  wickedness.  They  worshipped 
blocks :  theV  worshipped  brutes  :  they  worshipped  men ;  usually 
the  worst  of  men :  they  worshipped  devils. 

Their  Religion,  in  all  its  solemn  services,  was  exactly  suited  to 
the  character  of  their  Gods.  Beyond  measure  was  it  stupid,  silly, 
impure,  and  depraved.  It  was  replete  with  enormous  and  unnat- 
ural cruelty.  Specimens  of  this  wickedness,  and  those  innumera* 
ble,  are  found  in  the  various  kinds  of  torture,  enjoined  as  a  religious 
penance  for  their  sins ;  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  aa(^t« 
ed  as  expiations  for  the  guilt  of  their  surviving  countrymeiu 
Among  these,  youths  of  the  noblest  birth,  the  brightest  talents,  and 
the  most  promising  character,  were,  in  several  nations,  butchered, 
by  hundreds,  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  their  Gods.  In  IBnio^ 
tariy  beside  other  human  victims,  twenty  thousand  women  are  de- 
clared, with  unquestionable  evidence,  to  be  even  now  offered  up, 
annually,  as  victims  to  religion,  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceas- 
ed husbands.  Eqtially  replenished  was  this  reU^ion  with  won- 
derful/a/^e^oc^.  All  the  oracles,  divinations,  visions,  dreams, 
and  prophecies,  of  heathenism,  were  a  mere  collection  of  lies. 
The  same  spirit  of  falsehood  pervaded  their  mythology,  their 
mysteries,  their  doctrines,  their  worship,  and  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing it.  As  their  Religion  had  no  foundation  in  Reason,  or  Revela- 
tion ;  they  were,  in  a  sense,  compelled,  if  it  was  to  be  preserved  at 
all,  to  resort  to  fraud  and  delusion,  for  the  means  both  of  supporting 
the  worship  itself,  and  the  authority  of  those  who  prescnbed  it, 
among  the  infatuated  worshippers.  Thus  the  Gods  of  the  heaihm 
were  vanity  and  a  lie :  they  that  made  them  were  like  tmto  them : 
and  so  was  every  one  who  put  his  trust  in  them.  Nor  was^this 
scheme  less  deformed  hy pollution.  In  Egyptj  Syria^  Paphosy  Bab- 
ylon^  and  Hindostan,  particularly,  both  matrons  and  virgins  were 
religiously  consecrated  to  impurity. 

By  the  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  pollution,  acted  here,  the  heathen 
nations  were  efiectually  prepared  to  perpetrate  the  same  wicked- 
ness elsewhere.  Here,  it  was  sanctioned  by  religion :  the  mind, 
therefore,  could  not  consider  it  as  very  criminal  elsewhere.  As 
all  were  thus  taught ;  these  nations  became  generally  corrupted 
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beyond  every  thing,  which  the  most  m^^nine  naginaiiofi  covU 
have  conceived. 
Allthisyhowever,  is  naturally  die  result  of  Idobtiy.  Hiat,  which 

perfect  object,  iriiicn  is  realized  by  die  devotee.  When  this  ob- 
ject, dierefore,  is  low,  debased,  impure ;  when  it  is  fiai^^  widb 
fiisehood,  injustice,  and  cruelty;  simk,  as  it  is,  Jmrnramrjljly  be- 
low the  proper  character  of  a  ^od,  it  stSl  keeps  its  station  of  supe- 
riority; and  is  still  regarded  with  the  reverence,  due  to  the  highest 
known  object  of  contemplation.  Of  consequence,  all  thiim,  be- 
side, sink  with  it ;  and  hold  a  station  in  the  eye  of  the  min^  pro- 
portionally depressed.  The  mind  itseify  partiCTJariv,  beii^  desti- 
tute of  any  higher  conceptions,  than  those  which  respect  this 
debased  object,  confcMins  aU  its  views,  affections,  and  conduct,  to 
the  character  of  its  deity ;  and,  while  it  worships  him  with  a  mix- 
tore  of  folly  and  wickedness,  it  extends  the  same  fiofly  and  wicked- 
ness in  its  various  conduct  towards  all  other  beings,  with  which  il 
correspcmds.  Thus  a  debased  God,  becomes  the  foundation  of  a 
debased  reUgion ;  and  a  debased  religion,  of  universal  turpitude  of 
character. 

4tlily.  Btnetj  we  #ee,  timi  ike  Scrtpimrts  rtpresemiUUmtrjfjm$Uf^ 
mnd  annex  ioiino  higher  pymehmenij  than  ii  desertesm 

The  debased  and  miserable  character,  which  I  have  ilescribed, 
was  the  real  character  of  the  Canammite.  They  were  guilty  of  aH 
these  iniquities ;  and  were,  therefore,  justly  the  objects  of  the  di- 
vine indication.  Infinitely  remote  fixnn  dat  innocence,  attributed 
to  them  by  Infidels,  thev  had  grown  worse  and  worse,  under  the 
ordinary  influence  of  Idolatry,  firom  the  beginning.  At  length, 
their  trnjuiij/  became  yu//  ;  and  thev  were  wiped  away  as  a  Hot, 
as  a  stain,  upon  the  Creation  of  God. 

The  same  things  are,  with  some  qualifications,  true  of  the  /i- 
raelUes.  In  the  progress  of  their  various  deflections  to  Idolatry^ 
they  became  corrupted  in  the  same  dreadfiil  manner,  were  goSkf 
of  the  same  impurity,  cruelty,  and  falsehood ;  hutchiegtd  each  other 
without  remorse ;  were  disloyal,  rebelfions,  treacherous;  (oBawM 
abandoned  villains,  to  overturn  the  government,  estabbhed  by  God 
himself;  waged  furious  dvil  wars  with  each  other;  and  made 
iheir  smu  pose  through  ihtjire  unto  Mohehm  God,  with  wonder fij 
patience  and  mercy,  waited  long;  and  sent  many  projoJiets  to  ra» 
claim  them.  Yet  nothing  cured  them  of  their  Idolatry,  but  their 
&ial  overthrow,  and  their  deportation  to  Babglonm 

What  is  true  of  these  nations,  with  Regard  to  this  suUect,  is  tma 
of  the  heathen  in  generaL  AU  the  nations,  who  have  been  devoi. 
ed  to  Idolatry,  have  addicted  themselves  to  these,  and  all  othsr. 
crimes  ;  and  have  been  dreadfully  depraved  in  iht^  whole  mond 
character.  Wherever  men  of  Ascemment  and  inteflity  hare  ra* 
sided  among  such  nations,  and  given  an  account  c7tMm  to  the 
pubBc;  this  mehnchoiy tiuth hM,  notwithifanding all  the  alkfa* 
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tmis  of  Infidels  tb  the  contrary,  been  evinced  bejroiid  V9faj  de> 
tent  denial,  or  reasonable  doubt. 

5thly*  Tktzt  obstrvations  teach  tts  the  wi$dom  andgoodtu$$  of 
God  m  tepomling  the  Jews  from  mankindj  as  a  pecuKmr  p$^pU  i§ 
hinuelf. 

All  the  preceding  experiment,  which  had  been  made  m  the 
Ptovidence  of  God,  Uxt  the  purpose  of  preserving,  in  this  comqsCp 
ed  world,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah^  had  fiuled  of 
accomplishing  the  end*  God  had  revealed  himself  in  an  imm«i» 
ate  and  extraordinary  manner  to  our  first  parents,  and  to  their 
descendants  through  many  generations*  All  these,  also,  he  had 
planted  in  a  world,  which,  though  under  the  curse,  retained  still  so 
jBnch  of  its  original  nature,  and  was  firaught  with  so  many  Um* 
wes,  as  to  continue  the  Ufe  of  man  through  a  thousand  years* 
Uiraer  this  dispensation,  all  flesh  corrupted  his  way  %fon  the  enHA* 
The  world  was  filled  with  violence}  and  became  so  universally 
profligate,  that  it  repented  the  Lord^  that  he  had  made  man.  The 
deluge,  then,  emptied  it  of  its  inhabitants,  to  sweep  awav  wicked* 
Hess,  which  could  no  longer  be  endured  firom  under  the  whcde 
heaven.  Even  this  did  not  cure  the  evil.  The  same  spirit,  iiot» 
withstanding  the  remembrance  of  this  terrible  destruction,  revived, 
almost  immediately,  among  the  descendants  of  Noah ;  and,  at  the 
time  when  Abraham  was  called,  all  nations  were  on  the  point  of 
losine  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  living,  and  true  God.  Had  nol 
the  J<fD»  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  b^  mer* 
des,  and  miracles^  of  a  singular  nature,  recalled,  firom  tune  to 
time^  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah ;  this  glorious  Beins  would  long 
since  have  been  forgotten  in  the  worlcL  We  ourselves,  and  afi 
the  inhabitants  of  this  happy  land,  should  now  have  been  bowing 
ourselves  to  stocks ;  offering  up  our  children  as  victims  to  Mok>cb ; 
and  prostituting  ourselves,  and  our  families,  in  religious  and  lej 
lar  pollution  before  the  shrines  of  Idolatry.  The  only  knowle 
ih^  only  worship,  of  Jehovah,  at  this  day  existing  m  the  w< 
10  derived,  ultimately,  fix>m  the  Revelation,  which  he  made  d 
himself  to  the  Jewsj  and  the  various  dispensations  by  which  it  was 
]ureserved» 

6tkly»   IVe  learn  hence  cUso  the  ntalignani  natwrt  (^Atheism. 

Atheism,  like  Idolatry,  is  infinitely  remote  from  being  a  mere 
limoGent  speculation ;  a  mere  set  of  harmless  opinions.  In  its 
Tery  natiu^  it  involves  the  grossest  falsehood,  injustice,  and  in« 
gratitude;  and  is,  of  course,  the  parent  of  all  other  sins,  in  all 
possible  degrees.  The  mind,  in  wnich  it  exists,  must,  in  order  to 
the  reception  of  it,  have  become  the  seat  of  wonderful  depravity) 
and  is  prepared  by  it  for  every  conceivable  perpetration.  I  do 
liol  deny,  that  an  Atheist  may  live  decently  in  the  world.  But, 
wiieiiever  this  is  the  fact,  he  lives  in  this  manner,  solely  because 
the  commission  of  tk^  several  crimes,  to  which  he  finds  a  tempta* 
liflo^  is  accompanied  l>y  some  apprehended  danger,  some  senoas 
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difficulty,  or  some  painful  inconvenience ;  soine  evil  so  great,  as  to 
overbalance  the  pleasure,  which  he  expects  from  committing  the 
crime.  But  he  never  lives  in  this  manner  frt)m  principle ;  never 
from  the  want  of  disposition  to  sin.  Let  it  be  barely  convenient, 
and  safe,  for  him;  and  there  is  no  iniquity,  which  his  head  wiH  Ml 
contrive,  his  heart  cherish,  and  his  nands  carry  into  execution* 
Fnxn  an  Atheist,  no  man,  no  people,  no  human  interest,  can  ever 
be  safe ;  unless  when  danger  to  himself  preserves  them  from  the 
effects  of  Ihs  proffigacy. 

7thly.  ffe  tu  toitk  what  exact  praprietjf  the  Scrioturet  have  ftp* 
resented  the  violaiicn  of  our  immediate  duty  to  Ooaat  the  eource  of 
all  other  m« 

bnoiety  is  plainly  the  bednning,  the  fountain,  of  guilt,  fitMtt 
which  flows  every  stream*  Those  who  are  thus  &lse,  unjust,  and 
ungrateful,  to  God,  will  of  course  exhibit  the  same  conduct,  with 
respect  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Virtue  is  a  single,  indivisible 
principle ;  operating,  as  virtue,  towards  every  beine,  with  whom 
It  is  concerned;  towards  God,  towards  our  neighbour,  and  to* 
wards  ourselves.  Towards  all,  it  operates  alike ;  producing,  in 
eveiy  case,  the  fruits  of  virtue,  viz.  virtuous  affections  and  virtu- 
ous conduct.  As  the  obligations  to  be  virtuous  towards  God,  or 
in  other  words,  to  be  pious,  are  the  highest  possible ;  so  he,  who 
is  insensible  to  these  obli^tions,  and  violates  them,  will  be  in- 
sensible to  all  other  obligations,  and  violate  them  also.  The  ap- 
prehension, that  virtue  can  exist  partially,  that  b,  that  we  can  be 
disposed  to  perform  our  duty  towards  God  and  not  towards  man, 
or  towards  man  and  not  towards  God,  is  chimerical;  the  result  of 
ignorance,  orinconsideration ;  and  unsupported  either  by  facts  or 
arguments. 

Jixtemal  vtrlue,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  that  is,  moral  good- 
ness, supposed  to  exist  in  external  conduct  only,  and  unsuppcnrted 
by  virtue  in  the  heart,  is  a  mere  dream ;  a  mere  shadow.  Instead 
of  virtue,  it  is  nothing  but  convenience ;  nothing  but  a  pretence ; 
nothing  but  a  cheat.  Virtue  is  inherent  in  the  soul;  in  the  dispo- 
sition ;  as  Kght  and  warmth  in  the  sunbeams;  and  is  the  energy  of 
an  Intelligent  being,  voluntarily  directed  to  that  which  is  right  and 
good.  If  piety,  therefore,  be  not  found  in  a  man ;  he  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  virtue  of  any  kind. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures.  How  plainly  is  it  true ! 
In  laying  the  foundation  of  virtue  here,  how  evidently  have  they 
laid  Uie  only  possible  foundation !  And  how  strongly  do  diey  ap- 
prove themselves  to  the  conscience,  as  truth;  and  as  deserving  the 
character  of  a  Revelation  from  God !  At  the  same  time,  how  evi- 
dently are  all  other  schemes  of  Moralih^  visionary  and  vain; 
buildings  erected  on  sand;  and  destined,  n*om  the  beginning,  to  a 
speedy  and  final  overthrow! 
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Ekodus  is.  4— d. — Thou  Aalt  not  fnake  unto  the€  any  graven  tmagt,  nor  «qf  lilt* 
tuu  ofnny  Ihingt  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  tn  the  earth  benemthf  or  ikM  it 

.  in  the  water  under  the  earth.  Thou  ehalt  not  Ifow  thytelf  down  to  thoMf  nor  mtm 
them;  for  Jy  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  ajeahut  God,  visiting  the  tntfui/jr  oftkaJaUmt 
voon  the  ehildrenf  unto  the  third  ana  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hitt  au;  and 
mwing  merty  utito  thoutandt  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  a 


X  HE  Command  in  the  text,  differs  from  diat  which  was  consid- 
ered in  the  preceding  discourse,  in  this  manner :  That  forbade  tti 
acknowledgmerU  ofjalse  Oods^  universally :  this  prohibits  the  vor- 
ship  of  Idols  i  or  Idolatry^  properly  so  called.  All  worship  rendered 
to  &ise  Gods,  is  not  uncommonly  styled  Idolatry :  but  the  name,  in 
the  strict  sense,  is  appUcable  to  the  worship  of  Idols  onljr ;  or  of  those 
images,  pictures,  and  other  symbols,  which  were  considered  by  the 
hesunen  as  representations  of  their  Gods. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  observed,  that  the  duty  enjoined  in 
the  first  Command,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that,  to  a  mind  goTetndl 
by  the  dictates  of  reason,  an  express  injunction  of  it  would  seem 
in  a  great  measure  unnecessary,  if  not  altogether  superfluous.  Of 
the  Command  in  the  text,  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  observed, 
that,  to  such  a  mind,  no  precept,  given  in  the  Scriptures,  could 
seem  more  unnecessary,  or  more  superfluous*  Nothine  to  the  eye 
of  reason  can  appear  more  wonderful,  or  more  improbable,  than 
that  beings,  endowed  with  intelligence,  should  bow  themselves  be- 
fore the  stock  of  a  tree,  or  acknowledge  an  image,  molten  or  carv- 
ed by  themselves,  as  an  object  of  their  worship.  Experience  has, 
however,  in  the  most  ample  manner  refuted  these  very  natural, 
and  very  obvious,  dictates  of  reason ;  and  has  shown,  to  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  the  human  name,  that  not  only  some,  but  ahnost 
all  men  have,  throughout  most  ages  of  the  world,  prostrated  them- 
selves before  these  miserable  objects ;  and  in  their  conversation, 
their  books,  their  laws,  and  their  religious  services,  acknowledged 
them  as  their  Gods.  The  importance,  the  absolute  necessity,  of 
this  Command,  therefore,  are  evinced  beyond  every  reasonable 
question. 

The  obser\'ations,  which  I  propose  to  make  concerning  it,  I  shall 
comprise  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  The  History  of  Idol  Worships 

II.  Its  Extent;  and, 

ni.  The  Manner  in  which  it  has  been  performed^ 
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!•  IwUl  recite  to  ynu  a  brief,  &nd  very  general  HitUny  tf  Mot 
Worship. 

We  are  not  informed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  precise  time,  in 
which  Idolatry  commenced.  It  is,  however,  abundandy  evideiit, 
that  it  began  not  long  after  the  deluge.  According  to  the  Chio* 
nology,  commonly  received,  Abraham  was  bom  in  ue  year  1997 
before  Christ,  and  in  the  year  of  the  world  2008 :  three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  after  the  flood;  and  two  years  only  after  the 
death  oiNoah.  Early  as  this  date  is,  the  ancestors  <i  Abraham^ 
seem  to  have  been  idolaters  for  several  generations.  Joshua^  in  a 
solemn  assembly  of  the  tribes  of  hrael  at  Shtchem^  addressed  the 
principal  men  of  that  nation  after  the  following  manner:  TTnu  $aUh 
the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel^  your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jloodj  m  old  time}  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  fa* 
ther  ofNahor  ;  mnd  they  served  other  gods*  From  this  passage  it 
appears,  that  Terah  himself  was,  in  me  earlier  periods  of  Ufe,  a 
worshipper  of  false  Gods.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of*  the  book  of  Ju- 
Hth,  the  folbwine  account  is  given  of  this  subject,  in  a  speech  of 
Achior,  commanoer  of  the  host  of  the  Ammonites,  to  Holofemes^ 

general  of  the  Assyrian  army.  '<  This  people  are  descended  of 
le  Chaldeans;  and  they  sojourned  heretofore  in  Mesopotamia,  be- 
cause they  would  not  follow  the  Gods  of  their  fathers,  which  were 
in  the  land  of  Chaldea.  For  they  left  the  way  of  their  ancesUMTS, 
and  worshipped  the  God  of  heaven,  whom  tney  knew :  so  they 
cast  them  out  from  the  face  of  their  gods ;  and  they  fled  into  Mes* 
opotamia,  and  sojourned  there  many  days.''  This  story,  which 
was  probably  traditionary  among  the  Jews,  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  is  not  improbably  true,  informs  us,  that  Terah,  ana  his 
children  with  him,  worshipped  the  true  God,  before  they  quitted 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees;  and  that  they  were  driven  out  from  this,  their 
original  residence,  by  their  countrymen,  because  they  had  addict- 
ed themselves  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  Chaldeans  haa  already  become  such  bigots  to  the 
worship  of  their  Gods,  as  to  persecute  Terah  and  his  familyfor 
dissenting  from  what  had  become  their  established  religion*  This 
event  took  place,  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  only  after 
the  deluge.  Gentilism,  therefore,  or  the  worship  of  false  Gods, 
must  have  commenced  many  years  before  this  date  ;  both  because 
it  was  the  religion  of  Abramm^s  ancestors,  and  because  it  had  be- 
come so  universal  in  Chaldea,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  national 
persecution  of  Terah  and  his  family. 

Sir  WUliam  Jones  has,  I  think  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
proved,  that  the  system  of  Gentilism  among  all  the  ancient  nations, 
who  adopted  it,  was  the  same.  This  remarkable  fiaict,  if  admitted, 
furnishes  unanswerable  evidence,  that  it  was  derived  from  a  single 
source.  For  it  is  impossible,  that  different  and  distant  nations 
should  have  severally  invented  so  compUcated  a  system ;  com- 
prising so  many  gods,  having  the  same  names,  having  the  same 
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fiibttlotts  history  of  their  origin  and  character,  worshipped  with 
the  same  numerous  and  diversified  rites,  and  having  the  same  va- 
rious and  peculiar  offices  assigned  to  them.  The  best  account  of 
this  extraordinary  fact,  which  I  have  met  with,  is  contained  in 
Bryant^ s  Analysii  of  the  ancient  heathen  Ahthology.  This  learned 
and  able  writer  has,  in  my  view,  rendered  it  highly  probable,  that 
diis  religion  was  begun  by  the  Cushitesj  or  that  mixed  mukitudei 
who  attached  themselves  to  J^mrodj  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  about  the  year  of  the  world  1750  ;  and  formed  them- 
selves, sevenyears  after,  into  a  nation,  or  body  politic,  under  his 
dominion,  liie^e  people,  in  their  dispersion,  spread  over  many 
parts  of  the  earth ;  ana  by  their  enterprise,  heroism,  arts,  and  in- 
genuity, SLppear  to  have  had  the  first  great  and  controlling  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  men,  both  secular  and  religious :  an  influence, 
the  effects  olf  which  wonderfully  remain  at  the  present  time. 
The  objects,  and  the  rites,  of  worship,  adopted  by  these  peo- 
le,  seem  almost  all  to  have  been  found  in  the  history  of  the 
eluge,  of  Jioahj  and  of  his  family.  At  first,  they  probably  in- 
tended only  to  conunemorate,  in  a  solemn  manner,  this  awful  and 
disastrous  event,  and  the  wonderful  preservation  of  this  fiunily. 
That  a  man  of  so  excellent^and  extraordinary  a  character ;  a  man, 
singled  out  by  the  voice  of  God  firom  a  world,  on  account  of  his 
piety ;  a  man,  who  was  the  only  pious  head  of  a  fiaunily,  amidst  all 
the  millions  of  the  human  race ;  a  man,  who  had  survived  the  ruins 
of  one  world,  and  begun  the  settlement  and  population  of  an- 
other ;  a  man,  who  had  been  miraculously  preserved  from  an  uni- 
versal deluge ;  a  man,  to  whom  the  postdiluvians  owed  all  their 
religion,  their  knowledge,  their  arts,  an^-  even  their  existence ; 
should  be  commemorated  with  singular  feelings,  particularly  vrith 
singular  veneration,  was  a  thing  of  course.  Equally  natural,  and 
necessary,  was  it,  that  the  mpst  solemn  remembrance  should  be 
retained,  and  expressed,  of  such  an  amazing  event,  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  world.  High  veneration  for  any  being,  easily  sUdes,  in 
such  minds  as  ours,  into  religious  reverence  :  especially  when  it  is 
publicly,  and  solemnly,  expressed  by  ceremonies  of  an  affecting 
and  awfal  nature.  Wncn  Jsoah  particularly,  and  his  sons  generaf 
ly,  had  been  often,  and  for  a  series  of  years,  commemorated  in 
this  manner ;  the  histoir  of  man  has  amply  taught  us,  that  it  was 
no  strange  thin^  to  find  them  ultimately  raised  to  the  rank  and 
character  of  deities.  This  event  would  naturally  take  place  the 
sooner,  on  account  of  the  astonishing  facts,  included  in  their  sin- 
gular history.  The  imagination,  wrought  up  to  enthusiasm  and 
terror,  while  realizing  the  astonishing  scenes,  through  which  they 
bad  passed,  could  hardly  fail  to  lend  its  poweiiul  aid  towards  this 
act  of  Canonization ;  and  would,  without  much  reluctance,  attri- 
bute to  them  a  divine  character.  If  we  remember  how  much  more 
willingly  mankmd  have  ever  worshipped  &lse  gods,  than  the  tme 
0|ie ;  we  shall,  I  think  without  nuch  hesitation,  admit  the  wobsir 
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bility  of  the  account,  which  has  here  been  giren  conceraiiig  this 
subjecU 

The  proofs,  that  the  authors  of  Gentilism  had  a  primary  refer- 
ence to  Jfoahj  his  family,  and  their  history,  appear  to  me  to  be 
complete  in  the  different  symbols,  ceremonies,  objects  of  comme- 
moration, and  names  of  persons  and  things,  together  with  the  whole 
mythological  history  of  this  subject.  Multitudes  of  allusions  are 
found  in  all  these  things  to  Jfoah  himself;  his  three  sons;  the 
number  of  his  family ;  their  singular  history ;  the  deluge ;  the 
ai*k ;  the  dove ;  the  olive-branch ;  and  various  other  particulars* 
Many  of  these  are  too  explicit  to  be  mistaken ;  and  many  others, 
less  explicit,  yet  taken  toeether,  and  in  connexion  wlut  these,  cor- 
roborate, with  no  small  force,  the  account  which  has  here  been 
given. 

When  this  scheme  was  once  begun ;  it  was  a  thing  of  course, 
that  it  should  be  rapidly  progressive.  When  mankind  h^  depart- 
ed from  the  true  God ;  it  was  natural  for  a  restless  imagination  to 
multiply  the  objects  of  its  dependence,  and  worship.  Among  the 
objects,  which  would  easily  engross  the  religious  attention  of  mese 
people,  and  of  all  who  were  inclined  to  their  system,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  would  undoubtedly  be  some  of  the  first*  The 
exaltation,  splendour,  immutabihty,  and  beneficial  influejice,  of 
these  glorious  luminaries,  are  S9  anecfing  to  the  human  mind,  as  to 
hold,  aways,  a  distinguished  place  in  its  contemplations.  Nothing 
visible  is  more  fitted  to  excite  sublime  emotions,  or  to  awaken  cu- 
riosity and  astonishment ;  nor,  when  God  was  once  forgotten,  to 
inspire  relieious  reverence.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  before  the 
days  of  Jtm  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  become  ex- 
tensive. This  divine  Writer*  savs,  chap.  xxxi.  2G — 28,  Iflbe- 
held  the  itm^  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon^  walking  in  brightness  f 
and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed^  or  my  mouth  ttath  kissed  my 
hand  J  this  also  were  an  iniquity^  to  be  punished  by  the  judge  :  for  I 
should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.  Job  probably  uvea  be- 
tween 1600  and  1700  years  before  Christ;  or  aWut  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  according  to  the  com- 
mon clironology.  With  this  account  of  the  early  worship  of  these 
celestial  objects,  pro&ne  history  entirely  accoras* 

But  the  mind  was  unsatisfied  even  with  these  deities.  The  bu- 
siness of  multiplying  them  was  carried  on  with  astonishing  rapidity* 
The  worship  of  deceased  men  had  already  been  rendered  to  Jfoah 
and  his  family.  This  was  soon  extended  to  others ;  and  then  to 
others  still ;  m  such  a  manner,  that  the  number  soon  became  enor* 
mous.  Hesiod  informs  us,  that  the  Souiu/vse^  or  demons,  who  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  no  other  than  departed  men,  and  who  were  sup* 
posed  to  inhabit  the  middle  regions  between  earth  and  heaven, 
amomited  to  more  than  thirty  thousand.    In  opposition,  to  thes^ 

*I  coQjiider  Job  as  tba  mtlMMr  of  this  book. 
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deeeoied  being$j  God  is  especially  called  in  the  Sacred  Volanie  the 
living  Chid.*  From  deceased  men  the  transition  was  easy  to  ani- 
mals ;  to  vegetables  ;  to  inanimate  objects ;  and  to  the  visioiiaij 
beings  of  imagination.  Gods  were  soon  found  erery  where ;  in 
mountains,  rivers,  springs,  the  ocean,  the  earth,  the  windsy  light, 
darkness,  groves  \  and  generally  in  every  thing,  which  was  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the  &ncy. 

Among  the  reasons,  which  influenced  the  mind  to  this  restless 
and  endless  creation  of  deities,  the  first  place  it  due,  ptrhapM^  to  tht 
apprehension,  that  this  conduct  was  an  evidence  of  peculiar  pieiy  g 
and  therefore  a  direct  mode  of  obtaining  blessings  from  some,  or  oiktr^ 
of  the  objects  worshipped*  Another  reason  was,  the  cofnpkdeetnce 
of  (me  nation  to  aviother,  which  led  them  to  adopt  their  rtipecHot  dei' 
ties.  The  objects  of  worship  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  samc^ 
in  different  nations :  yet,  l>cins  called  by  different  names,  and 
worshipped  with  ceremonies,  dinering,  in  some  decree  at  least,  ao* 
cording  to  the  diversity  of  manners  in  different,  nations,  they  came, 
at  length,  to  be  considered  as  different  Gods.  The  Jlthesdmns^  mi* 
der  the  influence  of  both  these  causes,  appear  to  have  adopted 
most  of  the  deities,  of  whom  they  had  any  knowledge. 

Another  reason  for  this  conduct  ju(uciously  assigned  by  Dr. 
Blair,  is,  the  tendency  of  the  human  imagination  to  lend  anfimifigw, 
thought,  and  agency,  to  the  several  inanimate  objects,  with  which  d  i$ 
conversant,  ana  by  which  it  ts  strongly  affected  ;  particularly  to  Aon 
which  are  solemn,  awful,  and  sublime.  The  transition  firom  the  per- 
sonification of  these  objects  to  the  belief,  that  they  are  really  am- 
mated  by  an  indwelling,  conscious  principle,  and  to  a  conseoQent 
religious  reverence  for  them,  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  difficult, 
after  the  mind  has  once  become  devoted  to  Idolatry.  In  the  early 
stages  of  society,  the  Imagination  is  eminently  strong,  active,  and 
susceptible.  Alwavs  ready  to  admire,  to  be  astonished,  to  be 
transported,  it  easily  ac(|uire8  an  ascendency  over  the  Remsomf 
then  always  weak ;  and,  together  with  thepctssionSf  directs  almost 
the  whole  conduct  of  man. 

It  is '  scarcely  credible,  that  the  human  mind  originally  wor- 
shipped inanimate  objects  directly.  The  absurdity  of  beuevin^ 
that  that,  which  had  no  life  in  itself,  and  therefore  no  agency,  nor 
consciousness,  could  hear  prayers,  or  answer  them ;  coiud  be  grat- 
ified with  praises,  or  sacrinces ;  could  inflict  judgments,  or  confer 
benefits ;  is  so  palpable,  that  even  a  savage  can  haurdly  be  supposed 
to  have  admitted  it.  Much  less  can  those  people  have  admitted  it, 
who  appear  to  have  been  the  originators  of  idolatry.  So  far  were 
the  Cushites  from  being  savages,  that  they  appear  to  have  beee 
the  most  enlightened,  and  enterprising,  of  the  numan  race,  at  die 
time  when  Gentilism  commenccnd.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  aO 
these  objects  were  at  first  regarded  as  pecuUar  manifeatatioiis  of 
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the  real  Dekj ;  fitted  especially  to  display  his  attributes  to  man, 
and  to  make  the  most  ibrcible  impressions  of  his  agency.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  they  began  to  be  considered,  especially, 
D^  the  ignorant  multitude,  as  being  really  Gods :  and  die  worship, 
originally  addressed  to  a  heinttj  supposed  to  be  manifested  by  the 
symbol,  seems  ultimately  to  ikye  been  rendered  to  the  symbol 
itself.  The  stock  and  the  stone,  intended,  at  first,  to  bring  the  real 
Deity  before  the  senses,  took,  at  length,  the  place  of  that  Deity ; 
and  became,  in  the  end,  the  real  objects  of  worship. 

It  is  evident  firom  several  ancient  writers,  quoted  by  Skucl^ord, 
particularly  Clemens  Alexandriwus^  Herodimn,  and  PaueaniuSf  that 
pillars  of  stone j  and  after  them  rude  blocks  of  woody  were  the  frrst 
symbols^  made  by  mankind  of  their  several  deities.  Such,  it  is  sup- 
posed, were  the  teraphim  of  Laban^  stden  from  him  by  his  daugh- 
ter: and  such,  plamly,  were  the  rehgious  sjrmbols,  formed,  at 
early  periods,  by  the  tfreeksj  and  some  other  nations.     Stones,  in 
their  native,  rude  state,  such,  for  example,  as  that  erected  by 
Jacob  at  Bethely  seem  extensively  to  have  been  set  up,  at  early 
periods,  with  various  religious  views,  and  desiens,  by  the  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God.    The  pillars,  devoted  to  idollDitrous  pur- 
poses, seem  to  have  been  derived  fix)m  these.     They  were  not, 
nowcver,  long  satisfied  with  these  unsighdv  objects.     The  Egifp* 
tians  appear  to  have  had  carved  images,  devoted  to  the  purposes* 
of  reliffion,  and,  without  any  doubt,  molten  ones  also,  before  the 
time  ot  Moses  ;  for  we  find  the  children  of  Israel  forming  a  molten 
calf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Smau    The  practice  of  forming  Idols 
in  this  manner,  being  once  begun,  seems  to  have  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  among  the  nations,  who  maintained  a  mutual  cor- 
respondence.    In  the  more  distant  and  insulated  colonies  of  men, 
their  existence  began  at  much  later  periods.     In  Italf/j  all  visible 
symbols  of  the  Deity  were  prohibited  by  Atima  Pompilius ;  and 
were  not  introduced  mto  Rome,  according  to  the  testin^ony  o{  Plu- 
tarch, so  late  as  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  building 
of  that  city :  that  is,  A.  M.  3426 :  in  the  time  of  Mbuchadnezzar. 
Among  the  savages  of  this  country,  images  seem  to  have  been  lit- 
tle used. 

11.  I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  concerning  the  Extent  of 
Idol  worship*  ' 

The  system  of  Gentilism  commenced,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, in  the  plain  of  Shmar.  The  Cushites,  who  were  the  au- 
thors of  it,  ruled,  for  a  short  period,  most  of  their  brethren  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Soon  after  the  confusion  of  languages, 
an  event,  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  them  and 
their  associates,  and  which  entirely  disqualified  them  fo9LSkll  the 
efforts  depending  on  union  and  concert,  they  began  to  oi^peise 
into  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Speedily  after  this,  they  appfiar 
to  have  been  attacked  by  their  brethren  of  the  fiaimily  of  mem, 
settled  at  NmevA  and  its  neighbourhood)  and  herelpfore  reduced 
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under  tbeii'  dominion.     On  this  occasion,  the  CutkUes  were  coat" 
pletely  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  with  great  expedition  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth.     One  body  of  them  fled  into  IBndostan  f 
in  the  records  of  which  country  various  events  of  their  history  are 
still  found.    Another  made  their  wSy  into  Canaan ;  where  they 
were  again  attacked  by  the  same  people,  ilnder  the  command  of 
Ckeiarkiomer,  and  again  overthrown.  Hence  they  fled  into  Egj/pi ; 
the  western  j^irts  of  Arabia ;  and  the  northern  and  eastern  piarts 
of  Abyssinia.    From  Sgwt  they  were  ag^in  driven  ;  and  went  into 
Pkwmcia ;  the  Lesser  Asia  ;  Greece  ;  Thrace  ;  Italy ;  and  other 
countries,    bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxint  seas. 
Whithersoever  they  went,  they  carried  with  them  their  enterprise, 
arts,  learning,  and  religion.     Most  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
settled,  embraced  their  idobtry  at  early  periods.    At  a  very  early 
j^eriod,  we  find  it  the  religion  of  the  ancestors  of  AhroMm  in 
Ckaldea*     These  were  descendants  of  Shem  ;  who  outlived  AbrO' 
ham  hitaiself ;  and  who,  with  all  his  piety  and  authority,  was  still 
unable  to  prevent  this  senseless  desertion  of  the  true  religion.  Jn 
Hmdostan  also,  it  spread,  at  a  very  early  date ;  as  it  did  also  in 
the  western  countries  of  Asia^  in  Eeypt,  and  most,  or  all,  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe.    The  worship  of  the  true  God  was,  how- 
ever, not  universally  renounced,  until  many  a^cs  after  the  com- 
mencement ef  Gentilism.     Melchisedecj  Job^  his  friends,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  of  his  countrymen ;  the  people  of  the  TV&aif ,  or 
l^/>er  Egypty  and  probably  many  others  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
world  ;  still  retained  the  true  religion,  long  after  idolatry  had  been 
embraced  by  a  great  portion  of  uie  human  race.    After  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan^  we  find  few  traces  of  the  txue  re- 
ligion.    We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  wholly 
banished  from  all  other  countries,  till  some  time  afterward.     The 
precise  period,  when  the  whole  world,  beside  the  Jews^  became 
idolatrous,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

In  the  fourth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  new  kind  of 
idolatry,  or  rather  idolatry  in  a  new  form,  began  to  exist  in  the 
Christian  Church.  This  was  the  worship  of  Saints  and  Angels; 
and,  afterwards,  of  images^  pictures^  relics^  and  other  fantastical 
objects^  of  devotion.  This  Idolatry,  though  at  first  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  body  of  the  Church,  and  afterwards  by  individuals 
and  small  collections  of  men,  spread  speedily  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom;  and  was  adopted  Doth  by  the  learned,  and  unlearn- 
ed, of  every  country.  Thus  in  one  form,  and  another,  the  wor- 
sHip  of  false  Gods  has  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ed world,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  time.  I  shall  now,  - 

III.  Make  a  few  observations  on  tJie  Manner^  in  which  this  2Dor- 
ship  has  been  performed. 

1  have  already  mentioned  Idols  as  being  intended  oridnally  to 
be  means  of  worshipping  God;  symbols  of  the  Divine  Character 
and  Atlribntesy  designed  to  impress  them  powerfully  on  the  senses, 
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^nd  thus  to  excite  in  the  mind  animated  sentiments  of  awe  and  de- 
votion. Beside  the  use  of  these  images,  Gentilism  copied  closely, 
in  its  worship,  the  ritual,  originally  enjoined  by  God,  and  adopt- 
ed in  the  pure  worship.  Prayersj  Praises^  Saerificesy  and  Ofrui- 
Hans,  were  all  offered  up  to  its  various  deities.  FiuHngs,  Ablur 
turns,  and  Penance  ofmanjf  kinds,  were  enjoined  on  their  in&tua* 
ted  votaries.  Tenwles  were  erected  to  them ;  Altars  built ;  Shrines 
formed  ;  and  rej^ular  Orders  of  Priests  established,  and  consecra* 
ted  to  an  exclusive  performance  of  their  Relinous  Services.  Or- 
acles also,  which  ^ere  sometimes  pretended  expressions  of  the 
will  of  these  Gods  concerning  the  unmediate  duties  of  men,  and 
sometimes  professed  predictions  of  future  events,  were  delivered 
in  most  or  all  of  the  countries,  where  idolatry  prevailed.  The 
VicHms  offered,  were  to  a  great  extent  the  same,  which  were  pre* 
scribed  in  the  law  of  Moses :  probably  the  same,  which  had  been 
offered  from  the  beginning :  for  we  find  J^aah,  immediately  after 
the  deluge,  offering,  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl, 
bumi'offerings  on  the  altar,  which  he  had  made.  It  well  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  records  of  heathen  worship,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  votaries  appear  neither  to  have  asked, 
nor  given  thanks,  for  moral  good.  Secular  enjoyments,  of  every 
kind,  they  universally  solicited ;  but  goodness  of  heart  seems 
never  to  nave  been  thought  of  as  a  gift  coming  from  the  Gods. 
Accordingly,  Cicero,  who  must  have  been  well  accjuainted  with 
this  subject,  says,  Who  ever  thanked  the  Gods  for  his  Virtue  ? 

Processions  seem  also  to  have  been  extensively  used  as  a  part 
of  the  religious  ceremonial  of  Gentilism.  These,  together  with 
the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  costliness  of  its  images,  and 
the  pomp  of  its  services,  were  all  intended  to  affect  the  senses  in 
the  deepest  manner.  Indeed,  notliing  else  could  be  done  to  keep 
this  system  alive.  Argument  was  only  hostile  to  it.  The  light  of 
souna  Reason  would  have  dispelled  its  darkness  in  a  moment* 
But  the  Senses,  and  through  them  thfe  Imagination,  could  be  strong- 
ly  addressed ;  and  these  could  entirely  govern  the  man* 

To  add  to  the  splendour  of  all  the  other  objects,  connected 
with  this  service,  and  to  render  the  oblation  more  affecting  to  the 
suppliant,  as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  offerings  of 
every  kind  were  made  more  ana  more  expensive.  Gold,  silver, 
eems,  the  choicest  aromatics,  and  unguents  and  essences  made  of 
uiem,  still  more  precious  than  gold  itself,  were  firequent  presents 
to  the  Gods  of  laolatry.  Hecatombs  were  early  substituted  for 
single  victims  :  and,  to  render  the  worship  still  more  propitiatory, 
these  were  soon  exchanged  for  human  sacrifices.  To  complete 
the  efficacy  of  the  oblation,  these  sacrifices  were  selected  from  the 
brightest  and  most  promising  youths  of  the  nation ;  the  sons  of  the 
noble  and  princely,  and  infants  in  the  most  lovely  and  endearing 
period  of  life.  Victims  of  this  kind,  also,*  were  multiplied  to  a 
wonderful  degree.    Twenty  thousand  human  beings  are  supposed 
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to  have  expired,  annually,  on  the  altars  of  Mkxico  alone ;  and  all 
these  were  offered  up  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  honor, 
which,  but  for  the  most  undubitable  testimony,  wcMild  transcend 
belief.  To  these  dreadful  services,  ^lolatin^  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, but  wonderfully  affecting  the  Imagmation,  were  added 
ablutions,  burdensome  on  account  of  their  frequency,  and  often 
en  account  of  the  great  distance  of  the  sacred  waters  from  the  res* 
idence  of  the  suppliant ;  and  various  kinds  of  penance,  terrible 
and  excruciating  in  their  nature,  and  overwhelming  by  their  dura- 
tion, were  customarily  added.  Thus,  though  Reason  and  Hu* 
nanity  were  wounded,  and  prostrated,  the  Imagination  was  com- 

Sletely  possessed  by  the  demons  of  superstition :  and  miserable 
[an,  voluntarily  losing  the  government  of  himself,  became  the 
flport  of  fiends  and  furies,  and  fitted  only  for  the  gloom  and  chains 
of  bedlam. 

With  the  same  design,  and  under  the  same  impulse,  mankind 
sought  the  most  solitarjr,  and  the  most  awful,  recesses,  for  the 
celebration  of  their  religious  rites.*  In  dark  and  lonely  ffroves. 
on  the  summits  of  lofty  eminences,  and  in  the  depths  of  awfiil 
caverns,  the  most  solemn  jrites  of  Gentile  worship  were  perfoimed 
at  early  periods.  These  scenes  of  stillness,  solitude,  and  temuv 
were  penectly  suited  to  rouse  the  imagination  to  ecstasy,  and  to 
enhance  the  eloomy  fervours  of  their  religion.  To  them  succeed- 
ed temples,  of  astonishing  magnificence;  exhausting,  in  their  erec- 
tion, the  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  labour  of  ages.  These,  also, 
were  ornamented  within,  and  without,  with  every  thing  which 
riches,  ingenuity,  and  art,  could  supply  ;  or  which  was  calcula- 
ted to  impress  the  mind  of  the  votary  with  astonishment,  religious 
awe,  and  profound  reverence  for  the  beings,  to  whom  these  struc- 
tures were  consecrated. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  necessary  for  me  to  employ  any  argu- 
ments, for  die  purpose  of  enforcing  the  prohibition  in  the  text  on 
the  minds  of  my  audience.  The  importance  of  it  to  the  JnM,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  ^ven,  and  to  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
both  before  and  since,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  observations, 
^irhich  have  been  already  made,  but  in  this  land,  and  in  ihe  pre- 
sent state  of  religious  society  here,  no  transgression  is  less  lixely 
to  exist,  than  that,  which  is  forbidden  in  this  passage  of  Scripture. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  enforce  this  precept,  therefore,  on  those 
who  hear  me ;  I  shall  employ  the  remaining  time  in  making  a  few 
practical 

REMARKS. 

Ist.  Haw  degrading  J  melancholjfj  and  sinful  a  chdraeier  it  Aim. 
presented  to  us^  of  Man. 


•  Sm  Maarice*8  AntiqiiitiM,  Vol  ii. 
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TIus  subject,  perhaM  mate  than  any  other,  holds  out  to  our 
view  a  wonderAil  exhibition  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart* 
What  sight  can  be  more  strange,  more  humiliating,  more  debasing, 
to  an  Intelligent  nature,  than  that  of  rational  ana  immortal  mindsl 
originally  virtuous  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  destmea 
to  Uie  possession  of  endless  life,  and  formed  for  such  noble  and 
sublime  purposes,  prostrating  themselves  not  only  before  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  tke  host  of  heaven,  but  before  men,  evil  spirits, 
visionary  beings,  animab,  vegetables,  blocks  of  wood,  and  figures 
of  stone !  All  these  beings,  such  minds  have  converted  into  Dei- 
ties ;  and,  falling  down  before  them,  have  said  unto  them,  DelvMT 
ns :  for  yt  art  our  Gods.  Is  it  not  beyond  measure  amazing,  to 
see  a  human  being,  a  rational,  immortal  being,  so  into  a  forest; 
cut  down  a  tree ;  transport  it  home  on  a  wagon  ;  bum  one  part  of 
it  on  his  heardi ;  hew,  and  carve,  another  part  of  it  into  an  idol ; 
and  call  it  a  God !  Is  it  not  amazing,  to  see  such  a  man  confess- 
ing himself  inferior  to  a  stock,  fashioned  by  his  own  hands,  ac- 
knowledging his  dependence  on  it  for  life,  his  blessings,  and  his 
hopes ;  placing  his  trust  in  it ;  building  to  it  temples ;  erecting 
altars ;  and  offering  up  to  it  prayers  ana  praises !  Is  it  not  more 
amazing,  to  behold  tne  same  man  sacrincing  living  victims  to  a 
mass  oiwood ;  rational  victims ;  nay,  more,  youths  of  the  noblest 
families,  the  Inri^htest  talents,  and  the  fairest  hopes ;  nav,  more 
still,  his  own  beloved  o&pring ;  the  children  of  his  own  bowels ! 

What  shall  we  say  then,  what  shall  we  not  say,  when  we  behold 
kings,  heroes,  and  sages,  employed  in  this  manner  ?  When  we 
see  towns,  provinces,  countries,  and  continents,  nay,  the  whole 
earth,  all  imitine  in  this  infatuated  worship  $  with  an  universal 
forgetfulness  of  Jeh'ovah,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactoi;- 
of  all  beings ;  notwithstanding  the  hourly  demonstration  of  his 
perfections  and  agency  in  the  visible  universe ! 

Still  more  astonished  ought  we  to  be,  if  we  can  be  more  aston- 
ished, to  see  the  IsraelUes,  after  all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  Sinaij 
and  Carutan,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  marvellous  blessings  sdven  to 
their  nation ;  with  the  woid  of  God  in  their  hands ;  miile  his 
Prophets  were  daily  announcing  to  them  his  revelations ;  while 
Us  awful  oracles  from  the  mercy-seat  were  still  soimding  in  their 
ears ;  within  his  temple ;  before  his  altar ;  and  beneath  ue  awful 
splendour  of  the  Shechinah ;  forgetting  the  God  that  made  them, 
md  lightly  esteeming  the  Rock  of  their  salvation;  wandering  after 
the  Idolatry  of  the  heathen ;  bowing  before  their  Gods ;  partaking 
in  their  sacrifices ;  absorbed  in  their  follies ;  and  embracing  their 
wickedness  with  all  their  heart. 

To  complete  this  dreadful  picture  of  human  depravity,  the 
whole  Chnstian  world,  with  few,  very  few  exceptions,  was,  for 
many  centuries,  buried  and  lost  in  this  stupid,  shameful,  monstrous 
worship.  The  progeny  of  Moah,  who  began  this  unnatural  de« 
fection  from  theur  Creator,  became  Idolaters,  while  the  waves  ef 
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the  Deluge  had  scarcely  ceased  to  roar  around  this  wasted  world. 
The  Jens  became  Idolaters  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  beneath  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Almighty.  The  Christian  world  became  Idolaters^ 
when  the  Redeemer  was  in  a  sense  bleeding  on  the  cross  before 
their  eyes.  How  debased,  then,  how  sinful,  how  miserable,  a 
being  is  man ! 

2aiy.  JTiese  observations  teach  ns  the  indispensable  Necessity  ef 
a  Revelation  to  such  a  world  as  this* 

It  has  been  shown,  that,  at  an  early  period  after  the  flood,  the 
whole  human  race  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  sunk 
into  the  moral  stupidity  and  wickedness  of  Gcntilism.  That  ra- 
tional beings  should  be  created,  or  exist,  for  any  End,  which  does 
not  involve  in  it  the  knowledee  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  is  a 
doctrine,  indefensible  by  a  smde  rational  argument.  What  pur- 
pose could  beings,  destitute  ot  this  knowledge  and  worship,  be 
supposed  to  answer  ?  What  purpos»e,  I  mean,  which  God  could 
propose,  or  which  he  could  aclmit  as  useful,  as  desirable,  as  wor- 
thy of  himself?  Can  he  be  supposed  to  have  formed  rational  and 
immortal  beings,  to  be  ignorant  of  Him ;  the  only  Source  of  goo^ 
of  wisdom,  excellence,  and  happiness  ?  Can  he  be  supposed  to 
have  made  such  beings  capable  of  knowing  and  gloriiyinj?  him^ 
for  the  debased  and  wretched  end  of  worshipping  Gods  of  gok^ 
silver,  wood,  and  stone  ?  Of  worshipping  them,  also,  with  servi** 
ces  deformed  with  falsehood,  cruelty,  and  impurity ;  and  attended 
by  a  total  destruction  of  all  wisdom,  and  all  virtue  ?  Such,  how- 
ever, to  a  vast  extent  has  been,  and  such,  without  Revelation, 
would  have  for  ever  been,  the  condition  of  mankind.  Revelation, 
only,  has  taught,  and  preserved,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  true  God  m  this  guilty  world :  and  Mohammedans  and  Infidels^ 
are  no  less  indebted  to  Revelation  for  this  knowledge,  than  are 
Jews  and  Christians^ 

Piety  has  been  heretofore  shown  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  oth- 
er Virtue  ;  the  first  and  greatest  branch  of  this  glorious  subject*, 
without  which,  the  virtue,  exercised  towai-ds  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  towards  ourselves,  cannot  exist.  But  piety  is  impossible,  on 
the  system  of  Gentilism.  The  great  constituents  of  this  divine  af- 
fection of  the  heart  are  Love,  Reverence,  and  Resignation.  But 
how  can  love,  reverence,  and  resignation,  be  exercised  towards 
an  ox ;  a  crocodile ;  a  cat ;  a  frog ;  a  ily  ;  an  onion ;  a  stick  of 
wood  ;  or  a  block  of  marble  ?  Here,  plainly,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  loved,  reverenced,  or  reearded  with  resignation.  In  the  mean 
time,  perpetual  frauds,  falsehoods,  cruelties,  and  impurities,  added 
a  total  corruption  of  all  the  affections,  and  conduct,  of  man  towards 
himself,  and  his  fellow-men,  to  the  supreme  debasement  of  his 
character,  produced,  of  course,  by  the  acknowledgment  and  wop-  • 
ship  of  heathen  Gods.  This  system,  therefore,  banished  moral 
excellence  from  the  mind ;  ana  introduced  into  its  place  every 
thing  that  was  despicable,  worthless,  and  wicked.     He,  who  does. 
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not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Revelation  to  beings,  situated 
as  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  were,  must  be  voluntarilj  blind, 
and  must  love  to  be  deceived.  You,  my  hearers,  are  now  in  the 
house  of  God.  You  know  his  existence,  presence,  character,  and 
agency.  You  are  employed  in  his  worsbp.  You  have  heaid  the 
gK>rious  tidings  of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  lote.  The 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  expiation  which  he  has  made  of 
sin,  have  been  announced  to  you,  from  the  cradle.  Tkis  house  is 
to  you  the  gait  of  heavetu  Here  the  highway  conmiences,  which 
leads  to  that  glorious  world.  Immortal  life  here  dawns  upon  you. 
A  voice,  firom  amidst  the  throne  of  God,  invites  yo«,  here,  to  take 
of  the  mater  of  life  freely*  All  these  blessings  are  brought  to  you 
by  Revelation.  6ut  ior  Revelation,  you  would  have  been,  this 
day.  Worshipping  a  demon,  or  an  ox ;  or  falling  down  before  the 
stock  of  a  tree.  But  for  Revelation,  you  might,  this  day,  have 
been  imbruing  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  one  of  your  number, 
butchered  as  a  miserable  victim  to  Moloch*  Blessin^j  and  honow^ 
and  glory ^  and  thanksgiving,  be  urt/o  our  God  for  this  unspeakable 
gift  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord !    Amen. 


Vol.  ni.  M 


SERMON  CII. 


TB£    LAW   OP   GOD. THE    DECALOGUE. THE    THIRD   COIUIAJIO* 

MENT. THE    NATURE   OF    PROFANENESS. 


Siooni  11. 7. — Th9u  thaU  not  takt  the  nameaftke  Lord,  lAy  Ood,  in  vam;  Jbr  A» 
Lord  will  not  hold  himguiltltu,  that  taktth  hU  name  in 


In  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered,  at  some 
length,  the  nature  of  the  sins  ^forbidden  in  the  first  and  second  Com' 
mands  of  tJu  Decalogue^  I  aid  not  think  it  necessary,  after  the 
ample  discussion  of  the  duties  of  piety,  so  lately  delivered  from 
this  place,  to  dwell,  anew,  upon  the  same  duties,  as  required  by  the 
former  of  these  Commands  ;  nor,  on  account  of  the  state  of  Chris- 
tian society  in  this  country,  to  insist  on  the  prohibition,  contained 
in  the  latter.  Considering  the  subjects  of  both,  as  sufficiently  can- 
vassed for  the  design  of  these  discourses;  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  Nature  of  the  precept^  given  to  us  in  the  TexL 

The  Name  of  God,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  has  by  divines  of 
all  descriptions,  been  generally  regarded  as  denoting  his  Nkme 
liierally  ;  his  Titles  of  every  kind  ^  his  Perfections  ;  and  generally, 
every  things  by  which  his  Character j  and  his  Pleasure j  art  made 
known  to  mankind. 

To  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  is  to  use  ally  or  tither^  of  thescj 
to  no  valuable  purpose  ;  or  to  evil  purposes  ;  or  with  falsehood  /  or 
with  irreverence. 

Of  him,  who  does  this,  God  declares,  that  he  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  :  that  is,  that  he  will  hold  him  guilty ;  especially,  in  the 
great  day  of  trial  and  decision. 

In  disco\irsing  on  this  subject,  I  shall  examine, 

I.  The  Nature^ 

II.  The  Guilt ;  and, 

III.  The  Danger  of  this  Sin. 

I.  I  shall  examine  with  attention  the  Nature  of  this  Sin. 

The  Nature  of  this  Sin  may  be  advantageously  unfolded  by  con- 
sidering it  as  it  respects  the  jfame,  and  the  Works  of  God. 

By  the  Name  of  God^  I  intend  the  several  names^  and  titles,  by 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  distinguish  himself  and  to  manifest  hu 
charade^  to  mankind.  In  his  Works  I  shall  include  every  thing, 
which  he  has  wrought,  instituted,  and  declared,  as  an  especial  mani* 
festation  of  his  presence,  perfections,  and  agency. 

The  Name  of  God  is  profaned,  that  is,  treated  with  the  irrever* 
tnce,  which  is  the  object  of  the  prohibition  in  the  text, 

Ist.  In  Perjury,  or  False  Swearing. 

\ 
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Te  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely  ;  neither  shall  thoupro^ 
fane  the  name  of  thy  God;  lam  Jehovah*  Lev.  xz.  13*  To  swear 
falsely  is  to  invoke  God  to  witness  a  lie.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  grosser  insult  to  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  than 
this.  He,  as  all  men  perfectly  well  know,  infinitely  loves  truth, 
and  infinitely  detests  mlsehood ;  and  has  said,  that  there  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  into  the  heavenly  city  any  one,  who  lovethj  or  maketh 
a  lie.  To  call  him,  then,  in  this  solemn  manner,  to  witnesis  a^false- 
hood,  is  to  laugh  at  his  love  of  truth,  his  disposition  and  power  to 
support  it,  ana  that  glorious  purity  of  his  character,  before  which 
the  heavens  are  unclean,  and  the  Angels  charged  with  folly. 

3dly.  When  the  Mime  of  God  is  used  in  any  light j  irrevertni 
manner  /  the  same  sin  is  committed. 

The  most  prominent,  and  most  usual,  modes  of  transgressing,  in 
this  manner,  are  profane  cursing  and  swearing.  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  the  Name  of  God  is  frequently  employed  to  accompany, 
and  enhance,  diversion  ;  frequently  as  the  means  of  giving  vent, 
with  peculiar  force,  to  the  violence  of  anger;  oflen,  also,  is  it  used 
to  aggravate  denunciations  of  revenge ;  and  very  oflen  dishonour* 
cd  by  unhallowed  lips  in  imprecations  of  evil  on  our  fellow-men* 
In  every  one  of  these  methoas,  the  Name  of  God  is  pro&ned,  times 
without  number,  every  day. 

This  glorious  and  awful  Being,  as  I  have  already  observed,  has 
all  possiole  claims  to  the  highest  reverence.  Every  thing  teaches 
us  tnis  doctrine  :  the  Creation  and  the  Providence  of  God;  Rea- 
son and  Revelation.  It  is  enforced  by  every  page  of  divine  truth ; 
and  by  every  dictate  of  the  human  conscience.  In  a  word,  on 
all  things  within  and  without  us,  that  Wonoii^  and  fearful  Name^ 
Jehovah,  our  God^  is  written  in  sunbeams.  In  the  same  clear 
and  luminous  manner  is  every  where  displayed  the  indispensable 
duty  of  reverencing  him  with  that  fear  of  the  Lord^  which  is 
fVisdomy  and  that  departure  frotn  evilj  which  is  understanding. 
Nor  can  his  claims  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  be  ever  relin- 
quished. 

Indeed,  mankind  appear,  almost  universally,  to  possess  a  clear 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  indispensable 
nature  of  this  duty.  In  all  ordinary  circumstances,  the  worst  of 
men  acknowledge  both,  without  hesitation ;  even  those,  who  most 
freaucntly,  and  most  heinously,  commit  the  sin,  which  the  doctrine 
prohibits.  Of  this  sin  God  seems  to  have  established  in  the  con- 
sciences of  mankind  a  stronger  and  more  uniform  disapprobation, 
than  of  most  others.  In  few  cases  of  transgression,  is  there  so  little 
disagreement  as  in  this.  Almost  all  other  sins,  men  labour  to  jus- 
tify. I  know  not,  that  I  have  ever  heard  any  man  attempt  soberly 
to  justify  profancness  of  this  nature.  He,  whose  tongue  is  still  vi- 
brating with  cursing  and  swearing,  will  usually  acknowledge  that 
his  conduct  is  inexcusable.  Arguments  to  prove  the  reality  of  this 
sin,  arc  therefore  unnecessary. 
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3dlv.  JVc  are  guUtt/  of  this  sin^  alsoj  when  we  invoke  the  Jiame  of 
Ood  lightly  and  irreverently  in  prayer,  or  zoithotU  that  serumsness^ 
humility  J  and  religious  awe,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  acceptable 
performance  of  this  duty. 

At  all  times,  in  all  circumstances,  are  wc  reauired  to  render  to 
Jehovah  our  supreme  reverence,  and  unfeigned  aevotion,  whenever 
he  becomes  the  object  of  our  contemplation,  or  our  conduct.  His 
character  is  always,  and  immutably,  the  same ;  infinitely  ^[reat, 
awfiil,  holy,  and  excellent.  Our  relation  to  him,  also,  is  invariably 
the  same :  that  of  rational  and  dependent  creatures.  But  espe- 
cially is  this  reverence,  and  devotion,  to  exist  in  prayer.  In  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  so  solemn  in  its  nature,  and  bringing  us 
so  near  the  throne  of  majesty  and  mercy,  the  character  of  God,  our 
own  inferiority,  dependence,  obligations,  sin,  guilt,  danger,  and  in- 
finite  neeessity  of  the  divinejfavour  and  blessine,  are  brought  up  in 
full  view,  and  forced  home  upon  the  heart.  Here,  therefore,  all 
inducements  to  reverential  thoughts  of  God,  and  all  advantages  for 
entertaining  them,  are  presented  to  the  mind.  To  exhibit  irrev- 
erence, in  mis  case,  therefore,  is  to  break  over  these  inducements, 
and  sottishly  to  neglect  these  advantages.  God,  here,  is  not  treat- 
ed irreverently  in  the  hour  of  inconsidcration,  of  strong  temptation 
and  surprising  sin ;  but  in  the  season  of.  seriousness,  and  professed 
devotion.  We  worship  God  acceptably^  when  we  worship  him 
with  reverence  and  godly  fear*  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the 
assembly  of  his  saints^  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  by  all  them  that  are 
about  h%m*  The  same  spirit  is,  in  the  same  manner,  demanded  in 
our  private  and  secret  devotions.  When,  therefore,  the  mind  re- 
gards its  Maker,  in  this  act  of  devotion,  with  lightness  and  irrever- 
ence ;  it  is  not  only  clear,  that  it  is  guilty  of  tne  sin,  forbi&len  in 
the  text,  and  of  great  sin  ;  but  it  is  IcarfuHy  probable,  when  this 
is  habitually  its  conduct,  that  it  is  at  all  times  the  subject  of  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  profanation. 

4thly.  A  still  more  heinous  transgression  of  the  same  nature,  is 
Using  the  Name  of  God  Irreverently  in  the  solemn  act  of  Dedicating 
the  Soul  to  him  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace* 

In  this,  the  most  solemn  transaction  in  which  man  is  ever  con- 
cerned on  this  side  of  the  grave,  all  things,  even  some  which  are 
not  applicable  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  or  the  duty  of  prayer,  con- 
spire, in  the  highest  degree,  to  make  it  aftecting  to  the  mind.  The 
my,  the  place,  the  occasion,  the  transaction,  are  invested  with  pe- 
culiar solemnity  by  their  very  nature.  A  pre-eminent  solemnity, 
also,  is  thrown  upon  this  transaction  by  the  Character  of  the  per- 
son, immediately  concerned ;  a  Sinner,  professedly  restored  to  the 
divine  favour:  the  subject  of  dedication ;  an  immortal  mind:  the 
Being  to  whom  the  dedication  is  made;  a  panlonin^  God:  the 
means  by  which  the  worshipper  has  been  pennitted  thus  to  dedi- 
cate himself ;  the  righteousness  of  the  Reueemor :  the  ends,  for 
[hirh  he  thws  offei*s  himself  up ;  the  glory  of  God,  qnd  his  own 
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eternal  salvation.  All  these  things,  united,  plainly  render  this  the 
most  interesting  transaction,  in  which  the  soul  is  ever  engaged  in 
the  present  world.  To  act  lightly  and  irreverently,  tnen,  in  a 
concern  so  solemn,  so  eminently  aifccting,  is  to  be  proraine,  against 
all  inducements  to  our  duty:  against  some,  not  existing  in  any  oth* 
er  religious  service.  In  this  conduct,  all  these  most  sacred  tnings; 
God,  Christ,  the  work  of  Redemption,  forgiving  love,  the  Sabbath, 
the  Sanctuary,  the  restoration  and  salvation  of  the  soul,  are,  if  it 
be  done  deliberately,  and  with  understanding,  treated  with  the 
grossest  contempt,  and  the  most  impious  mockery.  In  deliberate 
conduct  of  this  nature,  the  mind  proves  itself  to  be  depraved  alto- 
ether  beyond  the  common  measure;  and  the  conscience  isevident- 
y  not  far  from  being  seared^  as  with  an  hoi  iron. 

Generally,  he  who  regards  God  with  levity  and  irreverence,  in 
any  religious  service  whatever,  when  this  irreverence  is  directed 
immediately  towards  his  character,  is  guilty  of  profaneness  in  the 
mode  specified  under  the  second  head.  In  other  words,  he  is  guilty 
of  profaneness  of  the  same  nature,  and  existing  substantially  under 
the  same  form,  with  that  which  is  found  in  profane  cursing  and 
swearing.  The  irreverence,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  guilt  of 
this  latter  sin,  exists  also  in  the  former ;  and  in  both  is  immediately 
directed  against  God  himself.  Both,  therefore,  are  justly  consid- 
ered as  cases  of  the  same  nature. 

As  this  sin  respects  the  Works  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  what- 
ever he  has  doiu^  declared^  or  instituted  ;  the  profaneness,  whenever 
it  exists,  is  exactly  the  same  in  its  nature,  but  different  in  the  mode 
of  its  existence,  from  that,  exhibited  under  the  former  general 
head.     In  all  instances,  included  under  that  head,  it  is  directed 
against  God  imnudiatelt/ ;  but  mediately  in  those  now  referred  to : 
the  irreverence  being  pointed  immediately  against  the  works  them- 
selves  J  and  through  them  against  their  Author. 
God  is  often  treated  with  irreverence : 
1st.  In  the  works  ofCreatiati  and  Providence. 
The  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  merely  manifestations 
of  their  Author.     In  all  of  them,  his  character  is  more  or  less  visi- 
ble ;  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness ;  his  self-existence,  and 
independence;  his   omnipresence,  and  omnipotence;    his  omni- 
science, and  immutability.     These  perfections  are  so  clearly,  and 
so  extensively,  manifested  in  his  works,  that,  without  more  than 
common  stupidity,  w^e  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them.     Of  conse- 
quence, we  clearly  perceive  them  to  be  the  works  of  God  :  and 
whenever  we  complain  of  them,  or  murmur  at  them,  or  despise 
them,  or  ridicule  them ;  the  complaints,  the  murmurs,  the  contempt, 
and  the  ridicule,  are  intended,  ultimately,  not  against  the  works 
themselves,  but  against  their  Author.     No  man  ever  thought  of 
treating  in  this  manner  inanimate  objects,  or  mere  events.     He, 
who  made  these  objects,  and  controls  these  events,  is  the  only 
being,  against  whom  the  irreverence  is  intentionally  directed. 
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This  is  80  obviously  true,  that,  pi'obably,  it  was  never  seriously 
questioned. 

The  same  sin  is  committed,  in  the  same  manner,  whenever  we 
assert,  or  insinuate,  that  these  works  were  made  to  no  end ;  ot  to 
no  end  worthy  of  their  Author.  In  such  a  case  the  character  of 
God  is  profanely  impeached,  through  his  works ;  because  we 
accuse  him  of  weakness  and  folly.  No  folly  can  be  more  con- 
spicuous,  than  that,  which  is  visible  in  doing  any  thing,  and  espe- 
cially  very  great  things,  without  any  end  in  view,  or  without  any 
such  end,  as  is  suitea  to  the  splendour  of  the  apparatus,  or  the 
character  of  the  workman.  Of  this  folly,  in  the  case  before  us, 
we  accuse  God. 

Profaneness,  of  an  exactly  similar  nature,  is  practised,  when,  in 
considering  the  works  of  God,  we  intentionally,  or  negligently, 
keep  his  'Agency  out  of  vino,  and  attribute  to  second  causes  that, 
which  plainly  belongs  to  the  First  Cause.  There  are  philosophers, 
and  ever  have  been,  who,  through  choice,  or  carelessness,  have 
considered  the  beings  and  events,  in  the  earth  and  the  visible 
heavens,  as  proceeding  in  a  manner,  and  from  a  cause,  resembling 
that  which  the  heathen  attributed  to  fate.  Instead  of  suppoang 
them  to  be  all  directed  by  an  Intelligent  Cause  to  purposes,  fonn- 
ed  by  unerring  wisdom,  and  conducted,  regularly,  oy  that  wisdom 
to  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes ;  they  are  regarded,  and 
spoken  of,  as  operating,  of  themselves  only;  without  any  (Urec- 
tion;  without  any  end,  to  be  accomplished;  without  any  wisdom 
to  Jgiiide,  or  intelligent  agency  to  control. 

The  works  of  God  were  by  him  intended  to  be,  and  are  in  feet, 
manifestations  of  himself;  proofs  of  his  character,  presence,  and 
agency.  In  this  light  he  requires  men  continually  to  regard  them; 
and  to  refuse  this  regard  is  considered  by  him  as  grossly  wicked, 
and  highly  deserving  of  punishment.  Accordingly,  Davidy  says. 
Psalm  xxviii.  5,  Because  they  regard  not  the  works  of  the  Lord^  nor 
ihe  operation  of  his  hands,  he  shall  destroy  them,  and  not  build  ihem 
t^.  Isaiah,  also,  chap.  v.  12 — 14,  speaking  of  the  Jews,  says, 
They  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord  ;  neither  consider  the  opera* 
Hon  of  his  hands.  Therefore,  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity,  4«- 
cause  they  have  no  knowledge  ;  and  their  honourable  men  arefamiih' 
ed,  and  their  multitude  dried  up  with  thirst.  Therefore,  hell  haA 
enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth  without  measure  :  and  their 
glory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoiceth, 
shall  descend  into  it. 

I  am  apprehensive,  that  even  good  men  are  prone  to  pay  less 
attention  to  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  than  piety  de- 
mands and  the  Scriptures  require.  We  say,  and  hear,  so  much 
concernlncr  the  insutBciency  of  these  works  to  unfold  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  the  nature  of  genuine  religion;  and  find  the  truth 
of  what  we  thus  say,  and  hear,  so  clearly  proved ;  that  we  are 
prone,  not  very  unnaturally,  to  consider  them  as  almost  uninstruct- 
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ive  in  moral  things,  and  in  a  great  measure  useless  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety.  1  his,  however,  is  a  palpable  and  dangerous  error. 
The  works  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  Scriptures,  would,  I  ac- 
knowledge, be  far  less  instructive,  than  they  now  are,  and  utterly 
insufficient  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  designed  to  be  a  Comment  on  these  works ;  to  explaui 
their  nature;  and  show  us  the  agency,  purposes,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  of  God  in  their  formation.  Thus  explained,  thus  illu- 
mined, they  become  means  of  knowledee,  very  extensive  and  emi- 
nently useful.  He,  who  does  not  find  in  the  various,  beautiful, 
sublime,  awful,  and  astonishing  objects,  presented  to  us  in  crea- 
tion and  providence,  irresistible  and  glorious  reasons  for  admiring, 
adoring,  loving,  and  praising,  his  Creator,  has  not  a  claim  to  Evan- 
gelical piety.  Davia  did  not  act  in  this  manner.  All,  who,  like 
Davidj  feel  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  will,  like  him  also,  rejoice  in 
those  works,  in  which  God  himself  rejoices ;  will  delight  to  con- 
template them  with  wonder,  reverence,  and  gratitude ;  will  find 
Goo,  every  where,  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and,  passing  beyond 
those  second  causes,  which  are  merely  instruments  of  his  agency, 
will  see,  every  where  displayed,  the  finger,  and  character,  of  the 
divine  Workimam. 

2dly.  7%6  same  Irreverence  is  abundantly  'exercised  towards  the 
Word  of  God. 

Irreverence,  in  tliis  particular,  exists,  in  a  multitude  of  forms, 
and  degrees ;  altogether  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  on  this  oc- 
casion.    1  shall  select  a  few  from  this  number. 

First ;  T/u  Scriptures  are  not  unfreauently  made  the  object,  or  the 
means,  of  sport  and  jesting.  David  says  of  himself,  My  heart 
stcmdeth  in  awe  at  thy  word :  and  agsun,  addressing  his  Maker,  O 
how  sweet  are  thy  Words  unto  my  taste !  God,  speaking  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiahj  says,  To  this  man  will  I  look  ;  even  to  him  that  is 
poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  my  Word.  Hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  that  tremble  at  his  word.  He  shall  appear 
to  your  joy;  and  your  brethren,  that  hated  you,  shall  be  ashamed* 
Such  is  the  character  of  good  men  ;  and  such  are  the  promises  to 
those,  who  tremble  at  the  word  of  God.  But  how  different  is  the 
spirit  of  those,  who  jest  with  this  sacred  and  awful  volume ;  who 
can  find  sport  and  merriment  in  the  book,  which  unfolds  the  infi- 
nitely great,  solemn,  and  awful  character  of  Jehovah ;  which  de- 
nounces his  wrath  against  all  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  which  opens 
to  our  view  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  on  the  cross ;  which  dis- 
closes to  us  all  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  the  straight  and  narrow 
way  to  diat  happy  world ;  which  presents  to  us  the  terrors  of  hell, 
with  the  dreadful  road  thai  leads  to  final  perdition ;  and  which 
shows  us  ourselves  as  objects  of  the  divine  indignation,  in  inmiinent 
danger  of  endless  ruin,  and  yet  as  prisoners  of  hope  and  candi* 
dates  ibr  life  eternal !  What  can  be  found,  here,  to  excite  diver- 
sion ;  to  become  the  theme  of  gayety,  the  subject  of  laughter,  the 
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foundation  of  amusement  and  trifling?  What  must  be  the  spirit  of 
him,  who  can  divert  himself  over  the  grave  ;  who  can  make  death 
the  topic  of  wit ;  who  can  laugh  before  the  bar  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, and  sport  with  the  miseries  of  perdition?  He  must,  indera, 
have  forgotten  the  God  that  made  him^  and  lightly  esteem  the  Rock 
of  his  salvation. 

Secondly ;  TAf  same  irreverence  is  exercised^  when  the  Scriptuns 
are  neglected.  Thou  hast  magnified  thy  word  above  all  thy  jfisnu^ 
Psalm  cxxzviii*  3*  This  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr. 
Watu : 

<<  III  Ving:  thy  truth  and  merer,  Lord ; 
rU  sin((  the  wooden  of  thy  Word ; 
P^ot  aU  thy  works,  and  names,  below, 
So  much  thy  power  and  glory  show.** 

If  God,  then,  has  magnified  his  Word  in  this  manner;  if  he  has 
rendered  it  the  means  of  displaying  his  character  so  much  more 
perfectly,  than  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence  ;  if  he  has 
thus  rendered  it  inmicnsely  important  to  mankind ;  if  he  Umaelf 
appears  in  it  so  immediately,  so  clearly,  and  so  gloriously ;  how 
inexcusable  must  we  be,  if  we  do  not  reeard  it  with  the  scdomi 
concern,  the  deep  attention,  and  the  profound  reverence,  doe  to 
his  infinite  majesty  ?  But  negligence  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  abso- 
lute prevention,  the  certain  death,  of  all  such  emotions.  What 
veneration  can  he  possess  for  the  Bible,  or  for  the  Authw  of  it, 
who  leaves  it  to  moulder  on  a  shelf ;  or  who  reads  it,  when  he 
reads  it  at  all,  with  carelessness  and  stupidity  ;  who  is  equaDy  re- 
gardless of  its  doctrines,  and  its  precepts  ;  and  who  rcnaers  to  it, 
universally,  less  respect  than  to  a  novel,  or  a  play  ? 

Thirdly ;  77i«  same  irreverence  is  exercised  towards  the  ScrwhatSj 
when  we  do  not  duly  respect  their  atUhority.  When  the  ScnptOTM 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  an  end  is  put  to  all 
questions  concerning  the  truth  of  their  doctrinen,  and  the  reasona- 
bleness of  their  precepts.  If  they  are  his  Word ;  every  tUngi 
contained  in  them,  unless  it  be  some  error  of  a  transcriber,  or  print- 
er, is  true,  and  right.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  all  Scripture  it  mm 
by  inspiration  of  God  ;  so  he  has  declared  the  whole  to  heprofiM 
for  doctrine^  for  reproof  for  correction^  and  for  instruction  in  figlA' 
eousness.  As  they  are  ;  he  has  declared,  that  they  arc  the  genn- 
iiie  means  o(  perfecting  the  man  ofGod^  and  of  furnishing  him  tkof* 
oughly  unto  every  good  work.  The  plain  duty  of  all  men,  theie- 
fore,  IS  carefully  to  understand,  implicidy  to  believe,  and  exactlf 
to  obey,  them.  If,  then,  we  find  some  doctrines  partially  revealcQi 
some  mysterious,  and  inexplicable  in  their  nature ;  and  these,  or 
others,  contradicting  our  own  pre-conceived  opinions  :  if  we  doioK 
or  disbelieve,  such  doctrines,  because  our  own  philosophy  is  un- 
satisfied with  them,  opposed  to  them,  or  unable  to  explain  them: 
we  wholly  fail  of  the  reverence,  due  to  Him,  who  has  dechicd 
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them ;  and,  in  a  manner  highly  afirontive,  impeach  his  wisdom  and 
veracity. 

The  Bereans  received  the  word^  preached  by  the  Apostles,  mth 
all  readiness  of  mind :  and,  to  be  satisfied  whether  it  was  true,  did 
not  appeal  to  their  own  reason,  but  to  the  Scriptures  ;  which  they 
searched  daily ^  for  this  end.  All,  who  possess  the  liberal  and  noble- 
minded  disposition,  ascribed  to  them,  will  pursue  exactly  the  same 
conduct ;  and  will  say,  with  St,  Paulj  Let  God  be  true^  but  everjf 
man  a  liar.  It  was  from  this  disposition,  that  they  believed^  in  the 
Evangelical  sense,  and  were  saved.  All,  who  possess  the  same 
spirit,  will  share  in  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  salvation.  What 
can  be  more  preposterous,  more  indecent,  more  irreverential  to 
God,  than  for  oeings  of  yesterday^  who  know  nothings  to  question 
the  wisdom,  and  the  truth,  of  his  declarations ;  and,  instead 
of  believing  what  he  has  said,  upon  the  ground  of  his  veraci- 
ty, to  insist  on  perceiving,  before  we  rive  credit  to  it,  the  truth 
and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  aeclared,  by  means  of  our 
own  philosophv*  To  men,  whose  sincerity  we  consider  as  prov- 
ed, we  readily  yield  our  belief,  whenever  they  declare  such 
things,  as  they  have  had  opportunity  certainly  to  know.  God 
knows  all  things  with  absolute  certainty.  Ought  he  not,  then,  to 
be  believed,  in  whatever  he  is  pleased  to  declare  ?  Is  not  his 
veracity  greater  than  that  of  men  ?  If  then,  we  receive  the  vntneti 
of  men,  the  vfiiness  of  Ood,  saith  St»  John,  is  greater.  He,  that 
belitveth  not  God,  hath  made  him  a  liar.  What  wonderful  irrever- 
ence is  this  towards  God !  What  an  impudent  insult !  How  tre- 
mendous a  profonation  of  his  glorious  character ! 

Fourthly ;  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  Contempt,  ObloqtM,  and 
Ridicule,  often  cast  tpon  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures,  in  mstan- 
ces  not  very  unfrequent,  receive  this  treatment  from  those,  who 
professedly  believe  them  ;  and  much  more  frequently  from  Infi- 
dels. A  man,  who  has  not,  hitherto,  seen  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  warranted  to  withhold  from  them  his  assent*  At  the  same  time, 
be  is  indispensablv  bound  to  investi^te  this  evidence  as  fast,  and 
as  far,  as- he  is  able ;  and  to  yield  himself  to  it,  whenever  it  is  per- 
ceived, with  candour  and  equity.  But  nothing  can  justify,  or  evea 
palliate,  the  manner,  in  which  infidels  have  conducted  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  book.  There  is  no  mode  of  attack^hich  they  naTe 
thought  too  gross  to  be  adopted  in  this  warfiare.  Txie  frauds,  wUch 
they  have  practised  upon  Christianity,  have  been  without  numbery 
ana  without  limits.  All  the  weakness,  folly,  superstition,  and  en* 
thusiasm,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  they  have  charged  upon 
its  doctrines ;  although  these  very  doctrines  contradict,  and  con- 
demn them  sJl.  All  the  vices,  inwoven  in  the  human  characti^-; 
all  the  enormities,  perpetrated  by  the  pride,  injustice,  and  cnieltj^ 
of  man ;  they  have  charged  upon  its  precepts ;  notwiths^dii^; 
diese  very  precepts  prohibit  every  one  of  them,  and  threaten  theo^ 
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universally,  with  endless  punishment.  The  Religion  itself  they 
have  regularly  styled  Superstition,  Enthusiasm,  and  Fanaticism ; 
and  have  thus  endeavoured  to  prepossess,  and  to  a  vast  extent 
have  actually  prepossessed,  great  multitudes  of  mankind  aeainst 
it,  under  the  mere  mfluence  of  Nicknames.  Where  they  cotud  not 
convince,  or  refute  ;  an  evil  which  has  universallv  attended  their 
efforts ;  they  have  succeeded,  at  least  equally  well,  by  {>erplexine, 
and  entangling.  Instead  of  open,  direct  arguments,  fairly  stateo, 
and  fully  discussed,  they  have  insinuated  doubts ;  started  difficul- 
ties ;  and  hinted  objections ;  leaving  the  minds  of  the  young,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  unskilful,  to  embarrass  themselves  by  dwellinje^ 
upon  these  subjects,  which  they  had  neither  learning  to  investi- 
gate, nor  capacity  to  understand.  In  this  situation,  such  minds 
are  as  effectually  overthrown,  from  a  consciousness  of  their  ina- 
bility to  defend  themselves,  as  by  .the  power  of  an  acknowledged 
demonstration. 

What  they  have  been  unable  to  effect  in  these  modes,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  wit.  A  book,  processing  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  to  communicate  his  Will  to  mankind,  and  to  dis- 
close eternal  life,  and  eternal  death,  to  every  human  being,  togeth- 
er with  the  terms,  and  means,  by  which  one  of  these  may  be 
obtained ;  and  the  other  must  be  suffered ;  a  book  believed  truly 
to  sustain  this  character  by  a  great  part  of  those,  to  whom  it  has 
been  fairly  published ;  particiuarly  oy  most  of  the  learned,  and 
by  almost  all,  whom  their  fellow-men  have  regarded  as  wise  and 
virtuous ;  has  uncjuestionable  claims  to  be  examined  with  solemn 
thought,  and  unbiassed  investigation.  The  question  concerning 
its  divine  Origin  is  of  infinite  moment  to  every  child  of  Adam.  He, 
who  can  sport  with  this  subject,  would  with  the  same  propriety 
laugh,  while  he  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  him ; 
anadancc  around  the  grave,  which  was  dug  to  receive  him.  Sup- 
pose the  Scriptures  are  in  fact  the  Word*of  God:  suppose  the 
Infidel  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai :  suppose  he  heard  the  trumpet 
sound,  and  the  thunders  roll ;  saw  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  cloud 
jembosom  the  mountain,  and  the  flame  oi  devouring  fire  reach  the 
heavens ;  and  perceived  the  earth  to  tremble  beneath  his  feet : 
suppose  the  final  day  arrived,  and  the  same  Infidel  to  hear  the  call 
of  the  Archangel,  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  shout  of  the  heavenly 
host  $  and  to  s^e  the  graves  open,  the  dead  arise,  the  Judge  de- 
iiciend,  the  plains  and  tiie  mountains  kindled  with  the  final  confla- 
l^tion,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  flee  away :  would  he  be 
•indined  to  jesting,  to  sport,  and  to  ridicule  ?  The  Scriptures  de- 
.clare  themselves  to  be  the  Word  of  the  glorious  Being,  who  spoke 
•from  Sinai,  and  who  will  again  come  to  Judge  the  quick  ana  tht 
diod.  The  very  terms,  by  which  the  Infidel,  and  all  his  fellow- 
men,  will  be  tried  on  this  cireadful  day,  the  Scriptures  profess  to 
unfold ;  the  very  terms,  on  which,  to  us,  are  suspended  both  heaven 
.and  hell.    Should  the  Scriptures  be  indeed  the  Word,  of  that  God ; 
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what  will  become  of  the  Infidel?  Should  they  not;  what  will  he 
lose  by  believing  them  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  place  for  his  sport  ? 
where  the  foundation  for  his  trifling  ? 

Could  the  contempt,  or  the  ridicule,  which  he  employs,  really 
affect  the  question;  and  exhibit  it  in  any  new  light  to  the  under- 
standing ot  man;  something,  at  least, might  be  pleaded  in  extenu- 
ation of  this  conduct.  But  ridicule,  however  gross  the  banter,  or 
refined  the  wit,  cannot  be  proof.  A  sneer  cannot  be  an  argument. 
The  question,  after  every  effort  of  this  nature,  is  left  just  where  it 
was :  while  the  inquirer  is  ensnared,  deceived,  and  ruined.  How 
melancholy  an  employment,  to  destroy  a  soul  for  the  sake  of  utter- 
ingajest! 

To  complete  this  wretched  pursuit  of  this  wretched  purpose, 
the  Infidel  assaults  the  Scriptures  with  obscenity.  In  periods  and 
places^  in  which  coarse  manners  prevail ;  when  the  animal  side  of 
man  is  left  naked ;  and  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  brute  ob- 
trude themselves  without  a  blush ;  this  obscenity  breaks  out  in 
Soss  ribaldry,  and  the  shameless  dialect  of  the  workhouse  and 
e  brothel.  In  more  chastened  society,  the  impurity,  lest  it  should 
be  too  offensive,  is  veiled  by  decency  of  expression ;  steals  upon 
the  mind  in  an  innuendo ;  glances  at  it  in  a  hint,  and  peeps  from 
behind  an  obscure  suggestion.  What  a  shockine  mixture  is  here 
presented  to  the  thoughts  of  a  sober,  and  even  of  a  decent,  man  f 
Obscenity,  blended  with  the  truths,  contained  in  the  Word  of  God. 
How  obviously  must  the  mind,  which  can  voluntarily,  which  can 
laboriously,  unite  these  things,  be  the  halntation  of  devils  ;  the  hold 
^  every  fold  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird! 
How  irreverent,  how  profane,  how  abominabUj  how  filthy,  must  it 
appear  to  Him,  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  unclean! 

3dly.  This  irreverence  is,  perhaps,  not  less  exercised  toward  the 
InsiitutionSj  or  Ordinances,  of  Goal 

God  has  instituted,  as  important  means  of  displaying  his  own 
character,  preserving  his  worship,  and  promoting  his  religion,  in 
the  world,  the  Sabbath ;  public  and  private  prayer  and  praise : 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  pubUc  and  private  humiliation  and 
festing ;  the  Church  of  Christ ;  its  communion ;  its  sacraments ; 
and  its  discipline.  As  all  these  ai'e  his  Institutions ;  and  seen  to 
be  his ;  it  is  obvious,  that  irreverence  towards  them  is  irreverence 
towards  himself^  and  in  this  manner  has  the  subject  ever  been 
considered  in  Uie  Christian  world.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the 
various  ways,  in  which  this  numerous  train  of  sacred  things  is  pro- 
Heaied,  are  so  many,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  specify  tnem 
on  the  present  occasion.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  only  to  men- 
tion such,  as  are  most  usual,  or  most  prominent. 

The  Sabbath  is  undoubtedly  the  great  support  of  Religion  in  the 
world ;  for  wherever  it  is  unknown  or  unregarded,  Religion  is  un- 
known. Accordingly  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  Commands  of  the  Decalogue.    This  holy  day  if 
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profiBLned,  and  the  Author  of  it  treated  with  gross  irreverence,  when- 
ever it  is  devoted  to  pleasure,  or  to  secular  ousiness :  whenever  we 
ride,  or  walk,  when  neither  necessity  nor  mercy  demands :  when* 
ever  we  read  books  of  amusement,  and  diversion ;  or  devote  our 
conversation  to  any  topics,  unsuited  to  the  holv  nature  of  this  day. 
Nor  is  it  less  really  profaned,  when  we  spend  its  sacred  hours  in 
idleness,  or  sleep )  or  when,  in  any  other  manner,  we  refuse,  or 
neelect,  to  employ  them  in  the  great  duties  of  Religion.  Equally^ 
ana  more  obviously,  are  we  guilty  of  this  profanation,  when  we 
speak  of  the  Sabbath  with  contempt ;  and  ridicule,  or  laugh  at, 
others  for  regarding  it  with  the  reverence,  enjoined  in  the  Scrip* 
tures ;  decry  the  Institution,  as  useless  ;  as  injiuious  to  the  interests 
of  mankind ;  and  as  deserving  the  regard  of  none,  but  weak  and 
enthusiastic  minds:  or  when,  with  direct  hostility,  we  deny  its  sa- 
cred nature ;  labour  to  weaken  its  authority ;  and  endeavour  to 
destroy  its  holy,  heavenly  influence  on  mankind.  In  all  these  cases, 
we  impeach  the  wisdom,  equity,  or  goodness,  of  its  Author ;  de- 
clare him,  when  instituting  it,  to  have  acted  unworthily  of  himself ; 
and,  in  plain  language,  cast  contempt  on  fftm,  as  well  as  on  his 
IfutitiUion.  No  man  ever  thought  of  treating  with  contempt  this 
holy  day,  considered  merely  as  a  seventh  part  of  time ;  no  man 
ever  directed  the  shafts  of  ridicule  at  Monday.  Aside  from  the  &ct, 
that  it  was  instituted  by  God  as  a  sacred  day,  the  Sabbath  would 
be  no  more  despised,  and  regarded  with  no  more  hostiUty,  than  any 
other  day  of  the  week.  The  hostility  and  contempt,  therefore,  are 
directed  against  the  Institution ;  against  its  sacred  nature ;  against 
its  holy  and  glorious  Author. 

The  Worship  of  God  is  profaned,  whenever,  for  reasons  plainly 
insufficient,  we  refuse  to  be  present  in  his  house,  upon  the  Saobath; 
or,  when  present,  neglect  cordially  to  unite  in  its  solemn  services ; 
or  spend  the  time  allotted  to  them  in  sleep  or  diversion ;  or  when 
we  sport  with  the  services  themselves ;  or  when  our  minds  rise  in 
hostility  against  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  or  when  we 
make  the  worship  of  God  an  object  of  our  scorn  and  ridicule. 
Nor  are  we  less  really  guilty  of  this  crime,  whenever  we  allure  or 

Sersuade  others  to  the  same  conduct.  The  worship  of  God  was 
esigned  to  be  the  ^eat  means  of  leading  us  to  eternal  life.  God  ap- 
pears in  it  as  a  forgiving  God ;  as  a  God  reconcileable  to  sinners ;  as 
redeeming  them  from  under  the  curse  of  the  law ;  and  as  re-instamp- 
ing  his  own  image  on  their  minds.  He,  who  will  not  come  to  meet 
Hun,  when  appearing  in  this  most  venerable  and  endearing  of  all 
characters,  or  who,  when  he  has  come,  will  treat  him  with  neglect, 
opposition,  and  contempt,  is  euilty  of  an  insult  on  the  Creator,  at 
wnich  the  stoutest  heart  ought  to  tremble.  What  an  account  of 
this  conduct  must  he  expect  to  give  at  the  final  day ! 

7%e  Christian  Sacraments  are  not  often  openly  profaned.     The 

t  elements  employed  have,  indeed,  been  touched  with  unhallowed 

lumds }  and  the  ordinances  themselves  have,  in  solitary  instances* 
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been  ingulted  hy  bhf^ihr  Mwiwft  dmuiici  » .  Bm  tke  cases  Ittve  bees 
so  rare,  and  haTe  been  regaidcd  by  tbose,  wbo  knev  tbem,  wick 
such  ahhonence ;  as  scarcely  to  need  any  reprofaatioQ  froon  ne* 
I  shall,  therefore,  only  say,  that  according  to  the  first  feeEngs  of 
the  human  mind,  feeiugs,  idMch  seem  never  to  have  been  mate- 
rially weakened,  miless  by  mbsohite  prodigacy,  they  are  muTeiw 
sally  held  in  the  most  reverential  estimation ;  and  all  disregardi 
thoughtlessness,  and  levity,  are  not  only  by  the  Scriptures,  but  by 
conunon  sense  also,  proscribed  in  our  attendance  upon  them.  U 
we  are  not  wonderAiUy  insensible ;  we  cannot  feul  of  exercising  a 
profound  reveience,  when  in  this  peculiarly  solemn  and  affectmg 
manner  we  draw  so  near  to  a  fcHpving  God. 

Privaie  and  secret  Wortkq^  is  much  more  frequently  the  object 
of  levity,  and  contempt*  Family  prayer,  peculiarly,  nas  been  at- 
tacked, on  all  sides,  by  loose  ana  light-minded  men ;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  has  been  hunted  out  of  many  a  family,  and  prevented  from 
entering  many  others,  by  the  sneers  of  scorn,  and  the  jests  of  de- 
rision. Why  should  not  men  pray  ?  Why  should  not  families 
pray  ?  Are  we  not  dependent  creatures  ?  Do  wc  not  need  every 
thing  at  the  hand  of  God  ?  Who  beside  God,  can  supply  our 
wants  ?  Has  he  not  required  us  to  pray  ?  If  we  do  not  pray,  will 
he  bless  us  ?  Has  he  not  made  ashng  the  indispensable  condition 
of  receiving  ?  The  man^  who  will  not  pray,  is  a  madman.  The 
family,  which  will  not  pray,  are  lunatics. 

God  has  required  us  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer  ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  perform  regularly  the  duties  of  both  private  and  secret  de- 
yotion.  When  we  ourselves  neglect  either ;  or  when  we  oppose 
the  performance  of  them  in  our  fellow-men ;  wc  neglect,  or  op- 
pose, the  command  of  Jehovah.  He,  who  laughs  and  sneers  at 
secret  and  family  prayer,  points  his  jests,  his  contempt,  and  his 
mockery,  against  his  Creator.  Where  can  folly,  or  frenzy,  be 
found,  more  absolute  than  this  f  The  wretch,  wno  is  guilty  of  it| 
is  a  helpless,  sinful,  miserable,  creature ;  dependent  for  existencci 
for  enjoyment,  and  for  hope,  on  the  mere,  sovereign  iflercy  of  God; 
is  promised  all  blessings,  which  he  needs,  if  he  wul  prajr  for  them ; 
and  is  assured,  that,  if  ne  will  not  pray,  he  not  only  will  be  enti- 
tled to  no  blessings  whatever,  but  that  those,  which  he  regards  as 
blessings,  and  which,  if  he  faithfully  performed  this  duty,  would 
prove  such,  will  be  converted  into  curses.  This  wretch  not  only 
refuses  to  pray  himself,  but  with  gross  impiety,  insults  his  Maker 
anew,  by  preventing  his  fellow-men  from  praying  also. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  Irreverence,  the  same  m  substance  with  that^ 
which  has  been  here  specified,  may  exist  in  thought,  and  in  action,  as 
well  as  in  words.  In  some  of  tne  cases,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
it  has  been  indeed  supposed  to  terminate  in  thought.  It  may  thus 
terminate  in  all  cases,  which  do  not  involve  our  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-men.  In  this  intercourse  it  may  be  exhibited  in  ac- 
tions ;  and  those  of  very  yarious  kinds.    Of  these  a  very  few 
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have  been  mentioned.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that,  when- 
ever our  hearts  teem  with  irreverent  thoughts  towards  God,  or  to- 
wards any  thing  because  it  is  his,  it  makes  little  difference,  whether 
we  express  our  impiety  by  the  tongue,  or  by  the  hands.  The  ir- 
reverence is  the  same :  the  design  is  the  same  :  the  moral  action 
is  the  same.  It  is  the  rising  of  pride,  enmity,  and  rcbeUion, 
a^inst  God ;  the  open,  impudent  contention  of  a  creature  against 
his  Creator ;  the  struggle,  the  swelling,  the  writhing,  of  a  worm 
against  Jehovah. 


N 
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THB  LAW  OF  GOD* THE  DBCALOGUB. THE  THIRD  COUUHl»* 

MENT. THB  OUILT  OF  PROFANEKESS. 


Exodus  n.  t.-^Thmt  ikali  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  mo9m:firA$ 
Lord  wiU  not  hoUhmgmltUttf  thiUtoketh  kit  namomvmm. 

IN  the  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed,  after  making  several 
introductory  remarks,  to  examine, 

I.  TheKature; 

IL  The  Guilt ;  and, 

liU  The  Danger  ;  of  the  Sin,  forbidden  in  this  Command. 

The  first  of  these  I  considered,  at  length,  in  that  discourse*  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning  the  se- 
cond ;  viz.  tAe  Guilt  of  this  sin.     The  guilt  of  this  sin  is  evident, 

1st.  IVom  the  tenour  of  the  Command. 

Pro&neness  is  one  of  the  eight  great  crimes,  which  God  thought 
proper  to  make  the  express  subjects  of  prohibition  in  the  Deca* 
lo^e.  In  the  order,  m  which  he  was  pleased  to  speak,  and  to 
write,  them,  it  holds  the  third  place.  All  the  importance,  which 
this  wonderful  Law  derived  from  being  uttered  by  the  voice,  and 
being  written  with  the  fineer,  of  God ;  from  his  manifest  appear* 
ance  in  this  lower  world;  and  firom  the  awful  splendour,  and 
amazing  majesty,  with  which  he  appeared ;  this  precept,  equally 
with  the  others,  challenges  to  itself.  In  addition  to  these  things^ 
it  is  the  only  precept  in  the  whole  number,  which  annexes  an  ex* 
press  threatening  to  the  crime,  which  is  prohibited.  From  all  these 
circumstances  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  Guilt  of  this  sin  is 
of  no  conunon  dye  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah.  All  these  circumstan* 
ces  were  intendea  to  be  significant,  and  are  obviously  significant, 
in  a  manner  pre-eminently  solemn  and  affecting.  How  should  we 
ourselves  feel,  if  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  were  to  inform  us  by 
the  mouth  of  an  acknowledged  prophet,  that  he  would  appear  in 
this  world  on  an  appointed  day,  to  publish  his  awful  pleasure  to 
mankind !  With  what  anxious,  tremoling  expectation  should  we 
wait  for  the  destined  period!  With  what  solemnity  and  apprehen- 
sion should  we  behola  the  day  dawn !  With  what  silent  awe  should 
we  see  the  cloudy  chariot  descend ;  and  hear  the  Archangel  pro« 
claim  the  approach  of  his  Maker !  How  should  we  shudder  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  quaking  of  the  earth !  Would  not 
our  hearts  die  vfithin  115,  when  the  thuraers  began  to  roll;  the  light- 
nings to  blaze ;  and  the  flames  of  devouring  fire  to  rise  up  to  the 
heavens?  In  the  midst  ot  these  tremendous  scenes,  with  what  si- 
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lent,  death-like  amazement  should  we  listen,  to  hear  the  v<mcc  of 
the  Almighty !  Would  it  not  seem  wonderful ;  would  it  not  appear 
delirious ;  for  any  man  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  his  com- 
mands, or  the  absolute  rectitude  of  his  pleasure ;  to  refuse  the  du- 
ties, which  he  enjoined,  or  to  perpetrate  the  crimes,  which  he  for- 
bade ?  Who,  after  hearing  from  the  mouth  of  God  the  awful  paro- 
Ihibition,  Thou  shah  not  io3ct  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  tarn  ; 
and  the  fearful  threatening,  annexed  to  it, /or  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
Mm  guiltless^  who  taketh  his  name  in  vain;  would  not  quake  with 
terror  at  the  very  thought  of  committing  a  sin,  thus  alarmiosly 
forbidden  f  Who  would  demand  an  argument  to  convince  him,  tBat 
«uch  a  sin  was  eminently  evil  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker  ? 

3dly.  This  sin  is  an  Immediate  Attack  on  God  himitlff  and  is, 
therefore^  pectdiarly  guilty . 

The  hostilities  of  mankind  aeainst  any  Intelligent  beme  may  be 
carried  on  mediately ^  or  immeduxtely:  Mediately^  against  ms  prop- 
ertyj  if  he  be  a  human  being,  or  against  his  other  external  interBiit: 
Immediately^  against  his  character^  and  person.  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  ma^  attack  our  Maker  by  attacking  our  fellow-creatures; 
and  violatmg  such  commands  of  his,  as  regulate  our  duties  to 
them;  appropriately,  and  usually,  stvled  the  duties  of  MoruUtju 
Or  we  may  attack  him,  immediately,  by  violating  those  c<HiimaDa8 
which  respect  his  person  and  character,  and  enjom  the  various  du- 
ties of  piety.  All  the  transgressions,  which  1  have  recited^  are 
directed  against  objects,  confessedly  belondng  to  God,  and  known 
to  be  his^  in  immediate  possession :  his  Names,  his  Titles,  his 
Works,  his  Word,  and  his  Institutions.  As  Aw  only,  do  they  be- 
come the  objects  of  irreverence  at  all.  In  all  these  cases,  there- 
fore, as  here  described,  we  attack  God  in  the  most  direct  manna*, 
which  is  in  our  power.  A  king  or  a  parent,  may  be  insulted  by  an 
affront,  oflfered  immediately  to  his  officer ;  his  messenger ;  or  any 
other,  acting  under  his  authority.  No  person  will  deny  the  affiront, 
here,  to  be  real;  nor,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  very  serious* 
Still  it  was  probably  never  questioned,  that,  when  this  sameaflSront 
was  offered  directly  to  the  parent,  or  the  king,  himself,  it  became 
far  more  gross;  an  insult  oi  greater  magnitude,  and  greater  guilt. 
Accordingly,  such  affiants  have  been  always  more  seriously  re- 
sented, and  more  severely  pimished. 

In  all  the  cases,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  discourse,  God  is 
necessarily,  and  most  solemnly,  present  to  the  mind  of  man* 
Whatever  impiety,  therefore,  whatever  irreverence,  whatever  pro- 
faneness,  is  exhibited  in  these  cases,  is  directed  immediately  against 
him  ;  against  his  character;  a^nst  his  person.  He,  who  is  the 
subject  of  it,  stretcheth  out  his  hand  against  God;  and  strengthen* 
eth  himself  against  the  Almighty.  He  runneth  on  Aim,  even  on  hit 
neck;  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buckler.  How  can  the  man  who 
IS  summoned  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  who  is  employed  in  the  em* 
uacnUy  solemn  duty  of  prayer,  or  in  the  pre-eminently  solemn  duty 
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of  dedkatiDg  himself  to  God  in  the  covenant  of  peace,  foil  to  have 
a  lively  and  affecting  sense  of  the  presence  of  his  Maker?  How 
can  he  fail  to  realize,  that  all  the  levity,  thoughtlessness,  insinceri- 
ty, and  irreverence,  of  which  he  is  guilty,  is  leveller]  directhr 
against  God?  Who  else  is,  who  else  can  be,  the  object  of  this 
conduct?  Who  else  is  concerned  with  it?  Whose  name  is  here 
mocked?  Whose  institutions  are  set  at  nought?  If  the  criminal 
be  weak  enough  to  suspect  that  he  is  not,  in  this  case,  trifling  with 
his  Maker ;  and  wickedly  profaning  his  glorious  name ;  he  is  prob* 
ably  the  onlv  being  in  the  universe,  sufficiently  bewildered  {o  adopt 
this  unsouna  and  unhappy  opinion. 

What  is  true  of  these  acts  of  worship,  is  true  with  little  variation 
of  every  other. 

In  that  light-minded  use  of  the  names  and  titles  of  God,  which 
is  appropriately  called  profaneness,  the  circumstances  are,  I  ac- 
knowledge, in  some  respects  materially  different*  It  seems  won- 
derful indeed,  that,  whenever  the  name  of  God  is  mentioned,  any 
mind  should  not  be  filled  with  awe,  and  affectingly  realise  the  jnres* 
encc  of  this  majestic  Being.  The  Jews  would  not  pronounce  the 
incommunicable  name  Jehovah  except  in  one  peculiarly  soleoin 
act  of  religious  worship*  Such  of  the  Mohammedaniy  as  cannot 
read,  carefully  lay  aside  any  written,  or  printed  paper,  because 
they  know  not,  but  it  may  have  upon  it  the  name  of  God.  But  in 
this,  and  in  every  other.  Christian  country,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
that  multitudes,  and,  probably,  that  most  or  all  those,  who  are  ha- 
bitually profane,  use  this  glorious  and  fearful  name  without  even  a 
thought  that  God  is  present  to  hear  them. 

In  his  own  proper  character  of  the  glorious  and  eternal  Jehovah^ 
who  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens  j  and  whose  kingdom  nJ- 
eth  over  ally  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  with  serious,  or  with  even 
sober  thought,  and  not  be  filled  with  profound  and  reverential  awe* 
It  is  impossible  to  realize  who,  and  what,  and  where  He  is,  and  not 
be  filled  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  called  into  being  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth ;  tmholds  them  hy  the  word  of  his  power  ;  rules 
them  with  an  irresistible  hand ;  gives  life,  and  death,  to  whomsoev- 
er he  pleases ;  is  present  i^berever  we  are ;  looks  with  an  intuitive 
survey  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul ;  records  all  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance ; 
and  will  bring  them  before  our  eyes  at  the  final  day.  On  his 
bounty  and  forbearance  we  live.  When  he  eives,  we  receive. 
When  he  withholds,  we  die.  His  smile  makes  neaven :  his  frown 
creates  hell.  Those,  who  fear,  and  love,  and  serve  him,  he  will 
bless :  those,  who  rebel  aeainst  him,  he  will  destroy.  Who  then, 
unless  lost  to  sense  and  decency,  will  not  tremble  at  hispresena^ 
and  lie  low  in  the  dust  before  him? 

But  in  this  deplorable  trans^ssion,  the  profisuie  swearer  bnngf. 
Oodinto  his  thoughts,  (if  he  thmk  at  all)  and  into  his  conversation, 
with  a  character  altogether  familiar,  and  with  considerations,  anq 
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Tiews,  of  the  most  debasing  vulgarity.  The  same  man,  when  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellow-men,  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  of  re- 
spectable characters,  would  set  a  guard  on  his  conduct ;  partico- 
lariy  on  his  tonsue ;  and  would  speak  of  them,  and  to  Uiem,  and 
before  them,  wim  sobriety,  care,  and  decorum ;  and  would  watch- 
fully give  them  every  reasonable  proof^  that  he  regarded  them,  only 
with  respect*  From  this  decency  in  civilized  life,  a  departure  can 
scarcely  be  found;  unless  under  the  influence  of  strong  passion,  or 
pressing  interest. 

Surely  the  Creator  of  all  things  has  as  powerful  claims  to  vener- 
ation, as  the  worm,  which  he  has  made.  But  notwithstanding  his 
glorious  and  awful  character,  notwithstanding  we  know  that  be  is 
present  to  all  our  conduct;  notwithstanding  we  know  that  he  hears 
whatever  we  say,  and  sees  whatever  we  think,  or  do ;  we  make 
this  great  and  terrible  Beine  the  subject  of  the  most  irrevetentialy 
impudent  thoughts,  and  of  me  most  vulgar,  affrontive,  contemptu- 
ous language.  Nay,  all  this  is  done  by  the  profane  person,  for  no 
purpose,  but  to  affiront  and  insult  him ;  and  to  induce  others  toaf* 
front  and  insult  him  also. 

All  this  is  done,  not  once,  twice,  or  in  a  few  solitary  instances 
only ;  not  in  the  season  of  forgetfulness,  the  unguarded  hour  of 
passion,  or  the  moment  of  pecuEar  temptation,  merely ;  but  eveij 
day,  in  every  place,  and  on  every  familiar  occasion.  In  tkU  man» 
ner,  God  is  htwiiuaUv  brought  up  to  view,  and  cantmuaUy  insulted* 
Thus  familiarized,  thus  habituated,  to  such  thoughts,  and  to  snck 
language,  the  profane  person  soon  becomes  unable  to  think,  or 
speak  concerning  his  Maker  in  any  other  manner.  All  his  thoudits 
concerning  him  become  a  regular  course  of  irreverence  :  andall 
his  language,  a  tissue  of  impudence  and  insult.  God,  the  great 
and  temble  God,  in  whose  hand  his  breath  is ;  in  whom  he  liots  and 
moves^  and  has  his  being  ;  the  God,  by  whom  he  is  soon  to  be 
judged,  and  rewarded  with  endless  Ufe,  or  endless  death;  becomes 
speedily,  to  him,  a  mere  object  of  vulgar  abuse  and  gross  derision. 
With  what  views  must  this  awfiil  Being  regaixi  me  miseraUe 
wretch,  who  thus  degrades  his  character !  What  must  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  wretch  at  the  final  day ! 

From  God,  the  source,  and  substance,  of  every  thing  sacred, 
the  transition  to  all  other  sacred  things  is  easy ;  and,  in  a  sense, 
instinctive.  From  him  Religion  derives  its  existence,  its  obligation, 
its  power,  its  hopes,  and  its  rewards.  Separated  from  him,  there 
ean  be  no  piety.  Separated  firom  him,  there  can  be  no  morality. 
Who  does  not  see,  that  without  God  there  could  be  no  Bible,  no 
Sabbath,  no  worslup,  no  holiness,  and  no  heaven.  He,  therefcfe, 
who  is  accustomed  to  profane  the  name  of  God,  cuts  off  his  con- 
nexion with  all  things  serious  and  sacred.  But  nothing  else  1% 
eomparatively,  of  any  use  to  man.  Wlmtever  is  gay  and  amusing, 
ttid  at  the  same  time  innocent,  and  in  some  sense  useful,  is  mmk 
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of  a  serious  and  sacred  nature.  In  these,  lie  all  the  real  and 
substantial  interests  of  man ;  the  foundation  of  a  virtuous,  usefuli 
and  happy  life,  and  a  glorious  immortality.  To  lose  our  con- 
nexion  with  them,  therefore,  is  to  lose  our  all.  Of  course,  the 
pro&ne  person  voluntarily  squanders  the  blessings  of  time  and 
eternity ;  and  with  a  portentous  prodigality  makes  hunself  jiaor,aiMl 
wretehedy  and  mUenufU;  a  nuisance  to  the  world,  and  an  outcast 
from  heaven. 

3dly.  Profaneness  is,  m  most  mstancesj  a  violation  of  peculiarlg 
tluLTj  and  peculiarly  solemn,  inducements  to  our  duty, 

I  have  already  remarked,  under  the  preceding  head,  that,  u| 
manv  of  the  cases,  specified  in  the  former  discourse,  it  is  impos«- 
ble  that  the  presence  and  character  of  God  should  not  be  realized 
by  the  profane  person.  But  the  character  and  presence  of  Ood, 
united,  present  to  every  mind,  not  wholly  destitute  of  sobriety,  a 
combination  of  the  most  solemn  and  powerful  motives  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty.  The  Being,  by  whom  we  were  created, 
and  on  whom  we  depend  for  life,  together  with  all  its  blessings 
and  hopes,  who  will  bring  every  vjork^  with  every  secret  tUngj  into 
judgment  J  and  who  will  reward  every  man  according  to  the  deedsj 
done  in  the  hody^  with  a  retribution  mial  and  endless,  is  an  object 
so  a wiiil,  so  interesting,  so  overwhelming,  that  one  would  natuially 
think  no  sacrifice  too  ereat,  no  duty  too  difficult  or  discouraging,  if 
theperformance  would  secure  his  favour. 

To  the  considerations  which  Imve  been  here  mentioned,  others 
of  smgular  importance  are  always  to  be  added,  when  we  are  ex- 
amining almost  all  the  cases  of  profaneness,  specified  in  the  ipte- 
ceding  discourse.     In  the  Word  and,  Institutions  of  Chd,  and  m  all 
the  Religious  services^  rendered  to  him  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Gospely  he  is  presented  to  us  as  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  Sanctifier,  of  mankind,  in  the  most  endearing  and  venerable  of 
all  offices,  the  offices  of  accomplishing  an  expiation  for  sin,  re- 
newing the  soul,  pardoning  its  transgressions,  and  entith'ngjt 
again  to  the  blessings  of  infinite  love.     These  blessings,  literally 
iimnite,  flowing  only  from  the  sovereign  and  boundless  mercy  of 
Jehovaih,  are  proffered  to  a  mind  apostatized,  rebellious,  and  ruin- 
ed ;  a  mind  incapable  of  renewing  itself,  and,  therefore,  if  left  to 
itself,  hopeless  of  the  divine  favour ;  and  an  outcast  froin  the  vir* 
tuons  and  happy  universe.      In  such  a  situation,  how  deeply 
should  we  naturally  suppose  it  must  be  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
infinite  goodness,  engaged  so  wonderfully  in  its  behalf;  by  the 
^karious  blessings,  proffered  to  its  acceptance ;  and  by  its  own 
infinite  need  of  a  share  in  these  blessings.     If  it  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  appearing  in  these  amiable 
and  wonderful  cnaracters ;  if  it  will  not  be  moved  by  the  proflSer 
of  these  invaluable  and  immortal  blessings;  what  inducements  can 
persuade  it  to  perform  its  duty  ?    If  the  pleasure  of  such  a  God, 
if  the  attainment  of  such  a  salvation,  will  not  lay  hold  on  the  heart ; 
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where  shall  we  look  for  motives  of  sufficient  weight  to  engage  its 
obedience  f 

But  the  pro&ne  person  does  not  merely  duobey  ;  as  we  com- 
monly understand  this  term :  He  disobeys  in  the.most  provMng 
manner.  He  treats  his  Maker  as  the  Jews  treated  Christ.  They 
did  not  merely  reject  this  divine  Saviour.  They  did  not  merely 
crucify  him.  They  rejected  him  with  scorn :  they  crucified  Um 
with  insult.  Thorns  they  ^ave  him  for  a  crown  ;  and  a  reed  for  a 
sceptre.  The  respect,  which  they  professedly  paid  him,  was  con- 
tempt :  and  the  homage,  mockery.  Such,  for  substance,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  pro£aine  person  treats  his  God.  With  all 
the  solemn  inducements,  whicn  have  been  mentioned,  before 
his  eyes,  he  not  only  rejects  this  glorious  Being,  and  his  be- 
nevolent offers  of  eternal  life  to  perishing  sinners ;  but  accom- 
panies his  rejection  with  irreverence,  despite,  and  insolence ;  and 
cries,  Who  is  the  Almighty,  that  I  should  serve  him?  If  the 
tbay5  of  God  were  not  higher  than  our  ways^  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth;  what  would  become  of  this  audacious, 
m^erable  bemg? 

4thly.  Profaneness  is  a  sin,  to  which  there  is  scarcely  any  t^mp- 
tation. 

In  the  commission  of  most  sins,  mankind  usually  expect,  and 
believe,  they  shall  obtain  some  natural  good :  and  this  is  atmost 
always  the  prime  object  of  their  sinful  pursuit :  good,  forbidden, 
indeed,  and  therefore  unlawful ;  yet  still  really  good  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  sinner.  Thus  persons  commonly  lie,  and  cheat,  far 
the  sake  of  some  gain ;  become  intoxicated,  on  account  oi  the 
pleasure  experienced  in  the  use  of  strong  drink ;  are  gluttons,  to 
enjoy  the  delightful  taste  of  dainty  food :  and  thus  in  almost  all 
other  cases  of  transgression. 

But  in  pro&ncness  there  seems  to  be  no  good,  either  enjoyedi 
or  expected,  beside  that,  which  is  found  in  the  mere  love,  and  in- 
dulgence of  sin.  No  person  ever  acquired  property,  health,  repu- 
tation, place,  power,  nor,  it  would  seem,  pleasure,  from  profane- 
ness. Those  particular  movements  of  the  tongue,  which  articulate 
profaneness,  produce,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  conjecture,  no  more 
agreeable  sensations,  than  any  other.  The  words,  which  embody 
profane  thoughts,  are  neither  smoother,  nor  sweeter,  than  any 
other  words.  If,  then,  pro&neness  were  not  sinful ;  such  wcHtls 
would  be  pronounced  no  oftener  than  any  other.  The  pleasure, 
found  in  profaneness,  such  as  it  is,  is  therefore  found,  chiefly  if  not 
wholly,  in  the  wickedness,  which  it  involves,  and  expresses.  The 
sin  is  the  good ;  and  not  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  manner,  in 
which  it  is  committed ;  nor  any  thing,  which  the  profaneness  is  ex* 
pected  to  be  the  means  of  acquiring.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  |Mt>-. 
rane  person  recommends  himself  to  his  companions ;  persons, 
with  whom  he  is  pleased,  and  whom  he  wishes  to  please ;  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  he  secures  himself  from  their  contempt  and 
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ridicule ;  to  which  otherwise  he  would  be  exposed.  Thid,  with* 
out  doubt,  is  partially  true  ;  and  comes  nearer  than  any  thing  else, 
which  can  be  allegeo,  to  a  seeming  exception  to  the  justice  of  the 
remark  under  consider^^tion.  Yet  it  is  haraly  a  seeming  exception. 
Nothing  but  the  widkdness  of  this  ctmdact^  recommends  the  pro- 
fime  person  to  his  companions :  and  those,  to  whom  he  is  recom- 
mended, are  sinners  only.  But  for  the  love  of  wickedness  in  lAem, 
he  could  not  become  agreeable  to  them  by  this  evil  practice :  and^ 
but  for  the  love  of  wickedness  in  Aim,  he  could  not  wish  to  be  thus 
agreeable.  Can  it  then  be  good;  can  it  be  ^nful;  will  it  be 
alleged  to  be  gain  ;  to  recommend  ourselves  to  smners  by  the  per- 
petration of  nn  ?  Is  not  the  end,  which  we  propose  ;  are  not  the 
means,  which  we  use ;  altogether  disgraceml  both  to  ourselves 
and  them  ?  Instead  of  being  beneficial  to  either,  are  they  not  the 
means  of  corruption,  and  ruin,  to  both  ?  Is  the  favour  of  men,  who 
love  sin ;  and  so  ardendy  love  it,  as  to  love  us  merely  for  sinning ; 
desirable,  or  useful,  to  us  ?  Is  it  worth  our  labour  ?  Does  it  deserve 
our  wishes  ?  Can  it  prove  a  balance  for  the  guilt,  which  we  incur  ? 
Can  it  be  of  any  value  to  us,  although  in  desiring  and  obtaining 
it  we  were  to  incur  no  guilt  ? 

But  the  profane  person  is  not  esteemed,  even  by  his  sinful  com^^ 
panions.  They  may  desire  him  as  an  associate ;  and  they  may 
relish  his  wickedness  ;  but  they  approve  of  neither.  Such  per- 
sons have  repeatedly  declared  to  me,  that  they  approved  neither 
of  themselves,  nor  others,  when  guilty  of  tHis  sin  ;  but  regarded 
it  as  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  both.  The  companions  of  such 
a  man  may  be  pleased  with  Awn,  and  his  wickedness  ;  because  both 
may  contribute  to  keep  them  in  countenance ;  or  make  them  di- 
version. They  may  wish  to  see  him  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  them- 
selves ;  that  the  deep  hues  of  their  own  guilt  may  fade  at  his  side. 
Still,  they  will  make  him,  when  he  is  not  present,  an  object  of 
their  contempt  and  derision.  In  the  same  manner,  men  love  trea- 
son, and  treachery ;  and  in  this  manner,  also,  despise  the  traitor* 
If  the  profane  person  will  take  pains  to  learn  the  real  opinion  of 
his  companions ;  he  will  find,  that  they  invariably  conaemn  his 
character  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  hold  it  in  contempt. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  exposes  himself  uniformly  to  (he  abhorrence 
of  virtuous,  and  even  of  sober,  men.  Of  this  no  proof  is  neces- 
sary. The  experience  of  every  day  informs  us,  that  profene  per- 
sons are  a  kina  of  Helots  in. society  :  men,  whom  youth  are  ad- 
monished to  dread,  and  avoid :  men,  pointed  out  to  children  as 
warnings  against  iniquity ;  branded  as  nuisances  to  society ;  and 
marked  as  blots  upon  the  creation  of  God. 

Virtue  is  acknowledged  to  be  distinguished,  and  excellent,  in 
some  seneral  proportion,  at  least,  to  the  disinterestedness,  with 
which  It  is  exercised.  Sin,  committed  without  motives  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  be  properly  styled  temptations,  may  be  justly 
termed  disinterested  sin :  sin,  committed  only  firom  the  love  of  siui 
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aad  not  with  a  view  to  any  natural  eood,  in  which  it  is  to  tenninate. 
Tliis  must  undoubtedly  he  acknowledged  to  be  wickedness  of  a 
dye  peculiarljr  deep,  of  a  nature  eminently  guilty ;  and  the  author 
of  it  must,  with  as  little  doubt,  be  cmin^dy  vile,  odious,  and 
abominable,  m  the  sight  of  Ood.  * 

4khly*  Profaneness  is  among  ihe  most  distinguiihtd  means  ofeor^ 
^HfHf^  our  ftUaw^men* 

This  observation  I  intend  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  inrofane- 
ness  of  the  tongue.  It  is  indeed  applicable,  with  much  force,  to 
pro&neness,  manifested  in  various  kinds  of  action ;  but  it  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  kind  of  profaneness,  which  I  have  par> 
ticulany  specified. 

Sins  of  the  tongue  are  all  social  sins ;  necessarily  social,  and 
eminently  social.  They  are  practised,  only  where  men  are  pre- 
sent to  hear,  and  to  witness ;  and  they  are  practised,  wherever 
men  are  present  to  hear.  Thus  a  man  is  profane  before  his  &im- 
ly ;  swears,  and  curses,  and  ridicules  sacred  things,  in  the  social 
club ;  in  the  street ;  before  his  neighbours ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude.  Persons  of  all  ages  become  witnesses,  and  learners. 
Thus  children  learn  to  lisp  me  curse ;  and  the  grey-haired  sinner, 
to  mutter  the  faltering  oath. 

No  man  was  ever  profane  alone  ;  in  a  wilderness,  or  in  his 
closet.  To  the  v^v  nature  of  this  sin,  the  presence  of  odiers 
seems  so  indispensable,  that  we  cannot  realize  the  commission  of 
'It  by  any  man,  unless  in  the  midst  of  society.  All  the  mischief  of 
evil  example  is  found  in  the  social  nature  of  man ;  and  in  the  so- 
cial nature  of  those  sins,  to  which  the  whole  power  of  evil  exam- 
ple is  confined.  Where  sin  is  in  its  nature  solitary,  and  the  per> 
petration  of  course  insulated  ;  whatever  other  guilt  it  may  involve, 
the  sinner  plainly  cannot  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  corrupting 
others.  In  order  to  follow  us  in  wickedness,  others  must  know, 
that  we  are  wicked.  When  they  hear  of  our  wickedness  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  they  are  always,  perliaps,  in  greater  or  less  danger  of  be- 
ing corrupted ;  because  sympathy  is  always  a  powerful  propensi- 
ty of  the  mind,  and  because  we  have  always  a  strong  tendency  to 
imitation.  But  when  they  are  present  to  see  sin  in  our  actions, 
and  to  hear  it  from  our  tongues ;  it  becomes  the  means  of  the  most 
certain  and  efficacious  corruption ;  because  then  the  impression  b 
ordinarily  the  strongest  possible. 

There  is,  however,  one  case,  in  which  this  corruption,  though 
Usually  less  efficacious  in  particular  instances,  is  yet  much  more 
dreadfully  operative,  because  it  is  much  more  extensively  difiused. 
An  author,  when  possessed  of  sufficient  ingenuity,  can  spread  this 
malignant  influence  wherever  his  writings  can  penetrate ;  and  ex- 
pana  the  force  of  an  evil  example  over  many  countries,  and  through 
a  long  succession  of  ages.  Millions  of  the  himian  race  may  owe 
to  such  a  man  the  commencement,  and  progress,  of  iniquity  in 
their  minds ;  and  may  imbibe  pernicious  sentiments,  which,  but 
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for  him,  they  would  have  never  known,  or  would  have  regarded 
only  with' abhorrence*  In  this  respect,  what willlnfidels,  especi- 
ally those  of  distinguished  talents,  nave  to  answer  for  at  the  final 

out  this  evil  may  be  very  widely  diffused  without  the  aid  of  the 
press,  or  the  circulation  of  volumes.  The  tongue  is  an  instrument 
more  than  sufficiently  adapted  to  this  unhappy  end.  One  profane 
person  makes  multitudes ;  corrupts  his  professed  friends,  his  daily 
companions,  his  near  relations,  and  all  with  whom  he  corresponds, 
so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  corrupted.  They  asain  corrupt 
others :  and  they,  in  their  turn,  spread  tne  conta^on  urough  sue* 
cessive  circles  of  mankind,  increasingcontinuallym  their  numbers, 
and  their  expansion.  Thus  a  profane  inhabitant  of  this  land  may 
extend  the  mischiefs  of  his  evil  example  to  other  countries,  and  to 
future  ages :  and  a  profiaine  student  of  this  seminary,  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  the  cause  of  handing  down  profaneness  to  stu- 
dents yet  unborn*. 

The  mischiefs  of  evil  example  are  always  great:  in  the  present 
case  they  are  dreadful.  The  touj^e  is  obviously  t^e  prime  instru- 
ment of  human  corruption;  ofdinusing,  and  perpetuating  sin ;  of 
preventing  the  eternal  life  of  our  fellow-men ;  of  extending  perdi- 
tion over  the  earth ;  and  of  populating  the  world  of  misery.  Be- 
holdj  saith  St.  James,  how  great  a  matter  (in  the  original,  how  great 
a  forest)  a  little  fire  kmdleth  /  Small  at  first  to  the  eye,  it  catches 
all  the  combustible  materials  within  its  reach,  and  spreading  its 
ravages  wider  and  wider,  consumes,  in  the  end,  every  thing  before 
it  wim  an  universal  conflagration.  Among  all  the  evil  examples, 
which  I  have  heard  mentioned,  or  which  have  been  alluded  to  with- 
in my  knowledge,  I  do  not  remember,  that  a  dumb  man  was  ever 
named  as  one*  No  person,  within  my  recollection,  ever  attributed 
his  own  sins  to  the  example  of  such  a  man*  Speaking  men  are  the 
corrupters  of  their  fellow-men :  and  they  corrupt,  pre-eminently, 
by  their  speech*  No  individual  ever  began  to  swear  profanely  by 
hunself :  and  few,  very  few,  ever  commenced  the  practice,  but 
from  imitation*  Like  certain  diseases  of  the  human  body,  pro- 
faneness descends  from  person  to  person ;  and,  like  the  plague,  is 
regularly  caught  by  infection*  Let  everv  profane  person,  then, 
solemnly  remember  how  much  evil  will  be  charged  to  him  in  the 
great  day  of  account :  how  many  miserable  wretches  will  date 
Uieir.  peculiar  sinfulness  of  character,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  their 
actual  transgressions,  from  the  power  of  his  example :  how  many 
of  his  fellow-creatures  he  will  contribute  to  plunge  into  eternal 
petdition :  and  how  dreadfully,  as  well  as  ju»dy,  all  these  maj 
wreak  their  insatiable  vengeance  on  his  head,  for  producing  theur 
final  ruin :  while  he  will  be  stripped  of  every  excuse ;  and  be 
forced  by  an  angry  conscience  to  say,  Amen.  Let  him  remem* 
ber,  that  in  this  respect,  if  not  in  many  others,  he  is  a  pest  to  hu- 
man society,  and  a  smoke  m  the  nostrils  of  his  Maker*    Finally ; 
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let  him  summon  this  character,  and  this  guilt,  before  his  eyes,  when* 
ever  he  repeats  his  profaneness,  with  a  full  conviction  that,  how- 
ever he  may  flatter  himself,  all  around  him,  as  a  vast  and  upri^ 
1'ury,  sit  daily  on  the  trial  of  his  crimes,  and  with  an  unanimous  and 
lonest  verdict  pronounce  him  guilty. 

6thly.  Profaneness  prevents^  or  destroys,  all  Reverence  towards 
God^  together  toith  all  those  religious  exercises^  and  their  hcffg 
consequences,  of  which  it  is  the  source* 

In  the  discourse,  which  I  formerly  delivered  on  this  pre-eminent- - 
\j  important  religious  attribute,  I  showed  by  a  numerous  train  oi 
Scriptural  passages,  that  it  is  peculiarly  the  means  of  rendering  our 
worship  acceptable  to  God ;  of  exciting,  and  keeping  alive,  an  oi- 
horrence  of  sin ;  the  great  source  of  reformation ;  eminenUy  the 
source  of  rectitude  in  our  dispositions  and  conduct  towards  marJcind; 
the  foundation  of  peculiar  blessings  in  the  present  world  ^  and  emi" 
nently  t?ie  means  of  securing  etemcU  life  in  the  world  to  comtm 
These  blessings,  as  an  aggregate,  are  infinitely  necessary,  and  in- 
finitely valuable,  to  every  human  being*  To  prevent  them,  or  to 
destroy  them,  that  is,  to  prevent  ourselves,  or  others,  from  be- 
coming the  subjects  of  them,  is  an  evil,  to  wliich  no  limits  can  be 
assigned.  But  this  dreadful  work  is  eflectually  accomplished  by 
protancness.  Profaneness  itself  is  nothing  but  a  high  degree  of 
irreverence  to  God.  But  no  words  arc  necessary  to  prove,  (hat 
reverence  and  irreverence  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  mind ;. 
or  that,  where  reverence  does  not  exist,  its  happy  effects  cannot 
be  found. 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  that  he,  who  indulges  a  spirit  of  pro- 
faneness, should  ever  worship  God  in  an  acceptable  manner.  This 
spirit,  once  indulged,  soon  becomes  habitual ;  and  will  be  present, 
and  predominate,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions.  It  will  ac- 
company him  to  the  house  of  God ;  and,  if  we  could  suppose  such 
a  man  to  attend  private  or  secret  devotion,  would  mingle  itself 
with  his  fiaimily  prayers,  and,  entering  with  h'un  into  his  closet, 
would  there  insult  his  Maker  to  his  face.  But  the  truth  is ;  he  will 
neither  pray  in  his  family,  nor  in  his  closet.  These  exercises  of 
piety  he  wiU  only  ridicule ;  and  regard  those,  who  scrupulously 
pertorm  them,  as  the  pitiful  slaves  of  fear,  voluntarily  shackled  by 
the  chains  of  superstition.  To  the  sanctuary,  he  may,  at  times, 
go,  from  curiosity,  a  regard  to  reputation,  and  a  remaining 
sense  of  decency.  There,  however,  all  his  seeming  devotion  wifl 
be  merely  external ;  an  offering  of  the  blind  and  tne  lame  ;  a  sac- 
rifce  of  swine'^s  flesh  ;  an  abomination  which  God  cannot  away  with  ; 
a  dead  form,  a  corpse  without  a  soul ;  without  life ;  corrupted ; 
putrid ;  sending  forth  a  savour  of  death  unto  death* 

Instead  of  exciting,  and  keeping  aUve,  an  abhorrence  of  sin  in 
his  mind,  the  profane  person,  by  the  very  irreverence  which  he 
cherishes,  excites,  and  keeps  alive    all  ms  other  tendencies  to 
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iniquity.  God,  the  only  object  of  obedience,  imperfectly  obeyed 
by  the  best  mind  which  ever  inhabited  this  sinful  world,  soon  be- 
comes to  him  by  this  very  disposition  &miliar,  insignificant  and 
despised.  Who  would  obey  a  Being,  regarded  in  this  manner? 
What  anxiety  can  be  occasioned  by  the  thought  of  disobeying 
him  ?  Who  can  be  soUcitous  concerning  the  evii  of  sin,  when 
such  is  in  his  view  the  object,  acainst  which  sin  is  to  be  commit- 
ted ?  Which  of  us  could  be  at  aU  apprehensive  of  either  the  guilt, 
or  the  danger,  of  sinning  against  a  Being,  whom  we  regarded  only 
with  contempt. 

The  reformation  of  a  profane  person  is  out  of  the  question. 
His  progress  is  only  downward,  rrofaneness  is  the  mere  flood- 
gate of  miquity ;  and  the  stream,  once  let  out,  flows  with  a  cur- 
rent, daily  becoming  more  and  more  rapid  and  powerful.  There 
is  no  crime,  to  which  profaneness  does  not  lend  efficacious  and 
malignant  aid.  It  is  the  very  nurse  of  sin ;  the  foster  parent  of 
rebellion,  ingratitude,  and  impiety. 

The  unhut  judge,  who  feared  not  God,  regarded  not  man.  Such 
will  be  the  conduct,  wheneveg  temptation  invites,  of  all  who  do 
not  fear  God.  Persons  of  this  description  may,  I  acknowledge, 
have,  originally,  the  same  natural  aflfections  with  other  men.  But 
even  these,  so  for  as  they  are  of  an^  real  use  to  others,  will,  if  I 
have  observed  the  conduct  of  mankind  with  success,  be  gradually 
worn  away  by  the  spirit  of  irreverence  ;  and,  while  they  last,  wiU 
fell  of  producing  their  most  proper  and  valuable  eflfects.  A  pro- 
fene  person  cannot  long  pray  with  his  family.  He  cannot  teach 
his  children  their  duty.  He  cannot  reprove  them  for  sin.  He 
cannot  set  them  an  example  of  piety.  He  cannot  exhort  them  to 
seek  salvation.  He  cannot  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them 
to  heaven. 

What  blessings  can  he  expect  firom  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
present  world  ?    He  may,  indeed,  be  rich.     Oft,  says  the  poet, 

*'  Oft  on  the  vilest,  riches  are  bestowed. 

To  show  their  meanness  in  the  sight  of  God.* 

Should  he  be  rich ;  his  wealth  will  be  a  curse,  and  not  a  bleii^ 
ing ;  the  means,  merely,  of  increasing  his  pride,  of  hardening  hit 
heart,  and  of  inclining  him  to  treasure  if  wraih  against  the  dajf  ^ 
wrath,  and  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  Hie 
may  on  account  of  his  talents,  his  heroism,  or  some  other  cauiei 
be  held  in  estimation  among  his  fellow-men.  But  whatever  repQ- 
«  tatiqn  he  may  acquire  in  this  manner ;  this,  like  his  wealth,  will 
prove  only  a  curse  to  him  :  for,  although  highly  esteemed  among 
men,  he  will  be  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Beyond  the  grave  he  can  expect,  and  can  receive,  nothing  but 
«  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguisk*     His  profitneiiefls 
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A  familiar  example^  or  two,  will  advantageously  illustrate  this 
subject.  An  angry  man  becomes  at  once  more  violent  and  wratb- 
ftd,  when  he  begins  to  vent  his  passion  by  words.  What  before 
was  anger,  soon  becomes  fury.  Before,  he  was  able  to  retain  his 
spirit  within  some  bounds  of  decency ;  but  as  soon  as  his  tongue 
is  let  loose,  his  countenance  will  be  distorted,  his  eyes  flash,  and 
his  sentiments  be  the  mere  effusions  of  frenzy.  A  revengeful 
man  kindles,  Uke  a  furnace,  firom  the  moment,  in  which  he  be- 
gins to  execute  his  revenge.  What  before  was  the  revenge  of 
a  human  heart,  is  speedily  changed  into  the  fell  malignity  of  a 
fiend. 

Si.  James  has  exhibited  this  tendency  of  the  toneue  to  cornipt 
the  mind,  in  language  remarkable,  exact,  and  forcible.  He  styles 
it  an  xotruly  mmher  ;  a  firt ;  a  world  of  iniauihf  ;  and  declflics, 
that  it  defileth  the  whole  body^  and  setteth  on  Are  the  courte  of  na- 
ture. Its  influence  on  the  mind  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  a&irs  of 
mankind,  he  describes  in  this  strong  exclamation :  Beholdj  horn 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !  That  the  eye  of  Si.  James 
was  directed  to  the  profaneness  of  the  tongue  is  obvious  finom  what 
he  says  in  the  two  succeeding  verses.  Therewith  bless  we  Ctodf 
and  therewith  curse  we  men.  Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceedetk 
blessing  and  eursinf^.  Cursing,  one  dreadful  kind  of  profaneness, 
was,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  the  eye  of  the  Apostle,  a  kind 
of  profaneness,  mingled  always  with  every  other,  ana  inseparable 
from  every  other.  In  this  very  sense,  then,  the  tongue  is  full  of 
deadly  poison  ;  afire  that  kindles  the  whole  course  ofnature^  in  tne 
soul ;  and  defiles  the  whole  body^  and  the  whole  mind. 

Of  the  correctness  of  these  Apostolic  declarations,  experience 
furnishes  ample  proof.  Among  all  the  multitude  of  persons,  who 
have  borne  tne  cnaracter  of  profaneness,  not  one  was  ever  be* 
lieved,  on  account  of  his  other  conduct,  by  any  competent  judge, 
acquainted  with  him,  to  be  a  virtuous  man.  Many  persons  have 
begun  to  be  profane  from  mere  inconsideration  ;  and,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  their  career,  were  no  more  depraved,  than  such  of 
their  companions  as  abstained  from  this  sin.  In  their  progress, 
however,  they  became  corrupted  much  more  extensively  withm  the 
same  period ;  increased  generally  in  wickedness,  and  particularly 
in  hardness  of  heart ;  and  lost  every  serious  and  even  sober 
thought :  all  that  course  of  thought,  whence  moral  good  might  be 
derived,  or  whence  might  spring  any  hopeful  efforts  towards  salva- 
tion. This  is  a  case,  whicn  must,  1  think,  have  frequendy  met  the 
eye  of  every  man,  who  is  seriously  attentive  to  the  moral  conduct 
of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  strongly  shows,  that  the  practice  has,  itseb^ 
deplorably  corrupted  them  in  other  respects,  and  set  on  fire  the 
liiok  cotu'se  of  nature  in  their  minds  and  lives.  Hence,  instead  of 
lieiiiff  accounted  virtuous  on  account  of  any  thing  in  their  other 
CODcmct,  persons,  addicted  to  this  sin,  have  been  regarded  by  com- 
mon sense  as  gross  sinners  of  coiu*se.     '^  A  profane  person^^'*  is, 
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therefore,  as  jou  well  know,  proverbial  language,  used  regularly 
to  denote  a  wicked  vicious  wretch. 

The  truth  plainly  is,  and  all  men  discern  it  to  be  truth,  that  ir« 
reverence  to  God  is  a  general  source  of  wickedness.  As  I  re* 
marked  in  a  former  discourse,  Religious  Beverence  is  the  dirtci^ 
and  peculiar^  source  of  r^ormation.  Irreverence,  its  opposite,  ia 
in  the  same  manner  the  direct  source  of  degeneracy.  Ijiis  is  in* 
deed  true  of  most' sins,  when  habitually  and  alloatdly  practised* 
He,  who  practises  one  sin  in  this  manner,  will  almost  necessarily 
relish  other  sins  more.  As  the  body  when  corrupted,  and  weak* 
ened,  by  sickness,  is  more  prepared  for  the  admission  of  any  dis- 
ease which  may  arrest  it ;  so  the  soul,  corrupted  by  sin  of  any 
kind,  becomes  more  fitted  for  the  admission  of  every  kind  of 
wickedness,  which  seeks  admission.  The  conscience  becomes 
less  tender,  less  awake,  less  alarmed  at  the  apprehension  of  guilt. 
The  motives  also,  which  should  induce  us  to  abstain  from  ini- 
quity, gradually  lose  their  power.  The  love  of  sinning,  the  evil 
passions  and  appetites,  gain  strength  by  indulgence ;  and  tempta- 
tion, having  repeatedly  vanquished  us,  more  easily  vanquishes  us 
again; 

But  irreverence,  more  than  almost  any  other  evil,  brings  us  into 
this  danger.  Whenever  God  becomes  an  object  of  little  impor- 
tance, or  estimation,  in  our  view ;  the  evil  of  sinning  vanishes  of 
course.  The  danger^  also,  speedily  recedes  from  our  view.  The 
only  great  and  solemn  Object  in  the  universe,  the  only  Being, 
who  IS  of  ultimate  importance  to  us,  loses  all  his  awfulness  and 
sanctity.  The  great  and  commanding  motive  is,  therefore,  gone ; 
and  there  is  nothing  left,  to  restrain  us,  but  reputation  or  con^ 
venience.  In  this  situation,  the  mind  is  prepared  for  future  per- 
petrations, not  only  by  an  increased  love  to  sinning,  but  by  a 
strong  and  habitual  feeling,  operating  with  much  more  power 
than  mere  canvicHonj  that  sm  is  neither  guilty  nor  dangerous ;  or 
at  the  worst  as  a  thing  of  small  moment.  The  soul  is  thus  left 
free  to  the  indulgence  of  its  evil  propensities ;  and  the  restraints 
which  once  operated  with  no  small  efficacy,  lose  their  hold  on  the 
mind. 

An  affecting  exemplification  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  the  ten* 
dency  of  one  exercise  of  profaneness  to  produce  another.  Per- 
sons addicted  to  profane  swearing  are,  I  apprehend,  much  more 
prone  than  most  others,  to  the  commission  of  perjury.  An  oath  is 
an  eminently  solemn  act  of  religious  worship.  The  person,  who 
takes  an  oath,  calls  God  to  witness  the  manner,  in  which  he  shall 
speak,  or  act,  under  the  obligation  which  it  imposes.  If  he  shall 
speak  truth,  and  nothing  else  ;  if  he  shall  act  faithfiilly  in  the  of- 
fice, or  trust,  which  he  is  then  assuming ;  he  implores  God,  to  bless 
him  here  and  hereafter.  If  he  shall  speak  falsely,  or  act  unfSutb- 
fully ;  he  in  the  same  solemn  manner  invokes  on  his  head  the  di- 
vine vengeance  through  time  and  eternity 
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Now  it  18  plain  bejroQcl  a  doubt,  that  the  solemn  and  awfiil  ch^- 
acter  of  Goa  constitutes  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  If  he  is 
considered  by  the  person,  who  takes  it,  as  holy  and  sin-hatine,  as 
die  unchangeable  Enemy  of  foithlessness  and  falsehood ;  if  he  is 
realized  as  a  present  and  awful  Witness  both  of  the  Oath  and  the 
subsequent  conduct ;  if  he  is  believed  to  be  the  future  and  dread- 
fill  Avenger  of  perjury  and  unfaithfulness ;  then  we  cannot  but 
suppose,  that  the  person,  who  has  thus  sworn,  will  deeply  feel  his 
obligation  to  be  sincere,  and  faithful ;  will  with  deep  anxiety  speak 
the  truth  exactly,  or  discharge  the  duties  of  the  assumed  oflice  in 
the  fear  of  Grod. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  juror,  whether  in  evidence  or  in  of- 
fice,  regards  God  as  an  object  of  little  importance ;  as  being  either 
too  weak,  or  too  regardless  of  rectitude,  to  take  any  serious  con- 
cern in  the  moral  conduct  of  his  creatures ;  as  destitute  of  sacred- 
ness  of  character,  and  hatred  of  sin ;  as  indifferent  to  truth  and 
falsehood,  faithfulness  and  treachery ;  as  willing  to  be  mocked 
with  impunity,  and  abused  without  resentment ;  as  existing,  only 
to  be  a  mere  caterer  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  creatures,  and 
a  mere  object  of  profanation  and  contempt :  then,  plainly,  the 
oath,  in  which  he  is  invoked,  can  have  Uttle  solemnity  in  the  eyes, 
little  influence  on  the  heart,  and  little  efficacy  upon  tne  conduct  of 
the  juror.  To  every  such  person  it  will  become  a  thing  of  course ; 
a  mere  wind-and-weather  incident,  an  empty  mockery  of  solenm 
sounds  on  a  thoughtless  tongue.  Its  obligation  he  will  neither 
feel,  nor  see.  The  duties,  which  it  requires,  he  will  not  perform. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  no  difference  of  conduct,  in  this  case,  be- 
tween  him  that  sweareth^  and  him  that  sweareth  not* 

But  how  evident  is  it,  that  persons,  who  swear  profanely,  speedi- 
ly lose  all  sense  of  the  awful  character  of  the  Creator.  From 
trifline  with  him  in  this  wonderful  manner,  they  soon  learn  to  con- 
sider nim  as  a  mere  trifler.  From  insulting  him  daily,  they  soon 
regard  him  as  a  proper  object  of  insult.  From  mocking  him  with 
such  impious  effironterv,  tnev  speedilv  think  of  him  in  scarcely  any 
other  character,  than  that  of'^a  mere  butt  of  mockery.  Thus  Grod 
is  first  deeded,  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  by  its  own  profiaineness, 
and  then  intruded  upon  by  perjury.  He,  who  swears  profanely, 
will,  in  ordinary  cases,  soon  swear  falselv.  Accordingly,  custom- 
house oaths,  proverbially  false,  arc  usually  taken  by  profane  men- 
Nay,  such  men  have  by  their  own  perjuries  rendered  these  oaths 
proverbially  false.  Oaths  in  evidence,  also,  taken  by  such  men,  are 
Justly  regarded  as  lying  under  a  general  imputation ;  as  contribut- 
mg  not  a  little  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  mankind  in  this  their 
last  reliance  for  truth  and  safety. 

What  is  true  of  profane  cursing  and  swearingj  as  to  its  corrupt- 
ing power,  is  true  of  irreverence  m  every  form*  Disregard  to 
God  is  the  flood-gate  to  all  moral  evil.  He,  who  enters  upon  this 
conduct,  ought  to  consider  himself  as  then  entering  upon  an  univer- 

Ik 
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sal  course  of  iniquity ;  and  as  then  yielding  himself^  as  a  dxv^  td 
do  the  whole  drudgeiy  of  Satan. 

ddl^.  Profaneness  ts  a  nti,  wkich  is  rapidly progreaiti* 
This  truth  cannot  but  be  discerned,  extensiyenr,  in  the  obsei^ 
vations  already  made.  Ever^  act  of  profaning  the  name,  perfec* 
tions,  works,  word,  and  worship,  of  God,  is  obviousl;^  a  bold,  pre* 
sumptuous  attack  upon  this  glorious  Being.  The  sinner,  havins 
once  dared  so  iar,  becomes  easily  more  daring ;  and  passes  rapi£ 
ly  firom  one  state  of  wickedness  to  another,  until  he  becomes  final- 
ly  hardened  in  rebeUion  against  his  Maker.  That  most  necessanr 
fear  of  God,  which  is  the  great  restraint  upon  sinful  men,  is  spera* 
ily  lost.  The  sinner  is  then  left  without  a  check  upon  his  wicked* 
ness ;  and  voluntarily  induces  upon  himself  a  mnty  obstinacy, 
which  is  a  kind  of  reprobation  on  this  side  of  the  ^ve. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tongue  is  a  most  convenient  instrument 
of  iniquity,  always  ready  for  easy  use.  We  cannot  always  sin 
with  the  hands ;  and  are  not  always  sufficiently  gratified  by  mere 
sins  of  thought.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  there  is  no  small 
source  of  pleasure,  found  by  wicked  men  in  communicating  their 
sinful  thouj^hts  and  feelings  to  each  other.  The  slanderer  is  never 
satisfied  with  merely  thinking  over  slander.  The  liar  would  soon 
be  discouraged  if  he  could  not  utter  his  lies.  The  profane  swearer 
eould  hardly  foil  of  becoming  a  reformed  man,  were  it  not  for  the 
pleasure,  little  as  it  is,  which  he  finds  in  uttering  his  profaneness  to 
others.  The  sins  of  the  tongue  are  perpetrated,  alike,  with  ease, 
and  delight,  every  day ;  and  in  everyplace,  where  even  a  solitaiy 
individual  can  be  found  to  listen.  Hence  transgressions  of  this 
kind  are  multiplied  wonderfully*  The  thief  steals,  and  the  cheat 
defirauds,  occasionally  only,  fiut  the  slanderer  will  slander  every 
day.  The  liar  utters  fiailsehood  unceasmgly.  The  profene  person 
swears  and  curses  every  where  ;  and  multiplies  his  iniquities  oi  the 
drops  of  the  momine.  From  the  mind  of  such  a  person  it  is  reasona^ 
bly  believed,  that  the  Spirit  of  tiiat  God  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
bendd  iniquity^  will  in  a  peculiar  manner  withdraw  his  influence. 
Can  it  be  rationally  supposed,  that  this  celestial  Visitant  will  stay 
with  man,  to  be  a  witness  of  irreverence  and  profiination  ?  Ought  not 
every  pro&ne  person  to  feel,  that  he  is  forcing  away  from  mmself 
those  benevolent  restraints  upon  his  wickedness,  which  constitutes 
his  only  security,  and  the  only  rational  foundation  of  his  hopes  of 
eternal  life? 

Sdly.  Profanenessjpartictdarly  that  of  the  tongue j  naturally  iniro^ 
duces  men  to  evil  companions  j  and  shuts  them  out  from  the  evy  oy- 
meni  of  those  who  are  virtuous. 

All  men  love,  all  men  seek,  companions,  of  their  own  character. 
Sinners  herd  with  sinners  instinctively.  Virtuous  men  seek  the 
company  of  those  who  are  virtuous.  Men  of  learning  consort 
vrith  men  of  learning ;  philosophers  with  philosophers ;  merchants, 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  seamen,  seek  the  company  of  those  of 
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their  own  class :.  the  mere,  incidental  circumstances  of  pursuing 
the  same  kind  of  business  alluring  them,  regularly,  to  the  society 
of  each  other.  Still  more  powernil  are  moral  inducements.  This 
b  a  fact  so  extensively  observed,  that  mankind  have  proverbially 
remarked,  that  a  man  is  known  hy  the  company  which  ht  keepsm 

Profane  persons  are  shut  out  from  the  company  of  virtuous  men 
by  a  variety  of  considerations.  They  totally  disrelish  the  charac- 
ter of  virtuous  men ;  their  pursuits ;  their  sentiments ;  their  con- 
versation ;  and  usually  shun  their  society  on  this  account.  They 
also  dread  their  inspection ;  and  fear  to  have  them  witnesses  of 
their  own  character,  language,  and  opinions.  For  this  reason, 
whenever  they  are  in  their  company,  tney  feel  obUged  to  guard 
themselves ;  to  bridle  their  tongues ;  and  to  take  care,  that  their 
language  and  sentiments  be  not  offensive  to  their  companions,  and 
dishonourable  to  themselves.  This  restraint,  like  all  others,  is 
painful;  and  they  are  unwiUing  to  subject  themselves  to  it,  when- 
ever it  can  be  avoided. 

Virtue,  also,  is  in  its  own  nature  awful  to  all  sinners :  and  proud 
as  they  are  of  themselves,  and  their  sins,  they  cannot  fail,  m  the 
hour  of  sober  consideration,  to  feel  their  inferiority ;  and  accord- 
ingly to  be  humbled,  mortified,  and  abashed.  Christ  informs  us 
that  he  who  doeth  evil  hateth  the  lights  neither  cometh  to  the  lighi,  lest 
his  deeds  should  be  reproved*  For  the  very  same  reason,  pro&ne 
persons,  and  other  sinners,  hate  the  company  of  religious  men ; 
Dccause  their  character  and  conduct  are  a  direct  contrast  to  their 
own,  and  hold  them  out  in  a  stronger  light  of  unworthiness  and  de- 
basement. This  contrast,  few  wicked  men  arc  willing  to  bear. 
Almost  all  of  them  shrink  from  it,  as  a  wounded  patient  shrinks 
from  the  probe  of  the  surgeon. 

At  the  same  time,  virtuous  persons  loath,  of  course,  the  com- 
pany, and  conversation,  of  aU  open  and  obstinate  sinners.  But 
profane  persons  are  among  the  most  open  of  all  sinners.  Their 
sin  is  ever  on  their  Ups,  and  continually  proclaimed  by  their 
tongues.  It  is  impossible  therefore,  that  their  characters  should 
BOt  be  known.  Persons,  so  directly  opposed  in  feeUngs  and  pur- 
suits, can  never  unite  with  that  mutual  agreement  of  heart,  or  con- 
versation, which  is  indispensable  to  the  pleasantness,  and  even  to 
the  continuance,  of  famihar  society.  The  virtuous  man  will,  at  the 
same  time,  find  every  thing  lacking  in  such  persons  which  he  seeks 
for  in  company  ;  whether  it  be  pleasure,  or  profit. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  his  reputation  becomes  stained,  and 
very  deeply,  if  he  consorts,  voluntarily,  with  such  companions. 
"  Why,"  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  "  does  he  frequent  such  com- 
pany f"  "  Certainly,"  it  will  be  answered, "  not  for  profit."  The 
necessary  inference  is,  therefore,  that  he  frequents  it  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure.  Of  course,  he  must  find  pleasure  in  sin ;  and  in  this 
peculiarly  odious  sin.  But  to  find  pleasure  in  any  sin  is  a  direct 
contradiction  of  his  religious  profession ;  a  direct  denial  of  his 
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Chiistian  character.  In  this  manner,  then,  he  wounds  himself; 
he  wounds  the  church ;  he  wounds  the  cause  of  God.  What  Chris- 
tian can  be  supposed  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  any 
thing  which  he  can  gain  from  sinful  companions? 

But  the  dangers  from  evil  companions  are  continual,  extreme,  and 
in  a  sense  infinite.  They  are  ibund  every  moment,  and  in  every 
place :  especially  in  the  haunts,  customarily  firequented  by  men  of 
this  character.  Here  all  the  means  of  sinnmg  are  eatherc^  to- 
gether. The  companion  of  fooUy  or  wicked  men,  saitE  God,  ehall 
be  destroyed* 

The  advantaees  of  virtuous  company,  on  the  contrary,  are  great 
and  unspeakable.  Their  sentiments  and  conduct  arc  sucn  as 
their  consciences  approve ;  and  such  as  God  approves.  Their 
sentiments  are  all  conformed  to  the  Scriptures.  Their  conduct  is 
the  natural  fruit  of  their  sentiments :  not  perfect  indeed ;  but 
sincere,  amiable,  and  excellent.  In  this  character  is  presented  a 
powerful  check  upon  sin,  and  a  powerful  support  to  virtue.  No 
persons  can  give  so  alarming  an  exhjbitioaof  the  evil,  guilt,  and 
danger  of  sin,  as  they.  No  persons  t;an  place  virtue  in  so  allur- 
ing a  light.  They  nave  felt  the  evils  of  sin,  the  foretastes  of 
immortauty,  and  the  pleasures  of  holiness.  They,  therefore, 
can  enter,  with  the  heart,  into  both  subjects  ;  and  can  speak  of 
both  with  feelings,  unknown  to  other  men,  and  incapable  of  being 
known,  until  they  become  virtuous.  Hence  good  may  be  gainlo, 
and  evil  avoide<J,  by  means  of  their  company,  by  means  pecuUar 
to  them,  which  is  often  unattainable,  or  unavoidable,  in  any  other 
manner. 

By  shutting  himself  out  from  this  c(»npany,  the  profane  person, 
therefore,  voluntarily  relinquishes  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of 
life;  one  of  the  ^reat  means  of  securing  life  eternal.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  beside  me  worship  of  God,  and  a  religious  educationi 
contributes  more  frequently,  or  more  certainly,  to  t)ring  men  into 
the  strait  and  narrow  way ;  to  keep  them  in  it,  after  they  nave  once 
entered ;  or  to  aid,  and  ouicken,  them  in  the  journey  towards  heav- 
en. Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  more  readily,  or  regularly 
to  withdraw  them  fix>m  danger,  guilt,  and  ruin.     All  this  good  die 

Srofane  person  voluntarily  casts  away.  Other  sinners,  of  more 
ecent  characters,  oflen  enjoy  this  blessing;  and  find  it  a  blessing 
indeed.  But  the  profane  person  carries  wiOi  him  the  label  of  refec- 
tion ;  the  mark  of  outlawry  from  virtuous  society ;  a  label,  vohm* 
tarily  worn ;  a  mark,  branded  by  himseIC 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  consigned  in  the  same  voluntary  manner 
to  the  company  of  wicked  men.  Here  virtue  and  hope  are  blasted 
together.  Here,  all  the  curses,  opposed  to  the  blessings  above  re- 
cited, multiply,  and  thrive.  Here,  his  life  is  wasted;  and  his  soul 
hazarded,  assassinated,  and  destroyed  for  ever. 

4thly.  Pr(^a»eiHt98  exposes  men  to  the  terrible  denunciation  of  the 
Sext. 

Vol.  III.  28 
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The  occasion  on  which  this  threatening  was  pronounced,  the 
Person  b^  whom,  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  pubhshed  to  mankind,  ought  to  render  it  peculiarly  alarming 
to  every  man,  who  is  guilty  of  mis  sin.  7%ou  shalt  not  take  the  nanu 
of  the  Lordy  thy  Oodj  in  vain;  said  the  Creator  of  all  things,  with 
an  audible  voice  from  Sinai,  while  the  world  was  trembling  beneath 
him ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  miltless^  who  taketh  his  nam$ 
in  tain.  This  was  the  declaration  of  Him,  who  is  thus  profaned, 
and  thus  mocked  ;  of  him,  who  is  an  ear-witness  of  all  this  pro- 
fanencss  and  mockery ;  of  him,  by  whom  the  wretch,  guilty  of  this 
fearful  transgression^  will  be  judged  and  condemned,  at  the  final 
day.  The  mrcatenmg  is  denounced  against  a  single  transgression 
of  this  nature.  What,  then,  must  be  tne  guilt,  and  the  danger,  of 
profane  persons,  deformed  as  they  usually  are  with  transgressions, 
scarcely  numerable  by  man !  What  a  chain  of  profiainations,  of 
oaths  and  curses,  win  every  such  person  di^ag  after  him  to  the 
throne  of  God!  How  will  he  tremble  at  the  retrospect ;  shrink 
from  the  dread  tribunal,  befofe  his  cause  is  heard ;  and  realize  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  before  it  is  pronoimced ! 

The  threatening,  here  declared,  is  a  sentence,  gone  forth  before- 
hand from  the  tribunal  of  eternal  Justice,  against  this  particular 
transgression  :  a  doom,  already  pronounced,  and  hastemng  to  its 
execution,  by  the  hand  of  Him,  from  whom  no  sinner  can  escape. 
It  is  a  sentence,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood;  against  a  crime, 
which  cannot  be  doubted.  Many  sins  are  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  sinner  may  question  the  reality  of  his  guilt.  Here,  the  crime 
is  perfectly  known,  and  the  sentence  absolutely  decisive.  The 
profane  person,  therefore,  may  consider  himself  as  tried,  judged, 
and  conaemned,  already;  judged,  and  condemned,  from  amidst  the 
thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  mount  of  God :  and  wo  be  to  him^ 
who  does  not  believe.j  and  tremble. 

REMARKS. 

tst.   These  observations  exhibit  in  a  strong  light  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart. 

In  the  progress  of  these  discourses,  it  has  been  clearly  evinced, 
that  profaneness  is  a  sin,  perpetrated  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  forms;  that  it  is  a  sin,  attended  with  enormous  guilt,  and  expos- 
ing the  'perpetrator  to  immense  danger.  It  has  also  been  shown, 
that  the  mducements  to  it  are  very  few,  and  very  small :  while  the 
motives,  opposed  to  it,  are  very  many,  and  very  great.  Yet  how 
evident  is  it,  that  this  very  sin  is,  and  ever  has  been,  practised  by 
incomprehensible  multitudes  of  mankind !  The  Jews  were  pro- 
&ne :  the  Mahommedans  are  profane :  the  Christian  nations  are 
profane  :  and  the  Heathen  nations  are,  and  ever  were,  profane  to 
such  Gods,  as  they  acknowledged.  Among  all  these  nations,^  or, 
in  other  words,  throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  throughout  the 
whole  reign  of  time,  innumerable  individuals  have  ever  been  pro- 


fane*  Indeed,  in  one  form  and  another,  no  man  tia&  been  guilt- 
less of  that  irreverence  towards  God,  in  which  the  efisence  of 
profaneness  consists.  The  evil,  therefore,  spreads  over  the  world ; 
and,  in  one  form,  or  another,  attaches  itself  to  every  child  of 
Jldam* 

How  wonderful  a  specimen  of  human  corruption  is  presented 
in  the  so  general  profanation  of  the  Name  of  God,  exhibited  in 
light-minded  cursing  and  swearing !  How  perfectlv  at  a  loss  is 
Reason  for  a  motive  to  originate,  and  explain,  this  conduct ! 
Why  should  the  Name  of  the  Creator  be  treated  with  irreverence  ? 
Why  should  not  anv  thing  else  be  uttered  by  man,  if  we  consider 
him  merely  as  a  rational  being,  without  recurring  at  all  to  his  moral 
and  accountable  character,  rather  than  language  of  this  nature  ? 
Certainly,  it  contributes  not,  in  the  least  degree,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  any  purpose,  cherished  by  the  mind  of  the  profane  per- 
son ;  unless  that  purpose  is  mere  profaneness.  I  know  well,  that 
passion  is  often  pleaded  for  the  use  of  this  language.  But  why 
should  passion  prompt  to  pro&nencss  ?  Anger,  one  would  sup- 
pose, would  naturally  vent  itself  in  expressions  of  resentment 
against  the  person,  who  had  provoked  us.  But  this  person  is  al- 
ways a  fellow-creature ;  a  man  like  ourselves.  In  what  way,  or 
in  what  decree,  is  God  concerned  in  this  matter  ?  What  has  the 
passion,  wnat  has  the  provocation,  to  do  with  Him,  his  name,  or  his 
character  ?  Why  do  we  afiront  and  injure  him,  because  a  creature, 
infinitely  unlike  nim,  has  afironted  and  injured  us?  I  know  that 
Clustom^  also^  is  pleaded^  as  an  extenuation,  and  perhaps  as  an  ex- 

Slanation,  of  this  crime.  But  how  came  such  a  custom  to  exist  ? 
low  came  any  rational  being  ever  to  think  of  profaning  the  name 
of  God  ?  How  came  any  other  rational  being  to  follow  him  in  this 
wickedness  ?  Whence  was  it,  that  so  many  millions  of  those,  who 
ought  to  be  rational  beings,  have  followed  them  both?  What  end 
can  it  have  answered  ?  What  honour,  gain,  or  pleasure,  can  it 
have  furnished  ?  What  taste  can  it  have  gratified?  What  desire, 
what  afiection,  can  it  have  indulged  ?  What  end  can  the  proftne 
person  have  proposed  to  himself? 

Can  any  explanation  be  given  of  this  conduct,  except  that  it 
spring  from  love  to  wickedness  itself?     From  a  heart  fixedly  op* 

E>sea  to  its  Maker ;  pleased  with  affironting  him ;  loving  to  abuse 
s  character,  and  to  malign  his  dorious  agency  ?  A  heart  in 
which  sin  is  gratuitous  ;  By  which  in  juster  language  nothiiMr 
is  gained,  much  is  plainly  lost,  and  everv  thing  is  nazarded? 
What,  beside  the  love  of  sinning;  what,  but  the  peculiar  tuipi^ 
tude  of  the  character ;  can  be  the  source,  or  the  explanation  of  Cois 
conduct  ? 

Sdly.  TTiese  observations  teach  us  the  Goodness  <^  (rod  in  a&mn- 
tng  mankind  concerning  this  sin  in  so  solemn  a  manner. 

The  guilt  of  profiaineness  cannot  be  questioned :  nor  can  there 
be  any  more  question  concerning  the  danger  to  which  the  perpe- 
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trator  exposes  himself.  In  such  a  situation,  how  kindly  has  the 
Lawffiyer  of  the  universe  warned  mankind  against  the  perpetra- 
tion, oy  announcing  to  them,  in  this  affcctins  manner,  the  evil  to 
which  it  would  expose  them.  He  saw,  perfectly,  their  tendency 
to  this  wickedness ;  and  with  infinite  mercy  has  been  pleased  to 
provide  those  means  for  their  safety,  which  are  best  calculated  to 
msure  it. 

If  a  child  were  advancing  towards  the  brow  of  a  precipGe; 
how  kindly  would  he  and  his  parent  regard  a  firiend,  wiio  snouU 
announce  to  him  his  danger,  direct  him  with  sure  guidance,  and 
influence  him  with  efficacious  motives,  to  avoid  it.  The  threat- 
ening, contained  in  this  command,  and,  together  with  it,  all  those 
whicn  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  are  calculated  for  this  very 
purpose.  They  warn  us  of  approachine  guilt :  they  declare  to 
us  approaching  danger.  Thousands  and  millions  oi  the  human 
race  have  been  actually  saved  by  them  firom  impending  destruc- 
tion. Terrible  are  they  indeed  to  obstinate  sinners,  bemuse  they 
disturb  them  in  their  beloved  course  of  sinning,  and  because  they 
intend  not  to  cease  book  sin.  Still  they  are  not  the  less  mercifully 
ffiven.  Thev  arc  the  very  means,  by  which  immense  multitudes 
nave  been  plucked^  as  brands j  out  of  the  burning* 

ddly.  Let  me  warn  all  those^  who  hear  m«,  to  shunprofanenessm 
To  this  end,  Jix  in  your  minds  a  solemn  and  controlling  sense  ^f 
the  evil  and  danger  of  this  sin*  Make  this  sense  habitual  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  may  be  always  ready  to  rise  up  in  the  mind,  and 
present  itself  before  your  eyes.  Feel,  that  you  will  gain  nothing 
nere,  and  lose  every  thing  hereafter. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  views,  keep  the  evil  always  at  a 
great  distance.  Mark  the  men,  who  are  profane  ;  and  avoid  their 
conipany,  as  you  would  avoid  the  plague.  Shun  the  places  where 
profaneness  abounds,  or  where  it  may  be  expected  to  abound,  as 
you  would  shun  a  quicksand.  Avoid  them;  pass  not  by  them; 
turn  from  them;  pass  away.  Remember,  that  these  places  are  the 
way  to  hell ;  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

Unceasingly  say  to  yourselves,  Thou  God  seest  me.  Unceas- 
ingly say  to  yourselves,  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  gwltlessj  thai 
Uuceth  his  name  m  vain.  Remember,  that  he  is  most  mercifiilly 
disposed  to  be  your  Father^  and  everlasting  friend  ;  that  he  cannot 
be  your  firiend,  unless  you  regard  him  with  reverence  and  Godly 
ftar;  and  that,  if  He  be  not  your  friend,  you  will  throughout  eter- 
nity be  friendless,  and  helpless,  and  hopeless.  What  then  will 
become  of  you  ? 

Carefully  avoid  mefrdioning  his  great  Name  on  any^  except  solemn^ 
occasions;  and  in  any  manner  which  is  not  strictly  reverential. 
Never  speak,  never  thmk,  of  God,  his  Son,  his  Spirit,  his  Name, 
his  works,  his  Word,  or  his  Institutions,  without  solemnity  and 
awe.  Never  approach  his  House,  or  his  Word,  without  rever- 
e»ice.    Prepare  yourselves  by  solemn  consideration  and  humble 
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prayer  for  liis  Worship,  Shun  all  that  language  which,  though 
not  directly  profene,  is  merely  a  series  of  steps  towards  profane* 
ness  I  and  all  those  thoughts  of  sacred  things,  which  are  tinctured 
with  levity.  At  the  same  time,  daily  beseech  him  to  preserve 
you;  and  let  your  unceasing  prayer  be,  Set  a  watch^  OLord!  b§^ 
jore  my  motif  A :  keep  the  door  of  my  lips* 

4thly.  Let  me  solemnly  admonish  the  profane  persons^  m  fAit 
assembly  J  of  their  guilt  and  danger. 

You,  unhappily  for  yourselves,  are  those,  who  t(dce  the  name  of 
God  in  vain  ;  and  of  course  are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  subjects  of 
all  the  ^It  and  danger,  which  I  have  specified.    Jfow^  therefore^ 
thus  saUh  the  Lord,  Consider  your  ways.    Remember  what  you 
are  doing ;  against  whom  your  evil  tongues  are  directed ;  who  is 
the  object  of  your  contempt  and  mockery- 
Ask  yourselves  what  you  gain ;  what  you  expect  to  gain ;  what 
Jrou  do  not  lose.     Remember,  that  you  lose  your  reputation,  at 
east  in  the  minds  of  all  the  wise  ana  good,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  their  company  and  friendship ;  that  you  sacrifice  your  peace  of 
mind ;  that  you  break  down  all  those  principles,  on  whicn  Virtue 
may  be  grafted,  and,  with  them,  every  rational  hope  of  eternal 
life ;  that  you  are  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  corrupted, 
day  by  day ;  and  that,  with  this  deplorable  character,  you  are 
preparing  to  go  to  the  judgment.    Think  what  it  will  be  to  swear, 
andf  curse,  to  mock  God,  and  insult  your  Redeemer,  through 
life ;  to  carry  your  oaths  and  curses  to  a  dying  bed ;  to  enter 
eternity  with  blasphemies  in  your  mouths ;  and  to  stand  before 
the  final  bar,  when  the  last  sound  of  profaneness  has  scarcely  died 
upon  your  tongues. 
If  tnese  considerations  do  not  move  you ;  if  they  do  not  make 

iron  tremble  at  the  thought  of  what  you  are  doing ;  if  they  do  not 
brce  you  to  a  solemn  pause  in  the  career  of  iniquity ;  if  they  do 
not  compel  you  to  retrace  your  downward  steps,  and  return, 
while  it  is  in  your  power,  to  reformation  and  safety ;  I  can  only 
say,  that  you  are  hurried  by  an  evil  spirit  to  destruction ;  that 
you  are  maniacs  in  sin,  on  wnom  neither  reason  nor  reUrion  has 
any  influence ;  and  that  you  will  soon  find  yourselves  in  me  eter- 
nal dungeon  of  darkness  and  despair. 


SERMON  CV. 

THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. THE  PERPETUITY  OF  THE  SABBATH* 


£ioDDS  XI.  8 — 11. — Remember  the  Sabbath  iay^  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  dmf$  aWft 
' .  thou  labour  J  ami  do  all  thy  work :  But  the  uvenlh  day  i»  the  Habbath  of  the  Ltrd 
thy  God;  in  it  thou  thalt  not  do  any  workf  thouy  nor  thy  Mon,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
mum  tervantf  nor  thy  maid  servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  wiAm 
thy  gates  ;  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  mkd  all  that  m 
them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Smbbatk  day, 
and  hallowed  it, 

JL  HE  Command,  which  is  eiven  us  in  this  passage  of  Scripture, 
requires  no  explanation.  1  shall,  therefore,  proceed  immemately 
to  the  consideration  of  the  great  subject,  which  it  presents  to  our 
view,  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  The  Perpetual  EstMishmenl  of  the  Sabbath :  and 

II.  7%6  Manner^  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed. 

I.  I  shail  endeavour  to  prove  the  Petpetttal  Establishment  oftkt 
Sabbath  in  the  Scriptures. 

This  subject  1  propose  to  consider  at  length  ;  and,  in  the  coarse 
of  my  examination,  shall  attempt  to  offer  direct  proof  of  its  Ptrpt* 
iuitt/j  and  then  to  answer  Objections. 

In  directproof  of  the  Perpetuity  of  this  institution  I  allege, 

1.  7%€  Text. 

The  text  is  one  of  the  commands  of  the  Moral  Law.  Now  it  is 
acknowledged,  that  the  Moral  Law  is,  in  the  most  universal  sense, 
binding  on  men  of  every  age,  and  every  country.  If,  then,  this 
command  be  a  part  of  that  Law;  all  mankind  must  be  under  im* 
moveable  obligations  to  obey  the  injunctions,  which  it  contains. 

That  it  is  a  part  of  the  Moral  Law  1  argue  from  the  feet,  that  it 
is  united  with  the  other  commands^  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  of 
this  nature.  It  is  twice  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  decalogue  ;  in 
the  context,  and  in  the  fifth  of  Deuteronomy.  This  fact,  you  will 
remember,  was  the  result  of  design,  and  not  of  accident :  a  de- 
sign, formed  and  executed  by  God  nimself,  and  not  by  Moses. 

I  argue  it,  also,  from  the  fact,  that  this  command^  together  with 
the  remaining  nine,  was  spoken  with  an  awful  and  audible  voice  from 
the  midst  of  the  thunders^  and  lightnings,  which  enveloped  Mount  Si' 
nai.  The  splendour  and  Majesty  of  this  scene  were  such,  that 
all  the  people,  who  were  in  the  camp,  trembled.  And  when  they  sam 
the  thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and  the  iwise  of  the  trumpet j  and  the 
mountaiii  smoking,  tfiei/  removed,  and  stood  afar  off:  and  said  unto 
Moses,  Speak  thou  with  ti5  ;  and  we  will  hear^  but  let  not  God  speak 
with  us,  lest  we  die.  Even  Moses  himself  exceedingly  feared  and 
quaked. 
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I  argue  this  doctrine  also  from  the  fact  that  this  command  was 
wrttien  hy  the  finger  ofGody  on  one  of  the  two  tables  of  stone,  origin^ 
ally  prepared  by  himself  and  destined  to  contain  nothing,  but  this 
and  the  other  precepts  of  the  Decalogue.     It  was  afterwards  written 
again  by  the  same  hand,  after  these  tables  were  broken,  on  on^  of 
two  similar  tables,  prepared  by  Moses.    A  table  of  stone,  and  a 
pillar  of  stone,  were,  in  ancient  times,  direct  symbols  of  the  perpc-* 
tuity  of  whatever  was  engraved  on  them.    This  very  natural  sym- 
bol God  was  pleased  to  adopt  in  the  present  case,  to  show  Uie 
perpetual  obligation  of  these  commands.     The  remainder  of  the 
law,  given  by  Moses,  was  all  written  in  a  book ;  and  was  here  m- 
tentionally,  and  entirely  distinguished,  as  to  its  importance,  frna 
the  Decalogue.     The  tables  of  stone  on  which  these  commands  were 
written,  were  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Ood  himself.     This  also, 
forms  a  peculiar  article  of  distinction  between  the  Decalogue,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Jewish  law.     Nothing  but  the  Decalogue  ever  re- 
ceived such  an  honour,  as  this.     It  was  written  on  one  of  these  ta- 
bles by  the  finger  of  God.     This  also  is  a  distinction  peculiar  to 
the  Decalogue. 

When  Moses,  in  his  zeal  to  destroy  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites^ 
had  broken  the  two  tables  of  stone,  fiaishioned  and  written  upon  in 
this  manner;  God  directed  him  to  make  two  other  tables  of  stone, 
like  the  first.  On  these  he  was  pleased  to  write  the  same  commands 
a  second  time.  In  this  act  he  nas  taught  us,  that  he  was  pleased 
to  become,  a  second  time,  the  recorder  of  these  precepts  with  his 
own  hand,  rather  than  that  the  entire  distinction  between  these 
precepts,  and  others,  should  be  obliterated. 

Every  part  of  this  solemn  transaction,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
was  the  result  of  contrivance  and  design  ;  of  contrivance  and  design,, 
on  the  part  ofUod  himself  Every  part  of  it,  therefore,  speaks  a 
language,  which  is  to  be  examinee^  and  interpreted,  by  us.  Now 
let  me  ask,  whether  this  lan^age  is  not  perfectly  intelligible,  and 

Eerfectly  unambiguous.  Is  it  not  clear  beyond  every  rational  de- 
ate,  that  God  designed  to  distinguish  these  precepts  from  every 
other  part  of  the  Mosaic  law,  both  as  to  their  superior  importance, 
and  their  perpetuity  ?  Is  it  not  incredible,  that  God  should  mark, 
in  so  solemn  a  manner,  this  command,  together  with  the  remaining 
nine,  unless  he  intended,  that  all,  to  whom  these  precepts  should 
come,  that  is,  all  Jews  and  Christians,  or  all  who  should  afterwards 
read  the  Scriptures,  should  regard  these  Commands  as  possessing 
that  very  importance,  which  he  thus  significantly  gave  them; 
should  consider  them  as  being,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  his  law ;  and 
hold  them  as  being  perpetually,  and  universally, obligatory? 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  this  command  is  delivered  in 
the  same  absolute  manner,  as  the  other  nine.  There  is  no  limitation 
to  the  phraseology,  in  which  it  is  contained.  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother^  is  obligatory  on  all  children,  to  whom  this  precept 
fihall  come.     7%oti  shalt  not  steal,  is  a  precept,  prohibiting  the 
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stealing  of  eveiy  man,  who  shall  know  it*  Every  Gentile^  as  well 
as  every  Jew^  who  sinneth  under  the  law,  will,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostle's  declaration,  be  judged  by  the  law.  Asreeably  to 
this  equitable  construction,  every  person,  to  whom  this  precept 
shall  come,  is  bound  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keqf  it  holy. 

But  it  is  acknowledged,  that/^  all  the  remaining  commands  are 
indeed  universallv  obhgatory ;  being  in  their  own  nature  moral, 
and  having  therefore  an  universal  application  to  mankind.  This, 
however,  is  plainly  a  Command  mereljr  positive,  and  therefore 
destitute  of  tnis  universality  of  application.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  dispensed  with  ;  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Jews  only,  like  their  ceremonial  and  judicial  law ;  may  have 
been  destined  to  continue,  so  long  as  their  national  state  continu- 
ed ;  and,  thus  mav  have  been  designed  to  be  of  neither  universal, 
nor  perpetual,  obligation/' 

To  this  objection,  which  I  have  stated  at  full  length,  that  I  might 
be  sure  of  doing  justice  to  it,  I  give  the  following  answer. 

First ;  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that,  so  far  as  my  information 
extends,  the  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  commands  has 
been  less  clearly  made  by  moral  writers,  than  most  other  distinc- 
tions. It  will  be  impossible  for  any  man  clearly  to  see,  and  to 
fimit,  exactly,  what  they  intend  when  they  use  these  terms.  To 
remove  this  difficulty,  so  far  as  my  audience  are  concerned,  and  to 
enable  them  to  know  what  I  design,  while  I  am  using  these  wcwds, 
I  will  attempt  to  define  them  with  some  particularity. 

A  moral  precept,  is  one,  which  regulates  the  moral  conduct  of 
Intelligent  creatures,  and  binds  the  will  and  the  conscience.  It  is 
either  limited,  or  universal :  it  is  universal ;  or^  in  other  words,  is 
obligatorv  on  the  consciences  of  Intelligent  creatures,  at  all  times, 
and  m  all  circumstances,  when  their  situations  and  relations  are 
universally  such,  as  to  render  the  conduct  required  in  these  pre- 
cepts their  duty  invariably,  and  in  the  nature  of  things.  Of  this 
kind,  the  number  of  precepts  is  certainly  very  small.  We  arc 
bound  to  love  God,  ana  our  neighbour,  invariably.  But  the  Jiflh 
command,  in  its  obvious  sense,  can  have  no  application,  where  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child  do  not  exist ;  the  sixth,  where  rational 
beings  are  immortal;  <Ae  seventh,  where  the  dist'mction  of  sex  is 
not  found.  To  these  precepts,  therefore,  the  criterion  of  univer- 
sality, generally  reganled  as  the  principal  mark  of  the  moral  na- 
ture of  precepts,  is  plainly  inapplicable ;  and  it  is  altogether  pro- 
bable, Uiat  these  precepts  will  nave  no  existence  in  any  world,  but 
this.  Limited  moral  precepts  are  those,  which  require  the  duties, 
arising  from  such  relations  and  circumstances,  as  exist  only  for 
limited  periods,  or  among  certain  classes  or  divisions  of  Rational 
beings.  Thus  various  moral  precepts  found  in  the  judicial  law  of 
Moses  obligated  to  obedience  none  but  the  people  of  that  nation, 
and  strangers  dwelling  among  them.  Thus,  also,  he,  who  has  no 
;nts,  is  not  required  to  perform  the  duties,  enjoined  upon  a 


parent 
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child ;  he,  who  has  no  wife,  those  required  of  a  husband ;  and  he, 
who  has  no  children,  those  demanded  of  a  father. 

PosiHve  precepts  are  such,  ais  require  conduct  of  moral  beinss, 
which,  antecedently  to  the  promulgation  of  them,  was  not  their  cni- 

3f ;  and,  independently  of  them,  would  never  have  become  theit 
uty ;  but  would  have  remained  for  ever  a  matter  of  indifference* 
It  ouf  ht  to  be  observed  here,  that  some  precepts  are  considered  as 
merely  positive,  because  the  duties,  enjoined  by  them,  were  tti^ 
known,  and  would  have  continued  unknown,  to  those,  of  whom 
they  are  required,  independently  of  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
cepts* These  precepts,  however,  are  no  less  of  a  moral  nature, 
than  if  the  duties,  which  they  enjoin,  and  the  relations  from  which 
those  duties  spring,  had  always  been  perfectly  known.  A  precept 
of  a  merely  positive  nature  creates  a  duty,  which,  but  for  tne  pre* 
cept,  would  not  exist ;  which  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  on 
the  nature  of  the  relations,  sustained  by  the  subject  as  a  Rational 
being ;  but  is  intended  to  promote  some  useful,  incidental  purpose, 
and  IS  not  due,  nor  demanded  from  the  subject  in  other  cases,  al- 
though sustainine  exactly  the  same  relations.  Th\is  the  precept 
requiring  the  building  of  booths  at  the  passover,  may  be  considered 
as  a  positive  precept.  Thus  also  many  others,  enjoining  particular 
parts  of  the  Jexoish  liiual* 

Secondly ;  The  precept  contained  in  the  text  i3  according  to 
these  defimtions  a  moral,  and  not  a  positive,  precept.  The  Sabbath 
was  instituted  for  the  following  ends. 

It  was  intended  to  give  the  laborious  classes  of  mankind  an  op^ 
portunity  of  resting  from  toil. 

It  was  intended  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  Grod  in  the  Creation  of  the  universe. 

It  was  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  increasing  holiness 
in  man,  while  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

It  was  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  fallen  man  of  ac- 
quiring holiness,  and  of  obtaining  salvation. 

In  every  one  of  these  respects,  the  Sabbath  is  equally  useful, 
important,  and  necessary,  to  ever^  child  of  Aianif  It  was  no 
more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  rest  after  the  labour  of  six  days  >ras 
ended,  than  to  any  other  man.  It  was  no  more  necessary  to  a 
Jew  to  commemorate  the  perfections  of  God,  displayed  in  the 
work  of  creation ;  it  was  no  more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  gain  holi- 
ness, or  to  increase  it;  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  seek, 
or  to  obtain,  salvation.  •  Whatever  makes  either  of  these  things 
interesting  to  a  Jew  in  any  degree,  makes  them  in  the  same  (te- 
gree  interesting  to  every  other  man.  The  nature  of  the  command, 
merefore,  teadies,  as  plainly  as  the  nature  of  a  conunand  can 
teach,  that  it  is  of  universal  application  to  mankind.  It  has  thea 
this  great  criterion  of  a  moral  precept;  viz.  universality  of  fippK- 
cation. 

Vol.  ni.  «) 
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That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  commemorate  the  perfection! 
of  Gody  displayed  in  the  work  of  creation,  cannot  be  questioned* 
Every  living  man  is  bound  to  contemplate,  understand,  and  adore, 
these  perfections.  But  we  cannot  know  them  in  the  abstract ;  or 
as  they  eitist  merely  in  Him.  We  learn  them,  only  as  displayed 
in  his  Works,  and  in  his  Word.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  learn 
them,  as  thus  displayed ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  clearaeu 
and  glory  of  the  display.  The  clearness  and  glory,  with  which 
these  perfections  are  manifested  in  the  work  of  creatk>n,  are  traii- 
scendently  great ;  and  demand  from  all  creatures  a  contemplation 
proportionaUy  attentive,  and  an  adoration  proportionally  exaltedL 
To  commemorate  this  glorious  work,  therefore,  is  a  plam  and  im- 
portant duty  of  all  men  :  this  being  the  peculiar  service  demanded 
of  ^em  by  his  character,  and  his  relation  to  them  as  their  Creator* 
]^ul  this  commemoration  was  the  original  and  supreme  object  of 
the  command.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  a  moral  service  ; 
nor  that  the  precept  recjuiring  it,  is  a  moral  precept. 

To  perform  this  service  in  the  best  manner,  m  also,  as  much  a 
moral  auty,  as  to  perform  it  at  all.  If  any  duty  be  not  performed 
in  the  best  manner ;  it  is  only  performed  in  part :  the  remainder 
being  of  course  omitted.  But  no  words  can  he  necessary  to 
prove,  that  we  are  equally  obliged  to  perform  one  part  of  a  duty 
9»  another. 

If  we  know  not,  and  cannot  know,  the  best  manner ;  we  are 
invariably  bound  to  choose  the  best  which  we  do  know.  If,  how- 
ever, the  best  manner  be  made  known  to  us  ;  we  are  invariably 
obliged  to  adopt  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Tne  best  manner,  in  the  present  case,  is  made  known  to  us  in 
this  Command.  We  are  assured,  that  it  is  the  best  manner,  by 
the  fact,  that  God  has  chosen  it.  No  man  can  doubt  whether 
God's  manner  is  the  best ;  nor  whether  it  is  his  own  duty  to 
adopt  it  rather  than  any  other.  This  manner  is  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  perfections  of  God,  thus  disclosed,  on  one  day  in 
seven. 

That  a  particular  day,  or  set  time,  should  be  devoted  to  this  im- 
portant purpose,  is  indispensable.  The  duty  is  a  social  one ;  in 
which  thcRational  creatures  of  God,  in  this  world,  are  univenkUy 
to  unite.  But  unless  a  particular  day  were  set  apart  for  this  duty, 
the  union  intended  would  be  impossiole. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  the  day  should  be  appointed  by 
God.  Men  would  not  agree  on  any  particular  day.  If  they  should 
agree,  it  would  always  be  doubtful  wliether  the  time  chosen  by 
ihem  was  the  best ;  and  the  day  appointed  by  men,  would  have 
neither  auth(H*ity,  sacredness,  nor  sanction.  In  a  matter,  merely 
pf  human  institution,  all,  who  pleased,  would  dissent ;  and  in  sucK 
a  world  as  ours,  most,  or  all,  would  choose  to  dissent.  The 
whole  duty,  therefore,  would  be  left  undone ;  and  the  glorious  per- 
fections of  God.  .unfolded  in  the  work  of  Creation,  Would  be 
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wholly  forgotten.  This  precept  is,  also,  entirely  of  a  moral  na- 
ture, as  to  the  whole  End,  at  which  it  aims,  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned. This  End,  is  the  attainment,  and  the  inci^ease,  of  holi- 
ness. Of  every  man  living,  and  of  every  man  alike,  this  is  the 
highest  interest,  and  the  highest  duty.  To  this  end,  as  to  th^  for- 
mer, which  is  indeed  inseparably  united  with  this,  the  Sabbath  is 
indispensable. 

The  Sabbath  is  eminently  moral,  also,  as  the  indispensable  means 
of  preserving  in  the  world  a  real  and  voluntary  ooedience  of  qll 
the  other  commands  in  the  Decaloeue.  Wherever  the  Sabbath 
is  not.  Religion  dies  of  course ;  and  Morality  of  every  Kind,  except 
so  &r  as  convenience  and  selfishness  may  keep  the  forms  of  it 
alive,  is  forgotten.  But  all  those  means,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  Morahty,  or,  in  better  language,  Religion,  are 
themselves  of  a  moral  nature,  and  of  universal  ooligation  \  since 
without  them,  nothing  moral  could  exist. 

It  makes  no  difference,  here,  whether  we  could  have  known, 
withoi|t  information  from  God;  that  one  day  in  seven  would  be  the 
best  time ;  and  furnish  the  best  manner  of  performing  these  things, 
or  not.     It  is  sufficient,  that  we  kno>v  it  now. 

Thus  the  fourth  Command  is  of^  a  really  moral  nature,  no  less 
than  the  others ;  and  as  truly  of  incalculable  importance,  and  in*- 
dispensable  obligation,  to  all  the  children  of  Adam*  Its  place 
in  the  decalogue,  therefore,  was  given  it  with  consummate  pro- 
priety :  and  what  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder. 

If  it  were  intended  to  abolish  a  command,  given  so  plainly,  and 
with  circumstances  of  such  amazing  solemnity;  the  abrogation 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  communicated  in  a  manner, 
eaually  clear  with  that,  in  which  the  command  itself  was  origin- 
ally given.  But  the  Scriptures  contain  nothing,  which  resembles 
an  abrogation  of  it,  communicated  either  clearly,  or  obscurely- 
When  uhrist  abolished  the  ceremonial  and  avil  laws  of  the 
Jems,  so  far  as  they  mieht  be  thought  to  extend  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and 
taught  the  true  moral  system  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  when 
the  Apostles  aflcrwards  completed  the  Evangelical  account  of 
this  subject :  it  is,  I  think,  incredible,  that,  if  this  precept  were 
to  be  abolished  at  all,  neither  he,  nor  they,  should  give  a  single 
hint  concerning  the  abolition.  As  both  have  left  it  Just  where 
they  found  it,  without  even  intimating,  that  it  was  at  all  to  be  an- 
nulled ;  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  its  obligation  has  never 
been  lessened. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  many  other  pre- 
cepts, comprised  in  the  Mosaic  law,  which  are  universally  acknowl* 
edged  to  be  of  a  moral  nature,  were  nevertheless  not  introduced 
into  the  Decalogue ;  were  not  spoken  by  the  voice  of  God ;  nor 
written  with  his  nnger;  nor  placed  on  the  tables  of  stone,  fashioned 
by  himself.    Why  was  this  supreme  distinction  made  in  favour  of 
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the  precept,  now  under  discussion  ?  This  question  I  may  perfaapft 
answer  more  particularly  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  at 
present,  that  it  arose  solely  from  the  superior  importance  of  the 
precept  itself. 

2.  Tlie  Perpetuat  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath  is  evident  from  iU 
Ormnal  InsttttUion. 

Of  this  we  have  the  following  account  in  Genesis  ii.  1 — 3.  Thus 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  and  all  the  host  of  them. 
And  on  the  seventh  day  Ood  ended  his  worky  wfUch  he  had  made. 
And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  m  it 
he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which  God  created  and  made.  The 
proofs  which  this  passage  affords  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath, 
respect  the  time,  and  the  end,  of  the  Institution. 

T%e  time  of  the  Institution  was  the  seventh  day,  after  the  crea- 
tion was  beeun,  and  the  first  day,  after  it  was  ended*  '  At  this 
time,  none  of  the  human  race  were  in  being,  but  our  first  jparents. 
For  them  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  ;  and  clearly,  therefore,  for 
all  their  posterity  also.  If  it  was  not  instituted  for  all  their  poster^ 
Ity,  it  was  not  instituted  for  any  of  them :  for,  certainly,  there  can 
be  no  reason  given,  why  it  was  instituted  for  one  more  than  anoth- 
er. The  Jews,  particularly,  were  no  more  nearly  connected 
with  Adam,  than  we  are  ;  and  no  more  interested  in  any  thing, 
ccHnmanded  to  him,  than  are  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  it  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  universally  conceded,  that,  if  the  Saboad)  was 
instituted  at  this  time,  it  is  obligatory  on  all  men  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

The  resting  of  God  on  this  day,  alleeed  in  the  text  as  a  primary 
and  authoritative  reason,  why  the  Sabbath  should  be  kept  holy, 
IS  a  reason  extending  to  all  men  alike.  In  my  own  view  it  is  in- 
credible, that  God  should  rest  on  this  day,  to  furnish  an  example, 
to  the  Jewish  nation  merely,  of  observing  the  Sabbath ;  or  that  so 
solemn  a  transaction,  as  this,  in  its  own  nature  affecting  the  whole 
human  race  alike,  should  be  intentionallv  confined  in  its  influence 
to  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  mankind.  The  example  of  God,  so  fer 
as  it  isimitable,  is  in  its  very  nature  authoritative,  and  obligatory 
on  everv  Intelligent  creature  ;  and  in  the  present  case,  plainly,  on 
the  whole  human  race.  For  man  to  limit  it,  where  God  himsetf  has 
not  been  pleased  to  limit  it,  is  evidendy  unwarrantable,  and  inde- 
fensible. 

7%«  End  of  the  institution  plainly  holds  out  the  same  universaUty 
of  obligation.  I  have  already  observed,  that  this  is  two-fold ;  viz* 
to  commemorate  the  glory  of  God,  displayed  in  the  creation ;  and 
to  attain,  and  increase,  holiness  in  the  soul  of  man.  I  have  also 
observed  that  all  men  are  alike  interested  in  both  these  objects* 
Nor  can  there  be  a  sinele  pretence,  that  any  nation,  or  any  person, 
is  more  interested  in  eitner,  than  any  other  person  or  nation.  Every 
individual  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relations  to  God ;  is  under 
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exactly  the  same  obligations :  and  is  bound,  in  this  case,  to  duties 
exactiy  the  same. 

3.  i%e  Perpetuihf  of  the  SMath  is  clearly  iaughi  in  Isaiah  Ivi* 


Also  the  sons  of  the  stranger,  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to 
serve  him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  he  his  servants  ;  every 
one  thoit  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polliUing  it,  and  taketh  hold  of  my 
eovenani  ;  £ven  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make 
ihemjoyfid  in  my  house  of  prayer :  their  burnt-offerings  and  their 
sacrifices  shall  be  acceptable  on  my  altar :  for  my  house  shall  be  call' 
ed.  An  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  The  Lord  God,  who  gather^ 
eth  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  saith.  Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him,  beside 
those  that  are  gathered  unto  him. 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  when  the  house  of  God  shall 
become  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people,  and  when  the  outcasts  of 
Israel,  and  others  beside  them,  shall  be  gatiiered  unto  him,  that  is, 
Christ ;  then  the  Sabbath  shall  continue  a  divine  institution ;  that 
it  shall  be  a  dutv  to  keep  it  from  polluting  it ;  and  that  those  who 
keep  it,  particularly  the  sons  of  the  stranger ;  or  the  Gentile  na- 
tions ;  shall  be  accepted  and  blessed  in  thus  keeping  it,  and  shall 
be  made  joyful  in  God's  house  of  prayer. 

But  the  house  of  God  was  never,  in  any  sense,  called  An  house 
of  prayer  for  all  people,  until  after  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
began :  viz.  imtil  the  house  of  God  was  found  wherever  two  or 
three  met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  until  the  period,  when 
mankind  were  to  worship  God,  neither  in  Jerusalem,  nor  in  the 
mountain  of  Samaria,  but  wherever  they  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  Under  this  dispensation,  therefore,  the  Sabbath  was  still 
to  continue  a  divine  institution ;  was  to  be  kept  free  from  pollu- 
tion ;  and  the  keeping  of  it  was  to  be  blessed,  according  to  the 
declarations  of  the  unerring  Spirit  of  prophecy* 

This  prediction  is  a  part  of  the  uncnaneeable  counsels  of  JtHO* 
YAH.  It  could  not  have  been  written,  unless  it  had  been  true.  It 
could  not  have  been  true,  unless  fulfilled  by  this  very  observation 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  could  not  have  been  thus  observed, 
and  men  could  not  have  been  thus  blessed  in  observing  it,  unless, 
at  the  very  time  of  this  observance,  it  had  still  remainra  an  Insti- 
tution of  God.  For  God  himself  has  declared,  that  mankind  shall 
not  add  to  his  words,  nor  diminish  ought  from  them  ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  blessing  those,  who  add  to  the  words  written  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  will  add  to  them  the  plagues,  which  are  written  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  to  add  to  the  institutions  of  God  is  to  add  to  his 
Word  in  the  most  arrogant  and  guilty  manner.  If  the  Sabbath  be 
not  now  a  divine  institution ;  he,  who  observes  it  as  such,  adds  to 
the  Institutions  of  God,  and  is  grossly  guilty  of  this  arrogance. 
He  may,  therefore,  certainly  as  well  as  justly,  expect  to  find  a 
curse,  and  not  a  blessing ;  to  be  destroyed  with  a  more  terrible 
destruction,  than  that  which  Midab  and  Abihu  experienced,  for 
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adding  to  the  Institutions  of  God  one  of  their  own,  of  a  £ir  less 
extraordinary  and  guilty  nature. 

But  bow  cufferent  from  all  this  has  been  the  &ct !  How  exact- 
ly, as  well  as  gloriously,  has  this  prediction  been  fulfilled !  God 
hs[s  readly  gathered  unto  Christ  others j  beside  the  outcasts  of  hraeL 
The  Gentiles,  the  sons  of  the  stranger^  have,  in  immense  multitudes, 

{'oined  themselves  to  the  Lord.  They  have  served  him.  Thejf  hsftt 
oved  his  name.  They  have  kept  the  Sabbath  from  polhUmg  tf« 
They  have  taken  hold  of  his  covenant.  They  have  been  made  joy- 
fid  in  his  house  of  prayer :  and  their  sacrifices^  and  their  bumt" 
^fferings^  have  been  accepted  upon  his  altar :  and  his  house  has  been 
called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  Thus,  as  Isaiah  predicted, 
there  has  actually  oeen  a  Sabbath  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  remaining  now  for  almost  eighteen  hundred  jrears ;  and 
this  Sabbath  has  oeen  attended  with  me  peculiar  blessings,  pre- 
dicted by  this  Evangelical  Prophet. 

4.  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  is  fairly  argued  from  Psalm 
cxviii.  19 — ^26. 

Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness :  I  will  go  into  them  ;  and 
I  will  praise  the  Lord.  This  gate  of  the  Lordy  into  which  the  right- 
eous shall  enter.  I  will  praise  thee  :  for  thou  hast  heard  m«,  and 
art  become  my  salvation.  The  Stone^  which  the  builders  refused^  is 
become  the  head-stone  of  the  comer.  This  is  the  Lord?s  dbtta^  ;  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  This  is  the  day^  which  the  Lord  haih 
made.  '  We  will  ryoice^  and  be  glad,  in  it.  Save  now,  I  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord :  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity  !  Bless- 
ed be  he,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  We  have  blessed  you 
out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

This  Psalm,  particularly  the  prophecy  contained  in  these  words, 
is  explained  by  St.  Peter,  as  referring  to  Christ ;  the  true  head- 
stone of  the  comer,  rejected  by  the  Jewish  builders  ;  and,  of  course, 
as  referring  to  the  times  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  these 
times,  then,  there  was  to  be  a  day,  which  the  Lord  had  made ; 
not  in  the  literal  sense  ;  for  in  this  sense  he  had  made  all  days ; 
but  in  the  spiritual  sense ;  that  is,  a  day,  which  he  had  sanctified; 
consecrated  to  himself;  devoted  to  his  own  worship ;  of  a  common 
and  secular  day,  made  into  a  holy  and  religious  one.  It  was  a  day, 
on  which  the  gates  of  righteousness  were  to  be  opened :  that  is,  the 
gates  of  the  sanctuary,  or  house  of  God ;  and  styled  the  gate,  or 

fates,  of  the  Lord.  It  was  a  day,  on  which  the  righteous,  as  a 
ody,  were  to  enter  into  them.  It  was  the  day,  on  which  the  Lord 
became  their  Salvation.  It  was  the  day,  on  which  the  Stone,  re- 
jected by  the  builders,  became  the  headstone  of  the  comer.  It  was  a 
day,  on  which  oroyer^  were  to  be  offered  up,  and  praises  to  be  s%mg 
to  God.  Finally,  it  was  a  day,  in  which  the  righteous  were  to  re- 
ceive blessings  from  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

AH  ray  audience  must  have  anticipated  the  conclusion,  as  flow- 
ing irresistibly  even  from  this  sUght  examination  of  the  passage; 
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that  thit  was  a  iay^  devoted  to  ttKgioui  en^lomunis^  and  partica- 
larljr  to  iht public  worsh^  of  God*  It  is  equaUy  evioent,  that  it  it 
the  dmfj  on  tohich  Christ  arose  from  the  dtad^  or,  in  other  words, 
became  the  headrstone  rfthe  comer.  It  is,  therefore,  lh%  SeAkathf 
the  only  day,  erer  devoted  to  purposes  of  this  nature  by  the  au- 
thority of  Inspiration.  It  is  a  Sabbath,  also,  existing  under  the  Gos* 
pel  or  after  the  resurrution  of  Christ*  Of  course,  it  is  to  condnue 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  all  the  bstitutions,  which  exist  und^ 
the  Gospel,  are  perpetual. 

5.  The  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the  SabbcUhj  is  evident  from 
Revelation  i.  10, 1  was  in  the  ^rit  on  the  Lord^s  day. 

The  book  of  Revelation  was  probably  imtten  about  the  year 
96,  and  of  course  many  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  At 
this  time,  there  was  a  day,  generally  known  to  Christians  by  the 
name  of  the  Lories  day.  It  was  also  entided  the  Lord^s  day  by 
the  pen  of  St.  John,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Inspiration. 
It  was,  therefore,  so  called  with  the  approbation  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  unless  it  had  been  originally 
instituted  by  God  himself.  That  the  Apostle,  in  this  manner  of 
mentioning  it,  accords  intentionally  with  this  denomination,  as  be- 
ing the  proper  one,  will,  I  presume,  not  be  dbputed ;  because  the 
contrary  supposition  woula  make  him  lend  his  own  sanction  to  a 
false,  as  well  as  an  unauthorized,  denomination  of  this  day,  and  to 
the  false  doctrine  involved  in  it ;  viz.  that  there  was  a  day,  conse* 
crated  with  propriety  to  the  Lord,  or,  in  other  words,  consecrated  by 
divine  appointment :  since  no  other  consecration  of  it  would  have 
any  propriety.  If  this  doctrine  was  false,  as  according  to  the 
supposition  it  must  be,  it  could  not  fail  to  prove  in  a  high  dejgree 
dangerous ;  as  it  would  naturally  lead  all,  who  read  this  book,  to 
hold  a  Religious  Institution  as  established  by  God,  which  he  had 
not  in  fact  appointed;  and  thus,  by  worshippir^  him  according  to 
the  commandments  of  men,  to  worship  him  m  vain.  The  guilt,  and 
the  mischiefs,  of  this  doctrine,  thus  received  and  obeyed,  would  be 
incomprehensible.  The  Spirit  of  truth,  who  directed  the  pen  of  St. 
John,  cannot  have  sanctioned  this  doctrine,  unless  it  was  true ;  nor 
have  given  this  denomination  to  the  day  spoken  of,  unless  it  was 
given  by  the  will  of  God. 

There  was,  therefore,  at  the  period  specified,  and  under  the  Gos- 
1,  a  day  holden  by  the  Apostle,  by  Christians  generally,  and  by 
od  himself,  as  the  Lord's  day ;  or  a  day,  pecuCarly  consecrated 
to  Christ,  the  Lord  mentioned  by  St.  Jolm  in  this  passage.  There 
is  now,  there  has  always  been,  but  one  such  day ;  and  but  aa% 
manner,  in  which  a  dav  can  be  the  Lord's.  This  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath ;  a  holy,  heavenly  rest  from  every  sinful,  and  every  secular 
concern.  It  is  his,  by  being  authoritatively  appropriated  to  hit 
use  by  himself;  and  by  his  requiring  mankind,  whenever  it  returns, 
to  consecrate  dieir  time,  their  talents,  and  themselves,  to  his  im- 
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■lediate  senrice  and  religious  worship.  As,  then,  there  was  such  a 
day,  a  day  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  a  Sabbath,  at  the  time  when 
the  Revelation  of  Su  John  was  written ;  so  this  day  is  perpetually 
established.  For,  every  institution  under  the  Gospel,  the  last  dis- 
pensation of  God  to  mankind,  will  remain  in  fiill  force  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 


^ 
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THE   rOURTH   COVMAHDlfENT. THE   PEBPBTUITY   AMD  CBAtfOt 

OF   THE    SABBATH. 


£xoDU8  II.  8 — 11. — lUmember  Uu  Sabbaih  day^  to  hup  it  holy.  Six  dapt  tkait 
thou  /^(6o«r,  «iuf  lb  alt  thy  work:  But  the ieiemtk  duty  ii  the  Sakkatk^tkt  Imi 
thy  Ood;  in  it  thou  thalt  not  do  ofiy  uork,  lAim,  nor  Ihy  son,  nor  thy  daighttf,  Ui§ 
mmn  teromnt,  nor  U^  moid  nrvantf  f(or  ihy  catile,  nor  thy  ttranger  that  it  wmin 
thy  gates;  For  in  fix  dayt  the  Lord mad$  heaven  and  earthy  the  eea^andaU  Iktd  m 
them  itf  and  retted  the  aeventh  day  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  tdened  the  Sahkath'^dayf 
and  halhwed  it. 

In  the  preceding  disccmrse,  from  these  words,  I  proposed  to 
consider, 

I.  Tke  Perpetual  Establiakment  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and, 

II.  The  Manner^  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  I  examined,  at  some  lei^h,  in 
thdt  discourse :  and  shall  now  go  on  to  offer  some  addiHanpiobser^ 
vations  concerning  the  same  subject.  If  J  have  proved,  as  I  flatter 
myself  I  have,  timt  the  Sabbath  is  an  Institutiwij  designed  to  last  to 
the  end  of  the  world;  it  will  naturally  occur  to  my  audience,  as  a 
question  of  prime  importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
**  Why  is  it,  that  you  and  other  Christians,  instead  of  observing  the 
Sabbath  originaHy  instituted,  keep  another  day  as  the  Sabbath ;  t 
day,  of  which  no  mention  was  made  in  the  Institution,  and  for  the 
rengious  observation  of  which  we  find  no  express  command  either 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  ?" 

This  question  is  certainly  asked  with  unobjectionable  propriety  | 
and  certainly  demands  a  candid  and  satisfactory  answer*  Such 
an  answer  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give* 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  Institution,  whatever  it  is,  is 
to  be  taken  as  we  find  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  men  are  in  no 
respect  to  change  it.  He,  who  made  it,  b  the  only  being  in  the 
universe,  who  has  the  rij^t  to  abro^te,  or  to  alter,  that  uniich  he 
has  made.  As  we  find  it,  then,  in  uie  Scriptures,  we  are  bound  to 
take  it ;  whether  agreeable  to  our  own  ideas  of  wisdom  and  prp^ 
priety,  or  not.  > 

In  order  to  explain  my  own  views  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  ua^ 
fill  to  observe,  that  this  Jnstituiion  obviously  comists  of  two  pwrts  $ 
the  Sabbathj  or  holy  rest;  and  the  Day  ^  on  which  it  is  hoUkn.  Tbes* 
are  plainly  alluded  to,  as  distinct  from  each  other,  ^in  the  text ; 
where  it  is  said.  The  Lord  rested  the  seventh  day^  and  bUssed  tka 
Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.    This  language  is  chosen  of  destm ; 
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and  as  I  apprehend,  nHth  a  propriety,  intentionally  instructive  to  us. 
God  did  not  bless  the  seventh  day^  nor  hallow  it  as  the  seventh  day; 
hut  only  As  being  the  day  on  which  the  Sabbath,  or  the  holy  rtsty  was 
lo  be  kept.  Were  the  babbath,  then,  warrantably  to  be  kept,  at 
,'  different  periods,  on  each  of  the  days  of  the  week;  the  blessing 
vould  follow  it,  on  whatever  day  it  was  holden. 

It  was  plain  then,  that  the  Sabbath,  being  a  thing  entirely  distinct 
from  the  day  on  which  it  is  kept,  may  be  a  perpetual  institution ; 
and  yet  be  kept,  if  God  should  so  order  it,  on  any,  or  successive- 
ly on  all,  the  davs  of  the  week.  If,  then,  the  day,  on  which  the 
Sabbath  was  to  be  holden,  should  by  divine  appomtment  be  a  dif- 
ferent one  from  that,  which  was  originally  established ;  the  Sab- 
bath  itself,  the  substance  of  the  Institution,  might  still  remain  the 
same.  All,  that  would  be  changed,  would  plainly  be  a  given  day 
of  the  week ;  a  thing  perfectly  circumstantial ;  and  of  no  other 
importance  than  that,  which  circumstances  gave  it« 

The  day,  I  say,  might  be  altered  without  altering  at  all  the  svfc- 
etanee  of  the  Institution.  Still  it  could  be  altered  only  by  divine 
i  appointment.  The  same  authority,  which  instituted  the  Sabbath, 
^  appointed  also  the  day,  on  which  it  was  to  be  holden :  and  no 
other  authority  is  competent  to  change  either  in  any  degree.  I^ 
Aen,  we  cannot  find  in  the  Scriptures  plain  and  ample  proofr  of 
an  abrogation  of  the  original  day ;  or  the  substitution  of  a  new  one ; 
the  day  undoubtedly  remains  in  full  force  and  obligation,  and  is 
now  religiously  to  be  celebrated  by  all  the  race  of  Adam.  It  shall 
be  the  business  of  this  discourse  to  collect  to  a  point  the  light, 
which  the  Scriptures  afford  us  concerning  this  important  subject* 

1.  7%e  natxjcre  *of  the  subject  furnishes  room  to  suppose,  that  the 
day,  on  which  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  celebrated  under  the  Christian 
dumensatiou,  might  be  a  different  one  from  that,  which  was  originr 
altyappomUd. 

The  End  of  the  Institution,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Creation  of  the  world.  The 
reason,  why  God  chose,  that  the  manifestation  of  himself  in  that 
wonderful  work  should  be  commemorated,  rather  than  that  which 
was  made  in  the  Deluge,  or  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  fit)m 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  was,  \i{^^Tit^Mm^A,  the  peadiar  greatness 
of  the  work  itself,  arid  of  the  display,  which  it  furnished  of  his  per^ 
fsctions.  If  this  be  admitted,  as  it  probably  will  be  by  every 
sober  man ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  we  ought,  according 
to  this  scheme,  to  expect  any  other  work  of  God,  of  still  greater 
importance,  and  more  glorious  to  the  divine  character,  than  the 
Creation  itself  to  be  commemorated  with  equal  or  greater  solem- 
nity. But  the  fVork  of  Redemption,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  Kew  Creation,  is  a  more  glorious  work,  than 
that  of  creatine  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This  doctrine  may 
be  elucidated  by  the  following  considerations. 
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In  the  first  place,  TTu  agent  in  both  then  warke  is  the  s^tne.  St* 
Paul  expressly  declares,  That  Christ  in  the  beginning  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  ;  that  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  his  hands; 
Heb.  i.  10 ;  and  that  all  things^  visible  and  invisible,  were  created 
^  Aim,  and  for  him.  Col.  i.  16.  St.  John,  also,  teaches  us,  that 
all  things  were  made  by  him;  and  that  without  him  there  woas  not 
one  thing  made,  which  has  existed.  John  i.  $.  The  same  Person^ 
therefore,  is  honoured  in  a  commemoration  of  both  these  wonder- 
ful works. 

Secondly ;  The  End  of  a  work,  that  is,  the  reasonfor  which  it  is 
done,  is  of  more  importance,  than  the  work  itself  Ijiis  truth  wil) 
be  admitted  on  all  nands.  No  InteHigent  being,  who  claims  the 
character  of  wisdom,  ever  undertakes  a  woik  without  an  end  suf- 
ficiently important  to  justify  the  means,  adopted  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Much  less  will  this  be  supposed  of  God.  But  the  End  of 
Creation  is  Providence ;  and  of  all  the  works  of  Providence,  the 
TDork  of  Redemption,  or  tfu  Nno  Creation,  is  incalctdably  the  most 
important ;  the  hinge,  on  which  all  the  rest  tum^  the  work,  to- 
wards the  completion  of  which  all  the  rest  arc  directed :  in  a  word, 
the  End  of  them  all.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  says.  Who  created 
all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  intent,  that  now  unto  Principalis 
ties,  ana  powers,  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known,  by  the  Church, 
the  mantfold  wisdom  of  God.  The  display  of  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
by  the  Church,  in  the  work  of  Redemption,  was  therefore,  the  intent^ 
or  End,  for  which  all  things  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ.  With- 
out the  work  of  Redemption,  then,  the  purpose  of  God  in  creating 
all  things,  and  the  real  use  of  the  things  themselves,  would  have 
been  prevented. 

Thirdly  ;  The  superior  importance  of  the  J/ew  Creation  is  evident 
in  this  fact;  that  the  old  creation,  by  its  unceasing  changes,  con* 
tinually  decays  and  degenerates,  while  the  New  Creation  becomes  by 
its  own  changes  unceasingly  brighter  and  better. 

Fourthly ;  The  old  creation  is  a  transitory  work,  made  for  con^ 
sumption  by  fire :  whereas  the  New  is  intended  for  eternal  duration. 

Thus  from  the  Nature  of  the  case  there  is  ample  room  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  work  of  Redemption  might,  hy  divine  appointment, 
DC  commemorated  preferably  to  the  work  of  creation. 

2.  It  is  expressly  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Isaimit,  thtit  the  Work  of , 
Redemptixm  shall  be  commemorated  in  preference  to  the  work  of 
Creation.  Is.  Ixv.  17,  18. 

For  behold,  saith  God,  /  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth ; 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  neither  shall  it  come  into 
mind,  fiu/  be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice  for  ever,  in  that  which  I  create  : 
for  behold  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  my  people  a  joy.  In 
this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  informed,  that  God  desi^led  to 
create  what  in  the  first  of  these  verses  is  called  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth.  This,  in  the  second  verse,  is  explained  in  single  Iai\* 
Suage  \  and  is  said  to  be  creating  the  people  of  God  a  joy  and  a  re?. 
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jincing*  In  other  words,  it  is  no  o^Aer  than  redeenmigy  and  sanctu 
fyingj  the  souls  ofinen;  by  means  of  which  <Aey  become  a  rejoicing 
to  wdy  and  to  each  other • 

In  this  declaration  of  the  Prophet  there  are  two  things,  particu- 
briv  claiming  our  attention.  The  first  is,  that  the  New  Creatioiii 
or  tne'Work  of  Redemption,  is  of  far  n^eater  importance  in  the 
eye  of  God,  than  the  former  creation.  The  second  is  an  express 
prediction,  that  the  former  creation  shall  not  be  remembered  by 
we  Church,  nor  come  into  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  shall  not  hie 
commemorated.  This  I  understand,  as  almost  all  similar  Jewish 
phrases  are  to  be  understood,  in  a  comparative  sense ;  and  8up> 
pose  the  Prophet  to  intend,  that  it  shall  be  far  less  remesnbered^ 
and  commemorated ;  as  being  of  far  less  importance. 

That  this  passage  refers  to  the  times  of  the  Evangelical  dispen- 
sation  is  certain  from  the  prediction  itself:  since  the  new  Creation 
is  the  very  subject  of  it,  and  the  commencement  of  that  dispensa- 
tion* It  is  equally  evident,  also,  from  the  whole  strain  of  the 
chapter. 

This  passaee  appears  to  me  to  place  the  fact  in  the  clearest  li|^ 
that  a  particular,  superior,  and  extraordinarv  ommiemoration  of 
the  Woric  of  Redemption  by  the  Christian  Church,  in  all  its  Taii* 
ous  sees,  was  a  part  of  the  eood  pleasure  of  God ;  and  was  de» 
signea  by  him  to  oe  accompU^ed  in  the  course  of  his  providence* 
Bat  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  anv  public,  solemn  commemo- 
ration of  this  work  by  the  Christian  Church,  except  that,  which  is 
holden  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  or  the  day,  in  which  Christ 
completed  this  great  work  bv  his  resurrection  firom  the  dead* 
This  prophecy  has,  therefore,  been  unfiilfiUed,  sofer  as  I  see,  un- 
less it  has  been  fiilfilled  in  this  very  manner.  But  if  it  has  been  fill- 
filled  in  this  manner ;  then  this  manner  of  fulfilling  it  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  true  intention  of  the  Prophecy,  and  to  the  good  jJea- 
sore  of  God  expressed  in  it ;  and  is,  therefore,  that  very  part  of 
the  system  of  his  Providence,  which  is  here  unfolded  to  mankind* 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  former  Insti- 
tution is  still  substantially  preserved.  The  Sabbath  still  returns 
upon  one  day  in  seven.  The  great  facts,  that  in  six  days  ike  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earthy  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day,  arc  still  presented  to  the  mind  m  their  foil  f(»rce. 
The  work  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is,  therefore,  re- 

gilarly  commemorated,  according  to  the  original  institution  of 
od :  while  the  New  Creation,  as  its  importance  demands,  and  as 
tkiA  prophecy  directlv  foretels,  takes  its  own  superior  place  in  the 
commemoration.  Thus  the  Institution,  instead  of  being  abrogated 
in  every  respect,  is  only  changed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enlarge 
its  usefulness  and  importance  to  mankind,  and  to  become  a  solemn 
memorial  of  two  wonderful  works  of  God,  instead  of  one.  The  Sak^ 
haih  itself  \^  unchanged.  It  still  returns  at  the  end  of  seven  days* 
h  is  still  a  memorial  of  the  Creation*   But  the  Institution  is  enlai^ 
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cd  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  commemorate,  also,  the  work  of  Re- 
demption. 

With  this  Prophecy  fects  have  corresponded  in  a  wonderful! 
manner.  All  Christians  commemorate  the  w(H*k  of  Creation  in 
their  prayers  and  praises,  their  reUgious  meditations  and  discourses, 
from  Saobath  to  Sabbath.  But  every  Christian  perfectly  well 
knows,  that  the  work  of  Redemption  holds  a  br  higher  place  in 
ever^  private,  and  in  every  public,  religious  service ;  and  that,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  declaration  of  God  in  this  passage,  the  former  i% 
comparatively  not  renumbered^  neither  does  it  came  into  mind*  At 
the  same  time,  the  Work  of  Redemption  is  not  merely  the  chie^ 
but  the  only,  meand  of  originating  holiness  in  the  soul,  and  alto* 
gcther  the  principal  means  of  advancing  it  towards  perfection.  In 
every  respect,  therefore,  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  now  better  suit- 
ed to  the  great  ends  of  the  Institution,  than  the  original  day.  Until 
the  time  of  Christ^s  resurrection,  the  seventh  day  commemorated 
the  most  glorious  work,  which  God  had  ever  accomplished,  and 
the  most  wonderful  display  of  the  divine  perfections.  But  by  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  a  new,  and  far  more  elorious,  work  was 
finished.  While  the  Sabbath,  therefore,  was  by  divine  appoint- 
ment kept  on  the  seventh  day,  it  was  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  commemorating  the  most  glorious  work  of  God,  which  had  ever 
taken  place.  But  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  first  day  of 
the  week  was  plainly  better  fitted,  than  any  other  day,  to  become 
a  religious  memorial  of  both  these  wonderful  works,  by  being  the 
day,  on  which  Christ  arose  firom  the  dead,  and  by  returning  reg- 
ularly at  the  end  of  every  six  days.  Whatever  other  opinions 
we  adopt  concerning  this  subject,  it  must,  I  think,  be  readily  ac- 
knowleaged,  that  no  other  day  could  possibly  combine  all  these 
advantaees. 

This  important  consideration  seems  to  be  plainly,  intimated  in 
the  text.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  U  holy.  The  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath.  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  Aeopen  and  earth, 
the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sab^ 
bath  day  J  and  hallowed  it.  It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  every 
reader  of  this  passajge,  that  the  duty  of  remembering  the  Sabbath, 
to  keep  it  holy,  enjomed  at  the  beginning,  and  the^blessine  and 
consecration  mentioned  at  the  eno,  are  applied  to  the  Sabbath, 
and  not  to  the  day ;  and  that  the  seventh  day  is  declared  to  be  the 
Sabbath  day,  or  the  day  on  which  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  holden. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  obviously,  that  the  seventh  day  is,  or  was 
at  that  time,  the  existing  day  of  the  Sabbath ;  without  determining 
how  long  it  should  continue  to  possess  this  character.  God  es- 
tablished it  indefinitely ;  and  unless  he  should  be  pleased  to  change 
it,  perpetually,  as  the  day  of  the  Sabbath.  But  op  whatever  day 
he  should  think  fit  to  establish  the  Sabbath,  it  was  to  be  remember^ 
ed,  and  kept  holy.  The  blessing,  also,  and  the  sanctificatioii, 
were  annexed  to  tne  Sabbath  day,  and  not  to  the  seventh.    In  this 
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mdnner  the  Christian  Church  became  informed  of  their  duty,  when- 
ever the  day  should  be  changed ;  and,  if  they  performed  it  &ith- 
fiilly,  were  assured  of  this  peculiar  blessing.  Thus,  also,  they 
were  preserved  firom  the  fears,  which  might  otherwise  arise,  of 
losing  the  blessing  annexed  to  the  Sabbath,  whenever  the  day,  on 
which  it  should  be  holden,  should  be  changed.  Had  the  ble&i^g, 
in  this  command,  been  annexed  to  the  seventh  day,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  occasioned  an  inunovable  perplexity  to  the  Christian 
Church,  had  they  found  the  present  account  of  the  Sabbath  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  hundred  and  eighteenth  Psalm  is  a  direct  predicHon^  that 
the  day  of  Chrises  resurrection  was  to  be  the  day  on  which  the  SMath 
should  be  holden  under  the  Gospel. 

In  the  14th  verse  of  this  Psalm  the  divine  writer  declares,  that 
the  Lord  is  his  strength,  and  hu  song  ;  and  is  become  his  salvation. 
This  fact  we  know  was  accomplished,  when  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead.  In  consequence  of  this  great  ev^nt,  he  hears  the  voice  of 
rejoicings  and  ofsalvation,  in  the  tahertMcles  of  the  righteous;  cur  in 
the  house  of  God.  In  the  1 9th  verse,  he  says.  Open  to  me  the  gates 
of  righteousness.  IwUlpraise  thee  ;  for  thou  hast  heard  me,  and  art 
become  my  salvation.  This  event  he  again  describes  in  a  new  and 
under  a  very  different  image  :  The  Stone  which  the  builders  refused, 
is  become  the  headstone  of  the  corrur.  He  then  subjoined.  This  is 
the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  :  that  is,  the  day  which  Christ 
consecrated,  or  made  uito  a  holv  day,  when  he  became  the  head- 
stone ofthe  comer :  that  is,  when  he  arose  from  the  dead.  He  then 
adds,  We  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it :  that  is,  We,  the  Righteous ; 
the  Church  of  God ;  (for  in  their  name  he  speaks  throughout  all 
the  latter  part  of  this  Psalm,  whether  speaking  in  the  singular,  or 
plural.)  In  their  name  he  says,  in  the  following  verse.  Save  now, 
J  beseech  thee,  0  Lord  !  0  Lord!  I  beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperi' 
iy.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  words 
of  the  two  last  mentioned  verses  are  applied  directly  to  Christ  by 
the  multitudes  who  accompanied  him  m  his  triumpnal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  The  multitudes,  saith  St.  Matthew,  cried,  saying.  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  highest !  The  words  of  Uic  last  verse 
are  also  applied  by  Christ  to  himself.  Matt.  xxiv.  39,  For  I  say  unto 
you,  ye  shall  not  sec  me  henceforth,  tillye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  ht 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  comment  of  the  multi- 
tudes is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  in 
general.  That  of  Christ,  and  that  of  St.  Peter,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  discourse,  are  the  decisive  law  of  interpretation  to  the 
Christian  Church.  We  are,  therefore,  warranted  to  conclude,  that 
the  Psalmist  here  declares  not  only  the  joy  and  gladness  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  in  the  day  on 
which  he  arose :  for  he  says,  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.    Tms  day  he  also  declares 
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to  be  a  day  of  public  worship ;  a  day,  on  which  the  gates  of  right', 
eatanesa  were  to  be  opened^  and  the  Righteous^  or  the  Church  as  a 
body,  were  to  enter  them,  and  on  which  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 


substance  of  this  comment  is  beautifully  given  by  Dr.  Watts  in  the 
two  foUowmg  stanzas. 

The  work,  O  Lord,  is  thine, 

And  wond*rous  in  our  eyes ; 
This  day  declares  it  all  dime, 

This  day  did  Jesus  rise. 

This  is  the  jlorious  day. 

That  our  Redeemer  made ; 
Let  us  rejoice,  and  sing,  and  pray ; 

Let  all  the  Church  be  glad. 

4.  Christ  has  indicated,  that  the  Seventh  day  shotdd  cease  to  be  the 
Sabbath  after  his  resurrection* 

In  Matthew  ix«  14,  we  are  informed,  that  the  disciples  of  John 
came  to  him,  and  inquired  of  lum  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,  as 
well  as  themselves,  and  the  Pharisees.     Christ  replied.  Can  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  moumj  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is 
with  them  f    But  the  days  wUl  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be 
taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast.     Christ  was  crucified, 
and  buried,  on  Friday.     At  the  close,  then,  of  this  day  he  wag 
taken  firom  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber ;  that  is,  firom  his 
disciples.   Throughout  Sahirday  he  lay  in  Uie  grave*     On  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  he  was  restored  to  them 
again.    This,  then,  became  to  them  the  proper  season  of  fasting, 
according  to  his  own  declaration.     But  the  Sabbath  was  a  festival 
from  the  beginning.     Such  it  continues  to  be  unto  the  end.     That 
it  was  to  be  such  to  the  Christian  Church  is  amply  proved  by  the 
passage,  formerly  quoted  firom  Is.  Ivi.  6,  7,  and  fit>m  the  express 
declarations,  just  now  quoted  from  the  1 18th  Psalm.     Fasting  on 
this  day  can,  therefore,  never  accord  with  its  original  and  universal 
design.    But  on  the  seventh  day,  the  day  during  which  he  lay  in 
the  grave,  as  he  informs  us,  it  was  proper  that  they  should  fast.    In 
this  declaration  it  is  indicated,  not  obscurely,  that  the  seventh  day 
would  soon  cease  to  be  a  season,  fitted  for  llie  observance  of  the 
Sabbath- 
It  must  be  obvious  to  the  least  reflection,  that  this  season  of 
Christ's  extreme  humiliation  is  the  most  improper  period  conceiva- 
ble/or  commemorating,  with  joy  and  gladness,  the  wonderful  work 
of  Eedemptian.     Every  thine,  in  this  season,  must  appear  to  a 
Christian  to  demand  humiliation  and  mourning,  rather  tnan  exulta- 
tion.   During  this  period  the  enemies  of  Chnst  prevailed  agafnst 
him ;  and  the  Serpent,  acceding  to  the  first  prophecy  ever  given 
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concerning  him  to  this  world,  brtdsed  his  keel*  To  rejoice  on  this 
day  wouldoe  to  lay  hold  on  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  greatest  suf* 
fenngs,  and  deepest  humiliation,  as  the  proper  season  (or  our  mat* 
est  exultation.  This,  certainly,  was  not  the  conduct  of  the  Apos- 
tles* '^^J  mourned  in  the  most  melancholy  and  distressinf 
jnanner.  Nor  do  they  appear  ever  to  have  regarded  the  Seventt 
day,  afterwards,  as  the  hofy,  joyful  rest  of  Goo.  On  the  contrary, 
they  transferred  this  festival  to  another  day. 

5.  7%e  ApostltSy  hy  their  examples^  luive  decisively  imighi  us, 
that  the  day  of  Christ'^s  Resurrection  was  to  be  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  Christ 
met  his  disciples,  assembled  together.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
week  following,  he  met  them,  again  assembled  together.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  at  the  feast,  called  Pentecost,  the  Spirit  de- 
scended in  a  miraculous  and  glorious  manner  upon  the  Apostles. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  disciples  assembled  together 
customarily,  to  break  bread,  and  to  make  charitable  contrilmtions 
for  their  suffering  brethren.  From  the  three  first  of  these  fecti, 
it  is  plain  that  Christ  thought  fit  to  honour  this  day  with  pecul- 
iar tokens  of  his  approbation.  From  the  last,  tliat  the  Apos- 
tles thought  themselves  warranted  to  devote  it  to  religioiis  f>ur- 
poses. 

I  have  already  shown  above,  and  sufficiently,  that  God  has  ab- 
solutely prohibited  all  men,  under  severe  denunciations,  and  with 
terrible  expressions  of  his  anger,  either  to  form  Religious  HutiiU' 
turns,  or  to  substitute  their  own  Institutions  for  his.  It  is  clearly 
impossible,  that  the  Apostles,  who  have  taught  us  this  Terr  doc- 
trine, shoul(^  under  the  influence  of  Inspiration,  disob^  him  in 
this  interesting  particular  by  forming  so  remarkable  a  Religious 
Institution;  abolishing  that  of  God;  and  substituting  their  own  in 
its  place.  Nothing  is  more  evident  to  me,  than  that  this  example 
has  all  the  weight,  which  can  be  attached  to  any  precept  whatev- 
er. This  will  especially  appear,  if  we  remember,  that  Peter  with 
the  eleven  Apostles  celebrated  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that 
Paid  and  his  followers  did  the  same.  Paul  received  his  Gospel 
immediately  fix>m  Christ ;  and  informs  us  in  Galatians  i.  3,  that 
the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  added  nothing  to  him.  For  three  years 
he  never  saw  one  of  them;  and  had  not  the  remotest  correspon- 
dence with  them.  All  the  doctrines  therefore,  which  Paul  ac- 
knowledged, he  received  directly  firom  Christ ;  and  was  indebted 
for  none  of  diem  to  his  companions  in  the  Apostleship.  Yet  Peter 
and  his  followers  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  reli- 
|;ious  day ;  and  Paid  and  his  followers  observed  the  same.  This 
IS  evident  firom  his  direction  to  the  Churches  at  Oalatia  and  Co- 
rinth to  lay  by  them  somewhat  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  for  the 
poor  Saints  at  Jerusalem.  The  reason,  wh^  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  pitched  upon  for  this  purpose,  is  obviously  this :  that  they 
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assembled  customarily  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  refigjumB 
pur^ses.  Accordingly,  in  Acts  zx.  7,  we  are  informed,  that  tAe 
disciples  in  TVoas  came  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  wtek^  to 
hreoK  bread;  and  that  Paul  preached  unto  them,  continuing  his 
speech  until  midnighi*  But  whence  did  these  persons,  thus  sepa- 
rated, derive  this  agreement  in  their  observance  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  ?  The  only  answer,  which  can  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion,  is,  Prom  tJie  Inspiration  which  guided  them  both.  Had  they 
been  uninspired ;  their  agreement  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  where 
they  acted  independently  of  each  other,  would  have  proved,  that 
they  derived  the  doctrine,  and  the  practice  grounded  on  it,  from  a 
common  source.  Their  character  as  inspired  men,  and  Apostles, 
proves  beyond  debate,  that  the  common  source,  from  which  they 
thus  harmoniously  derived  a  religious  Institution,  was  God* 

6.   7%e  same  doctrine  is  proved  from  the  already  cited  passage^ 
Rev.  i«  10 ;  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord?s  day. 

From  this  declaration  it  is  evident,  that  in,  or  about  the  year 
96,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written  and  published,  there  was  a 
day,  known,  and  observed,  by  Christians,  generally,  as  the  Lord's 
day.  This  appellation  was,  I  presume,  derived  firom  the  passage, 
before  quoted  from  the  118th  Psalm.  In  which  it  is  said  con- 
-ccming  the  day  of  Christ^s  resurrection,  TTiis  is  the  day,  which  the 
Lord  hath  made :  that  is,  hath  made  of  a  common  mto  a  holy 
day;  or,  in  other  words,  consecrated  to  himself.  But  the  day, 
pomted  out  in  this  passage,  is  the  day  on  which  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead« 

That  this  was  in  fact,  the  day,  styled  by  St.  John  the  hordes 
Day  J  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Church :  and 
it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Sabbath,  or  holy  rest,  together  with 
all  the  religious  services  pertaining  to  it,  were  celebrated  by  the 
Church  on  this  day.  Every  one,  who  has  read  with  attention  the 
New  Testament,  must  have  observed,  that  there  is  no  hint,  as  well 
as  no  precept,  directing  Christians  to  celebrate  the  seventh  day  as 
holy  time.  The  ancient  Christians,  particularly  the  Jewish  Chris* 
tians,  when  they  had  occasion  to  preach  to  the  Jems,  or  to  assem- 
ble with  them,  entered  into  their  svnagogucs  on  the  sevenUi  day, 
and  undoubtedly  worshipped  with  them  in  their  manner ;  but 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe,  either  from  the  Acts,  or 
from  the  Epistles,  that  they  ever  assembled  of  their  own  accord, 
on  that  day,  fen:  religious  services,  in  a  regular,  or  customary 
manner. 

Ignatius,  a  companion  of  the  Apostles,  says,  in  so  many  words, 
^^  Let  us  no  more  sabbatize ;''  that  is,  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbadi, 
"  but  let  us  keep  the  Lord's  dav,  on  which  our  Life  arose." 

Justin  Martyr  J  who  lived  at  tne  close  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  says,  '^  On  the  day,  called  Sunday,  Is 
an  assembly  of  all,  who  live  in  the  city  or  country ;  and  the  me- 
moirs  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,"  Aat  is. 
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the  Old  and  Ncrw  Testament,  <<  are  read.''  For  this  he  assi^ 
the  reasons  of  the  Christians ;  viz.  '^  that  it  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Creation  of  the  world  began,  and  on  which  Christ  arose  firom 
the  dead/' 

henmuSy  a  disciple  of  Polycarpy  the  disciple  of  Si.  John  him- 
self, who  lived  in  the  second  century,  says,  "^^On  the  Lord's 
day  every  one  of  us,  Christians,  keeps  the  Sabbath ;  meditat- 
iii£  in  die  law,"  or  Scriptures,  ^'  and  rejoicing  in  the  works  of 
God." 

Dyonysius,  Bishop  of  CorvfUK^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  IrenmUj 
that  IS,  in  the  second  century,  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Church  at 
Rome^  *^  To-day  we  celebrate  the  Lord's  day,  when  we  read  yoor 
Epistle  to  us." 

TerttUlian^  who  also  lived  in  the  second  century,  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  day  as  a  Christian  solemnity. 

Petavius  declares,  that  ^'  but  one  Lord's  day  was  observed  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Church." 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  that  miserable  forgery,  which  professes 
itself  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostles,  and  is  stvled,  Tlu 
Apostolical  Cofisiitulians  ;  but  which  was  plainly  the  work  of  some 
impostor,  living  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  bednninj^  of 
the  fifth,  century,  ciertainly  not  earlier,  it  is  directed,  that  Christians 
should  keep  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day,  as  re- 
ligious festivals ;  and  that  cverv  Sabbath,  but  one,  in  the  year,  and 
every  Lord's  day,  should  be  observed  in  this  manner.  It  is  also 
true,  that,  in  the  fifth  century,  both  these  days  were  kept  in  this 
manner  by  Christians  generally,  except  the  Churches  of  Aonu,  and 
Alexandria  ;  who  did  not  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  reUgi- 
ous  day.  This  appears  by  the  testimony  of  both  Socrates  and 
Sozomen*  Concerning  this  subject  Petavius  declares,  that  ^^  the 
most  holy  fethers  agreed,  that  the  Apostles  never  ordained  any 
thing  of  this  nature."  He  also  remarks,  that  the  council  of  LaO' 
diceMj  which  probably  sat  about  the  year  363,  forbade  in  their 
S9tb  canon,  that  Christians  should  rest  from  labour  on  the  Sab- 
bath or  Seventh  day.  For  they  say,  '^  Christians  ought  not  to 
JiuUtizCy  nor  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  the  seventh  day ;  but 
preferring  the  Lord's  day,  to  rest,  if  indeed  it  should  be  in  their 
power,  as  Christians."* 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that,  although  in  the  fifth 
century  many  Christians  had  reverted  to  the  observation  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  while  yet  they  universally  celebrated  the  Lord^s 
day ;  yet  the  practice,  even  in  this  period  of  miserable  declension, 
was  by  no  means  universal.  The  Churches  of  Rome  and  Alex^- 
andria  never  adopted  it  at  all;  and  others  plainly  adopted  it, 
as  they  did  a  ereat  multitude  of  other  corruptions  at  the  same  time, 
merely  from  meir  own  construction  of  the  Scriptmres*    We  can- 

•Lardoer. 
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not  wonder  at  those,  especially  when  we  find  among  them  cele- 
brated ministers  of  religion,  who  admitted  the  protection  and  invO' 
cation  of  Saints  and  Mariyrsj  should  admit  any  other  cormp- 
tion ;  and  that  they  should  construe  those  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  speak  of  the  Sabbath,  as  erroneously  as  they  construed 
others. 

7.  The  same  truth  appears  in  this  great  fact ;  that  Ood  has  per'- 
petually  and  gloriously  annexed  his  blessing  to  the  Christian  Soft* 
bath. 

If  this  day  be  not  divinely  instituted ;  then  God  has  suffered 
his  Church  to  disuse,  and  annihilate,  his  own  Institution,  and  sub- 
stitute one,  of  mere  human  device,  in  its  stead.  Will  this  be  be* 
lieved  ?  But  this  is  not  all :  he  has  annexed  the  blessing,  which 
he  originally  united  to  the  Sabbath,  instituted,  by  himself,  to  that, 
which  was  the  means  of  destroying  it,  and  which  was  established 
by  human  authority  merely.  After  reauiring,  that  men  should  add 
nothing  to  his  words,  and  forbidding  tnem  to  diminish  ought  from 
them ;  after  threatening  the  plagues,  denounced  in  the  Scriptures, 
to  him,  who  should  add  unto  tne  words  which  they  contain ;  and 
declaring,  that  he' would  take  away  out  of  the  book  of  life  the  part 
of  him,  who  sh&uld  take  away  from  the  words  written  in  the  &r^- 
tures :  can  any  man  believe,  that  he  would  forsake,  that  he  has  for- 
saken, his  own  Institution  ;  an  Institution  of  this  magnitude ;  an 
Institution,  on  which  have  depended,  in  aU  lands  and  ages,  the  ob- 
servation, influence,  and  existence,  of  his  holy  Law  ?  Can  any  man 
believe,  that  He  who  so  dreadfully  punished  Mutab  and  Abthu  for 
forsaking  his  ovm  Institution,  in  a  case  of  far  inferior  magnitude, 
and  setung  up  one  of  their  own  in  its  stead,  would  not  only  not 
punish^  but  abundantly  and  unceasingljf  bless,  the  Christian  Church, 
while  perpetrating,  and  persisting  in,  iniquity,  of  exactly  the  same 
nature,  and  far  greater  in  degree  ?  The  Christian,  who  can  be- 
lieve this,  must  be  prepared  to  believe  any  thing. 

Had  men  known  nothing  concerning  the  Institution  of  God;  the 
charity  of  their  fellow-men  ihi^ht  be  naturally  enough  extended  to 
them,  while  employed  in  religiously  commemorating  Christ's  res- 
urrection. The  appearance  of  piety  in  such  a  commemoration, 
and  their  freedom  mm  the  impiety  of  intruding  upon  a  divine  In- 
stitution, might  induce  others  to  think  favourably  of  their  conduct. 
But  in  the  case  in  hand,  the  Institution  was  begun  by  the  Apos- 
tles; men' inspired;  chosen  followers  of  Christ ;  and  the  erecton 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  world.  If  they  sinned,  they  sinned  wilfully, 
and  in  defiance  of  their  inspiration.  With  them,  however,  the 
blessing  began  to  be  annexed  to  this  day  in  a  most  wonderful  and 
glorious  manner.  From  them  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  contin- 
ued to  the  present  time.  To  this  day,  under  God,  as  a  primary 
mean,  mankind  are  indebted  for  all  the  ReUsion,  which  has  been 
in  the  world  firom  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  If,  then,  the  Christiaii 
Sabbath  is  not  a  divine  Institution ;  God  has  made  a  device  of  man 
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a  inore  poweriul  suppoit  to  his  spiritual  kingdom,  a  more  effica* 
cious  instrument  of  diffusing  truth  and  righteousness,  than  most, 
perhaps  than  all,  others :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  discern,  wholly  neglected,  and  forgotten,  a  most  sol- 
emn Institution  of  his  own*  Thus  a  human  device  has  been  a 
pecuUar,  if  not  a  singular,  means  of  accomplishing  the  greatest 
glcMTY  to  the  Father,  tne  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  men,  it 
would  seem,  will,  in  the  end,  have  tohereof  to  glory  before  God. 

This  blessing  has  been  too  evident,  too  uniform,  and  too  long 
continued,  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  too  great,  and  too  wonderful,  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  On  this  day,  the  perfections  of  God,  man- 
ifested in  the  amazing  works  of  Creation  and  of  Redemption,  have, 
more  than  on  all  others,  been  sokMuily,  gratefully,  and  loyfiilly,  re- 
membered and  celebrated.  On  this  day,  millions  of  the  human  race 
have  been  bom  unto  God.  On  this  day,  Christians  have  ev^  found 
their  prime  blessings.  From  the  Word  and  Ordinances  of  God, 
from  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  his  Church,  Christians  have  derived,  on  this  day,  more  than  on 
all  others,  the  most  delightful  views  of  the  divine  character,  clear 
apprehensions  of  their  own  duty,  lively  devotion  to  the  service  of 
God,  stren^  to  overcome  temptations,  and  glorious  anticipations 
of  immortality.  Take  this  dav  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Christian, 
and  all  that  remains  will  be  cloudy  and  cheerless.  ReU^on  will 
instantly  decay.  Ignorance,  error,  and  vice,  will  immediately  tri- 
umph ;  the  sense  of  duty  vanish ;  morals  fade  away ;  the  acknowl- 
edgment, and  even  the  remembrance,  of  God  be  far  removed  from 
mtokind ;  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  cease  to  sound ;  and  the 
communication  Detween  earth  and  heaven  be  cut  off  for  ever. 
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FOURTH   COMMANDMENT.— OBJKCTIONS    ANSWKRXD« 


Hbbbswi  ir.  9^^TIUn  rtmmmeth,  thenfortt  Rut  to  the  ptople  of  Ooi. 

In  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  have,  according  to  the 
scheme  originally  proposed,  endea  vom^  to  prove  the  Perpetual  Els^ 
tablishmerU  of  the  Saibaih,  a$  a  divine  Institution^  and  to  show, 
that  the  davj  on  which  it  is  by  divine  appointment  to  be  holden  by  the 
Christian  (Swrekf  is  the  day  of  Chrisvs  Resurrection. 

In  the  following  discourse,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  Ob» 
jectionsy  which  have  been  made  to  this  doctrine.  As  all  the  impor- 
tant objections,  within  my  knowledge,  are  adduced  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  Paleyj  it  is  my  design  to  reply  to  this  respectable  wri* 
ter  in  form :  such  a  reply  being,  in  my  own  apprehension,  all  that 
is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  subject  at  large. 

The  text  I  consider  as  a  direct  assertion,  that  there  is  a  Sabbath- 
m  the  Christian  Church,  explained  by  the  verse  following  to  be 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  Christ  rested  from  his  labours  in  the  work 
of  Redemption  ;  as  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  was  founded  on  the  fact, 
that  Ood  rested  on  that  day  from  his  labours  in  the  work  of  Creation. 
For  he,  that  hath  entered  into  his  rest,  even  he  hath  rested  from  his 
works,  as  Ood  did  from  his  own.     The  word,  translated  Rest,  in 
the  text,  is  2a€&tn^fMc.    Ainsworth,  a  man  eminently  qualified  to 
judge  of  this  subject,  translates  Ex.  xvi.  23,  thus :   7mf  is  that,, 
which  Jehovah  hath  spoken:  To-morrow  is  the  Sabbatism,  the  &ii* 
bath  of  holiness,  to  Jehovah.     In  the  same  manner  he  translates 
Ex.  xxxi.  15,  Lev.  xxiii.  3,  and  xxv.  4.     In  commentmg  on  £x» 
xvi.  33,  he  says,  ^^  Sabbatism,  Rest :  that,  is.  Rest,  or  cessation^ 
But  as  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  is  retained  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
Greek  ZoMocov,  so  the  Hebrew  Shabbathon,  here  used,  is  by  the 
Apostle  ZoeCCori^fMc,  in  Heb.  iv.  9.''    The  verse  ought  therefore  to 
be  rendered,  There  remaxneth,  therefore,  a  Sabbatism,  or  Holy  Sab- 
bath to  the  people  of  Ood :  and  this  day  the  following  verse  proves 
to  be  the  day,  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

The  reason,  why  I  have  not  adduced  this  passage  of  Scripture^ 
together  with  those  immediately  connected  with  it,  in  proof  of  the 
dextrine  under  debate,  is,  that  a  comment  on  a  paragraph,  so  ob- 
scurely written,  and  demanding  so  particubr  an  explanation,  must 
be  very  long ;  and  would  probably  be  very  tedious  to  many  of  my 
audience. 

1.  The  first  and  great  objection  of  Dr.  Palof  to  the  Perpetuity 
of  the  Sabbath  is,  that  the  account  of  its  onginal  Institution  is 
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found  in  the  following  passage  :  Ex.  xvi.  22 — 30.  And  ii  came  to 
pasif  that  an  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread,  two 
omers  for  one  man  ;  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came  and 
told  Moses*  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  is  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord : 
Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-aay,  and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe^ 
and  that  which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until  the 
morning*  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the  morning  as  Moses  bade.  And 
Moses  said.  Eat  that  to-day,  for  to-day  is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord: 
to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  i<; 
but  on  the  seventh  day  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none* 
And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the 
seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they  fofwnd  none.  And  the  Lord  said 
tmto  Moses,  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  laws  T 
See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  kegiveth 
you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days :  abide  ye  every  man  in 
his  place  ;  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  So 
the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  argument,  here,  is  wholly  derived  from  this  phraseol^^: 
To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  7b-3ay 
is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  and,  7%e  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sab- 
bath. In  these  expressions  Dr.  Paley  thinks  he  finds  the  first  In- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath.  In  my  view,  however,  after  examining 
long,  and  often,  the  arguments  of  this  respectable  Writer^  they 
appear  to  lead  to  the  contrary  conclusion.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
chat  the  whole  argument  depends  on  the  first  of  these  passages ; 
because,  tfuit  being  once  introduced,  the  rest  would,  in  the  case 
supposed,  follow  it  of  course ;  and  because  they  refer  directly  to 
it,  and  are  grounded  upon  it* 

As  a  prerace  to  the  answer,  which  I  intend  to  make  to  this  argu- 
ment,  I  remark,  that  the  words  of  Moses  are  addressed  to  the  El- 
ders of  Israel,  who  had  complained  to  him  of  the  improper  conduct 
of  their  countrymen,  for  gathering  twice  as  much  bread  on  the 
sixth  day,  as  they  customarily  eathered  on  other  days.  As  Mosu 
had  forbidden  them  to  leave  of  it  till  morning ;  and  undoubtedly 
by  divine  Inspiration ;  the  Elders  supposed  &eir  countrjonen  to 
have  trespassed,  in  collecting  this  douole  quantity  upon  the  sixth 
day.     Upon  this  part  of  the  story  I  observe, 

1  •  That  the  division  of  time  into  Weeks  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
Israelites.  This  is  proved  by  the  phrases,  the  sixth  day,  and  the 
seventh  day  ;  obviously  referring  to  the  days  of  the  week,  and  not 
to  the  days  of  the  month.  Now  I  ask.  Whence  had  these  peo[Je 
this  scheme  in  dividing  time,  unless  from  the  history  of  the  Crea* 
tion,  traditionarily  conveyed  down  to  them?  This  tradition,  it 
will  be  observed,  could  come  to  them  from  Adam,  through  six  per* 
sons  :  Methuselah,  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Joseph,  and  Amram. 

3*  Although  in  the  fifth  verse  God  it^ormed  Moses,  that  the  Con- 
gregation should  gather  twice  as  mstch  on  the  sixth  day  f  U  seesns 
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highly  probable  J  if  not  ahsohUdp  certain^  that  Moses  did  not  inform 
THEM :  foTj  we  Jindj  that  the  iJderSy  who  would^  I  think,  certain^ 
have  received  this  information  first,  were  plainly  ignorant  of  it. 
The  people,  therefore,  seem  to  have  supposed  the  ensuing  day  to 
be  the  Sabbath,  of  their  own  accord ;  and  for  this  reason  to  have 
ventured  to  gather  a  double  quantity  of  manna,  firom  an  apprehen* 
sion,  that  the  labour  would  be  improper,  and  unlawful,  on  that  day. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  went  out,  from  a  spirit  of  rebellion  and  un* 
belief,  and  probably  under  the  influence  of  an  idle  curiosity,  to 
learn  iirtiether  the  manna  would  descend  on  that  day,  contrary  to 
the  prediction  of  Moses,  or  not.  But  this  foct  affects  not  the  ar- 
gument in  hand. 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  the  first  of  these  declarations  ofMoses^ 
nUs  is  that  J  which  the  Lord  hath  said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the 
holy  Sabbath  imto  the  Lord,  is  the  language  of  a  man,  speaking  of  a 
thing  altogether  new,  and  unheard  of  ^  of  a  thine,  totally  different 
from  all  other  things,  hitherto  known  in  the  worla ;  or  the  language 
of  a  man  referring  to  something  already  known,  and  speaking  to 
persons,  who,  althoueh  acquainted  with  the  Institution  itself,  had 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  proper  day,  on  which  it  was  to  be 
holden ;  and  were,  therefore,  uncertain  with  respect  to  this  point  ? 
Were  two  of  us  to  appoint  a  future  day  of  the  month,  (say  the 
second  of  December)  for  the  transaction  of  certain  business ;  a 
third,  who  was  present,  would  naturally  pbserve,  if  such  was  the 
fact,  that  the  second  of  December  will  be  the  Sabbath.  Or  were 
we  conversing  upon  the  same  subject,  on  the  first  of  December,  the 
same  person  would  naturally  say,  ^'  To-morrow  is  the  Sabbath.^' 
These,  you  will  observe,  are  the  very  words  of  Moses.  Here  wc 
are  unmindful,  and  through  forgetfulness  ignorant,  that  the  Sabbath 
is  to  take  place  on  that  day.  Yet  we  are  perfectl]^  acquainted 
with  the  Institution,  generally;  and  that  we  are  acquainted  with  it, 
this  phraseology  is  direct  proof:  because  it  springs  from  these 
very  circumstances;  and  would,  in  the  case  stated,  be  us^  by  all . 
men. 

But  if  the  Instituti(m  was  wholly  unknown,  would  not  the  reply 
be  made  in  terms  equivalent  to  the  following :  ^^  We  cannot  meet 
on  the  morrow,  or  the  second  of  December,  for  this  business :  be« 
cause  the  Legislature  has  by  law  forbidden  all  the  inhabitants  to 
do  business  on  that  day ;  and  has  required  them  to  assemble  for 
the  worship  of  God,  ana  to  abstain  firom  every  secular  pursuit.'' 
To  this  answer  would  naturally  succeed  inquiries  concerning  the 
feet;  the  time,  and  the  end,  of  passmg  the  law;  the  motives, 
which  led  to  it ;  the  terms,  in  which  it  was  couch^ ;  its  requisi* 
tions,  and  its  penalties.  No  instance,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  found, 
in  which  the  conversation  concemmg  a  new  subject  of  this  nature 
would  be  such,  as  is  here  recorded  by  Moses  ^  or  in  which  it  would 
not  be  substantially  such,  as  I  have  recited.    On  the  contrary,  the 
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conversation,  in  the  case  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Israeliteay  is  always  exactly  that  ot  Moses. 

In  this  opinion  1  am  estaolished  by  the  remarkable  &ct,  that  the 
Israelites  make  no  inquiry  concerning  this  supposed,  novel  Institu- 
tion ;  althou^  so  eminendy  important,  and  so  plain  an  object  of 
rational  curiosity.  The  Elders  themselves,  notwithstanding  their 
zeal  against  the  supposed  transgression  of  the  people,  ask  no  ques- 
tions, and  make  no  reply.  If  the  Institution  was  new,  and  now 
first  made  known  to  them  ;  this  conduct  is  unaccountaUe.  But  if 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  Institution,  and  doubtful  ccmcerning 
the  day,  it  was  perfectly  natural. 

The  reckoning  of  time,  at  this,  as  well  as  many  preceding  and 
succeeding  periods,  it  is  well  known,  was  extremely  lame  and 
confused.  The  Israelites^  with  respect  to  this  subject,  laboured 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  They  had  been  long  m  a  state  of 
servitude ;  and  were  of  course  ignorant,  distressed,  and  naturally 
inattentive  to  this  and  other  suljjects  of  a  similar  nature.  A  reck- 
oninj;  would,  indeed,  be  kept  among  them,  however  ienorant. 
But  It  must  almost  necessarily  be  imperfect,  doubtfiil,  and  disputed. 
Different  opinions  concerning  time  would  of  course  prevail. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  causes  which  I  have  specified,  would 
make  them  forget  the  Institution  itself:  I  answer,  that  other  nations, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  did  not  forget  it ;  but  consecrated  die 
seventh  day  to  religious  worship ;  although  many,  perhaps  aH, 
became  ignorant  of  the  day  itself.  We  ourselves  often  forget 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  week  ;  while  yet  we  are  possessed 
of  the  most  exact  reckoning  of  time,  and  a  perfect  calendar ;  and 
are  reminded  of  our  time  by  so  many  books,  papers,  and  other 
means. 

Dr.  Paley  lays  much  stress  on  the  words,  contained  in  tht  third 
xleclaration  of  Moses ^  which  I  have  specified :  Tht  Lord  hath  given 
you  the  Sabbath.  In  the  23d  verse,  when  the  Elders  had  reported 
to  him  the  supposed  transgression  of  their  countrymen,  in  gatAering 
a  double  portion  of  manna  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  he  an- 
swers :  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said;  To'tnorraa  is  the 
Rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  that  is,  God  declares  to 
you,  that  the  holy  rest  unto  himself  is  to  be  holden  on  the  mor- 
row. Bake  that^  which  ye  will  bake,  to-day  ,*  and  seethe  that^  wJiich 
ye  will  seethe^  and  that,  which  remaineth  over,  lay  %ipfor  you,  to  be 
kept  tmtil  the  morning.  The  next  day  he  renewea  Uie  same  mo- 
nition ;  and  informed  them  fiirther,  that  there  would  be  no  maqna 
on  that  day ;  nor  on  the  seventh  day,  at  any  fuHnre  period. 
They  were,  therefore,  to  gather  it  on  six  days  of  the  week  onlv; 
and  on  every  sixth  day  to  provide  the  necessary  supply  for  the 
seventh. 

Some  of  the  people,  however,  went  out  to  gather  manna  on  that 
very  day ;  but  found  none.  Upon  this,  God  says  to  Moses,  Horn 
long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  ?    See,  for  that  the  Lord 
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hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  dm 
the  bread  of  two  days.  The  words,  the  Lord  hath  given  you  this 
Sabbath,  are  perfectly  explained  by  the  original  declaration  of 
Moses  on  this  subject,  made  the  preceding  day.  To-^norrow  is  the 
rest  of  the  Holy  SeAbath  unto  the  Lord.  This  is  the  giving  of  the 
SabMLth,  here  referred  to ;  and  this,  I  flatter  myself,  has  been 
shown  to  be  something,  widely  different  from  originally  instituting 
die  Sabbath. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  these  words,  here  given,  equally 

explains  a  passage  in  Ezekiel  xx.  12,  and  another  in  Nehemiah 

ix.  14,  quoted  by  Dr.  Paley  for  the  same  purpose.     The  former 

of  these  is.  Moreover,  also,  I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths :    the  latter, 

T%ou  modest  known  unto  them  thy  holy  Sabbath.     If  the  passage  in 

Ezekiel  refers  to  the  Sabbath  at  all ;  which  may  be  douDted ;  it  is 

merely  a  repetition  of  the  words  of  Moses.  If  it  refers  to  the  various 

fasts  and  feasts  of  the  Jews,  frequently  denominated  sabbaths  ;  it 

has  no  connexion  with  the  subject.    The  latter  of  these  passa^ 

accords  more  naturally,  and  obviously,  with  the  account  which 

has  been  here  given,  than  with  that  of  Dr.  Paley.  Neither  of  them, 

it  is  perfectly  plain,  furnishes  the  least  additional  support  to  his 

opinion. 

Another  argument  for  the  same  purpose  is  derived  by  this  re- 
spectable writer  from  the  following  declaration,  Ex.  xxxu  16, 17. 
n,  that  is,  the  Sabbath,  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  pf- 
Israel  for  ever.  The  same  thing  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
in  nearly  the  same  terms.  Upon  this  Dr.  Paley  observes,  ^'  Now 
it  does  not  seem  easy  to  unaerstand  how  the  Sabbath  could  be  a 
sij^n  between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel,  unless  the  observance 
of  it  was  peculiar  to  that  people,  and  designed  to  be  so.'' 

The  only  question  of  importance,  here,  is,  whether  the  feet,  that 
the  Sabbath  is  made  a  sign  between  God  and  Israel,  made  it  cease 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  display  of  the  divine  perfections,  accom- 
plished in  the  Creation.  If  not ;  then  the  Sabbath  still  remained 
at  that  time,  and  remains  now,  such  a  memorial.  But,  I  presume, 
neither  Dr.  Paleu  himself,  nor  any  other  man,  would  say,  that 
God,  in  making  tne  Sabbath  a  sign  between  him  and /^oe/,  mtend- 
ed  to  release  mem  from  commemorating,  on  that  day,  his  perfec- 
tions, thus  displayed  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  his  own  solemn 
commemoration  of  them,  when  he  rested  at  the  close  of  this  woric 
upon  the  seventh  day.  But  if  the  Israelites  were  not  released  from 
tms  conmiemoration  by  the  passage  in  question ;  the  rest  of  man* 
kind  could  be  affected  by  it  m  no  manner  whatever. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  ordinance  which  made  the  Sabbath  a  sig^ 
to  the  Israelites  was  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Deca- 
logue; and  cannot  afiiect  that  law,  even  remotely;  as  I  shall 
soon  demonstrate.  In  the  same  manner  the  SabfaaUi  was  made 
a  memorial  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  bcndage 
^  4evp<9  and  a  type  of  the  promised  rest  in  Canaan*  Tfcest 
VolTIII.  32 
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were  all  merely  additional  uses  of  the  Sabbath,  to  which  it  was 
happily  applied,  because  they  perfectly  harmonized  with  its  original 

design. 

In  Deuteronomy  v'u  8,  Moses^  after  reciting  the  Decalogue,  and 
the  summary  of  it  contained  in  the  two  great  commands  of  the  Mor- 
al law,  says  to  Israel^  Thou  shall  hiikd  Ihem,  for  a  sign,  upon  Ikhu 
hand.  A  sign  which  the  Israelites,  by  the  command  of  God,  were 
to  bind  upon  their  hands,  was  a  sign  between  God  and  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  the  Sabbath.  Now  I  ask  whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  say,  that  '^  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  understand  how 
the  decalogue,  and  the  two  great  commands  in  which  it  is  summed 
up,  could  DC  a  sign  between  God  and  the  people  oibrad^  unless 
the  observance  of  them  was  pecuUar  to  that  people,  and  designed 
to  be  so." 

What  was  intended  by  making  the  Sabbath  a  sign  between  God 
and  Israel  is  declared  by  God  nimself  in  Ezekiefxx.  13;  /govs 
them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them;  that  thy  mam 
know,  that  lam  Jehovah,  who  sanctify  them.  It  will  not  be  cjeniea, 
that  the  whole  human  race  are  equally  interested  with  the  Israel- 
ites  in  this  knowledge.  All  that  was  peculiar  to  them  was  this : 
they  alone,  for  many  ages,  had,  and  it  was  foreseen  by  God  that 
they  would  have,  the  knowledge  in  Question  ;  and  would  be  the 
only  medium  of  communicating  it  to  ottier  nations.  The  Sabbath, 
therefore,  was  so  far  peculiarly  a  sisn  to  them,  but  is  obvioudkr  ill 
its  nature,  and  necessarily,  a  sign  aiso,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the 
same  knowledge  to  every  nation,  afterwards  acquainted  with  the 
Sabbath.  From  this  very  declaration  in  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  ob- 
ject of  rendering  the  Saobath  a  sign  to  the  Israelites,  is  painted 
out,  it  is  clear  that  '^  the  observance  of  it  was  not  designed  to  be 
peculiar  to  that  people,"  unless  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  was 
also  to  be  perpetually  confined  to  them. 

Dr.  Paley  further  observes,  "  If  the  sabbath  be  binding  upon 
Christians ;  it  must  be  binding  as  to  the  day,  the  duties,  and  the 
penalty :  in  none  of  which  it  is  received." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Sabbath,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  is  kept,  are  separate  parts  of  the  Institution  *,  so  separate,  that 
the  Sabbath  itself  may  be  perpetual,  and  yet  the  day  oe  changed, 
successively,  through  every  part  of  the  week.  The  Institution  of 
the  dav  I  have  already  acknowledged  to  be  no  less  obligatory,  than 
that  oi  the  Sabbath  itself;  unless  it  can  be  fairly  shown  to  have 
been  changed  by  the  same  Authority.  Whether  this  has,  in  fact, 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  discourse,  must  be  left  for  those  who 
heard  it,  to  determine. 

With  reg^ard  to  the  dtUies  of  the  Sabbath,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  this  point  will  be  examined  in  a  future  discourse. 

As  to  the  oenaltjf,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  contained 
in  the  Decalogue ;  but  is  merely  apart  of  the  civil  law,  and  inter- 
nal police,  of  the  Jewish  nation,    dtill,  it  may  be  usefiil  to  try  this 
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reasoning  with  other  commands  of  the  Decalogue.  In  the  two  first 
precipts,  It  is  acknowledged,  that  we,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  are 
forbidden  to  worship  idois,  or  other  Gods,  beside  Jehorah.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Israelites^  who  disobeyed  these  commands, 
were  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  presumed, 
that  Dr.  Paley  would  not  believe  this  penalty  to  be  binding  upon 
us ;  and  that  he  would  still  acknowledge  the  commands  them- 
selves to  be  no  less  obligatory  upon  us^  than  upon  them.  It  is 
presumed  also,  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  fifth  command  to  be 
equally  binding  upon  all  men.  In  Deut.  xxi.  1 8 — ^21 ,  and  in  Prov. 
XXX.  17,  it  is  required,  that  children,  disobeying  this  command, 
shall  be  put  to  death.  Would  Dr.  Paley  acknowledge  this  penal- 
tv  to  be  binding  upon  u^  ?  Or  would  he  deny  our  obligation  to  obey 
the  command  ?  ^ 

II.  It  is  asserted  hj  this  writer^  that  Genesis  ii.  1 — S,  does  not 
contain  an  account  of  the  original  Institution  of  the  Sabbath. 

This  assertion  he  supports  by  the  following  reasons  :  ^^  that  the 
observation  of  the  Sabl^th  is  not  mentioned  m  the  history  of  the 
world,  before  the  call  of  Abraham :  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Abraham^  Isaac  and  Jacob  ;  which,  he  says,  is  in  many 
parts  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  domestic:  that  in  Exodus 
xvi.  no  intimation  is  given,  that  the  Sabbath,  then  appointed,  was 
only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  Institution,  which  had  been  neglect- 
ed or  forgotten  :  that  no  such  neglect  is  imputed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  world,  or  to  any  part  of  the  family  of  ^oa&  :  and 
that  there  is  no  record  of  any  permission  to  dispense  with  the  In- 
stitution, during  the  Egyptian  bondage,  or  on  any  other  public 
emergency.'' 

With  regard  to  the  last  of  these  reasons,  I  answer  only,  that 
there  is  no  record  of  any  neelect  of  the  Institution,  either  during 
the  Egyptian  bondaee,  or  during  any  other  public  emergency. 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  we  have  no  record  qf  any  such 
permission,  nor  of  any  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Yet,  as  Xth^ 
miah  and  his  com])anions  plainly  observed  it  after  their  return 
from  that  captivity,  it  is  presumedl.  Dr.  Paley  will  not  denVy  that  it 
was  observ^  b^  the  Jewish  nation  during  that  whole  period. 

,  That  no  negligence  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  charged  to  the 
Antediluviansy  to  M>ah^  or  to  any  others,  in  cases,  where  the  Sab- 
bath is  not  even  mentioned,  can  occasion  no  surprise ;  and  it  is 
presumed,  can  furnish  no  argument,  relative  to  this  or  any  other 
question.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked  as  an  answer  to 
every  observation,  which  can  be  made  of  this  nature,  that  the  first 
censure  for  any  impropriety  in  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  ut- 
tered concerning  tne  Israelites  in  the  Scriptures,  is  found  in  the 
prophet  Isaiah :  about  seven  hundred  and  sixtv  years  before  Christy 
andseven hundred  and  thirty-one  years  after  the  events  recorded  in 
Exodus  xvi.  The  second  is  found  m  EzeUel^  written  about  five 
hundred  and  ninety-three  years  before  Christy  and  eight  hundred 
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and  niiiely-scveu  vears  after  these  events.  Can  it,  then,  be  sur- 
prising, when  we  know  from  these  very  passages,  that  the  Israel' 
xUs  merited  not  a  little  censure  for  their  profanations  of  the  Sab- 
bath; and  when  we  yet  find  these  to  be  the  first  censures,  cast 
upon  them  in  the  Scriptures ;  that  JVooA,  his  family,  and  the  Ante 
diluvians,  should  not  oe  censured? 

The  third  of  these  reasons  cannot,  after  what  has  been  said  in 
the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  need  any  answer.  I  shall,  there* 
fore,  direct  the  following  observations  to  the  two  remaining  reattnu: 
perhaps  with  more  propriety  considered  as  one  ;  viz.  the  silence  of 
ihe  Scriptures  concerning  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  Ay  tkose^ 
who  lived  before  the  call  of  Abraham^  and  by  the  three  first  pairi' 
archs.    Concerning  this  subject  I  observe, 

In  the  first  place,  If  all  these  persons  did  in  fact  neglect^  or  for^ 
gety  the  Institutionj  it  would  not  alter  the  case  at  aU.  T\t  Institur 
tion  of  booths  is  declared,  in  Jiehemiah  viii.  17,  to  have  been 
neglected,  and  forgotten,  from  the  time  of  Joshua^  the  son  of  JMoi, 
until  after  Ifehemiah  and  his  companions  returned  firom  the  captivi* 
ty :  a  period  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty  vears.  Neither  Sasmul^ 
tkividy  Solomon,  Hezekiahj  nor  Josiah,  observed  it :  and  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  no  censure  is  cast  upon  them  for  their  neglect; 
nor  any  hint  given,  that  they  were  euilty  of  such  neglect,  until  the 
close  of  this  long  period,  nor  even  men  was  any  other  notice  taken 
of  this  subject  but  what  is  contained  in  this  declaration  of  Jfehe* 
miah*  Yet  Jfehemiah  revived  this  solemnitv  \  and  has  declajned 
it  to  be  obUgatory  upon  that  generation,  and  upon  those  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  never  been  disused. 

2.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  fact  would  have  heem 
mentioned,  if  the  Sabbath  haa  been  exactly  observed  by  the  Pairi' 
archs,  and  by  all  who  preceded  them.  If  Sabbaths,  in  the  plural, 
be  supposed  to  denote  the  Sabbath ;  then  the  first  mention  of  tUs 
subject,  made  after  the  time  of  Moses,  occurs  in  1  Chron.  xxiii»  31, 
in  the  instructions  of  David  to  Solomon  concerning  building  the 
temple,  at  the  distance  of  near  five  hundred  years.  The  same 
word  occurs  thrice  in  the  same  book  :  viz.  in  the  8th  and  31  st 
chapters :  in  the  two  former  of  these  instances,  as  a  repetition,  or 
allusion  to,  the  words  of  David ;  and  both  in  the  histonr  of  Solo- 
mon.  The  latter  instance  is  in  the  history  of  Hezekiahj  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years  after  the  period  above-mentioned. 
The  same  word  occurs  in  Isaiah  ;  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
^ears  firom  that  period.  The  word  Sabbath,  is  mentioned  five 
times  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church  before  the  CaptiviU^. 
T%ejirst  of  them  is  a  mere  note  concerning  the  btuiness  of  the  Ko^ 
hathites;  which  was  to  prepare  the  shew  bread  every  Sabbath.  The 
time,  when  it  was  written,  was  that  of  David  ^  near  five  hundred 
years  after  this  period.  See  1  Chron.  ix.  33.  The  second  is  the 
speech  of  the  Shunamite's  husband :  It  is  neither  new  moony  nor 
&Abath :  not  referring,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  Sabbath  at  all :  al- 
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most  six  hundred  years  firom*the  above  period.  T%e  third  i$  in  8 
Eongs  xi. ;  a  part  of  the  speech  of  Jehowda  to  the  rulers  of  J%tddhm 
A  third  pari  of  you,  that  enter  m  on  the  Sabbath,  iheUl  even  be  luep^ 
ers  of  Uu  King^s  house  ;  and  two  parts  of  all  you,  that  go  forth  «f» 
the  Sabbathj  even  they  shall  be  keepers  of  the  watch  of  the  hnue  of 
the  Lord.  Immediately  after  this  speech  it  is  also  subjoined,  that 
the  rulers  took  every  man  his  men,  that  were  to  come  in  on  the  Sab* 
both,  with  them,  that  should  ^o  out  on  the  Sabbath,  and  they  came  ta 
Jehoiada  the  priest.  These  it  will  be  remembered  constitute  but  a 
single  instance  of  mentioning  the  Sabbath ;  an  instance  occurring  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred  years.  Another  instance 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Ahaz ;  and  is  the  following :  The  covert 
for  the  SabbeUh  turned  he  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  for  the  king 
of  Assyria :  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  years.  The  word  is 
also  mentioned  in  Isaiah  Ivi.  Iviii.  and  Ixv.  about  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  These  are  all  the  instances,  in  which  the 
word  occurs  either  in  Prophecy,  or  History,  from  the  time  of  Jlfo- 
ses  till  after  the  return  of  the  captivity :  a  period  of  one  thousand 
years. 

Of  this  account  it  is  to  be  observed. 

First ;  That  the  word,  sabbaths,  in  the  plural,  is  mentioned  four 
times  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  twice  in  the  proph- 
ecy of  Isaiah,  within  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years. 
The  first,  second,  and  third,  occurring,  incidentallv,  in  me  mention 
of  the  duty  of  the  priests  in  the  orders  of  David:  the  second,  a 
repetition  of  them  oy  Solomon :  the  third,  in  an  account  of  their 
execution.  These,  together,  really  constitute  but  one  instance. 
The  fourth  occurs,  inciaentally  also,  in  a  sentence,  giving  in  almost 
the  same  words,  an  account  of  the  same  duty  of  the  priests  in  the 
time  ofHezekiah.  The  fifth  is  a  censure  of  the  Jews  for  the  poUu-^ 
tion  of  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  uttered  by  the  prophet  Isaiahs 
The  three  first  of  these  instances  occur  at  the  distance  of  about 
five  hundred  years,  the  others  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
firom  the  time  of  the  supposed  institution.  In  but  one  of  these, 
and  that  the  last,  is  there  any  thing  like  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner,  in  which  the  Sabbath  was  kept,  or  neglected.  All  the  rest 
are  merely  incidental ;  and  teach  us  nothing  more,  than  that  sab- 
baths were  in  existence,  and  were  involved  in  the  Jewish  ritual. 

Secondly ;  As  the  Sabbath  appears  to  be  regularly  distinguished 
from  sabbaths;  and  as  Sabbatns  are  regularly  joined  with  the  new 
moons,  and  other  holidays  of  the  Jews,  which  the  StAbath  never 
is ;  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  alluded  to  in  any  of 
these  instances. 

Thirdlv ;  The  phrase.  The  Sabbath,  occurs  in  three  instances^ 
(calling  those  in  the  account  oi  Jehoiada  one)  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  before  the  captivity :  all  of  them,  however,  entirely 
incidental ;  and  containing  no  account  of  the  Sabbath  as  an  Insti- 
tution ;  nor  of  the  observance  of  it ;  nor  of  the  neglect.    This  is 
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all,  which  is  said  of  it  before  the  return  from  the  Baivlorush  Cap- 
tivity,  except  what  is  said  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah :  and  there  is  but 
a  single  passage  in  this  Prophet,  in  which  this  phrase  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  times  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

We  are  thus  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  are  but^ve  Mt- 
iOgtSf  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  writings, 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  return  of  the  captivity :  one  thousand 
years.  Two  of  them  are  found  in  prophecy,  and  three  of  them  in 
their  history.  The  first  of  these  is  mentioned  about  five  hundred 
years,  the  second  six  hundred,  and  the  third  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-two ;  and  the  two  remaining  ones,  which  are  found  in  prophe- 
cy^ near  eight  hundred ;  fi-om  the  time  of  the  supposed  Institution. 

Now  let  me  ask,  Can  any  person  wonder,  that  in  an  account  so 
smnmary,  as  the  lustory  of  tne  three  first  Jewish  patriarchs,  there 
should  be  no  mention  of  the  Sabbath ;  when,  also,  during  a  period 
of  about  five  hundred  years,  containing  the  histories  of  JoshuOj 
of  the  Judges,  particularly  Samuelj  and  of  Sau/,  it  is  not  once 
mentioned  ?  The  question  certainly  cannot  need  an  answer.  The 
only  wonder  is,  that  so  sensible  a  writer  should  have  thought  this 
an  argument. 

3.  God  himself  hasj  I  apprehend^  declared^  that  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted  at  this  time. 

For  in  the  first  place,  this  is  the  true  and  only  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  second  of  Genesis.  Dr.  Palet/  supposes,  that  the 
words  of  the  historian :  And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
the  work^  which  he  had  made  ;  and  God  blessed  the  seventh  dmfj  and 
sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  woirks^ 
which  God  created  and  made  ;  declare  only  the  reasons^  for  wUch 
God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  and  not  the  time,  at  which 
this  was  done ;  and  that  it  was  mentioned  at  this  time,  only  cm  ac- 
count of  its  connexion  with  the  sitbject,  and  not  because  the  blessing 
and  sanctification  took  place  at  this  period.  To  this  I  answer,  Mih 
ses  has  written  this  story  exactly  in  the  manner,  in  which  he  has 
written  the  whole  history  of  the  creation,  paradisiacal  state,  and 
the  apostacy  :  nay,  almost  the  whole  of  the  history,  contdned  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  There  is  as  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  blessed  and  sanctified  at  this  time,  fix>m  the  manner, 
In  which  the  story  is  written,  as  there  is  to  believe,  that  our  first 
parents  were  turned  out  of  Paradise  before  the  birth  of  Cam  ami 
Abel.  The  order  of  time  is,  I  apprehend,  exacdy  observed  in  the 
history,  except  where  the  historian  has  taken  up  again  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  history,  for  the  purpose  of  detailing  it,  and  has,  for 
this  end,  interrupted  the  general  course  of  his  narrative.  Of  the 
justice  of  this  observation  the  bare  reading  of  the  story  will,  I 
think,  convince  any  person,  who  has  not  a  prc-conceivea  opinion 
to  support. 

What  is  thus  sufficiendy  evident  from  the  narrative,  Grod  ap- 


I^ears  to  me  to  have  decided  in  the  following  words  of  the  text 
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m  six  dojfs  the  Lord  made  heaven^  and  earthy  the  tea^  and  all  thai  m 
them  is  ^  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  hallowedj  or  sanctified,  t^  Here,  God,  repeating 
the  very  words  of  the  narrative,  declares,  that  he  had  already 
blessed  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  at  some  time  preceding  that, 
at  which  this  command  was  promulgated.  The  Sabbath,  there-* 
fore,  was  blessed  and  sanctified  before  this  command  was  given* 
That  this  was  not  done  at  the  time,  when  Dr.  Paley  supposes  the 
Sabbath  to  have  been  instituted,  nor  at  any  period  between  the 
first  Sabbath,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  seems  to  me  clear  fix>m 
this ;  that  there  is  not  a  single  hint  given  of  the  subject,  either  at 
the  time  of  the  supposed  Institution,  or  in  anv  other  part  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  except  that  in  the  second  of  Genesis.  That 
the  blessing  was  then  given  must,  I  think,  be  concluded,  because 
God  himself,  relating  this  great  transaction,  adopts  the  same  Ian-* 
guage ;  and  says.  Wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
halUmed  it.  That  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  was  a  past  transac- 
tion, is  unouestionable.  There  is  no  hint  concerning  tne  existence 
of  it,  but  m  these  two  instances :  and  in  both  these  it  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  God's  finishing  the  Creation,  and  resting  on 
the  seventh  day. 

4.  TTuit  it  was  instituted  at  the  beginning  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  other  nations,  who,  could  not  have  derived  it  from  Jlhsesj  regard^ 
ed  the  seventh  day  as  holy. 

Hesiod  says,  ^'  E€3pfMv  *is{oy  nnuLg :''  ^^  Thejseventh  day  is  holy.'^ 

Homer  and  Callimachus  give  it  the  same  title. 

The&philus  of  Antioch,  says  concerning  the  seventh  day,  '^  The 
day,  wnich  all  mankind  celebrate.'^ 

Porphyry  says,  '^  The  Phamcians  consecrated  one  day  in  seven 
as  holy." 

Linus  says, ''  A  seventh  day  is  observed  among  saints,  or  holy 
people." 

Ijucian  says,  ^'  The  seventh  day  is  given  to  school-boys  as  a 
holy  day." 

Eusebius  says, .  ^^  Almost  all  the  philosophers,  and  poets,  ac- 
knowledge the  seventh  day  as  holy." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  ^^  The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  He* 
brews,  observe  the  seventh  day  as  holv«" 

Josephus  says,  '^  No  city  of  Greeks,  or  barbarians,  can  be 
found,  which  does  not  acKnowledge  a  seventh-day's  rest  bom 
labour." 

PhUo  says,  "  The  seventh  day,  is  a  festival  to  every  nation." 

TibuUus  says,  '^  The  seventh  day,  which  is  kept  holy  by  the 
Jems,  is  also  a  festival  of  the  Roman  women." 

The  several  nations,  here  referred  to,  cannot,  it  is  plain,  have 
£aLllen  upon  this  practice  bv  chance.  It  is  certain,  they  did  not 
derive  it  from  the  Jems.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  received 
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it  by  tradition  from  a  common  source :  and  that  source  must  have 
been  Jfoah  and  his  femily. 

III.  To  the  aivument  from  the  insertion  of  this  command  in  the 
decalogue,  Dr,  ralty  answers,  that  the  distinction  between  pimiht 
mni  moral  preceptSj  or  in  his  language,  between />onfive  and  fMriu- 
ral  duiies^  wa$  unknown  to  the  simplictty  ofcmcieni  language :  mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  thai  U  was  unknoum  to  the  ancients^  and  among  oihr 
«ff ,  to  Moses :  otherwise  I  cannot  see  how  the  observation  is  ap- 
phcaUe  to  the  question. 

I  confess  myself  surprised  at  this  answer.  Did  not  Grod  mider- 
stand  this  distinction,  when  he  wrote  the  decalogue  ?  Did  he  not 
know,  that  this  distinction  would  afterwards  be  made,  and  under- 
stood, m  all  its  influence  t  Was  not  the  decalogue  written,  £ar  all 
who  should  read  the  Scriptures  ?  Was  it  not  so  written,  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all,  for  whom  it  was  written  ?  Did  not  God 
discern,  that  this  distinction  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  things ; 
and  did  he  not  foresee,  that  although  the  Israelites  should  not  per- 
ceive it  during  any  period  of  their  national  existence,  vet  it  still 
would  be  perceived  by  innumerable  others  of  mankind  ?  Did  he 
not  provide  effectually  for  this  feet,  whenever  it  should  happen ; 
and  for  all  the  difficulties,  and  doubts,  which  might  arise  from  the 
want  of  such  a  distinction  ? 

From  this  observation,  and  several  others.  Dr.  Paley  appears 
to  consider  the  decalogue  as  written  by  Moses  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  as  having  no  mcwe  au- 
thority, than  the  civil  and  ceremonial  law  of  the  Israelites  ;  unless 
where  this  authority  is  discernible  in  the  nature  of  the  commands 
themselves*  As  this  opinion  appears  not  only  erroneous,  but  dan- 
gerous, I  shall  oppose  it  with  the  following  reasons. 

First ;  The  Law  of  the  Israelites,  both  Civil  and  Ceremonial, 
Is  distinguished  from  the  Decalogue,  in  this  great  particular :  that 
was  written  by  Jtfo^e^  in  a  book :  this  was  first  spoken  by  the  voice 
of  God,  and  tben  twice  written  by  his  finger  on  tables  of  stone, 
amid  all  the  awful  splendours  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Secondly ;  Moses^  after  reciting  the  decalogue  in  Deuteronomv 
V.  inmiediately  subjoins  these  words :  The  Lord  spake  unio  all 
your  assembly  m  the  Mounts  out  of  the  midst  ofthefire^  of  the  cloud 
and  the  thick  darkness^  mth  a  great  voice  :  and  he  added  no  more. 
And  he  wrote  them  on  two  tables  ofstone^  and  delivered  them  unto 
me.  And  it  came  to  passj  when  ye  heard  the  voice  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  darkness^  {for  the  mountain  did  bum  with  fire)  that  ye  came 
near  unto  me^  even  all  the  heads  of  your  tribes^  and  your  elders : 
and  ye  said^  Behold^  the  Lord,  our  Godj  hath  shewed  us  his  glory  j 
and  his  greatness^  and  we  have  heard  his  voice  out  of  the  miast  of 
the  fire.  We  have  seen^  this  day^  that  God  doth  talk  with  man  ; 
and  he  liveth.  JfoWj  therefore^  why  should  we  die  f  for  this  great 
fire  will  consume  us.  If  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  our  Qod, 
any  more,  we  shall  die.     For  who  is  there  of  all  fleshy  thai  hath 
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heard  the  voice  of  ike  living  Qod,  speaka^  oui  of  the  midti  rf  IJU 
Jtre,  and  hath  lived  F 

To  this  petition  God  consented ;  and  promised  to  deliver  his  re- 
maining precepts  to  Moses,  and  through  him  to  Israel*  Why  was 
this  distinction  made?  Why  was  the  Decalogue  spoken  by  the 
voice,  and  written  by  the  finger,  of  God?  and  why,  in  the  eair 
phatical  language  of  Moses,  did  lie  add  no  more  ?  The  only  reasoft. 
which  can  be  alleged,  is  the  transcendent  dienity  and  importance 
of  these  commands.  The  view  which  Jlfo^e^  nimself  had  of  the  to* 
tal  distinction  between  tEe  decalogue,  and  the  rest  of  the  law  writ- 
ten by  him,  is  evident  firom  this  fact,  that  he  commanded  the  Israel' 
ites  to  write  them  plainly,  after  they  had  passed  over  Jordan^  upon 
great  stones,  plastered  with  plaster,  and  set  up  by  the  Congregation 
near  the  altar,  which  they  were  directed  to  build.*  Why  were  thej 
thus  distinguished  here  f 

Thirdly ;  Christ  has  distinguished  them  in  a  similar  manner* 
When  the  young  Ruler  came  to  Christ,  and  asked  what  good  iking 
he  should  do,  that  he  might  have  eternal  life  ;  Christ  said  to  him. 
Thou  knowest  the  Commandments.  The  young  man  asked  wkick* 
Christ,  in  reply,  repeated  five  of  the  Command  in  the  second  table, 
and  the  summary  which  contains  them  all.  This  shows  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  tke  Commandments  was  a  name  appropriated  to  the 
Decalogue;  and  denoted  the  same  superiority  to  all  other  com- 
mands, as  the  name,  tke  Bible,  or  tke  Book,  denotes  with  respect  to 
dU  other  books. 

Again ;  Christ,  in  answer  to  the  Scribe,  who  asked  him,  Whick 
is  the  first  and  great  Commtnidment,  recites  the  two  great  com* 
mands,  which  Jmses  had  made  the  sum  of  the  Decabgue ;  and 
adds,  0(1  these  tno  Commands  hang  all  the  law  and  the  Frophets. 
In  othei^  words.  On  these  two  Commands  is  suspended  th^  wkme  vol* 
ume  of  the  Old  Testament.  What  can  be  a  stronger  testimqiiy 
of  the  superiority  of  the  decalogue  to  every  other  part  of  (hat 
volume  ? 

Fourthly ;  St.  Paid,  Rom.  xiii.  9,  says.  For  this,  thou  shall  not 
commit  daultery,  thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness,  thou  shalt  not  covet,  and  if  there  be  any  othsr 
commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying  ;  namdy^ 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighoour  as  thyself.  Here,  the  Apostle,  after 
reciting  five  of  the  commands,  contained  in  the  second  table  of  the 
Decalogue,  adds,  ^  there  be  any  other  commandment.  Is  not  this 
direct  proof,  that  he  regarded  the  Decalogue  as  containing  all 
those  ^niich  were  by  way  of  eminence  the  commandments  qfUod^ 
and  as  separated  by  a  broad  line  of  distinction  from  every  other 
precept? 

Fifmly ;  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Jews  always  considered  the 

Decalogue  as  entirely  separated  firom  every  other  part  of  the  Old 

#• 
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Testament.  The  prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses j  did  nothing,  as 
moral  teachers,  but  explain  and  enforce  it.  Christ  declared,  that 
sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away^  than  one  jot,  or  one  tUtUj 
of  this  lam  shall  pass,  until  all  befulfiUed.  The  Apostles  have  en- 
Ktfced  no  other  precepts,  as  obUgatory  upon  Christians.  The  Jctm 
biye,  at  this  day,  these  commands  written  out  in  large  letters,  and 
.  hong  up  in  their  Synas^ogues,  as  solemn  monitors  to  all,  who  enter 
them,  of  their  duty.  In  a  manner,  correspondent  with  this,  have 
they  ever  been  regarded  by  Christians.  They  are  at  this  day 
proverbially  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ten  Commandments^  and 
the  Moral  Law, 

St.  Paul,  in  a  passage  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  on  this  oc- 
casion, Eph.  vi.  1 — 3,  reciting  the  fifth  command,  says,  TTkisisthe 
Jlrst  commandment  with  promise.  But  God  had  given  to  Jfoah^  to 
Abraham,  to  Jacob,  to  Moses,  and  to  the  Israelites,  many  commands, 
and  annexed  to  them  many  promises,  before  the  Law  was  deliv- 
eredlfrom  Mount  Sinai*  In  what  sense,  then,  was  the  fifth  com- 
mand the  first,  to  which  a  promise  was  annexed?  Plainly  in  this 
sense  only ;  that  it  is  the  nrst  in  the  Decalo^e,  which  has  this 
mark  of  distinetion.  In  the  eye  of  St.  Paul,  merefore,  the  Deca- 
logue contained  all  those  which  he  thought  proper  to  call  the 
Commandments ;  and  was,  in  his  view,  of  a  character  totally 
distinct,  and  totally  superior  to  every  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

As  the  Apostle  recites  this  command  to  the  Ephesians,  who  were 
Gentiles,  as  obligatory  on  them  no  less  than  on  the  Jews ;  it  is 
clear,  that  the  wnole  Decalogue,  unless  some  part  of  it  has  been 
plainly  disannulled,  is  entirely  obligatory  on  Christians.  Had 
there  been  any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  different 
precepts  of  this  law ;  5^  Paul  must,  it  would  seem,  have -made  it 
on  this  occasion.  He  would,  at  least,  have  made  it  somewhere ; 
and  not  have  left  so  important  a  subject  without  a  single  note  of 
illustration. 

IV.  Dr.  Paley  says,  that  St.  Paul  evidently  appears  to  comider 
the  Sabb€Uh  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  ana  not  binding  upon 
Christians,  as  such :  Let  no  man,  there/ore,  judge  you  in  meat,  or  m 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath  days  ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  w 
of  Christ.    Col.  ii.  16,  17. 

To  this  observation,  I  answer,  first,  that  this  passage  refers  not 
in  any  sense  to  the  Sabbath ;  but  merely  to  the  ordinary  holidays 
of  the  Jews.  The  burden  of  proving  the  contrary  lies  upon  tne 
disciples  of  Dr.  Paley. 

Secondly  ;  If  this  be  denied ;  I  assert,  that  it  refers  to  the  se- 
venth day  only,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  I  shall  consider  this  answer  as  sufficient ;  espe- 
cially, as  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was 
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not  by  the  primitive  Church,  called  the  Sabbatk;  hat  the  first  d^jf 
of  the  weekj  and  the  Lord^s  dan. 

V.  The  same  writer  says,  that  the  observation' of  the  Sabbath  was 
not  one  of  the  articles^  enjoined  by  the  Apostles^  in  Acts  xy.  tpon  the 
Christian  Gentiles. 

1  answer ;  Neither  was  abstinence  firom  theft^  murder^  hf^g^  '^^ 
vetingj  profaneness^  or  idolatry. 

VI.  Dr.  Palcy  asserts  that  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  not 
expressly  enjoined  in  the  Jfew  Testament. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  text  is  in  my  own  view  an  ex- 
plicit injmiction  of  this  duty.  But  as  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
tested ;  as  the  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  confessedly 
obscure ;  it  would  require  one  whole  discourse  of  this  nature  to 
consider  it  sufficiently ;  and  as  the  text  was  written  many  yean 
after  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  efiectually  established;  I  ob- 
serve, 

Secondly ;  That  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  originally  introduced 
into  the  Church  much  more  successfully,  and  happily,  than  it  coold 
have  been  done  by  an  express  injunction. 

In  order  to  judge  of  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  up  to 
our  view  the  situation  of  those,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached.  These  were  all  Jews;  intensely  bigoted  to  every 
part  of  their  religion,  and  peculiarly  to  their  Sabbath*  The  day 
Dad  been  appointed  by  God  himself;  and  was  acknowledged  to 
be  divinely  appointed,  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  experi- 
ment of  interfering  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  conceruing  the 
Sabbath,  even  in  the  most  lawful  manner,  had  been  sufficiently 
tried  by  Christ  to  discourage  the  Apostles  jfrom  every  unnecessary 
attempt  of  this  nature.  Accordingly,  *  the  Apostles  pursued  a 
peaceful  and  unobjectionable,  methcNcl.  They  celebrated,  at  times, 
and  probably  always,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  when  they  were  among 
Jews.  The  Jews  at  the  same  time,  without  any  objection,  yieif 
ed  to  their  example,  and  authority,  in  celebrating  the  Christian 
worship  on  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  They  were  circum- 
cised ;  out  they  were  also  wilhncly  baptized.  They  celebrated  the 
Passover ;  but  willingly  added  to  it  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
prayed  in  the  temple;  but  they  wiiiingly  united,    also,  in  the 

Erayers  and  praises  of  Christian  asseniblies,  holden  in  pnvate 
ouses,  or  in  tne  fields.  While  the  Jewish  service  was  neitncr  at- 
tacked, nor  neglected,  they  made  not  the  least  objection  to  that  of 
the  Christian  dnurch.  In  this  manner,  all  these  ordinances  grew 
into  use,  veneration,  and  habit ;  and,  in  the  end,  gained  such  a  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  and  such  a  strength  of  authority,  as  could 
neither  be  overthrown,  nor  weakened. 

When  the  Apostles  came  to  declare  in  form,  that  the  Jewish 
worship  was  to  cease ;  the  minds  of  the  Church  were  so  well 
prepared  to  receive  this  declaration,  that  it  was  carried  into  a  ge- 
oeral  execution.     Difficulties,  and  divisions,  arose,  indeed,  about 
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this  subjeet  in  several  Churches ;  particularly  about  circumcision : 
and  produced  a  course  of  serious  contention.  What  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  this  part  of  the  system  been  begun  at  an 
earlier  period  ? 

About  the  Christian  Sabbath  no  dispute  appears  to  have  eadst* 
od,  during  the  three  first  centuries.  All  the  Churches  appear  to 
hare  adopted  it,  and  to  have  neglected  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  with- 
out any  oiiBcult^.  Was  not  this  method  of  introducing  so  impor- 
tant a  change  dictated  by  true  wisdom ;  and  a  better  method  than 
anyother? 

^The  examine  of  the  Apostles  is  an  examnle  to  all  Christians. 
Were  we,  then,  to  give  up  the  point,  contested  in  the  objection ;  we 
have  still  such  a  law  in  this  Example ;  and  so  efficacious  that  pro- 
bably no  doctrine  has  been  more  generally  received,  than  that  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  no  duty  more  generally  perfonned,  than 
the  observation  of  it,  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  establishing  the  doctrines  and  du- 
ties of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  Church, 
has  been  shown  in  a  former  discourse.  I  shall  only  add,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  have  introduced  among  that  people  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  in  any  other  manner,  than  that  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Apostles,  unless  theur  whole  character  had  been  miraoilaosly 
changed. 
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IfAiAB  Iviii.  18, 14.— J/ttott  hcmMMQf  Mjf  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thst 
vlemntn on m^ kohf dmf  mtd  enU  iho  Sttbbatha  DeHghi,tho  Holy  tftheLorlf 
Honourable;  and  ehm  honour  bimt  wot  doing  thine  own  wi^,  nor  fouling  tkme 
ownflttuwrtf  nor  qteaking  tlM»  own  worde  ;  Then  ehalt  thou  delight  thytelfin  the 


Lord;  emd  I  will  emue  t&e  to  ride  upon  the  Idgh  placet  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee 
with  the  heriiage  of  Jacob,  thy  Father;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  tpoken  it. 

In  the  first  of  the  cUscour^es,  which  I  have  delivered  concern- 
ing the  fourth  Command,  I  proposed, 

1.  To  consider  the  Perpetual  EstablUhment  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and, 

IL  7%e  Jtfonner,  m  which  it  is  to  be  observed* 

The  former  of  these  doctrines,  together  with  the  objections 
against  it,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  three  preceding  ser- 
mons.    The  latter  shall  be  the  theme  of  the  present  discourse. 

The  text  is  the  most  minute,  and  perfect  summary  of  the  duties, 
incumbent  on  mankind  with  respect  to  this  holy  day,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  prediction  to  the  Jetos^  an- 
nouncing, that  if  they  will  perform  these  duties,  God  will  gready 
prosper  them  with  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  In  my  own  opinion,  it  especiallv  respects  a  period, 
yet  to  come.     In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall  endeavour, 

I.  To  point  out  the  Aa/tire,  and  Extent,  of  these  duties  ;  and, 

II.  To  show  that  they  are  binding  upon  us. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  Jfature^  and  Extent^  of  these 
duties* 

In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  text; 
and  mention, 

1.  7%e  things  J  from  which  we  are  to  abstain  ;  and, 

3.  7%e  things  which  we  are  toperfortn. 

1 .  We  are  bound  to  abstainfrom  sin,  in  thought,  conversation,  and 
conduct. 

All,  who  read  the  Gospel,  know,  or  may  know,  perfectly,  that 
sin  may  be  as  easily,  and  as  extensively,  committed  m  thought,  as 
in  woTQ,  or  action ;  and  that  the  real  seat  of  sin  is  in  the  heart* 
With  the  reformation  of  our  hearts,  then,  we  are  always  to  begin 
our  duty.  We  may  as  easily,  and  grossly,  pro&ne  the  Sabbath, 
so  &r  as  ourselves  only  are  concerned,  b^  thoughts,  which  are 
unsmted  to  its  nature,  as  we  can  by  any  actions  whatever.  If  our 
minds  are  intent  on  our  business,  or  our  pleasures ;  if  our  aflkc- 
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tions  wander  after  them ;  if  we  are  cold,  or  lukewarm,  with  re- 
spect to  our  religious  duties ;  if  we  are  negligent  of  a  serious  aiid 
cordial  attention  to  them ;  if  we  regard  with  impatience  the  in- 
terruption, occasioned  to  our  secular  concerns ;  if  we  wish  the  insti- 
tution had  not  been  appointed,  or  the  time,  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept, 
lessened ;  then,  plainly,  we  do  not  esteem  the  Sabbath  a  Delight, 
nor  abstain  from  finding  our  own  pleasure.  So  long  as  this  is  the 
state  of  our  thoughts  ;  all  our  outward  conformity  to  this  precq>t; 
(for  such  is  really  the  nature  of  the  text)  will  be  merely  hypocriti* 
cal«  Every  oblation  from  such  a  mind  will  be  vain ;  and  all 
its  incenst  an  abomination.  The  Sabbaths,  and  the  calling  o/*  as* 
aemblies,  among  persons  who  act  in  this  manner,  will  be  such,  as 
God  cannot  awajf  with;  and  their  solemn  meeting  will  be  intquitu. 

The  heart  gives  biilh  to  all  the  movements  of  the  Umjpu.  We 
pro&ne  the  Sabbath,  whenever  we  employ  the  time  in  Worldly 
Conversation*  Such  conversation  is,  in  the  text,  denoted  by  the 
phrase,  speaking  thine  own  words :  thine  own  being  supplied  by  the 
translators.  I  think  this  supplement  rational ;  since  in  the  two 
preceding  clauses  we  find  doing  thine  own  ways,  ^nd  finding  tkini 
own  pleasure.  Bishop  Lowth,  from  similar  phraseology  m  the 
ninth  verse,  supposes  it  should  be  ram  words.  The  meanmg,how- 
ever,  will  differ  unmaterially. 

Such  conversation  is,  Hke  our  thoughts,  directed  indifferently  to 
subjects  of  business,  and  of  pleasure ;  and  in  both  cases  the  aab* 
bath  is  subverted,  and  so  far  as  this  conversation  extends,  is  chang- 
ed from  a  holy,  into  a  secular,  day.  God  is  robbed  of  his  rights, 
and  of  his  service :  and  we  are  prevented  from  attaining,  and  m>m 
a  disposition  to  attain,  the  holiness,  which  is  indispensable  to  sal* 
vation. 

There  is  no  way,  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  more  easily,  more 
insensibly,  more  frequently,  and  more  fatally  violated,  than  this. 
Temptations  to  it  are  always  at  hand.  The  transgression  always 
seems  a  small  one ;  usually  a  dubious  one  at  the  worst;  and,  often, 
no  transgression  at  all.  Multitudes  of  persons,  of  sober  and  well- 
meaning  dispositions,  nay,  multitudes,  as  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  of  professing  Christians,  beginning  with  religious 
subjects,  slide  imperceptibly  towards  those,  which  are  considered 
as  moral  in  such  a  degree,  as  scarcely  to  differ  from  relidous  ones ; 
thence  to  secular  themes,  bordering  upon  these ;  ancf  thence  to 
mere  matters  of  business,  or  amusement.  Such  persons,  before 
they  are  aware,  find  themselves  occupied  in  conversing  about  the 
a£&irs  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  strangers,  who  are  at  Church ; 
the  new  dresses ;  fashions ;  business  ;  diversions ;  news,  and  pol* 
itics.  To  these  they  are  led  by  mere  worldly  conversation  con- 
cerning the  prayers ;  the  psalmody ;  or  the  sermon ;  as  having 
been  well  or  01  aevised,  written,  spoken,  or  performed ;  by  a  his- 
tory, merely  secular,  of  the  sickness  and  deaths  in  the  neighbour- 
liood,  or  ekewhere,  or  of  the  dangerous  or  fiettal  accidents,  which 
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have  lately  happened ;  the  state  of  the  weather ;  the  season ;  the 
crops ;  t^  prospects  ]  the  affairs  of  the  family ;  and  by  innumer- 
able other  tilings  of  a  similar  nature.  The  next  step  is,  ordinaiilv, 
an  habitual  employment  of  this  holy  day  in  open,  cool,  and  seu- 
satisfied,  conversation  about  business ;  schemes  of  worldly  pur* 
suits ;  bargains ;  gains,  and  losses.  It  is  not  to  be  understood^ 
that  Ohrisitans  go  all  these  lengths.  It  is  my  real  belief,  however, 
that  they  go  much  farther,  than  they  can  justify ;  and  fail,  in  this 
manner,  of  their  duty;  their  improvement  in  the  Christian  life; 
their  proper  ezemplariness  of  cnaractcr;  the  evidence  of  their 
piety,  which  would  spring  from  these  sources ;  the  hope,  which  it 
would  inspire ;  the  peace,  which  would  accompany  them ;  and  the 
joy,  in  which  they  would  delightfully  terminate.  Many  sober 
men,  however,  who  but  for  this  very  conduct  might  probabljr  be* 
come  Christians,  go  all  these  lengtns ;  and  thus  lose,  insensibly^ 
their  tenderness  of  conscience ;  their  soberness  of  mind ;  and  their 
desire,  as  well  as  their  hope,  of  eternal  life.  Men  less  well-prin- 
cipled start,  orieinally,  at  the  end  of  this  career ;  and  thus  annihi- 
late the  Sabbath  at  once  :  bidding,  without  anxiety,  a  final  adieu  to 
the  Sabbath  itself,  and  to  its  rich,  exalted,  and  immortal  blessings. 
The  profanation  of  the  Sabbadi  by  Actions  is  seen,  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  all  decent  men,  who  acknowledge  it  as  a  day,  conse- 
crated by  God  to  himself.  Actions  are  so  open  to  the  view  of 
mankind ;  are  so  definitive  a  proof  of  the  disposition ;  and,  when 
violations  of  a  known  rule  oi  duty,  constitute  so  gross  a  proof  of 
impiety ;  that  all  doubts  concerning  the  true  construction,  to  be 

g'ven  of  them,  vanish  whenever  they  appear.  The  common  and 
vourite  modes  of  profaning  the  Sabbatn,  in  this  way,  are  spending 
our  time  in  dress ;  m  ministering  to  a  luxurious  appetite ;  m  walk- 
ing, or  rid^g,  for  amusement ;  m  writing  letters  of  friendship ;  in 
visiting ;  and  in  reading  books,  which  are  not  of  a  religious,  but 
merely  of  a  decent,  character ;  and,  ultimately,  those  which  are 
formed  to  be  the  means  of  amusement  and  sport.  The  end  of  this 
progress,  generally  esteemed  more  gross,  though  perhaps  in  many 
instances  not  more,  and  in  others  less,  sinfiil ;  is  the  aevotioh  of 
this^^acred  day  to  downright  business.  Persons,  who  go  this 
len^h,  occupy  the  time  in  writing  letters  of  business ;  posting 
their  accounts ;  visiting  post-offices ;  making  bargsdns  ;  transmit- 
ting money  to  their  correspondents  ;  going  or  sending  to  markets ; 
msSdng  journeys,  at  first  with,  and  afterwaras  without,  pretences  of 
necessity ;  and,  ultimately  labouring  openly  in  the  ordinary  em- 
ployments of  life.  This  is  what  is  cialled  in  the  text  doing  our  otm 
sKiyf .  A  man^s  way,  in  scriptural  language,  is  the  customary  course 
of  his  life. 

All  these  things,  whether  existing  in  thoueht,  word,  or  action, 
are  called  our  awn^  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  God^t : 
that  is,  to  those,  which  are  rcquured  of  us  by  God :  and  every 
one  of  them  is  prohibited  in  the  text. 
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3.   ^e  are  required  to  abstain  frttm  Idleness* 

Although  the  Sabbath  is  never  to  be  spent  in  secular  business,  or 
amusement ;  it  is  still  to  be,  invariably,  a  day  of  industrious  exer- 
tion. There  are  some  persons,  who  feel  too  much  regard  to  the 
dctates  of  their  consciences,  to  public  opinion,  to  the  commands 
of  God,  or  to  all  of  them,  to  consume  the  Sabbath  in  business,  or 
amusement*  Still,  having  no  relish  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  ther 
spend  it  in  idleness :  satisfied  with  abstaining  firom  those^  whicn 
they  esteem  the  grosser,  and  more  direct,  violations  of  this  divine 
Institution.  Accordingly,  they  lounge  about  their  houses,  gardens, 
or  &rms ;  and  waste  the  season  of  salvation  in  sloth,  sleep,  cr  such 
a  course  of  existence  as  resembles  that  of  the  oyster :  a  state,  bor- 
dering upon  the  line  which  separates  animated  beings  from  those 
which  are  inanimate.  This  course  of  conduct  is  an  annihilation  of 
the  Sabbath ;  the  death  of  the  day ;  and  a  frustraticm  of  all  the  de- 
signs, and  blessings,  of  God,  connected  with  this  heavenljr  Institn- 
lion.  The  Sabbath  was  intended  to  be  the  means  of  honouring  God, 
-and  of  saving  the  souls  of  men.  But  idleness  is  always  cushon- 
ourable  to  God,  and  hostile  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Both  of 
these  great  objects  are  accomplished  by  km  only,  who  is  not  tiblft- 
yW miusinesSy  hut  fervent m  spirit^  serving  the  Lord* 

3.  We  are  bound  to  abstain,  with  peculiar  cautionj  from  aekmuS' 
lodged  sins  upon  this  holu  day.  \ 

The  abstinence,  whicn  I  have  hitherto  specified,  regards  busi- 
ness and  amusement,  ordinarily  lawful  on  other  days.  From  diat 
conduct,  and  those  thoughts,  which  are  universally  sinfiil,  we  are 
bound  to  abstsin,  with  peculiar  care,  upon  the  Sabbath ;  because, 
then,  they  are  peculiarly  henious.  The  sacred  nature  of  tins  day, 
and  the  solemn  consecration  of  it  by  God  to  himself,  together  widi 
all  the  advantages,  which  we  enjoy  for  religious  instruction,  and 
for  all  the  duties  of  piety,  finnish  such  a  bodv  of  motives  to  oar 
abstinence  firom  sin,  as  cannot  be  resisted  without  peculiar  guilt. 
Every  sin,  committed  upon  this  day,  is  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that 
we  have  resisted  these  motives.  At  the  same  time,  we  are,  by  its 
very  nature,  so  withdrawn  firom  the  world,  so  secured  against 
temptation,  and  so  much  at  leisure  for  solemn  meditation,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  firm  resolutions  of  obedience  in  our  minds, 
that,  if  we  sin  upon  this  day,  we  sin  with  fewer  inducements  to  the 
iniquity,  than  upon  other  occasions.  He,  who  indulges  his  wick- 
edness on  the  Sabbath,  will  be  in  danger  of  rioting  in  it  on  the 
other  days  of  the  week. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked,  that  sinful  ways  are  peculiarly 
our  ovn,  and  eminently  opposed  to  those,  which  are  required  1^ 
God. 

In  all  the  above  recited  particulars,  those,  who  are  guilty  of 
them,  openly  violate  the  law  of  God ;  squander  the  accepted  time ; 
waste,  and  abuse,  the  means  of  grace ;  and  lessen.  Sabbath  by 
Sabbath,  their  hopes  of  eternal  life. 
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The  Duties  which  we  are  to  perform^  are^  generally ^  all  the  van- 
aus  offices  of  Religion*  Good  men,  in  ancient  times,  entered,  on 
the  l^bbatn  day,  into  the  house  of  die  Lord  with  praise  and  prayer. 
The  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  were  read  in  the  S^na* 
gogues  every  Sabbath  day.  They  feared  God  in  the  assembly  of 
his  saints  :  they  praised  nimfor  his  mighty  acts  ;  uttered  abunaant^ 
ly  the  memory  <Hhis  great  goodness  ;  and  sung  of  his  righteousness^ 
They  went  on  from  strength  to  strength  ;  every  one  of  them  m  Zion 
appearing  before  God.  liiey  esteemed  a  day  in  his  courts  as  better 
than  a  thousand.  Their  souls  longed^  yea,  even  fainted,  for  the 
courts  of  the  Lord  ;  their  heart  and  their  flesh  cried  out  for  the  /to« 
ing  God.  Accordingly,  the  Lord  God  was  to  them  a  nm,  and  a 
shield.  He  gave  them  grace  and  glory  ;  and  withheld  from  them 
no  good  thing.  In  the  same  manner  the  early  Christians  esteemed 
the  Sabbath  a  delight,  and  the  holy  of  the  Lord  honourable.  In  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  they  continued  in  fellowship,  in  prayer,  and 
in  breaking  of  oread.  They  sung  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs.  They  prophesied ;  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  i 
uttered,  and  interpreted,  Revelation ;  and  collected  alms  for  such 
saints  as  were  in  peculiar  circumstances  of  distress.  All  these 
examples  abundantly  show  us,  that  good  men,  during  the  ages  of 
Inspiration,  steadily  accorded,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  accord, 
with  the  reauisitions,  contained  in  the  texL  What  was  their  duty 
is  ours.  All  these  solemn  services,  therefore,  and  others  connect- 
ed with  them,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  perform  m  spirit,  and  in 
truth.  We  are  to  join  our  r  dves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve  him,  according 
to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  concerning  us,  and  the  other  Gentiles ; 
to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  to  keep  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it ; 
and  to  take  hold  of  his  covenant.     Particularly, 

1.   We  are  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  Public  Worship^ 
The  Sabbath,  as  has  been  observed,  was  originally  appointed 
for  the  conmiemoration  of  the  divine  glory,  mauiiested  in  cji^ating 
the  world ;  and  for  the  attamment,  and  improvement,  of  holiness 
in  man.    The  manner,  in  which  we  should  commemorate  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  work  of  Creation,  on  this  day,  is  sufficiently  taught 
us  by  the  manner,  in  which  the  first  Sabbath  was  celebrated* 
Then,  we  are  informed,  the  Morning  Stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.    In  ue  same  manner  was  the  work 
of  the  New  Creation,  and  the  divine  glory  displayed  in  it,  cele- 
brated by  the  same  illustrious  beings,  according  to  the  prophetical 
account,  given  in  the  sixty-eighA  rsalm,  of  this  wonderful  ev^t : 
an  account,  expressly  applied  to  it  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     The  Chariots  of  God  are 
twenty  thousand  ^  even  thousands  of  Angels.     The  Lord  is  among 
them,  as  in  Sinai  ^  as  in  the  holy  place.     The  very  hymn,  which 
they  sung,  seems  to  be  transmitted  to  us  in  the  following  words : 
Tnou  hast  ascended  on  high;  thou  hast  led  activity  c(qsttve  ;  ihw 
You  III.  34 
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host  received  eifii  for  men ;  yea,  for  llu  rebellioiu  also  ;  ihai  the 
Lord  (rod  might  dwell  among  them. 

The  manner,  in  which  holiness  and  salvation  are  to  l)e  obtained, 
is  eTery  where  taught  in  the  Gospel.  T%e  truth  of  God,  in  the 
hands  of  the  divine  Spirit,  is  the  gi*cat  instrument,  by  which  we 
are  made  free  from  the  bondage  of  corrtq)tion*  Faitk,  we  know, 
Cometh  htf  hearing  ;  and  htaringy  hy  the  Word  of  God.  This  Word 
is,  therefore,  to  be  faithfully  explained,  and  enforced,  by  the 
Preacher ;  and  fisdthfully  received  W  those  who  hear  him.     The 

!)rayers,  and  the  praises,  of  every  religious  assembly,  are  to  spring 
rem  the  heart ;  and  are  to  ascend  un  before  the  throne  of  infinite 
mercy,  with  dependence,  with  confidence,  with  love,  with  rever- 
ence, with  gratitude,  with  hope,  and  with  joy.  Our  jpngrers,  and 
our  praises,  are  also  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the 
sreat  and  glorious  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  the  true  and 
thnng  way  of  access  to  God.  They  are  to  be  presented  with  &ith 
m  his  name ;  that  faith  which  occupies  the  whole  heart,  and  alone 
interests  us  in  the  blessings  of  Redemption. 

Christians,  at  the  same  time,  are  to  unite  in  the  administratioii, 
and  celebration,  of  the  Evangelical  ordinances ;  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper :  and  are  thus  in  a  peculiar  and  most  affecting  man- 
ner to  commemorate  the  glory  of  Christ,  manifested  in  the  wondsr- 
ful  work  of  the  new  Creation. 

All  these  things  are  to  be  done  decently,  and  in  order.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  to  be  performed  with  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  no  unnecessary  rites.  The  Jewish  worsnip  was  intended  by 
its  ceremonious  magnificence  to  strike  the  imagination  during  the 
early  and  ignorant  periods  of  society.  To  this  end  it  was  per- 
fectly fitted.  All  its  services  were  calculated  to  affect  the  senses 
in  the  deepest  manner,  and  to  find,  through  them,  access  to  the 
heart.  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  is  addressed  directly  to  the 
Understanding ;  and  makes  its  way  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
power  of  Conscience.  Unnecessary  rites  are,  here,  both  useless 
and  noxious :  since  ihej  allure  the  thoughts  away  from  the  doc- 
trinf  s  and  precepts,  which  are  inculcated,  to  the  ceremonies  by 
whir  h  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  manner,  the  spiritual  worship 
of  tl  e  Gospel  is  ever  in  danger  of  becoming  a  mere  bodily  exercise, 
unp  ofitabte  in  itself,  and  destructive  of  piety.  The  ceremonies 
of  tSe  Romish  Church  exterminated  itb  devotion;  and  became, 
extensively,  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  effect,  of  that  corruption, 
whif  h  by  men  of  real  religion  has  been  justly  regarded  as  a 
proc'igv. 

9.  On  this  holy  day,  also,  we  are  bound  to  perform  the  various 
Privnte  duties  ofneligion. 

TSe  worship  of  the  family,  and  that  of  the  closet,  are  the  dutv 
of  all  families,  and  of  all  individuals,  every  day  they  live.  Equal- 
ly is  it  the  duty  of  all  men  to  spend  a  part  of  every  day  in  self- 
examination  ;  in  religious  meditation ;  and  in  contemplation  on  the 
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perfections  and  works  of  God,  on  the  character  of  Christ  and  the 
wonders  of  Redemption.  I'he  Scriptures  especially,  and  other 
religious  books  generally,  are  to  be  read,  pondered,  and  cordially 
received.  The  amendment  of  the  soul,  and  victory  over  sin  and 
temptation,  are  to  be  planned,  resolved  on,  and  achieved*  We 
are  to  humble  ourselves  before  God ;  to  devote  ourselves  anew  to 
his  service ;  to  cherish  the  duties  of  religion ;  and  universally  to 
cultivate  the  Christian  character* 

At  the  same  time,  children  and  servants  are  to  be  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  great  and  plain  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion ;  to. 
be  restrained,  in  the  same  manner  as  ourselves,  from  all  worldly 
pursuits^  and  to  be  presented  by  us  with  such  persuasive  examples 
of  piety,  as  may  engage  them  to  reverence,  and  embrace,  the 
Gospel. 

Universally,  our  time,  our  thoughts,  our  conversation,  and  our 
actions,  are  all  to  be  devoted  to  God*  This,  indeed,  is,  in  a  sense, 
true  of  every  day.  But  on  other  days  it  is  our  duty  to  labour  in 
our  worldly  busmess;  and,  while  our  thoughts  are  ensa^ed  by 
pursuits  of  this  nature,  it  is  impossible  that  they  shoula  be  also 
engaged  by  religious  subjects  with  sufficient  intenseness,  and  con- 
stancy, to  fulfil  all  the  demands,  either  of  our  interest,  or  of  our 
duty.  On  the  Sabbath,  we  are  withdrawn  from  all  worldlv  pur- 
suits. A  solemn  pause  is  made  in  the  business  of  life.  A  happy 
season  of  leisure  is  furnished  to  us  for  obtaining  our  salvation. 
Then  no  worldlv  business  is  to  intrude ;  no  wondly  pleasure  to 
solicit ;  no  worldly  thought  to  interfere*  The  holy  nature  of  the 
day,  and  the  peculiarly  solemn  nature  of  its  services,  conspire, 
with  eminent  felicity,  to  render  all  the  duties,  which  have  been 
specified,  easy,  uncfisturbed,  solemn,  impressive,  and  profitable. 
This,  then,  is  to  be  carefully  seized,  and  anxiously  husbanded^  as 
a  golden  opportunity  for  performing  them  all* 

3.  7%e  Sabbath  is  to  be  employ  edy  so  far  as  circwnstances  demand^ 
in  performing  works  of  Necessity  and  Mercy. 

Our  authority  for  this  assertion  is  complete  in  the  declaration  of 
God:  I  will  have  mercy  ^  and  not  sacrifice.  In  the  illustrations  of 
this  precept  by  our  Saviour  and  in  his  example,  it  is  equally  com- 
plete. What  these  works  are,  beyond  the  direct  import  of  tins 
example,  wc  are  to  judge  as  carefuilv  and  conscientiously  as  we 
can.  Generally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  little  of  our  time,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  demands,  is  to  be  employed  in  these  works ; 
and  the  remainder  to  be  devoted  to  those  duties  of  Religion,  which 
were  the  original  objects  of  the  Sabbath.  Wherever  the  time 
required  is  so  great,  as  to  be  disproportioned  to  Ae  value  of  the 
necessity  in  question ;  it  is  to  be  given  up.  That  necessary  woric, 
which  requires  but  a  moment,  may  be  lawful ;  when  it  would  be* 
come  unlawful,  if  it  required  an  hour.  All  works,  both  of  neces* 
tt^  and  mercy,  are  to  be  regarded  as  Duties,  which  we  are  bound 
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to  perfoFiB ;  and  never  as  indulgencies,  which  we  are  permitted 

to  take. 

The  Time  J  at  which  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  Sabbath  are  to  cam* 
nunce  isy  in  my  ofrniiot^  the  ttme^  when  aarknees  commences  an  the 
evening  of  Saturday •  For  this  opinion,  the  following  reasons  may 
be  alleged. 

First ;  The  natural  day  commenced  with  darkness.  After  God 
had  created  the  chaos,  darkness  rested  upon  it  for  a  certain  period* 
This  darkness,  and  the  light  which  succeeded  it,  are  declared  to 
have  constituted  the  first  day*  In  the  same  manner,  are  reckoned 
the  five  succeeding  days  of  the  Creation* 

Secondly ;  7%e  Sabbath^  at  its  original  instituHonj  was  a  natural 
Aty.  This  is  clear,  because  we  are  told,  that  God  rested  the  sev^ 
enth  day  :  and  from  the  manner,  in  which  the  six  preceding  days 
were  reckoned,  we  have  the  fullest  proof,  that  He,  who  by  his  own 
choice  reckoned  them  in  this  manner,  reckoned  the  seventh  day  in 
the  same  manner* 

Thirdly ;  When  the  Sabbath  was  renewedly  enjoined  upon  the  Is^ 
raelites  ;  it  was  requited  to  be  kept  as  a  Natural  day.  This  we 
know,  because  no  alteration  of  the  original  Institution  is  specified 
in  the  fourth  command ;  and  because,  in  Lev*  xxiii*  32,  God  says 
to  that  people  concerning  the  great  day  of  Atonement,  From  even 
tmlo  even  shallye  celebrate  your  Sabbath. 

Fourthly  $  7%e  Jewish  Sabbath  commenced  with  the  darkness  ;  or 
with  the  timey  which  we  denote  by  the  wordj  Candle-lightir^.  This 
is  evident  from  Nehem.  xiii.  1 9,  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark  before  the  Sabbath^  iic.  It  is 
here  evident,  that  the  Sabbath  had  not  commenced  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark ;  or,  m  our 
customary  language,  when  the  dusk  of  the  evening  commenced  in 
that  city.  The  Sabbath  also,  as  a  natural  day^  began  originally 
at  the  same  time  :  the  first  day  of  the  Creation  having  conmienced 
with  absolute  darkness*  The  time  of  darkness,  to  us,  is  the  time, 
when  we  can  no  longer  see,  so  as  to  transact  business  by  the  light 
of  the  sun* 

Fifthly ;  The  Christian  Sabbath  is  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  and 
m  natural  day  ;  because  there  is  no  hint  given  usy  in  the  New  Testa- 
menty  of  any  alteration  made^  or  to  be  made  in  this  respect.  Dr. 
Macknight  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Christians  began  their  Sab« 
bath  on  the  evening  of  Saturday*  Some  Christians  have  suppos- 
ed, that  the  timey  when  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead,  is  theUj  at 
which  the  present  Sabbath  ought  to  be  begun.  This  is  evidently  an 
error ;  because  that  time  is  not  declared  in  the  New  Testdment^  and 
therefore  cannot  be  known  by  us.     Accordingly  these  Christians  be* 

En  die  Sabbath  at  midnight:  a  time  of  human  appointment  merr^ 
^  *     This,  seems  to  me  unwarrantable* 

II*  I.shall  now  attempt  to  show,  that  the  Duties  of  the  Sabbath  are 
all  binding  t^on  us. 
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On  this  subject  I  observe, 

!•  TTiat  the  example  of  God  in  resting  from  his  work  of  Creation^ 
and  of  Chtxst  in  resting  from  the  work  of  Redemption^  is  authorita* 
tivtty  binding  tponusf  and^requires  us  to  rest  from  our  own  lawful 
labmurs  in  a  similar  manner* 

2.  7%e  fourth  Command,  which  has,  t  trust,  been  shown  to  be 
equally  obligatory  on  all  men,  requires  the  same  rest  from  us,  wtUch 
it  required  from  the  Israelites. 

3«  The  original  Institution,  the  examples  of  God,  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  injunctions  ofthefsurth  Command,  require,  in  suh* 
stance,  all  these  duties*  ' «. 

The  duties,  which  they  expressly  require,  cannot  be  perfonned 
to  any  valuable  purpose,  unless  all  the  duties,  specified  in  this  dis- 
course, are  also  peiibrmed.  The  true  meaning,  and  real  extent^ 
of  these  examples  and  injunctions,  as  they  respected  the  Jems,  are 
explained  in  the  comments  of  the  Prophets,  particularly  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  conccmine  this  subject.  The  text  is  the  most  co^ 
pious,  and  definite,-  exhibition  of  this  nature,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures*  In  chapter  Ivi*  of  the  same  pn^het  is  found,  also,  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  duties:  and  we  have  several  other,* 
less  particular,  and  less  impressive,  explanations,  in  other  passages 
of  the  Scriptures*  These  nijunctions  and  examples,  then,  demand** 
ed,  in  the  view  of  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  all  these  duties  of  the 
Israelites*  Of  course,  this  was  the  true  tenour  of  these  examples 
and  injunctions.  But,  if  I  mistake  hot,  I  have  proved  both  to  be 
no  less  obligatory  on  Christians,  than  on  the  Israelites.  The  same 
examples  and  injunctions  have,  therefore,  the  same  tenour  with  re-* 
spect  to  us,  and  oind  us  to  exactly  the  same  duties* 

4.  The  New  Testament  has  no  where  dispensed  with  any  part  of 
these  duties. 

It  has  been  often  thought,  that  Christ  has  released  his  followers 
from  some  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  some  degree 
from  that  strictness  of  observing  it,  which  were  originally  required 
of  the  Jews.  Observations  to  this  amount  I  have  not  unfi*equently 
seen,  and  heard ;  but  exclusively  of  the  things  observed  by  Dr0 
Paley,  and  mentioned  in  the  last  discourse,  I  have  never  been  in- 
formed of  the  particulars,  firom  which  Christians  are  thus  supposed 
to  have  been  released ;  nor  do  I  know  in  what  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  they  are  supposed  to  be  contained.  Dr.  Paley 
believes  that  the  Saboath  was  never  at  all  obligatory  on  Christians* 
According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  Christ  to 
release  them  from  these  duties ;  because  they  were  never  incum- 
bent on  them.  Where  those,  who  make  this  supposition,  find  their 
warrant  for  it  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  or  of  his  Apostles,  I  con- 
fess myself  unable  to  determine*  The  observations,  which  our 
Savour  makes,  as  an  exposition  of  several  parts  of  the  Decalogue, 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  prefaces  with  these  remarkable 
declarations :  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  dtstroy  the  law,  or  the. 
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frcphits :  I  am  not  come  to  destrojfj  hut  to  fulfil :  for  verify^  1 1^ 
untoyouj  TUl  heaven  and  earth  past;  oneiot,  or  one  tittle,  shaU  m 
no  we  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  he  fulfilled.  After  these  declar- 
ations it  is  impossible,  that  Christ  should  be  rationally  believed  to 
have  altered  at  all  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  much  less  to  have 
annihilated  it,  unless  he  has  done  it,  somewhere,  in  plain,  unequiv- 
ocal language.  But  no  such  language,  on  this  subject,  can  be 
found  in  the  New  TestamenL  Until  something  of  this  nature 
shall  be  definitely  pointed  out ;  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  left  bv  Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  ex- 
acdy  as  they  found  them :  and  all  cleclarations  to  the  contrary  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  gratuitous  and  presumptive. 

6.  As  the  religious  onvileges  of  Chrutians  are  declared  to  be  m- 
perior  to  those  of  the  jctm,  thiy  cannot  he  supposed  to  he  lessened  wM 
respect  to  the  SMathj  unless  this  fact  is  directly  asserted. 

If  the  duties  of  Christians  on  ue  Sabbath  are  lessened,  dther  in 
number,  or  degree ;  then  their  religious  privileges  are  rendered 
iust  so  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Jews.     The  duties  of  the  Sab- 
oath  are  all  privileges  of  a  high  and  glorious  nature ;  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  accounted  such  b^  every  good  man.     I  speak  not,  here, 
of  the  regulations  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews :  these  have  no- 
thinsr  to  &  with  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion.     I  speak  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  instituted  on  the  seventh  day ;  as  institutea  imme- 
diately after  the  creation  was  finished ;  as  enjoined  anew  in  the 
fourth  Command  of  the  Decalo^e ;   and  as  explained,  and  en- 
forced, by  the  Prophets ;  particiuarly  by  Isaiah.     It  was  a  hi^ 
religious  privilege  to  a  Jew  to  have  one  whole  day  in  seven  divine- 
ly consecrated  to  the  duties  of  Religion  ;  to  be  required  to  estesm 
the  Sahhath  a  delight^  and  the  holy  of  the  Lord  honourable  ;  and  to 
ium  away  his  foot  from  folding  his  own  pleasure  on  that  sacred 
-day.     It  was  a  combination  of  glorious  pnvileges  to  a  Jew  to  keep 
the  Sahhath  from  polluting  it ;  to  join  himself  on  that  day  to  tie 
Ijord  j  to  he  his  servant ;  to  take  hold  of  his  covenant ;  to  be  brought 
to  the  holy  mountain  of  Ood ;   to  he  made  joyful  in  his  house 
of  prayer ;  to  delight  himself  in  the  Lord;  and  to  find  his  vari- 
ous solemn  services  accepted  by  his  Creator.     But  if  these  duties, 
or  any  of  them,  be  lessened  in  number,  or  degree;  just  so  br  are 
the  privileges  of  a  Christian  inferior  to  those  of  a  Jew.     Which  of 
these  privileges  would  a  Christian  be  willing  to  give  up  f    Which 
of  them  does  the  Gospel  require  him  to  relinquish  ? 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  a  summary  enumeration  of 
several  Motives,  which  strongly  solicit  our  exact  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

1 .  Such  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  required  by  the  Command 
of  God. 

3.  It  is  enforced  by  the  Divine  Example. 

God  rested  on  the  seventh  da^ ;  the  day  after  the  Creation  was 
ended*    Christ^rested  on  .the  mi  day ;  the  day  after  the  New 
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Creation  was  finished.  This  two-fold  Example  of  Jehovah  is  of 
infinite  authority ;  and  enjoins,  in  the  most  expressive  language,  the 
fiuthfiil  imitation  of  all  mankind. 

3.  TTu  MUure  of  the  Duiies,  enjoined  tpon  the  Sabhathj  demands 
of  us  9%ich  an  observance. 

The  duties  of  the  Sabbath  are  all  of  a  religious  and  holy  nature. 
Such  duties  can  nev^r  be  successfiilly,  or  profitably,  perfonned, 
when  mingled  with  secular  business,  or  amusements.    These  will 
both  distract  the  attention  of  the  mind,  and  withdraw  it  firom  that 
clear,  strong,  afiecting  sense  of  spiritual  and  divine  objects  in  which 
the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  Sabbath-  is  found.     The  soul,  in  this- 
case,  will  be  dixided  between  God  and  Mammon,  between  the 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God.     The  consecmence  can* 
not  but  be  foreseen.     The  world  will  predominate :  God  will  be 
forgotten  ;  and  dishonoured,  if  not  forgotten :  the  soul  will  cease 
firom  a  heavenly  character ;  debase  its  pure  and  exalted  aSisctions; 
lose  those  refined  and  noble  views  of  celestial  objects,  which  are 
fitted,  both  to  inspire,  and  to  cherish,  devotion ;  cease  to  stretch  its 
wings  towards  heaven ;  and  fall  down  to  earth,  loaded  with  a  bur- 
den of  gross  cares,  and  dragged  to  the  ground  by  an  incumbering 
mass  ot  sensual  gratifications. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  easier  to  observe  the  Sabbath  wholly^ 
than  tp  observe  it  in  part.  He,  who  intends  to  divide  it  between 
earthly^  and  spiritual  pursuits,  will  never  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  of  division.  Perpetually  will  he  find  himself  wandering,  now 
towards  Religion,  and  now  towards  the  world ;  while  his  con- 
science will  DC  unceasingly  embarrassed  by  fears,  that  he  has 
neglected  his  duty,  and  by  doubt  concerning  what  it  is.  TTure 
is  no  stich  things  as  a  half-wajf  pefformance  of  our  duty.  If  such 
a  performance  had  in  &ct  been  required,  or  allowed ;  we  should 
have  been  distressed  by  unceasing  perplexity.  Happy  is  it  for 
us,  that  an  ordinance  of  this  nature  cannot  be  found  m  me  Scrip* 
tures. 

4.  The  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  is  promised  to  such  an  observance. 
The  text  is  an  illustrious  proof  of  this.     If  thou  do  all  the  things^ 

says  God,  required  in  the  first  verse  ;  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself 
in  Jehovah  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  %^on  the  high  places  of  the 
earth.  Not,  if  thou  do  a  part  of  these  things.  There  is  no  prom* 
ise  to  a  divided  service  :  there  is  no  blessme  connected  with  it. 
He,  therefore,  who  wishes  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  reli- 
gious labours,  must  look  for  it,  only  in  the  strict  and  £aathfiil  oIk 
servance  of  the  duties,  which  He  has  required. 

5.  It  is  demanded  by  our  own  highest  Interest. 

The  Sabbath  is  eminendy  the  dau  of  salvation.  On  Zion  the 
Lord  commanded  the  blessings  even  life  for  ever  more.  On  that  holy 
day,  and  in  the  holy  place,  this  incomprehensible  blessing  is  still 
to  he  found.  Where  that  day  is  not  observed,  and  that  place  is 
not  firequented,  this  blessing  ceases  to  descend.    If  we  love  our- 
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selves,  then ;  if  we  love  our  families ;  if  we  love  our  country ;  if 
we  love  mankind ;  we  shall  exert  ourselves,  to  the  utmost,  to  up- 
hold the  Sabbath  in  its  purity,  in  our  hearts,  in  our  conversation, 
and  in  our  conduct.  We  shall  keep  the  Sabbath  frwnpolhUmg  it; 
shall  observe  it  with  the  most  faithful  exactness;  and  by  precept, 
and  example,  solemnly  recommend  it  to  the  exact  observance  oi 
others. 


S£RMON  CIX« 

FOURTH   GOtfMANDMKNT. — RBFLBCTIONS   ON   THS  SABBATH* 


ExoDVS  SI.  II.— IFkere/«r«  the  Lord  kluaU  tkt  Sabbath  iag. 

In  the  four  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Per* 
petual  EstablishmerU  oftnt  Sabbatk,  and  the  Manner  in  which  ii  tt 
to  be  observed}  and  nave  endeavoured  to  answer  such  Objections j 
as  occurred  to  me  against  the  doctrines,  which  I  have  felt  myself 
bound  to  maintain,  concerning  these  subjects.  I  shall  now  close 
mv  observations  on  the  Sabmith,  with  some  of  those  Reflections^ 
which  this  very  solemn  and  interesting  subject  naturally  suggests 
to  a  serious  mind. 

The  First  Ckmsideration  which  strikes  such  a  mtiuf,  when  contem* 
plating  the  Sabbathy  is  the  pre-emineni  Wisdom  of  this  divine  Institur 
tion. 

Wisdom,  as  applied  to  conduct,  denotes  the  choice  of  desirable 
ends,  and  die  selection  of  happy  means  for  their  accomplishment* 
The  ends,  aimed  at,  in  the  institution  of  the  Sabbathi  are  numer- 
ous, and  all  of  them  eminendy  desirable.  The  means,  by  which 
they  are  accomplished,  are,  at  the  same  time,  eminendy  happy. 
The  Sabbath,  and  the  things  immediately  connected  with  it,  are 
the  amount  of  them  all. 

Among  these  ends  let  me  remark ;  since  God  himself  has  been 
pleased  to  mention  it,  and  to  mention  it  in  the  fourth  command  of 
the  decalogue;  the  provision^  which  this  holy  dag  fumisheSf  ofu 
season  of  rest  to  labouring  Animals. 

A  righteous  man  regards  the  l\fe  of  his  beast^  sajrs  the  wisest  of  all 
men :  rrov.  z.  12.  In  this  fact,  we  behold  a  strong  resemblance 
of  a  righteous  man  to  his  Creator.  The  g|;oodness  of  this  glorious 
Being  is  forcibly  displayed  in  the  provision,  which  he  has  made, 
for  the  rest  and  comfort  of  labouring  animals,  in  the  Moral  Law. 
In  the  hands  even  of  prudent  and  humane  masters,  it  is  clearly 
seen,  that  such  animals  are  sufficiently  employed  when*they  labour 
six  days  of  the  week,  and  are  released  to  rest  and  refreshment  oa 
the  seventh.  Grod,  who  perfectly  knew  what  their  strength  was 
able  to  bear,  and  who  perfecdy  u>resaw  how  greatly  they  would 
be  oppressed  by  avarice  and  cruelty,  was  pleased,  in  this  solemn 
Bsanner,  and  at  thb  early  period,  to  provide  for  their  reUef,  by  se- 
curing to  them  the  quiet  and  restoration  of  one  day  in  seven.  In 
this  merciful  provision,  the  divine  tenderness  is  displayed  in  a  most 
amiable  and  edifying  manner.  The  humble  character  of  even 
these  beings  did  not  place  them  below  the  compassionate  care  of 
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God.  Elsewhere,  he  has  commanded  us  to  supply  them  with  food. 
Here,  he  has  commanded  us  to  furnish  them  with  rest.  In  both 
cases,  he  has  taught  us,  that  the  Lord  is  good  and  kind  to  allj  and 
that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  This 
indulgence  to  animals  is  enjoined  with  infinite  authority ;  and  se* 
cured  by  the  same  sanction,  which  enforces  justice  and  beneficence 
towards  mankind.  By  bringing  up  this  subject,  also,  in  form,  thus 
solemnly,  regularly,  and  often,  he  has  formed  our  regard  towards 
these  creatures  into  a  habit ;  and  prevented  us  irom  the  possibility 
of  being  inattentive  to  this  duty. 

hi  the  same  manner  are  Rest  and  Refreshment  secured  to  mmUdsiiL 
Children  and  servants,  particularly,  are  by  this  institution  nreserv- 
^  firom  the  oppression  of  severe  masters,  and  the  unfeeiiii£  de« 
mands  of  unnatural  parents.  Every  industrious  man  will  teU  you 
from  his  own  experience,  that  the  season  of  labour  is  suflkiently 
long,  and  this  return  of  rest  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  health,  and  strength,  arid  life ;  that  greater  toil  would  &- 
tigue  the  bodily  powers  into  decay ;  and  that  the  weekly  cessation 
from  business  is  not  more  frequent  than  our  worldl^r  interests 
clearly  demand.  Hence,  unless  when  under  the  dominion  of  ava- 
rice, ne  will  consider  the  Sabbath  as  a  benevolent  provision  for 
his  true  worldly  interest.  What  will  thus  be  approved  by  the 
man,  who  labours  voluntarily,  and  for  himself,  cannot  fail  Co  be 
cordially  welcomed  by  him,  who  is  compelled,  through  indigence, 
to  toil  for  others  :  the  servant  drudging  for  a  hard  master,  and  the 
child  trembling  under  the  rod  of  an  unfeeling  parent. 

■Koris  the  usefiJness  of  the  Sabbath  less  visile  in  the  prmnotkm 
of  Neatness  and  Cleanliness  ;  especially  among  the  inferior  classes 
^mankind,  tfo  person  is  willing  to  appear  in  a  reh^ious  assem- 
biy,  unless  cleanly  and  decently  dressed.  So  true  is  this,  that 
probably  in  all  countries,  where  the  Sabbath  is  observed,  every 
one,  not  prevented  by  absolute  poverty,  has  what  is  proverbially 
called  a  stmday  suit  of  clothes.  The  spirit  of  cleanliness  and  de- 
cency, awakened  by  the  return  of  this  holy  day,  is  alwavs  thus 
awakened.  Excited  every  week,  it  is  of  course  excited  tnroogh 
the  week ;  becomes  an  immoveable  habit ;  extends  its  influence 
through  all  the  concerns  of  human  life ;  and,  in  the  end,  constitutes 
the  standing  character.  Individuals  are  thus  prevented  firom  be- 
coming brutes  in  their  appearance  ;  and  a  nation  is  fiaishioned  into 
an  entire  and  delightful  contrast  to  the  native  dirt  and  slovenUness 
of  man,  always  exhibited,  in  so  humiliating  a  manner  by  Savages. 
I'he  influence  of  this  single  fact  on  the  comfort  of  human  life,  can- 
not be  calculated. 

Inseparably  connected  with  this  article^  is  the  Softness  and  Civililjf 
of  Manners  J  to  which  the  Sabbath,  more  than  any  thing  else,  allures 
mankind.  Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath  generates,  of 
course,  this  desirable  conduct.  The  neatness  of  dress,  and  the 
decency  of  appearance,  just  mentioned,  strongly  persuade  to  it.  A 
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person,  better  dressed  than  in  the  ordinary  mannei*,  will,  regularly, 
oehave  with  more  than  ordinary  decency,  unless  babituaitjf  thus 
dressed.  The  association  in  our  thoughts  between  the  dress 
and  the  manners,  ^both  of  which  are  mtended  to  make  us  appear 
with  advantaee)  is  instinctive,  and  inseparable.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  tne  Sabbath,  also,  inspires  such  views  and  affections, 
as  contribute  to  the  manners  in  question.  We  are,  of  course, 
united  to  a  respectable  assembly ;  on  a  sacred  day ;  in  a  sacred 
place ;  upon  a  most  affecting  occasion ;  and  for  ends  the  most 
solemn  and  important  in  the  universe.  We  are  immediately  be- 
fore God,  and  are  employed  in  his  worship ;  in  confessing  our  sins, 
in  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  them,  and  in  labouring  to  obtain  au 
interest  in  his  &vour.  We  cannot,  here,  fail  to  feel  our  needy,  fraH, 
guilty,  dependent,  character;  to  see  how  little  and  insignificant  We 
are ;  how  unbecoming  are  pride,  uukindness,  and  insolence ;  how 
becoming  humility,  modesty,  condescension,  and  gentleness ;  how 
amiable,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quUt 
spirit ;  and  how  necessary  for  every  purpose  kh*  which  we  have 
assembled,  the  establishment  of  these  thiiigs  in  our  hearts.  From 
these  considerations  must  spring,  of  course,  in  every  man,  who  is 
not  void  of  all  propensity  to  that  which  is  good,  both  gentleness  of 
mind,  and  sweetness  of  manners. 

I  have  ah«ady  glanced  at  the  tendency  of  the  Sabbath  to  abase  our 
pridej  and  to  remove  our  nattve  ruggedness  of  disposition.  This  part 
of  the  subject  deserves  a  further  consideration.  One  of  the  cnief 
deformities  of  character  in  the  rich,  the  learned,  and  the  great,  is 
that  haughtiness  of  mind,  which,  on  account  of  their  pecmiar  ad- 
vantages, they  are  ever  ready  to  feel ;  and  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  sunerinff  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  poweriess,  is  that  in- 
solence of  behaviour,  which  firom  this  haoffhtiness  they  are  com- 
pelled to  endure.  But  when  the  superiw  classes  of  mankind  as- 
semble in  the  house  of  God,  they  sink,  at  once,  even  in  their  own 
eyes,  if  they  open  them,  down  to  the  same  level  with  their  fellow- 
worms.  In  the  presence  of  Him,  before  whom  all  nations  are  is 
nothingj  the  glare  of  splendour,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  learning,  and  the  loftiness  of  power,  are  annihilated  in 
a  moment.  Those,  who,  a  litde  while  betore,  felt  themselves  to  .be 
rich,  and  wise,  and  great,  find  that  they  are  poor,  ignorant,  little, 
Euilty,  odious  to  Goa,  exposed  to  his  wrath,  and  hopeless,  except 
in  the  mere  character  of  suppliants  for  mercy. 

When  a  great  man,  in  tne  Sanctuary,  looks  around  him  on  a 
mixed  assembly  of  his  equals  and  inferiors  ;  he  will  be  compelled 
ohen  to  feel,  and  secreUy  to  confess,  that  his  poor  neighbour,  whom 
perhaps  he  would  have  disdained,  on  other  occasions,  to  set  with 
the  dogs  of  his  fiockj  is,  in  all  probability,  more  excellent,  more 
wise,  more  lovely,  and  in  every  sense  greater,  in  the  sight  of  the 
Highestj  than  himself.  Nothing  can  humble  pride  mare  than  tke 
•elevation  above  itself  of  those,  whom  it  despises*    TUs  eleiratioD 
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f>f  the  humble,  this  nseful  depression  of  the  haughty,  is  no  where 
more  perfect  than  in  the  house  of  God. 

Here,  as  will  be  realised  from  what  has  been  already  said,  die 
poor  and  lowly  rise,  of  coarse,  above  their  usual  leveL  T%€  riA 
and  the  poor^  says  Solomon,  meet  together  ;  the  Lord  is  the  Maker 
of  them  all.  In  die  house  of  God  mey  meet  together  in  a  manner 
wholly  peculiar ;  are  placed  exacdy  on  the  same  level ;  and  are 
more  strongly,  than  any  where  else,  reminded,  that  the  Lord  i$  the 
Maker  of  them  all.  Here,  they  assemble  as  creatures  of  the  same 
God  merely.  Here,  all  their  earthly  distinctions  vanish }  and  a 
new  distinction,  formed  only  of  sin  and  holiness,  commences; 
which,  unless  terminated  in  the  present  world,  will  endure,  and 
widen,  for  ever*  Here,  then,  the  poor  man  rises  to  his  proper 
independence  and  distinction,  foreets  the  depression  of  his  circom- 
stances  ;^  and,  without  the  aid  of  pride,  assumes  an  elevation  of 
character,  not  less  necessary  to  him  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duty,  than  the  humility  of  the  Gospel  to  the  lofly-minded. 
Thus  the  Sabbath,  like  its  Author,  putteth  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats,  and  exalteth  them  of  low  degree.  How  perfect,  in  this 
important  particular,  is  an  institution,  which  produces  these  oppo- 
site and  inclispensable  benefits  in  those,  whose  situation  so  plainty 
and  loudly  demands  them! 

Another  immense  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  bistrueticnj  which 
it  furnishes  m  Morals  and  Religion. 

The  value  of  knowledge  is  admitted  by  all  civilized  men.  It 
will  usually,  and  ought  ever,  to  be  admitted,  also,  that  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  is  of  far  more  value  than  any  other.  It  b 
more  necessary,  more  practical,  more  useful,  more  enlarging  to  the 
mind,  more  refined,  and  more  exalted*  The  least  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  will  place  this  assertion  beyond  a  doubt* 

As  the  knowledge  itself  is  more  valuable ;  so  the  Sabbath  finv 
nishes  means  for  obtaining  it,  which  are  far  cheaper,  and  far  mofe 
efficacious,  than  were  ever  furnislicd  by  any  other  institution* 
Here,  on  a  day  devoted  to  no  employment  but  the  gaining  of  tins 
knowledge,  and  the  performance  of  those  religious  duties  which 
unite  Vitn  it  in  perfect  harmony ;  in  a  place  convenient  and  sa- 
cred ;  on  an  occasion  infinitely  important ;  and  with  the  strong 
power  of  sympathy  to  aid  and  impress ;  a  thousand  persons  are 
taught  the  best  of  all  knowledge ;  the  most  useful  to  themselves, 
ana  thq  most  beneficial  to  manicind ;  for  a  less  sum,  than  must  be 
expended  by  a  twentieth  part  of  their  number,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  instruction  in  any  other  science*  No  device  of  the  heath- 
en Philosophers,  or  of  modern  Infidels,  greatly  as  they  have 
boasted  of  their  wisdom,  can  be  compared,  as  to  its  usefulness,  with 
this*  "The  Sabbath,  particularly,  is  the  only  mean^  ever  devised,  of 
communicating  important  instruction  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 
Here,  all  may  assemble,  all  may  learn,  firom  the  prince  to  the  beg- 
gar, from  the  man  of  grey  hairs  to  the  infiaint  of  days*    Had  the 
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Sabbath  been  a  device  of  man,  men  would  be  able  to  boast  of  im- 
iQensely  greater  ingenuity  and  wisdom,  than  they  have  hitherto 
displayed ;  and  would  be  justly  pronounced  to  have  formed  a  more 
successful  and  more  patriotic  institution,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, than  any  which  is  found  on  the  page  of  history.  Here,  a 
real  and  glonous  equality  of  privileges  is  established,  not  only 
without  confusion  and  discord,  but  with  strong  enforcements  of 
peace  and  good  order.  In  these  great  blessings,  all  are,  here, 
alike  interested,  and  all  partake  ahke. 

To  the  hltssingt  of  Peace  and  Good  order,  universally^  the  Sab- 
bath contributes,  also,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Moral  and  reli- 
gious knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  and  of  the  rewards, 
which  God  wiU  eive  to  such  as  perform  it.  To  this  knowledge 
the  Sabbath  ados  the  highest  motives  to  the  performance,  which 
are  found  in  the  universe.  All  good,  internal,  and  external,  in 
time  and  eternity,  allures  to  it,  as  a  direct  and  certain  reward.  All 
evil  compels  to  it  as  a  threatening,  and  deters  fix>m  the  omission  as 
a  punishment  inevitable  and  endless.  This  knowledge,  and  these 
motives,  the  Sabbath  furnishes,  ¥nth  a  solemnity  and  force  alto- 
gether unrivalled.  From  the  house  of  God  they  are  carried  with 
us  into  every  concern  of  life,  where  duty  is  to  be  performed ;  and 
duty  is  to  be  performed  in  every  concern.  With  the  influence  of 
the  Sabbath  on  his  mind,  man  every  where  feels  himself  ac- 
countable to  his  Maker ;  and  in  darkness  and  solitude,  in  the 
secrecy  of  thought,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  inspected  by  the 
public  eye,  realizes,  that  the  all-searchine  God  is  a  constant  wit- 
ness of  whatever  he  thinks,  speaks,  or  does.  From  this  consi- 
deration, more  than  firom  the  djread  of  the  dungeon  and  the  halter, 
most  men  are  inclined  to  restrain  their  hands  from  injustice  ana 
violence,  from  tumult  and  confusion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  peace 
and  eood  order  of  religious  assemblies,  on  the  Sabbath,  furnish 
the  highest  specimen  of  Uiis  happy  conduct,  that  was  ever  seen  in 
the  present  world.  Fifty-two  oabbaths,  every  year,  is  this  con- 
duct repeated*  Hence,  it  becomes  a  powerful  as  well  as  desirable 
habit ;  and  clings  to  him,  who  steadily  visits  the  house  of  God, 
through  the  remainder  of  every  week.  In  this  manner,  it  is  dif- 
fused through  the  life ;  and  influences  the  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions,  towards  men  of  every  class  and  character.  The  magis- 
trate and  the  subject,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  master  and  the 
servant,  the  friend  and  the  neighbour,  are  benefitted  by  it  alike* 
All  of  them  acquire  more  peaceful  dispositions ;  exhibit  a  more 
amiable  deportment ;  pursue  a  more  oraerly  conduct,  and  fill  thehr 
respective  stations  with  greater  propriety,  than  either  would  do 
unoer  the  influence  of  every  other  cause,  except  the  immediate 
agency  of  God. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  each  of  the  things,  which  I  have  spe- 
cified, is  an  important  benefit  to  mankind,  nor  that  all  of  them 
united  are  of  aavantage  inestimable.    But  the  Sabbath  has  bless- 
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ings  to  give,  of  a  still  higher  nature*  Among  them  this  is  one,  of 
supreme  moment ;  that  the  Sabbath  is  the  great  mean  of  pregervmg 
in  the  world  the  Knowledge^  and  the  Worahipy  of  the  one  living  and 
4rue  (rod.  Wherever  the  Sabbath  is  not,  there  is  no  worship,  up 
religion.  Man  forgets  God ;  and  God  forsakes  man.  The  moral 
world  becomes  a  desert,  where  life  never  springs,  and  beauty  never 
smiles.  The  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  never  dawn  upon 
title  miserable  waste ;  the  rains  of  heaven  never  descend.  Putrid 
with  sin,  and  shrunk  with  ignorance,  the  soul  of  man  loses  its  ra- 
tional character ;  and  prostrates  itself  before  devils,  men,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  insects,  stocks,  and  stones.     To  these  man  offers  his 

Srayers,  his  praises  and  his  victims ;  to  these,  he  sacrifices  his  chil- 
ren ;  and  to  these,  he  immolates  the  puritv  and  honour  of  his  wife. 
A  brutal  worshipper  of  a  brutal  God,  he  hopes  for  protection  and 
blessing  from  the  assumption  of  every  folly,  and  the  perpetration 
of  every  crime. 

If  his  mind  becomes  enlightened  by  science,  and  these  absurdi- 
ties, as  they  sometimes  may,  become  too  eross  and  too  naked  to 
be  received  by  him ;  he  becomes  an  infidel,  a  sceptic,  an  athrist. 
The  absurdity,  here,  is  not  indeed  less,  but  CTeater.     The  onlv 
material  difference  is,  that  it  is  less  palpable,  less  exposed  to  vul- 
gar eves,  less  susceptible  of  ridicule.   The  former  is  the  madness 
of  a  olockhead ;  the  latter  of  a  man  of  learning :  that  the  folly  of 
the  clown ;  this  of  the  man  of  fiishion.  In  this  case,  the  votary  wan- 
ders through  all  the  labyrinths  of  subtile  disquisition  ;  proves  right 
to  be  wrong,  and  wrong  to  be  right ;  and  demonstrates,  that  there 
is  nothing  either  right  or  wrong.     Freed  firom  these  incumbrances, 
men  of  this  character  cast  their  eves  towards  the  enjoyments  of 
this  world,  and  covet  their  neighbour's  house,  and  their  neigh- 
bour's wife;  his  man-servant,  and  his  maid-servant ;  his  ox,  and 
bis  ass  ;  and  every  thing  that  is  their  neighbour's.   Nothing,  now, 
intervenes  between  themselves  and  the  objects  coveted,  but  the 
apprehension  of  resistance,  and  the  dread  of  punishment.     Ele- 
vate them  to  power,  and  the  Sabbath  is  changed  into  the  decade^ 
and  the  house  of  God  into  a  stable  ;  the  Bible  is  paraded  through 
the  streets  on  an  ass,  and  consumed  upon  a  bonfire ;  immortal  ex- 
istence is  blotted  out  of  the  divine  kingdom ;  the  Reedeemer  is 
postponed  to  a  murderer ;  and  the  Creator  to  a  prostitute,  styled 
the  Uoddess  of  Reason.    The  end  of  this  progress  might  be  easily 
foreseen.     Legalized  plunder,  legislative  butchery,  me  prostitu- 
tion of  a  kingdom,  fields  drenched  in  human  blood,  and  cities  burnt 
by  human  mcendiaries,  fill  up  the  tremendous  measure  of  ini- 

auity ;  bewildering  the  gazing  world  with  astonishment ;  awaken 
le  shouts  of  fiends ;  and  cover  heaven  itself  with  a  robe  of  sack- 
cloth. 

But  for  the  Sabbath,  this  assembly  had  now  been  prostrate  be- 
fore the  stock  of  a  tree,  or  sitting  round  the  circle  of  a  pawaw ;  or, 
frantic  with  rage  and  firenzy,  had  been  roaming  the  mountains  in 
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honour  of  Bacchus  ;  or  drowning  with  shouts  and  screams  the  cries 
of  a  human  victim,  offered  up  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  imagina- 
ry Deity. 

But  thanks  be  to  God  far  this  imsptakablt  gift !  The  Sabbath^  \ 
aceordif^  to  his  abundant  mercyj  returns,  at  the  close  of  every 
week,  to  shine  upon  us  with  its  peaceful  and  benevolent  beams. 
At  the  close  of  every  week,  with  a  stilly  small  voice  it  summons  us 
to  the  house  of  God.  Here,  we  meet,  and  find,  and  know,  and 
serve,  our  glorious  and  blessed  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier» 
Here,  on  the  mercjf'seat,  he  sits  enthroned,  to  hear  our  complaints 
and  petitions,  to  receive  our  praises,  to  accept  our  repentance,  and 
to  foreive  our  sins  for  the  saxe  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Here^ 
he  makes  known  his  pleasure  and  our  duty.  Here,  he  promises  to 
those,  who  obey,  divme  and  eternal  rewards ;  and  threatens  those, 
who  disobey,  with  terrible  and  never-ending  punishments.  Seen 
every  week  in  these  awful  and  amiable  characters,  God  cannot  be 
unknown  nor  forgotten.  Accordingly,  throughout  the  ages  of 
Christianity,  his  presence  and  agency  are  understood  every  where, 
and  by.  every  person,  who  frequents  the  house  of  God.  The  litde 
child  is  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  them,  as  the  man  of  arer 
hairs  ;  the  peasant,  as  the  monarch.  All,  in  this  sense,  know  Uod^ 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest  /  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  man 
to  say  to  his  neighboWj  Know  the  Lord. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  vast  and  interesting  subject,  and 
in  an  important  sense  the  effect  of  the  Sabbath  only,  is  the  Attain^ 
ment  ofnoliness  and  salvation. 

Man,  an  apostate,  guilty  and  condemned,  infinitely  needs  a  ren- 
ovation of  his  character,  a  reversal  of  his  sentence,  an  escape  from 
his  punishment,  and  a  reinstatement  in  the  glorious  privileges  from 
which  he  has  fallen.  To  accomplish  these  inestimable  and  be- 
nevolent ends,  God,  according  to  the  language  of  the  text,  haa 
hallowed^  and  blessed^  the  Sabbath.  Through  every  age,  and  through 
every  land,  where  the  Sabbath  has  been  Kept  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
this  blessing  has,  regularly,  and  uninterruptedly,  descended* 
There,  the  elad  tidines  of  salvation  have  been  published,  and  re- 
ceived. There,  men  nave  sought,  and  found,  Jehovah,  their  God ; 
repented  of  their  sins ;  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  renew- 
ed their  allegiance  to  their  rightful  Sovereign  ;  obtained  the  par- 
don of  their  sins,  and  the  justification  of  their  souls  ;  triumphed 
over  death  and  the  grave  ;  ascended  to  heaven ;  and  begun  the 
possession  of  everlasting  Joy.  Wherever  even  two  or  three  have 
met  together  in  the  name  of  Christy  there  he  has  been  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  blessed  them  with  his  peculiar  blessing.  This  holy, 
heavenly  season  has  regularly  opened  the  correspondence  between 
this  miserable  world,  and  the  world  of  Ufe  and  glory,  and  preserv- 
ed the  connexion  between  God  and  men.  To  it,  earth  owes  its 
chief  blessings ;  and  heaven  no  small  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
of  its  unfading  joys. 
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But  where  mankind  have  forsaken  the  aaiembling  of  iJumatlvti 
togethery  as  ths  manner  of  some  u,  all  these  blessings  haye  ceased. 
Tlie  fruitful  land  has  been  converted  into  marshes j  and  miry  places^ 
which  could  not  be  healedj  and  were  therefore  given  to  salt,  tn  such 
places,  the  world,  and  sin,  and  Satan,  take  entire  possession  of  the 
heart,  and  leave  no  room  for  God.  All  the  thoughts  and  desires 
are  the  ofTsprine  of  the  lust  of  the  fleshy  the  lust  of  the  eyesj  andthn 
pride  of  life.  Like  Ahab^  men  sell  themselves^  to  work  wickednea  : 
like  Jeroboam^  they  sin^  and  make  all  around  them  to  sin*  There, 
no  prayers  ascend  to  heaven  ;  no  voice  of  mercy  is  heard  from  . 
that  happy  world,  inviting  sinners  to  faith  and  repentance  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God  is  neither  sought,  nor  found.  None  ask 
for  mercy ;  and  none  receive  it.  None  knock  at  the  door  of  life ; 
and  to  none  is  it  opened.  All  enter  into  the  broad  and  crooked  romL 
and  go  down  to  the  chambers  of  death  ;  while  God,  with  an  awfiil 
voice,  proclaims,  concoming  them,  Ephraim  is  joined  to  Idols :  let 
him  alone. 

Pause  now,  for  a  moment,  and  recollect  the  number,  the  great- 
ness, the  dory,  of  these  Ends ;  and  tell  me  if  the  Institution,  which 
unites  ana  accomplishes  them  all,  in  perfect  harmony,  i&fnot  su- 
premely wise,  and  worthy  of  God.  How  easily  does  it  accom{dish 
them;  how  perfecdy ;  how  wonderfully !  How  happy  is  the  fre- 
ouent,  convenient,  necessary  return  of  this  holy  day !  After  how 
desirable  intervals^  with  what  useful  regularity ;  with  what  sweet 
serenity !  How  necessary  is  it  to  the  sinner,  to  call  him  off  from 
the  world,  from  stupidity,  from  sottishness !  How  necessary  to 
awaken  his  attention  to  God,  to  holiness,  and  to  heaven ;  to  en- 
gage his  thoughts  on  spiritual  and  divine  objects ;  to  begin  his 
repentance,  faith,  and  love ;  and  to  place  his  feet  in  thepath^  which 
leads  to  inmiortal  life  !  How  necessary  to  the  saint,  to  rouse  him 
from  sloth ;  to  recall  him  frcmi  sin ;  to  remind  him  of  his  duty  ;  to 
increase  his  bMh  and  holiness,  and  to  help  him  forward  in  his  jour- 
ney towards  heaven !  How  necessary  to  Adam  in  his  innocence ; 
how  infinitely  necessary  to  all  his  ruined  offspring !  In  a  word,  how 
plainly  has  me  Sabbath  been  blessed^  as  well  as  hallowed!  bless- 
ed, from  the  bceinning  to  the  present  time;  blessed,  in  a  multitude 
of  particulars ;  blessed,  in  every  land,  where  it  has  been  known, 
with  the  immediate  and  peculiar  favour  of  God,  with  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  the  blessings  of  immortality ! 

2.  The  mind  of  a  good  man  cannot  fail,  also,  to  be  deeply  affed^ 
ed  vfith  the  Solemnity  of  this  Institution. 

When  God  had  ended  the  glorious  work  of  Creation,  he  rested 
the  seventh  day  from  all  the  work,  which  he  had  made.  The  crea- 
tion was  now  fresh  from  the  forming  hand  of  Jehovah.  The  ereal 
Architect  had  builded  his  stories  in  the  heaven  ;  had  numbered  the 
Btarsy  and  called  them  all  by  their  names  ;  had  appointed  the  moon 
for  seasons,  and  caused  the  sun  to  hum  his  going  down.  He  had 
filled  the  world  with  beauty  and  fragrance,  with  glory  and  f[rand-« 
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eur,' with  life  and  immoitality.  In  the  full  view  of  thin  tranateit- 
ing,  this  amazing  scene ;  in  the  strong  apporehensicMi  of  the  innnite 
perfections,  which  it  unftMed ;  the  doming  Stan  amg  togeUuTf 
and  aU  the  icm  of  God  ihniied  for  joy  :  while  the  Auuor  of  all 
things  beheld  the  works,  which  tus  haras  had  made,  and  pronotmc- 
ed  them  very  good.  The  praise,  begun  by  Angels,  our  first  parents 
reiterated,  on  the  first  morning  of  tneir  existence ;  and  maoe  their 
deUffhtfd  residence  vood  with  hymns  to  their  Creator.  The  first 
employment  of  Paradise,  the  first  work  done  by  man,  was  the  Wor- 
.  ehip  of  Ood.  Thus  the  dawn  of  human  esdstence  was  opened  by 
the  same  divine  emplojrment,  which  will  unceasingly  occupy  the 
everlastini^  day  of  heaven.  When  the  ccMnmand  to  revftmber  tkU 
dby  was  given,  there  were,  m  the  fnommgj  thmden^  and  liMkl* 
ningi  ;  and  a  Ifttcft  cloud!,  upon  Mount  StniM,  and  the  voice  ojihe 
trwnpei  exceeding  hudj  io  that  all  the  people  mho  were  in  the  camp 
iremiUd.  And  Mnmi  Sinai  whu  altoreAtr  on  a  emoke  §  because 
the  Lord  descended  ttpon  it  m  Jire,  ana  the  smoke  thereof  ascended 
as  the  smoke  of  afimmace^  and  the  whole  Mount  ijuaked  greatly.  In 
the  midst  of  this  amasing  grandeur,  in  the  midst  of  Diese  awfiil 
terrors,  God,  with  his  own  voice,  spoke  this  command,  and  wrote 
it  with  his  own  finger.  With  thn  example,  and  with  these  solem- 
nities, was  one  day  in  seven  consecrated  to  Jehovah. 

When  the  new  Creation  was  finished,  the  Creation  of  holiness  in 
the  soul  of  man,  the  creation  of  a  Church,  omprising  immense 
multitudes  of  immortal  minds,  as  a  holy  and  eternal  kingdom  unto 
God ;  Christ  arose  firami  the  dead  to  endless  life  and  glory,  heemmt 
ihejlrst  fruits  of  them  thai  slept,  and  their  forerunner  into  the  h^iLV- 
ens.  On  this  divine  occasion,  the  same  exalted  beings ;  who  sang 
together,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made,  and  pro 
claimed  glory  to  Ood  m  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  wM  iO' 
wards  men,  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom ;  now  renew- 
ed  their  songs,  and  entered  with  Christ  into  the  highest  heavens, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  which  invested  Sinai,  at  the  pv»* 
mulgation  or  the  law. 

On  this  day  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  truth  descended  upon  the 
Aposdes  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  baptized  them  with  fire ;  endu- 
ed them  with  inspiration,  the  gift  or  tongues,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy ;  gave  tnem  to  understand  the  Gospel  in  its  i^orioos 
mysteries;  and  enabled  them,  with  wonderful  miracles,  to  prov^ 
its  divine  origin,  and  thus  to  erect  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Ciod  in 
the  world. 

AH  these  examples,  the  most  august,  the  most  amazing,  wUdi 
the  universe  ever  beheld,  leave  their  whole  weight,  their  iafimle 
autho«ity,  upon  this  institution.  Every  Christian,  therefore,  while 
he  keeps  the  Sabbath  holy  unto  God,  ought,  in  order  to  qoitk* 
en  himself  in  his  duty,  to  remember,  that  on  this  sacred  day  God 
rested ;  that  his  Redeemer  rested;  that  the  Spirit  of  Grace  de- 
scended ;  and  that  angels  repeatedly  united  together  in  enraptured 
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praise*  Nor  ought  he,  in  any  wise,  to  fomt  that  no  instittitioii 
can  plead  so  many,  and  so  great  thin^,  <fone  to  solemnize  and 
consecrate  it  as  holy  unto  Gra,  and  as  indispensably  binding  apon 
man. 

3.  We  leatm  frwn  tke  obstrvaiUnu  alreaJfy  nutde^  wiih  wAai  mi^ 
tions  the  Sabbath  ovght  to  be  regarded  by  %u. 

We  assemble  in  me  house  of  God,  to  glorii^  him  in  the  relicioiis 
worship  which  he  has  app<Mnted ;  to  seek  the  everlasting  l£  of 
our  own  souls;  to  obtain  and  increase  holiness  in  our  hearts;  to 
remember,  admire,  and  celebrate,  the  wonderful  woilv  of  tlie  oU 
and  new  creations,  and  the  glorious  perfections  of  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer*  What  emotions  ought  we  to  feel  while  engaced  in  this 
divine  employment?  Such,  unquestionably,  as  Angds  experi- 
enced, when  these  works  were  done,  and  these  perfie^ioiia  were 
displayed. 

Particularly,  the  Sabbath  demande  if  all  men  frofiund  RtQetemu 
and  iolemn  Awe.  All  the  things  which  have  been  mentioiied  are 
supremely  great,  subUme,  and  wonderful*  The  most  awfiil  of  all 
bemgs  is  brought  near  to  our  hearts,  and  {M-esents  himself  before 
our  eyes,  in  manifestations  of  the  most  majestic  and  astoniahbr 
liature.  Had  we  been  present  at  the  work  of  creation,  and  heard 
the  awful  command  which  brou^t  into  being  the  inunense  mass  of 
original  elements ;  had  we  seen  the  light  at  the  bidding  of  die 
great  Workman,  disclose,  and  involve  the  formless  confusion ;  the 
sea  and  the  dry  land  separate ;  the  grass,  the  herbs,  and  the  trees, 
instantaneously  arise,  and  clothe  the  earth  in  one  universal  robe  of 
life  and  beauty ;  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  lidited  up  in  the 
heavens ;  the  various  animals  filling  the  world  with  living  oeinn ; 
and  man  the  lord,  the  crown,  and  the  glory  of  the  whole,  fonMd  a 
rational  and  immortal  being,  to  understand,  enjoy,  and  cdebrate, 
the  divine  work :  could  we  nave  fiuled  to  experience  the  most  pro- 
found awe,  amid  this  complication  of  infinite  wonders,  and  to  glo- 
rify the  great  Author  of  them  with  that  fear  of  the  Lord,  whm  is 
the  beginning  ofwisdoml 

Had  we  again  been  present  at  the  Crucifixion  of  our  dvine 
Redeemer,  and  beheld  the  earth  tremble,  the  rocks  rend,  the  veil 
of  the  temple  part  asunder,  the  graves  open,  the  saints  arise,  and 
the  sun  hide  his  face  in  darkness ;  had  we  accompanied  hitf  body 
to  the  tomb,  and  watched  the  descent  of  the  Angel,  the  convul- 
sions of  the  second  earthauake,  the  lightnings  which  streamed 
from  his  countenance,  and  tne  swooning  of  the  guards  who  kept 
the  sepulchre ;  had  we  seeA  our  Lord  resume  his  life,  come  forth 
firom  the  grave  to  his  doubting,  trembling  disciples  ;  had  we 
seen  him  rise  from  the  earth,  enter  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  of 
plory,  and,  with  a  solemn  and  magnificent  progress,  ascend  to  the 
heavens ;  must  not  the  same  awful  emotions  nave  been  instinctively 
renewed? 
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But  all  these  thinss,  this  sacred  day,  this  divine  festival,  places 
before  our  eyes.  If^  at  the  same  time,  we  further  remember,  that 
we  are  in  the  house  of  Grod ;  that  hither  he  comes  to  meet  os  on 
designs  of  infinite  love ;  to  for^ve  our  sins,  to  renew,  receive,  and 
save  our  souls ;  that  we  stand  oefore  him  as  sinners,  as  apostates, 
condemned,  ruined,  helpless,  and,  in  ourselves,  hopeless,  also ; 
that  we  are  suppliants  f(^  mere  mercy,  dependent  on  me  obedience 
of  another,  and  without  any  righteousness  of  our  own;  must  we 
not  feel  our  littleness  and  our  guilt  ?  Must  we  not,  instinctively, 
lay  our  hands  on  our  mouths,  and  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  and  cry. 
^'  iJnclean  T'  Can  we  (ail  to  fear  that  glorious  and  ftarful  ffiome, 
Jbhovah,  out  Qoi? 

This  emotion  every  thing  in  the  Scriptures  conspires  to  improve 
and  strengthen.  The  Law  of  God,  with  all  its  conunands,  promises 
and  threatemngs,  its  divine  rewards  and  amazing  penstlties ;  the 
Grospel,  with  its  solenm  establishment  of  the  Law,  its  remedies  for 
the  unperfections  of  the  Law,  as  the  means  of  life  for  sinners,  its 
glorious  invitations,  supreme  allurements,  and  heavenly  promises ; 
conspire  with  infinite  force  to  persuade  us  to  ftat  the  Lord  our 
Godj  and  to  tremble  at  his  word*  He,  who  is  thoughtless  and  irrev- 
erent here,  ousht  to  have  considered  how  he  would  have  felt  amid 
the  thunders,  the  lightnings,  the  earthquake,  the  sound  of  Uie  tmm- 

S^t,  and  the  flame  of  devouring  fire,  irom  which  the  Creator  said, 
emember  the  Sabbath  da^j  to  keep  it  holy.  To  this  man,  more  than 
to  almost  any  other  sinner,  is  addressed  that  humbling  rebuke, 
Tke  ox  knomethhii  owners  .and  the  aes  hie  maeter'e  crib  ;  bui  brael 
doth  not  know  ;  my  people  doth  not  coneider. 

At  the  same  time,  tke  Sabbath  is  to  be  regarded  with  peeuUar 
Jog. 

All  things  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  are  not  only  solemn,  but  joy- 
ful, thinss.    At  the  Creation,  a  new  Universe  started  up  into  be- 
ing :  ana  life,  reason,  virtue,  and  inmiortality,  were  given  to  an 
endless  multitude  of  creatures.    At  the  New  &eation,  an  endless 
multitude  of  perishing  sinners,  destined  to  eternal  sin  and  eternal 
wo,  were  recalled  fiK»n  the  melancholy  regions  of  death  and  de- 
pravity to  immortal  holiness,  life,  and  glory.  On  these  stupendous 
occasions  all  the  Sone  of  Ood  ehouiedfor  jov.     We  are  still  more 
interested  in  the  last  of  them,  than  they  could  be :  for  we  are  the 
miserable  beings,  who  are  redeemed,  and  saved.    On  the  Sab- 
bath, the  great  body  of  the  Church  has  been  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  and  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  glory.    On 
the  first  SabcAth,  upon  which  began  the  great  .work  of  erecting 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world  by  the  Apostles,  three  thowmi 
eouliwere  added  unto  the  Lord.    On  the  first  Sabbath,  the  Apostles 
were  baptized  with  the  Hofy  Cthoeij  and  wiihSrej  and  divmdy  em^ 
powerra  to  spread  salvation  through  the  world.    On  the  Sabbath, 
the  souls  of  men  have  ever  since  been  flocking  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  taldng  possession  of  imnxNrtality.    The  Sabbath  has 
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l)ecii  the  great  means  of  preaenring  that  kin^dcMii.  To  the  Sab- 
bath it  18  owing,  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  are  now  heard  ia 
this  desolate  world.  To  the  Sabbath  it  is  owing,  diat  in  this  land, 
tiiiere,  ever  since  the  deluge,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  howlifl|p 
of  wild  beasts,  the  war-screams  of  savages,  or  the  groans  of  tor* 
tore  and  death,  now  through  a  thousand  Churches  is  weekly  re* 
sounded  the  music  of  heaven,  and  the  proclamation  of  life  eternal 
tb  mankind.  The  Sabbath  is  appropriatelv  the  aeceoted  time;  it  is 
eminently  the  day  of  salvation.  To  the  Sabbath  wiU  our  salvatkm 
be  owed,  if  we  attain  salvation.  On  the  Sabbath,  all  Christian 
assemblies  meet  to  ofier  up  their  humble  prayers ;  to  send  up  their 
hymns  of  praise  to  their  thther  who  is  in  heaven;  to  teach,  and  re- 
ceive, Ihe  words  of  etetttal  life  ;  to  be  baptized  m  the  name  of  lAa 
fhtkrr^  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost ;  and  to  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  their  crucified  Redeemer.  On  the  Sabbath,  tba 
Christian  worid  bears,  in  this  manner,  no  unhappy  resemblance  dT 
heaven ;  and  a  little  part  of  the  melancholy  hours  of  time  becomes 
a  fair  image  of  the  pure  and  never-ending  Sabbath  beyond  thcf 
grave. 

With  these  deliffhtful  things  in  view,  can  we  fail  to  unite  with 
the  Chmrch  of  the  first'hfrm^  and  the  innumeraUe  cotnpany  ^AngeU^ 
and  repeat  and  respond  dieir  divine  exultation  ?  Shall  not  our 
sons  bear  an  humble  unison  with  theirs?  Shall  not  the  joy  which 
they  feel  on  the  great  business  of  this  day,  the  repentance  and  re- 
turn of  sinners,  nnd  a  welcome  admission  to  our  hearts?  Shall  we 
not  rejoice  in  Him  that  made  U9;  shall  not  the  children  ofZimaho 
jojffiil  in  their  King  ? 

\ioA  on  this  day  rejoiced  over  the  creation,  which  his  hands  had 
made.  Angels  rejoiced  in  the  wonders  of  the  work,  and  in  the 
divine  Workman.  Christ  rejoiced  over  the  Church,  whidi  he  re- 
deemed with  his  own  blood.  Heaven  has  rejoiced  at  every  return 
of  this  delightful  season ;  and  renewed  its  transports  over  all  the 
sons  of  Adam,  whc^  this  day  has  with  divine  eflocacy  raised  from 
death  to  life.  The  Lord  Ood  is  now  our  Sw^  and  our  SkieUL 
Now  he  gives  grace  and  glory.  This  day  Ke  miihkoUs  no  good 
thing  from  them  that  tMtlk  %frighthf.  Let  mortals  behold  these 
things  with  wonder  and  gratulation;  and  anticipate  the  pure  and 
permanent  transports  of  the  everlasting  Sabbath  in  the  heavens. 

Nor  is  this  holy  day  to  he  less  regarded  wUh  Crratitude. 

All  the  benevolent  thines,  which  God  has  done  for  us,  this  day 
brings  before  our  eyes*  Our  being,  our  daily  blessinp,  our  Re- 
diemptiop,  our  Salvation,  the  resumed  character  of  MJines%  the 
title  to  endless  life,  the  final  escape  from  sin  and  misery,  this  heav- 
enly season  proclaims  with  an  unceasing  voice.  At  this  seasoui 
Ood  comes  oown  to  dwell  among  men,  devested,  with  respect  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  receive  him,  of  the  awful  firowns  of  an  cf- 
fimded  Judge,'  clothed  with  the  smiles  of  an  eternal  bene&ctOTt  and 
adorned  wuh  the  endearing  titles  of  the  Father^  the  RedeemtTi 
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and  the  Saoctifier,  of  man.  Here,  the  calls  to  ^titude  are  all 
united.  The  blessings  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  tune  and  eternity, 
here  invite  us  lo  love,  and  praise,  the  Author  of  all  our  merdes. 
Can  we  iail  lo  rmdtr  to  him  msewrdmg  to  hii  ientfits  f  Can  we  &il^ 
this  day  to  ascribe  bUiting^  tmd  hanouTf  and  glorjfj  tmd  pvmtr^ 
to  IBm  that  tUitik  on  tiu  lArone,  and  to  tlu  Lamb^  for  ever  and 
tfter* 

4.  ihm  mtghi  ike  Ckritiian  Chtreh  to  bteee  Oodfor  this  /kfli- 
hdion* 

To  this  Institution  we  owe  for  the  ereater  part  of  the  spiritual 
blessings,  which  we  enjoy ;  and  in  a  nig^  sense,  we  owe  them  alL 
But  for  this  day,  we  should  neither  have  sought,  nor  secured,  eter* 
nal  life :  for  where  no  Sabbath  is,  there  is  no  religion.  But  tat 
this  day,  earthly  things  would  have  engrossed  all  our  thoughts. 
Honour,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  are  the  real  Syrens,  which  charm 
mankind  to  shipwreck  and  death.  To  their  songs  the  ear  of  man 
is  by  nature  attuned,  and  the  heart  beats  in  regular  response. 
But  for  this  day,  the  world,  as  a  canker,  would  rust,  corrupt,  and 
consume  all  the  disposidon  to  pie^,  and  all  the  hopes  of  heaven. 
The  soul  would  be  oenumbed.  Religion  would  die.  God  would 
be  forgotten.  The  death  of  Christ  would  be  vain.  Mankind, 
would  cease  to  be  saved :  and  heaven  would  fail  of  her  destined 
inhabitants.  How  desolate  the  prospect !  How  strongly  would 
this  world  resemble  the  regions  of  final  despair ;  where  no  Sab- 
bath dawns ;  where  no  prayers  nor  praises  ascend ;  no  sermons 
proclaim  pardon  and  peace  to  sinners ;  the  voice  of  mercy  never 
sounds ;  and  the  smiles  of  fcnrgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying 
love  never  illumine  the  dreary  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

All  things,  pertaining  to  salvation,  are  social  things ;  thines  of 
^neral  partiapadon  and  powerful  sympathy.  They  exist  chiefly 
m  multitudes.  Without  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  could  exist  at  alL  Not  where  one  is  employed  in  reli- 
gious worship,  merely,  nor  principally ;  but  where  two  or  ^rte 
are  met  togeih^in  the  name  rfChiist ;  is  hilB  pesence  promised. 
Not  in  the  closet,  the  rpcess,  or  the  solitude,  out  on  Zioti,  whither 
the  tribesgo  tp,  has  the  Lord  commanded  the  Uustng,  even  life 
for  evermore* 

5.  What  an  illustrious  type  is  the  &ii&4l&,  of  the  everlasting  rest^ 
aifovecf  b}f  the  Children  ofOod! 

llie  Sabbath  is  a  rest  firom  sin,  business,  and  pleasure ;  a  day, 
in  which  God  is  worshipped,  divine  knowledge  improved,  and 
holiness  attained  and  increased ;  a  day,  in  which  saints  delight- 
fiilly  commune,  and  joyfully  celebrate  the  wonders  of  Creation, 
and  the  sublimer  wonders  of  Redemption.  On  the  Sabbath,  God 
is  peculiarly  present,  reconciled,  forgiving,  and  sanctifying ;  and 
the  spirit  of  truth  eminently  communicates  comfortable  evidence 
of  divine  love,  whispers  peace,  and  inspires  joy.  The  Sabbath 
is,  therefore,  the  day  of  nope  and  consolation,  of  enyoyment  and 
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triumph ;  the  foretaste  of  heaven ;  the  entrance  to  the  g^orioos  as- 
sembly of  the  blessed. 

The  future  rest  of  the  children  of  God  is  divinel|r  formed  of 
these  delightful  ingredients.  Here  eternal  peace  begms  its  undis- 
turbed reign  over  all  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  Here,  im- 
mortal minds  are  consummated  in  Uiat  holiness,  which  is  Uu  itiutgt 
of  the  heavenly  Adam.  Here,  those  minds,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  holiness,  with  exalted  firiendship,  and  pure  unbosomed  inter- 
course, commence  their  everlasting  joy.  Here,  Godis  allinall. 
Here,  he  unveils  his  fiace,  and  discloses  the  smiles  of  infinite  love 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first  bom.  And  here,  the  Lambj  the  glory 
pf  Chdj  and  the  light  of  heaven,  illumines  all  their  thoughts,  quick- 
ens all  their  affections,  feedi  them  wiih  limng  breadf  leaii  thtm  to 
fowUains^of  living wattrSf  and  amakmt inio  transport^  thnrUffmuu 
ofnner^mdingpr&iie. 
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The  fimrjirit  Commandi  of  the  Decalogue  enjoin  those  which 
are  called  the  Duties  of  Piety*  These  were  written  on  the  first  ta- 
ble ;  and  were  summed  up  by  Mosesj  and  by  Christ,  in  this  general 
one :  Thau  ehalt  lave  the  Lard  thy  Qad  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all 
thy  sauly  with  all  thy  mind,  amd  with  all  thf  strength*  We  are  now 
entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  six  last}  directing  what  arc 
commonfy  called  the  duties  of  Morality^  or  our  duties  towards  man- 
kind. These  were  written  upon  the  second  table,  and  are  sununcd 
up  hy^hsesj  by  Christ,  and  by  St.  Paulj  in  the  second  great  com- 
mandj  styled  by  St..  James j  the  Royal  law  :  T%ou  shall  tave  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  The  first  of  these  Commands  is  the  text. 
As  a  general  preface  to  the  observations,  which  I  propose  to  make, 
successively,  on  these  Commands,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
they  are  umversally  to  be  extended  according  to  the  interpretation! 

fiven  by  our  Saviour  of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
lount.  In  commenting  on  the  farmer  of  these,  Christ  teaches  us, 
that  to  be  angry  with  our  brother  without  a  cause,  to  say  unto  him 
Bacoj  or  thou  fool,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  command. 
In  commenting  on  the  seventh,  he  declares  that  whosoever  looketh 
on  a  woman,  to  lust  after  her,  the  same  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her,  already,  in  his  heart.  Generally,  all  these  precepts  are  io  be 
considered  su  directing  our  duty,  in  ail  respects,  which  by  inference 
or  analogy,  can  be  fairh  arranged  under  them.     Accoraingly,  f to 

five  an  example)  I  shall  consider  this  command  as  regulatmg  tne 
uties,  reciprocally  owed  by  parents  and  children,  magistrates 
and  subjects,  and  by  other  classes  of  mankind  in  their  several 
relations.  That  I  am  warranted  in  this  mode  of  explaining 
these  precepts,  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the  conduct  of  our  Sav- 
iour. I  shall  only  add,  that  in  this  manner  they  have  been  gen- 
erally understood  by  divines,  and  extensively  declared  in  Cate- 
chisms :  For  example,  in  that  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  that 
of  Dr.  Nowell,  and  that  of  Kir^  Edward.  In  the  examination  of 
the  subjects,  involved  in  this  command,  I  shall  begin  with  that, 
which  IS  dUrecdy  expressed :  the  duty  or  Children  to  thkik 
Parbnts. 
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The  word  hotiourj  by  which  this  dutjr  is  here  enjoined,  is  choeen 
with  supreme  felicity ;  as  bein^  sufficiendy  comprehensivei  and 
sufficiendy  definite,  to  express  with  as  much  exactness,  as  can  easi- 
ly be  compassed,  ail  the  several  branches  of  duty,  which  parents 
can  equitably  demand  of  their  children.  Particularly,  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Christ,  commenting,  Matt.  xv«  3,  on  the  vile  fetch,  h^ 
which  the  Pharisees  released  mcir  disciples  fit>m  obedience  to  this 
precept,  to  involve  the  obligation  of  children  to  tupoort  thtir  pa- 
rents  m  ihtir  mdigenctj  ana  old  age.  It  is  also  explained  by  St. 
Paul,  as  enjoining  the  universal  obedience  of  children.  In  its  own 
primary  sense,  abo,  it  denotes  all  the  affection^  and  venersfjon, 
which  children  owe  to  their  parents^  and  which  constitute  so  exten- 
sive and  important  a  part  of  filial  piety. 

Filial  duties  are  so  numerous,  that  many  volumes  michc  be  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  only,  without  particularizing  them  alL  Within 
the  limits  prescribed  to  these  discourses,  it  is  obvious,  notUngmore 
can  be  done,  than  to  exhibit  briefly  the  prominent  things,  included 
in  this  and  the  following  precepts.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  will 
be  attempted*  According  to  this  plan,  Final  Duty  m^y  be  ad- 
vantageously comprised  under  the  following  heads. 

L  Children  are  bound  to  regard  their  parents  wiih  rtsftei  mud 
reverence  at  all  times. 

Particularly,  these  exercises  of  filial  piety  are, 
1.  To  exist  in  the  Hwughts. 

Keef^  thy  heart j  said  David  to  Solomon,  with  all  iil^tenee  f  /or 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  All  good  proceeds  from  mis  source, 
as  well  as  all  evil.  In  vain  will  children  labour  to  perform  their 
duty  in  any  other  manner,  if  they  neglect  it  in  this.  Here,  -  the 
whole  course  of  filial  pietv  begins ;  and,  if  not  commenced  here, 
will  never  be  pursued  with  any  success.  Thoughts  are  the  sool, 
the  living  principle  of  all  dutv.  Every  thing  else  is  a  lifeless  body 
without  a  soul,  a  shadow  witnout  a  substance. 

Every  child  is  bound  to  entertain  the  most  respectful  and  rev- 
erential thoughts  concerning  his  parents,  and  concerning  the  pa- 
rental character.  He  is  to  remember,  and  regard  his  parents,  as 
standing  in  the  most  venerable,  and  the  most  endearing,  of  all  earth- 
ly relations  to  him ;  as  those,  to  whom,  under  God^  he  owes  his 
l)cing,  and  the  great  mass  of  his  blessings.  He  is  to  regard  them 
as  the  persons,  to  whose  kindness,  care,  and  government,  he  has 
been  committed  by  God  himself.  He  is  to  consider  th«n  as  the 
best  of  all  friends;  the  most  affectionate,  the  most  faithful,  the 
most  confidential,  the  most  persevering,  the  most  watchful,  the  most 
unwearied. 

His  affections  towards  thetn  ought  ever  to  be  reverential,  gratefiil, 
waitn,  and  full  of  kindness.  Whatever  his  plans  or  purposes  are, 
he  ought  invariably  to  feel,  that  thev  will  be  most  safely,  and  in 
every  case  of  any  importance  should  be  regularly,  entrusted  to 
them  for  advice  and  direcdon.     Parents,  unless  when  under  the 
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immediate  inflaence  of  some  strong  passion  or  prejudicei  venT 
rarely  oppose^  of  design,  the  real  interests  of  their  children*  Al- 
most all  the  counsels,  injunctions,  and  reproofs,  wluch  they  give, 
and  which  the  children  at  times  consider  as  unkmd,  are  given,  in** 
tentionally  at  least,  for  their  good;  and  ought  to  be  regarded  only 
in  this  manner.  Children  are  bound  to  fix  in  their  minds  a  habit- 
ual sense  of  the  superior  station,  and  wisdom,  of  their  parents,  and 
of  their  own  inferiority  in  ftU  these  respects*  Their  tnourhts  wd 
affections  towards  them  ought,  universally,  to  spring  from  this  sense 
of  their  superiority :  a  superiority,  originated  by  the  creating  hand 
of  God,  and  consummated  by  his  most  holy  law.  To  this  sen^e 
ought  all  their  views  to  be  conformed.  The  beginnings  of  irrev* 
erence,  the  first  tendencies  towards  disadvantageous,  hght,  disre- 
spectfiil  apprehensions  concerning  them,  they  are  bound  to  crush 
in  the  bud,  and  to  cultivate  with  watchful  care  every  affectionate 
and  respectful  emotion. 

By  the  Providence  of  God  it  is  firequently  brought  to  pass,  that 
parents  are  in  humble  life ;  uneducated ;  ignorant ;  little  regarded 
by  the  world ;  irreligious ;  not  unfrequenuy  openly  vicious,  and 
sometimes  plainly  scandalous.  Here,  filial  piety,  it  must  be  ac* 
knowledged,  becomes  a  harder  task;  and  especially  in  the  last 
mentioned  cases,  is  attended  vrith  serious  difficulty  in  its  various 
duties.  Children  are,  however,  to  remember,  that  God  has  given 
even  the  children  of  such  parents' no  dispensation,  with  respect  to 
their  filial  duties.  The  Command  in  the  text  is  addressed  to  them 
no  less  absolutely  than  to  other  children*  As  their  case  is  more 
difficult ;  they  are  required  to  make  more  careful  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertions ;  to  forget  the  personal  character,  and  to  remember  only 
the  parental.  The  cmldren  ma^  be  bett^  educated ;  may  know 
more  ;  may  have  better  dispositions;  and  ma^  sustain  better cb^r* 
acters.  Let  them  remember,  that  to  God  in  the  first  place,  aiid 
ordinarily,  to  these  very  parents  in  the  second,  they  owe  th^s^ 
blessings :  and  let  diem  show  their  gratitude,  their  superior  \mder» 
standing,  to  the  eye  of  Him,  from  whom  they  derive  their  all,  hj 
cultivating  the  sentiments  which  I  have  uived,  and  by  resisting  e^ 
fectually  those  which  I  have  condenmeo.  He  who  gave  fliem 
parents,  he  who  made  them  children,  he  who  said  to  them,  Hcnowr 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  j  has  an  indisputable  ri^ht  to  require  this 
conduct  at  their  f^nds.  If  the  duty  is  difficult ;  it  is  {proportional* 
ly  excellent,  honourable,  and  lovely. 

3.  The  same  exercises  of  filial  piety  are  to  be  manifested  in  th$ 
Words  of  children* 

The  words,  uttered  by  children,  which  respect  their  parents  in 
any  manner,  are  to  eorrespond  with  the  thou^nts,  which  nave  bew- 
here  recommended,  and,  if  effectual  care  is  taken  to  make  thfs 
thoughts  right,  the  words  will  be  right  of  course* 

When  chilch^n  speak  to  their  pai^nts,  they  are  required  ever 
to  speak  modestly,  submissively,  and  respectfitlly.     Whatever 
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opinions  ohildren  may  entertain,  which  may  difier  from  those  of 
theil>  parents  in  any  case,  it  is  their  duty  to  propose  with  humility, 
meekness,  and  respect.  They  are  to  address  Uiem,  not  a£  dispu- 
tants ;  not  as  ecuials ;  but  as  children ;  as  modest  inferiors.  Both 
their  words,  and  their  manner  of  uttering  thom,  should  bear  une- 
qufrvboal  evidence,  that  they  are  conscious  of  this  character. 

When  childreR  speak  of  their  parents  to  others,  they  are  bound 
to  speak  with  the  most  exact  caution,  and  with  similar  respect ; 
and  never  to  say  any  thing  concerning  them,  which  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  say  to  them,  when  presenL  It  is  their  duty  invaria- 
bly to  endeavour,  so  far  as  truth  and  propriety  will  admit,  to  ren- 
der the  character  of  their  parents  respectable  in  die  eyes  of  others* 
T%e  faults  of  their  parents  it  is  their  duty  to  conceal  \  their  excel- 
lencies always  readily  to  acknit ;  and  to  experience,  and  manifest, 
their  satisfaction,  when  others  admit  them.  They  are  not  indeed 
to  boast  of  the  good  qualities  of  their  parents ;  as  they  are  not  to 
boast  of  any  thing  else ;  but  with  modesty  and  prc^nety  to  wel- 
come Aem,  when  mentioned  by  others ;  and,  when  they  have  a 
becominfl^-  occasion,  to  speak  of  them  themselves. 

Sometimes  children  are  compelled  to  the  mortification  of  hear- 
ing their  parents  ill  spoken  of  by  others.  Their  duty  then  requires 
thete,  whenever  they  can  do  it  with  success,  to  repel  the  ungener- 
ous attack,  and  to  defend  the  character  of  their  parents.  If  this 
is  not  in  their  power ;  they  are  bound  to  manifest  their  indigna- 
tion and  disgust,  by  such  declarations  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
demands  ;  and  at  least  to  prevent  themselves  from  the  pain,  and 
mi^kief,  produced  by  sucn  conversation,  by  withdrawing  finally, 
fiXHii  persons  of  this  unreasonable  and  abusive  character 

9«  Thfi  same  spirit  aughi  to  appear  in  all  the  Deportment  of 
Children. 

The  deportment  of  children,  when  their  parents  are  present, 
ought  to  exhibit  every  mark  of  respect.  The  honour,  rcquiredin 
th^^t^xt,  odght,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  be  here  invariably  render- 
ei^  without  Qualification,  without  reserve,  without  reluctaace. 
Ifeivjever  humble  the  station,  the  circimistances,  the  education  or 
the  manners  of  parents  may  be ;  the  child,  instead  of  discovering, 
tlMit  he  is  ashamed  of  them,  or  of  assuming  to  himself  airs  of  impor- 
ta^Kse,  is  bound  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  their  proper  supenori- 
ty ;  to  exhibit  towards  them  a  respectful  deference ;  and  always  to 
prevent,  even  a  remote  suspicion,  that  he  is  reluctant  to  give  them 
th^ir  proper  place. 

II.  Children  are  bound  to  obey  the  Commands  of  their  parents* 

That' it  is  the  province  of  parents  to  govern,  and  tbat  of  chil- 
dren to,  obey,  will  not  be  questioned.  Nor  will  it,  be  doubted, 
that  children  are  equally  hound  to  abstain  from  things,  prohibited 
by  their  parents,  as  to  perform  those,  which  they  enjoan«  Of  this 
ooedience  it  may  be  observed^ 

f ,  TJiat  it  ovftht  to  be  uniform  andfaiihfuL 
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CAtUren,  says  St*  Pmdj  obeg  yauroarents  «i  mil  things ;  fir 
ttds  is  right,  and  wtll-f  leasing  to  the  Lord.  To  the  universalky 
of  this  precept  there  is  but  one  exception  ;  and  that  is  whe^  the 
injunction  is  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God.  The  obedience  of  lit- 
tle children  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  implicit*  They  are  plainly 
incapbUe  of  directing  their  own  conduct ;  and  parents  are  appoint- 
ed by  God  himself  to  direct  it.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  p^iArent 
to  instruct  his  child  in  the  nature  of  moral  conduct,  and  the  rea- 
sonableness, and  rectitude  of  his  own  commands^  as  feat  as  the 
understanding  of  the  child  will  permit ;  and  to  give  no  commands, 
which  are  not  ameable  to  the  will  of  God  :  it  is  undoubtedly  the  ' 
duty  of  the  cinld  to  obey  every  parental  precept,  except  sudi  as 
are  of  this  nature.     To  this  nue  I  knbw  of  no  exception. 

Filial  obedience  is  commonly  rendered  without  much  difficult, 
when  parents  are  present.  £very  child  should  remember,  that 
his  obugations  to  obedience  are  not  lessened  by  their  absence ; 
that  Gm  is  then  present ;  that  he  has  required  th«n  not  to  ob^y 
with  eye-service ;  and  that  he  tecords  all  their  conduct  in  the  beek 
of  his  remembrance. 

They  are,  also,  ever  to  keep  in  mind,  that  they  ^re  required  to 
obey  mjficult  conunands,  as  well  as  those  which  are  ea^y;  thoye 
which  recjuire  much  self-denial,  labour,  and  trouble,  as  well  lis 
those  which  are  attended  only  with  pleasure ;  diose  in  which  dtfsir 
disobedience  will  never  be  detected^  as  well  as  those  in  which  it 
will  certainly  be  known.  No  other  Obedience  deserves  the  name 
of  faithful. 

3.  Filial  Obedience  ought  to  be  ready  and  cheerful. 

This  is  the  only  obedience  which  ccmimends  itself  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  or  which  is  of  any  value  in  the  sijrht  of 
God.  In  this  obedience  the  heart  is  concerned,  and  the  child  ac- 
tive. Every  thing  else,  which  goes  under  this  name,  is  constrain- 
ed ;  hypocntical ;  a  cheat ;  a  sin.  No  other  is  regarded  in  the 
Scriptures.  To  sustain  this  character,  the  ob^ience  of  childl*en 
should  be  rendered  without  opposition,  and  without  delay.  A  gredt 
part  of  the  value  of  Filial  Obedience  arises  from  the  manner,  in 
which  it  is  rendered.  God  himself  loves  the  cheerful  giver.  Afott- 
kind  have  exactly  the  same  views  of  this  subject ;  and  universally 
consider  that,  which  is  done  grudgingly,  as  fitde  better,  and  ofteti 
worse,  than  if  it  had  not  been  done  at  all. 

III.  Children  aro  bound  to  do  whatever  vaUl  reasonably  contribuie 
lo  the  happiness  of  their  parents,  whether  commanded  or  not. 

The  modes,  in  which  this  part  of  filial  duty  is  to  be  rendered, 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recite  them.  It  will  be 
suflScient  to  observe,  at  the  present  time,  that  no  filial  piety  is  more 
lovely,  or  more  accordant  with  the  text,  than  that  which  atteridtN|- 
ly  prevents  the  wants,  the  commands,  and  the  wishes,  of  pdur^ilft ; 
which  adds  to  their  comforts,  and  lessens  their  troubles,  in  li  thM- 
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Among  the  efforts,  made  by  such  a  child  in  additi(m  to  h£i  own 
dificreet  personal  conduct  and  conversationi  few  seem  belter  fitted 
to  answer  the  end  in  view,  than  inducing  persons,  possessed  of 
known  wisdom  and  piety,  especially  those  of  an  engaging  deport- 
ment, firequendy  to  visit  the  parent,  and  persuading  him  sdso  often 
Co  visit  them ;  placing  books  of  a  religious  nature,  written  in  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  manner,  within  his  reach ;  alluring  him 
rej^larfy  to  the  house  of  God,  and  to  private  religious  assen- 
bhes ;  and  introducing  without  any  apparent  design,  reugious  topics, 
especially  those  which  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  often  as  mav 
be  with  propriety.  In  my  own  view,  the  child  is  also  bound  mod- 
estly, submissively,  and  discreedy,  to  remonstrate  against  the 
visible  wickedness  of  the  parent.  1  can  see  no  reason,  which  will 
justify  a  child  in  the  omission  of  this  duty ;  although  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  attend  it,  nor  unapprised 
of  the  peculiar  delicacy,  and  prudence,  which  it  demands.  Re- 
proof, even  from  equals,  or  superiors,  requires  more  skill,  and 
care,  in  order  to  render  it  successful,  than  mil  to  the  lot  of  most 
men.    In  a  child  to  a  parent  it  must  be  sinrulariy  embarrassing. 

A  less  delicate  task,  yet  still  attended  with  many  difficulties,  lies 
in  avoiding  the  influence,  naturally  presented,  and  often  but  too 
efficaciouslv,  by  the  sentiments,  precepts,  and  examples,  of  evil 
parents.  Tlie  parental  character  is  so  venerable,  so  authoritative, 
so  endearing,  and  so  persuasive,  that  the  child,  who  escapes  its 
malignant  influence,  when  employed  to  encourage  sin,  may  well 
be  considered  as  eminently  the  object  of  the  divine  favour.    Still 
it  is  possible  ;  and  has  existed  in  multiplied  instances.   jf&ijcA  es- 
caped even  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam  ;  Htxtkiah  in  that  of  Aku; 
and  Josidh  in  that  of  Amon.  Thus,  also,  has  the  &ct  often  been  in  all 
succeeding  a^es  of  time.    Children,  therefore,  instead  of  despan^ 
ing,  should  gird  themselves  with  watchfulness  and  resolution,  suit- 
•ed  to  their  circumstances ;   should  continually,  and   fervently, 
beseech  God  to  guard  them  by  his  good  Spirit  from  the  dan- 
gers, in  which  they  stand  ;  should  watch  their  own  conduct  widi 
peculiar  anxiety;  should  seek  for  wisdom,  and  direction,  fiiom 
religious   books,   especially  from   the   Scriptures;   and   should 
Bsk  advice,  countenance,  and  assistance,  from  those  amonr  their 
friends  who  are  persons  of  piety.     The  company  of  such  per- 
sons counteracts,  in  a  manner  invaluable,  the  influence  of  evil 
example.     He  that  walketh  with  wise  men^  says  God,  shall  be 

Having  thus  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Duties  of  chil- 
dren, 1  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  several  Reasons  to  enforce 
them. 

1  •  Every  considerate  child  will  feel  his  filial  duty  strongly  urged 
by  the  Excellence  of  this  conduct^  and  the  Odiousness  of  filial 

^rnpieti/. 
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This  is  one  of  the  few  moral  subjects,  concerning  which  all  men 
are  agreed.  The  writers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries,  have 
taught  us  wilh  a  single  voice,  that  to  the  common  eye  of  mankijid, 
no  object  is  more  amiable,  or  mcNne  delightful,  than  a  dutiful  and 
virtuous  child.  This  charming  object  cotpmeads  itself,  at  finul 
view,  to  the  natural  feelings,  the  judgment,  and  the  conscience^ 
of  all  men.  It  commends  itself  at  once,  without  deliberation,  and 
without  doubt.  It  has  commended  itself  to  persons  of  everv  char- 
acter, ii>  every  age,  and  in  every  country.  It  is  esteemca :  it  is. 
loved.  The  affection  which  it  excites,  and-  the  reputation,  which 
it  produces,  are  sincete,  solid,  and  permanent*  Nothip^  mor^ 
certainty  generates  esteem:  nothing  more  uniformlv  creates  viendeu 
It  is  a  kind  of  glory,  surroaiiding  the  chUd,  wnerever  he  goesp, 
seen,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  bv  all  men,  and  conferring  a  distinc- 
tion, otherwise  unattainaUe.  All  persons  presage  well  of  such  a 
child :  and  he  is  expected,  of  course,  to  fill  every  station,  to  which 
hk  talents  are  suitea,  with  propriety,  and  honour. 

An  undutifiil  child,  on  the  contrary,  brandi»  his  own  character 
with  odiousness  and  infamy.  No  person  sees  him,  or  thinks  of 
him,  without  pain  and  dis^st.  No  parent  is  willing,  that  his  own 
children  should  become  his  companions.  Tb^  vilest  persons  re- 
gard him  with  contempt  and  abhorrence ;  the  best,  with  pity  and 
indignation.  A  parent,  on  his  death-bed,  hardly  knows  how  to  ask 
a  blessing  (or  him :  and  those,  who  survive,  are  still  mgre  imable 
to  believe  it  will  descend  upon  his  head. 

2.  Connderate  children  mill  find  another  powerful  reason  for 
filial  duty  in  ihe  Pleasure^  which  it  gives  their  parents* 

Nothing,  which  takes  place  in  human  life^ creates  a  higher,  more 
genuine,  or  more  unmingled,  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  parents,  than 
the  pious  and  dutiful  conduct  of  their  children.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible, that  a  child  should  form  adeauate  conceptions  of.  the  de- 
light, wUch  such  conduct  awakens  in  tne  parental  heart.  Experi- 
ence only.can  completely  teach  the  nature  of  this  emotion.  Stilli 
children  cahinot  but  know,  that  their  parents  in  this  manner  find 
exquisite  enjoyment ;  nor  can  they  be  ignorant,  that  to  produce  it 
is  one  of  their  own  chief  blessings,  as  well  as  one  of  their  indispen- 
sable duties.  Filial  Piety  is  a  continual  feast ;  an  ample  reward 
for  every  parental  care,  toil,  watching,  anxietv,  and  prayer.  It 
sweetens  all  the  bitterness  of  human  life ;  and  adds  an  exquisite 
relish  to  every  comfort.  The  burdens  of  life  it  makes  light  and* 
easy ;  and  is  the  most  supporting  stay,  on  this  side  of  heaven,  to  the 
weary  steps  of  declining  age. 

An  undutiful  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  broken  reed,  on  whichj. 
tf"  a  man  lean,  it  shall  thrust  through  his  handy  and  pierce  him*  jS\ 
foolish  son  is  a  AeavmcM  alike  to  his  father  and  his  mother^  a  spot? 
on  their  character;  a  trial  of  their  patience ;  a  blast  upon  their 
hopes ;  a  nuisance  to  their  family ;  and  a  thorn  in  their  hearts. 
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3.  The  demands  of  Chratihtde  present  a  combinatum  of  such  rea- 
sons to  every  stick  chUd^for  the  same  conduct* 

Parental  love  is  unrivalled  by  any  affection  of  the  human  breast 
in  its  strength,  its  tenderness,  its  patience,  its  permanency,  aod  its 
cheerful  self-deniah  The  labours  which  it  undergoes,  and  the 
willingness  with  which  it  undergoes  them,  are  unexampled  in  the 
concerns  of  man.  No  other  aficction  toils  with  the  same  readiness 
and  patience,  or  voluntarily  encounters  the  same  watchings,  cares, 
pains,  and  anxieties.  None  prompts  so  many  prayers :  none 
awakens  so  many  tears.  Most  of  human  life,  after  we  arrive  at 
adult  age,  is  spent  in  providing  for  the  wants,  alleviating  the  suf> 
ferings,  removmg  the  diseases,  furnishing  the  education,  guarding 
the  conduct,  securing  the  safety,  accomplishing  the  settlement, 
and  promoting  the  salvation^  of  children.  More  is  done  bjr  pa- 
rents, and  daily  done,  than  children  can  ever  reaUze,  until  they  are 
called  to  do  tne  same  things  for  their  own  offspring.  All,  at  the 
same  tinxe,  are  efforts  of  tenderness  merely.  These  effbrts  are 
almost  without  number;  this  tenderness  aunost  without  degree* 
What  child,  who  remembers  that  he  is  indebted  to  his  parents  for 
his  being,  and  under  God  for  almost  everv  blcssine  which  he  en* 
joys,  for  almost  aU  that  he  is,  and  almost  all  that  he  nas,  can  &il  to 
feel,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  the  utmost,  which  he  can  do  in  the 
proper  course  of  filial  piety,  is  an  imperfect  requital  for  such  auc- 
tions, and  such  blessings,  as  these  ?  That  there  are  such  beings  I 
am  reluctantly  compelled  to  confess.  Children  they  ought  not  to 
be  called.     They  are  unworthy  of  the  name.     They  are  moDstroas 

Sroductions,  out  of  the  course  of  nature  ;  and,  like  all  such  pro- 
uctions,  fill  the  mind  only  with  loathing  and  horror.  Let  such 
children  remember,  that  thev  are  objects  of  still  more  abhorrence 
to  God,  than  to  men.  Let  them  remember,  that  this  ^at  and  aw- 
ful Being,  who  has  styled  himself  the  Father  of  mankmd^  and  who 
has  imaged  his  own  tenderness  for  his  creatures  by  that  of  a  fiither 
to  his  children,  will,  at  the  final  day,  vindicate  the  parentaJ  rights  in 
a  terrible  manner  by  inflicting  the  severest  punishment  o«  undutifol 
children. 

4.  The  great  Advantages  of  filial  piety  present  strong  reasons 
for  the  practice  of  it  to  children  of  every  character. 

Of  the  text  St.  Paul  observes,  when  enjoining  the  duties  of  it 
upon  the  children  of  the  Ephesian  Christians,  that  it  is  the  first 
Commandment  with  promise.  Accordingly,  he  iu*ges  their  obe- 
dience to  it  upon  the  very  groimd  of  this  promise,  mat  their  days 
also  might  be  long  upon  the  land^  which  the  Lord  their  God  had  giv* 
en  them.  This  promise,  therefore,  to  such  an  extent,  that  an  Apos- 
tle thought  proper  to  urge  it  upon  the  Ephesian  Christians,  extends 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  promises  to  the  Jewsj  in  most  instances,  an- 
nounced temporal  blessings  only.  Those,  which  are  made  to 
Christians,  chiefly  convey  spiritual  blessings.  But  that,  which  is 
contained  in  the  text,  conveys  temporal  blessings  also.     In  con- 
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versing  with  the  plain  people  of  this  country,  distinguished  for 
their  good  sense,  and  Careful  observation  of  facts,  I  nave  found 
them,  to  a  great  extent,  firmly  persuaded  of  the  verification  of  this 

}>romise  in  our  own  da vs ;  and  ready  to  produce  a  variety  of  proofs 
rom  cases,  in  which  they  have  seen  the  blessing  realized.  Their 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  mine ;  and  with  their  experience  my  own 
1ms  coincided. 

Indeed,  no  small  measure  of  prosperity  seems  ordinarily  mter- 
woven  wiih  a  course  of  filial  piety.  The  comfort  which  it  insures 
to  parents,  the  harmony  which  it  produces  in  the  family,  the  peace 
which  it  yields  to  the  conscience,  are  all  essential  ingredients  of 
happiness.  To  these  it  adds  the  approbation  of  every  beholder, 
the  possession  of  a  fair  and  lasting  reputation ;  the  confidence, 
and  good- will  of  every  worthy  man ;  and,  of  consequence,  an  op- 
portunity  of  easily  gaining  those  usefiil  employments,  which  wor- 
thy men  have  to  give.  Beyond  this,  it  naturally  associates  with 
itself  that  temperance,  moderation,  and  sobriety,  which  furnish  a 
solid  foundation  for  health  and  long  life.  In  my  own  apprehen- 
sion, however,  these  are  not  all  its  blessings.  I  do  not  oelieve, 
that  miracles  are  wrought  for  its  reward.  iTeither  will  I  say,  that 
purer  gales  breathe,  to  preserve  its  health ;  nor  that  softer  suns 
arise,  or  more  timely  rams  descend^  to  mature  its  harvests ;  nor 
that  more  propitious  winds  blow,  to  waft  its  ships  home  in  safety. 
But  I  will  say,  that  on  the  tide  of  providence  multiplied  blessings 
are  borne  into  its  possession,  at  seasons  when  they  are  unexpect- 
ed, in  wa3rs  unforeseen,  and  by  means  unproviaed  by  its  own 
forecast,  which  are  often  of  high  importance ;  which  altogether, 
constitute  a  rich  proportion  of  prosperity ;  and  which,  usually,  are 
not  found  by  persons  of  the  contrary  character.    . 

At  the  same  time,  those,  who  act  well  as  children,  almost  of 
coarse  act  well  as  men  and  women ;  and  thus  have  taken,  without 
design,  the  cion  of  happiness  from  the  parental  stock,  and  grafted 
it  upon  other  stems,  which  bear  firuit  abundantly  to  themselves* 
Here,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Watts, 

"It  revives,  and  bears 

A  train  of  blessings  for  their  hein.^ 

It  is  also  never  lo  be  forgotten,  that  filial  piety,  if  derived  from 
an  evangelical  source,  is  entitled  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  in 
the  present  world,  and  lo  the  everlasting  blessings  of  the  world 
to  come. 

5.  The  Declarations  of  God  concerning  this  important  sutjectj 
/wmiih  reasons  at  once  alluring  and  awful^  for  the  exercise  of  filial 

The  text  is  an  illustrious  example  of  this  nature,  of  the  most 
persuasive  kind.  Deut  xxi.  18,  gives  us  a  terrible  one  concern- 
ing the  stubborn  and  rebellious  son.     The  eye,  says  ^gur^  that 
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$noeketh  at  kis  father ,  tmd  rtfiutth  to  ohty  his  fnoth^r,  the  ravem  of 
the  valley  shall  pick  it  autj  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  ii« 

One  of  the  most  interesting  accounts  of  this  subject  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  it  has  struck  my  mind,  is  exhibited  in  the 
3dth  Chapter  of  Jeremiah.  Jonadaby  the  son  of  RechnAj  command* 
ed  his  children,  and  their  posterity,  neither  to  drink  mne,  nor  to 
hudd  houses  J  nor  to  sow  seea^  nor  to  plant  vin^ardsj  hU  to  dmeU  m 
tenJts  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Kechabites  obeyed  his 
voice ;  and,  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  had,  for  three  hundred  years, 
lived  in  the  manner  which  their  Ancestor  enjoined.  As  a  reward 
of  their  filial  obedience,  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  sent  unto  the 
Rechabites  with  this  remaricable  message.  7%us  saitk  Jkhovah 
of  hosts  J  the  God  of  Israel ;  because  ye  have  obeyed  the  command' 
ment  of  Jonadabj  your  father j  and  kqtt  all  his  preceatsj  and  done 
according  to  all  that  he  hath  commanded  you;  therefore  thus  saitk 
Jbhovah  of  hostsj  the  God  of  Israel,  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechabj 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever. 

6.  T%e  Example  of  Christ  is  a  reason,  of  the  highest  tmporf,  to 
eompe/  the  exercise  of  filial  piety  ^ 

'Hiis  wonderful  person,  notwithstanding  his  great  and  glorious 
character,  and  sublime  destination,  was  the  fmrest  specimen  of 
obedience  to  parents,  ever  seen  in  the  present  world.  Let  chil- 
dren remember,  that,  if  they  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christy  tkqare 
none  of  his.  He  was  subject  to  his  parents,  as  a  child  of  their  fam- 
ily, until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  forgot  not,  when  he  hung 
on  the  cross,  to  provide  an  effectual  support  and  protection  {or  his 
Mother.  Let  all  children  remember,  when  they  are  weary  of  la- 
bouring for  their  parents,  that  Christ  laboured  for  his  ;  when  they 
are  impatient  of  their  commands,  that  Christ  cheerfully  obeyed; 
when  they  are  reluctant  to  provide  for  their  parents,  that  Qurist 
forgot  himself,  and  providea  for  his  mother,  amid  the  agonies  of 
crucifixion.  The  affectionate  language  of  tUs  Divine  example  to 
every  child  is,  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise* 
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wUl  tMf  depart  Jr§m  it. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Dm* 
ties  of  Children,  f  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Duties  ef 
Parents.  This,  also,  I  must  consider  in  a  very  summary  manner, 
notwithstanding  ^e  copiousness,  and  importance,  of  the  subject. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  parents  are  directed  to  train  %p 
iheir  children  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go :  and,  to  encourr 
age  them  to  this  duty,  a  promise  is  given,  that  their  children,  if 
trained  in  this  way,  mil  not  depart  from  it.  The  word,  train,  orii- 
ginally  denotes  to  draw  along  oy  a  regular  and  steady  course  ofex^ 
ertions  ;  and  is,  hence,  verj  natui%dly  U3ed  to  sisnifv  dramingfrom 
one  action  to  another  by  persuasions,  promises  anu  other  efforts,  conr 
tinuall^  repeated.  In  a  loose  and  general  sense,  therefore,  it  may 
easily  mclude  all  the  duties  of  Parents  to  their  children. 

The  way  in  which  a  child  should  go,  is  undoubtedly  the  way, 
in  which  it  is  best  for  him  to  go,  with  respect  both  to  his  temporal 
and  etem^  well-beings 

These  duties  are  customarily,  and  justly,  distributed  under  thftt 
heads: 

The  Maintenance; 

The  Elducation  ;  and, 

The  Settlement ;  of  Children. 

The  Maintenance  of  Children  must  unquestionably  be  such,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents  will  admit,  consistently  with  the 
dictates  of  prudence ;  and  such  as  will  secure  comfort  to  their 
children.  Their  food  and  raiment,  their  emplojpients  and  nrati* 
fications,  ought  to  be  all  such,  as  to  promote  their  health.  They 
are  carefiilly  to  be  nuned  in  sickness,  and  guarded  from  danger. 
Their  enjoyments  of  every  kind  ought  invanably  to  be  innocent ; 
reasonable  in  their  number  and  degree  %  evident  testimonies  of 
parental  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  parental  affection ;  such  as  »hA\ 
prevent  them  from  suffering  unnecessary  mortification  ;  and  such 
as  shall  not  flatter  pride,  foster  avarice,  or  encourage  slodi  or  sen^ 
suality.  They  ought  also  to  be  such,  as  to  place  them  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  children  of  other  discreet  parents  in  iBimilar 
circumstances. 

The  education  of  children  involves  their  Jhtlmdiofi,  smd  Got  em- 
rnenl. 

The  Instruction  of  dUMren  includes, 
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T%e  TTiingi,  which  they  art  to  he  Umghi ;  and, 

TV  Manner  of  teachmg  them. 

Tht  Thmgi^  which  ChUdrtn  art  to  ht  taughi^  may  be  distribiited 
under  the  two  heads  of  Natural  Knomltdgt;  and  Moral  Kmam' 
Uift. 

Jfaiural  Knowltdgt  includes, 

I.  Their  Learning. 

By  this  I  intend  every  thingj  which  they  are  to  gtm  from  boob  ; 
whether  it  be  Leamin^y  appropriately  so  called^  or  the  knomleige  9f 
Artt  and  Sciences.  Of  this  subject  I  observe,  generally,  thsU,  like 
the  Maintenance  of  Children,  it  must  comport  with  tbe  circom- 
ttances  of  the  Parents.  It  ought,  also,  to  be  suited  to  dbe  char- 
acter, talents,  and  destination,  of  the  Child.  But  an  acqoaiBlBDce 
with  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  is  indispensably  necessaiy 
to  every  Child.  It  is  indispensable,  that  every  child  should  read 
the  Scriptures ;  highly  important,  that  he  should  read  other  reli- 
gions books ;  and  very  useful,  tlmt  he  should  enlarge  his  mind  by 
such  diversified  knowledge,  as  may  render  him  beneficial  to  Um- 
self  and  to  mankind. 

9.  Natural  KnowUdge  tncludesj  aUoj  an  acjmAntanet  with  at 
least  iome  one  kind  ofuMefid  Butinese. 

Ordinarily,  this  acquaintance  can  be  gained  only  in  the 
manner  ;  timt  is,  by  placing  the  child,  at  an  eariy  period  of  life, 
in  the  business,  which  is  to  be  learned.  After  he  has  been  instmct- 
ed  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  advantageous  prosecution  of  every  kind  of  business,  he 
should  be  required  to  ao  the  very  busineis^  in  which  he  is  to  be  edur 
cated. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of  rich  parents,  than 
their  neglect  of  ^ucating  their  children  to  the  thorough  knowledce 
of  some  useful  business.  It  is  often  observed,  and  generally  felt, 
that  such  an  education  is  unnecessary,  because  their  chiklren  are 
to  inherit  fortunes.  The  children  also  feel  and  are  taught  by  their 
parents  to  feel,  that  such  an  education  is  utterly  unnecessary  for 
themselves.  Both,  at  the  same  time,  are  but  too  apt  to  consider 
active  employments,  and  even  the  knowledge  necessary  to  direct 
them,  as  humiliating,  and  disgraceful,  to  the  children.  These  are 
very  great  mistakes ;  the  dictates  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  not  of 
good  sense.  Were  nothing  but  the  present  prosperity  of  children 
to  be  regarded ;  they  ought  invariably  to  be  educated  in  the  know- 
ledp  of  usefiil  business.  Almost  all  the  wealth  in  this  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  those,  who  have  acquired  it  by  their  own  industry : 
and  almost  all  those,  who  inherit  fortunes,  dissipate  them  in  eany 
life ;  and  spend  their  remaining  days  in  poverty  and  humiliation, 
l^orance  of  business ;  and  its  consequences,  idleness  and  profu- 
sion ;  will*easily,  and  in  a  short  time,  scatter  any  estate.  A  fortune 
is  a  pond,  the  waters  of  which  will  soon  run  out :  well-directed  in- 
dustry is  a  spring,  whose  streams  are  perennial. 
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Besides,  (he  man,  who  pursues  no  useful  business,  is  without 
significance,  and  without  reputation.  The  sound  common  sense 
of  mankind  will  never  annex  character  to  useless  life.  He  who 
merdfy  hangs  as  a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-men ; 
who  adds  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  comfort,  and  mereljr 
spends  his  time  in  devouring  it ;  will  invariably,  as  well  as  justly, 
be  accounted  a  public  nuisance. 

Beyond  all  this,  every  parent  is  bound  by  his  duty  to  Grod,  and 
his  children,  to  educate  them  to  useful  business,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  perJTorm  their  own  duty ;  to  become  blessings  both  to 
themselves  and  mankind ;  and  to  possess  the  rational  enjo]rmentS| 
furnished  by  a  life  of  industrious  activity ;  in  their  very  nature  in- 
comprehensibly superior  to  sloth  and  profiision. 

Moral  Knowledge  is  all  includedj  as  well  a$  enjomedj  in  ike  &rjp< 
iures.  It  is  also,  in  its  own  nature,  either  directly,  or  indirectly, 
all  practical. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  naturally  distributed  under  the  fol- 
lowingheaos : 

1 .  Piety. 

To  this  head  belongs  Reverence  to  God.  Every  child  should  be 
taught,  fi^m  the  beginning,  to  fear  that  great  and  glorious  Being, 
to  whom  he  owes  his  existence,  his  blessings,  and  his'hopes.  This 
knowledge  is  indispensable  to  all  rectitude  of  character.  As  I  have 
considered  the  general  nature  of  this  subiect  in  a  former  dis- 
course ;  I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  nothing  will,  in  an  equal 
degree,  secure  a  cmld  firom  sin;  strengthen  him  against  the  force 
of  temptation  ;  or  fix  his  feet  immoveaoly  in  the  path  of  righte* 
ousness. 

Inseparably  connected  with  this  subject  is  a  sense  ofAccounta* 
Heness.'  Every  child  should  know,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of 
knowing,  that  he  is  a  Moral  being  in  a  state  of  probation,  for  his 
conduct,  in  which  he  will  be  hereafter  judged  and  rewarded ;  that 
God  is  an  eye-witness  to  all  his  secret  and  open  conduc|  adike  ; 
and  that  every  thing,  which  he  speaks,  thinks,  or  does,  will  be  the 
foundation  of  his  final  reward.  Proper  impressions  of  these  two 
great  subjects,  habitually  made  in  the  early  periods  of  childhood, 
will  influence  the  life  more  than  any  other  considerations  ;  will  re- 
vive, after  they  have  been  long  thought  to  have  been  forgotten ; 
and  will  produce  happy  effects,  when  all  other  causes  have  lost 
their  power. 

With  tlie  same  care,  shtmld  children  he  accustomed  to  read  the 
Scrwturesy  whenever  they  have  become  able  to  read.  Here  they  will 
find  these  great  subjects,  as  well  as  all  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
{daced  in  tne  strongest  light,  and  taught  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner :  a  manner  suited  to  every  mind,  capable  of  understanding 
such  subjects  at  all.  Here,  pai*ticularl^,  facts,  and  characters,  of 
a  moral  nature,  are  exhibited  with  a  febcity  altogether  unrivalled. 
With  both  of  these,  children  are  delighted  $  aid  fieuiten  on  both 
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with  that  peculiar  earnestness,  which  prevents  them  from  bemg 
ever  obliterated.  As  they  are  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  they 
are  eminendy  entertaining  to  children ;  and  to  a  great  extent,  are 
set  in  so  obvious  a  Ught,  as  to  be  easily  understood  even  by  very 
young  minds. 

Every  child  should  be  taught y  also,  that  he  is  a  sinner ;  and,  as 
such,  exposed  to  the  anger  of  God.  The  efficacy  of  this  instructioii 
upon  the  early  mind  is  of  the  most  desirable  nature.  Nolhinf 
more  successfully  checks  the  growth  of  pride ;  the  most  universal 
the  most  pleasing,  the  most  operative,  and  the  most  mischievous, 
of  all  the  human  passions.  Without  this  instruction,  also,  all 
other  religious  teacning  will  be  in  vain.  He,  who  is  not  conscious 
that  he  is  a  sinner,  will  never  take  a  single  step  towards  salvation. 
Happily,  children  very  easily  receive  and  admit,  this  instruction. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  life  me  conscience  is  so  for  unbiassed,  and 
possesses  so  great  power,  as  to  induceHhe  heart,  however  reluctant 
in  itself,  regularly  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  important  doc- 
trine. 

As  soon  as  it  ispracticahle,  evert/  child  shotdd  be  conducted  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  On  the  infinite  importance  of  this  indis- 
pensable knowledge  I  need  not  here  dwell.  Suffice  it  to  observe, 
that  children  will  sooner  imbibe  this  knowledge,  than  paraits 
are  usually  aware ;  and  that  childhood  is,  often,  the  only  opp(M> 
tunity  for  obtaining  it,  which  they  ever  enjoy. 

Finallv,  children  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  external 
duties  of  Piety.  They  should  be  efllectually  as  well  as  unceasing- 
ly taueht  to  mention  the  name  of  God,  and  every  thing  obviousqr 
related  to  this  awful  Being  with  profound  Reverence  only ;  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath,  fi*om  Uie  beginning  to  the  end,  with  relicious 
exactness ;  to  be  present  punctiliously  at  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  to  attend  to  all  the  ordinances  of  it  with  reverence  and 
care ;  to  attend  in  the  same  manner  upon  family  worship ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  to  perform,  regularly,  every  morning  and  every 
evening,  the  duty  of  secret  prayer. 

All  tnese  things  should  be  explained  to  children  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  render  their  views  of  them  just,  and  rational,  and  their 
practice  of  them  Evangelical,  and  not  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

2.  Morality  ;  or  the  Duiiesy  which  respect  our  fellow-men* 

Among  these.  Truth  should  hold  the  first  place.  As  I  expect 
speedily  to  examine  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  subject,  as 
well  as  most  others  which  will  be  mentioned  in  this  discussion  ;  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  them  at  present.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  here,  thiat  a  profound  and  reverential  regard  to 
truth  should  be  awakened  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  moment 
when  he  begins  to  assert  any  thing ;  that  no  variations  from  it, 
either  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  should  ever  be  permitted  to  pass  with- 
out animadversion  ;  that  its  nature  and  importance  should  be  ex- 
plained to  the  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  understand  them  \  that 
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resistance  to  falsehood  and  prevarication  should  invariably  be 
made  unconditionally,  and  without  any  abatement ;  that  this  re- 
sistance should  be  made  in  every  hopeiiil  manner,  and  to  every 
necessary  degree^  and  should  never  cease,  until  the  veracity  of  the 
child  shall  be  effectually  secured ;  that  every  encouragement  to 
veracity,  which  prudence  can  suggest,  should  be  holden  out  to 
him  continually ;  and  that  a  rigid  example  of  speaking  truth,  and 
fulfilling  promises,  should  be  set  before  him  by  all,  with  whom  he 
corresponds,  especially  by  the  parents  and  the  family,  without  any 
variation  firom  it,  either  in  reality  or  appearance ;  that  all  seeming 
departures  firom  it  should  be  carefully  explained  to  him  ;  and  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  fiilfil  all  his  promises,  if  not  unlawfuly 
however  inconvenient  the  fulfilment  may  be  to  the  parents,  or  to 
him. 

Justice^  by  which  I  intend  Commutative  Justice^  is  a  kindred  vir- 
tut  to  truth  ^  and  should  be  taught,  from  the  same  period,  toith  the 
same  care.  Every  child  shoula  be  taught  to  pay  all  his  debts  and 
fulfil  all  his  contracts,  exactly  in  the  manner,  completely  in  the 
value,  and  punctually  at  the  time.  Every  child  should  be  discour- 
aged from  tne  propensity  to  make  bargains  ;  so  early,  so  strong- 
ly, and  so  universally,  visible. .  He  should  be  discouraged,  also, 
from  every  wish  to  make  what  is  called  a  good  bargain  ;  the  com- 
mon source  of  all  cheating ;  and  should  be  taught,  that  he  is 
bound  to  render  an  equivalent  for  what  he  receives.  Every  bar- 
gain, disadvantageous  to  himself,  he  should  be  bound  scrupulous- 
ly to  fulfil.  Every  thins,  which  he  has  borrowed,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  return,  uninjured,  at  the  time :  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  others,  which  he  has  lost,  he  should  be  required  to 
replace.  In  this  manner  he  will  grow  up  to  that  sense  of  justice, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  virtue  to  exist. 

Morality,  begun  in  tnUh,  and  advanced  in  justice,  is  finished  in 
Kindness.  The  minds  of  children  may  be  easily  rendered  kind 
by  a  wise  cultivation ;  and  by  the  want  of  it  will  easily  become 
unfeeling  and  cruel.  Children  should  be  taught,  the  first  moment 
they  are  capable  of  being  taught,  a  lively  tenderness  for  the  feel- 
ings, the  sufferings,  and  the  happiness,  of  all  beings,  with  whom 
they  are  conversant.  The  Emperor  Domitian  has  piroved,  that 
cruelty,  when  it  cannot  satiate  itself  on  human  misery,  can  be 
gratified  even  with  the  death  of  flies.  Every  child  should  be  in- 
variably instructed  to  exercise  kindness  towards  animals,  and  to 
shun  cruelty  even  to  an  insect.  The  plundering  of  birds'  nests, 
and  the  capture  of  their  young,  is  in  all  ordinary  cases,  notwith- 
standing it  is  so  generally  allowed,  an  employment,  fitted  only  to 
harden  the  heart,  and  prepare  it  to  be  insensible  to  human  suner- 
ings.  Still  worse  is  the  deplorable  practice,  extensively  allowed 
also,  of  setting  up  poultry  as  a  mark,  to  be  destroyed  by  ^dual 
torture.  Worse  still  is  the  practice,  so  widely  and  shamefully  ex- 
tended in  some  parts  of  this  country,  of  cock-fighting ;  abomina- 
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Ue  for  its  cruelty,  and  detestable  for  its  firaud.  Children  should 
never  injure  animals  without  reproof  solemnly  administered,  nor, 
as  the  case  may  be,  without  punishment.  All  their  unkindness  to 
each  other,  and  all  the  unkindness  of  others  which  falls  within 
their  knowledge,  should  be  strongly  and  unconditionally  repro- 
bated. At  the  same  time,  every  mstance  of  their  spontaneous 
tenderness,  and  beneficence,  should  be  strongly  commended ;  and, 
as  prudence  may  direct,  followed  by  suitable  rewards ;  while 
every  instance  of  cruelty  should  be  treated  with  efficacious  dis- 
countenance, and  strenuous  opposition ;  and  should  be  seen  to 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  detestation  and  horror.  Among 
the  exercises  of  kindness,  which  are  of  prime  importance,  one  ot 
the  most  difficult  to  learn  is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  On  this 
account  it  should  be  taught  early,  unceasingly,  and  strenuously, 
with  powerful  persuasion,  and  distinguishing  rewards.  An  unfor- 
iving  and  revengeful  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  should,  however 
ifficult  and  discouraging  the  task,  be  at  all  events  broken  down ; 
and  no  attempt  should  be  omitted,  until  this  work  is  effectually 
accomplished. 

3.  Self'Gavemment. 

Childrtn  should^  from  the  beginmngj  he  ta^ht  to  be  induMtrvmi* 
The  value  of  time  should  be  explained  to  them,  as  the  means  of 
all  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  of  duty  and  salvation.  To  enable 
them  to  employ  it  in  the  best  manner,  they  should  be  eariy  ac- 
customed to  methodize  it  by  useful  divisions ;  allotting  regularly 
one  period  to  devotion,  another  to  business,  and  anotner  to  r^ 
creation.  Their  business,  also,  should  be  methodized  by  subor- 
dinate divisions  :  one  period  being  regularly  destined  to  one  em- 
ployment, and  another  to  another.  In  this  manner  they  will  soon 
see,  that  far  more  can  be  accomplished,  than  by  loose  and  desul- 
tory efforts.  Industry,  naturally  disagreeable,  may  be  rendered 
pleasing  by  address  and  habituation,  advice  and  example.  As 
this  is  the  K>untain,  under  God,  of  all  human  attainments,  and  en- 
joyments ;  no  exertions  should  be  lefl  untried  to  establish  it,  at  a 
very  early  date,  in  the  minds  of  children. 

Upon  fnfliutrvj  in  his  child,  every  parent  should  graft  Economy. 
To  economy,  tnc  human  mind  is  more  reluctant,  than  even  to  in- 
dustry. In  order  to  relish  it,  two  great  difficulties  must  be  over- 
come. One  is  the  powerful  relish  tor  the  gratifications,  which  oc* 
casion  our  expense.  The  other  is  the  constant,  laborious  atten- 
tion, so  necessary  to  the  practice  of  that  branch  of  economy  which 
is  employed  in  preservinff  the  various  kinds  of  property.  The 
latter  of  these  is  usually  uie  greater  difficulty  ;  but  may,  as  well 
as  the  other,  be  overcome  by  long-continued,  prudent,  and  unre* . 
mitted  exertion. 

The  children  of  the  honest  and  industrious  poor,  and  of  persons 
in  moderate  circumstances,  are  usually  taught  economy  from  ne- 
nessity  ^  in  most  instances,  however,  not  so  thoroughly,  and  hap- 
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pily,  as  ou^ht  to  be  wished.  The  children  of  opulent  pareni^ 
and  of  the  idle  poor,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  sadly  neglected,  as  to 
this  necessary  part  of  their  education.  The  consequence  !«,  that 
the  children  of  the  one  are  kept  poor,  and  the  children  of  the 
other  frequently  reduced  to  poverty.  Economy  is  at  least  as  ne* 
cessaiy  to  prosperity,  even  m  a  modierate  degree,  as  Industry  it^ 
self.  Equally  necessary  is  it  to  fiimish  us  the  power  of  doing  iustice 
to  others ;  safely  from  temptations  to  fraud,  falsehood,  and  inou* 
merable  other  evils ;  support  in  sickness,  and  old  age  ;  the  educa- 
tion,  and  comfortable  settlement,  of  our  families ;  and  a  host  of 
other  blessings.  It  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  duty;  and  is 
made  such  by  the  e^ianyple,  and  precept,  of  our  Saviour.  When  he 
bad  fed  a  multitude  by  a  creative  act  of  his  own,  he  directed  his 
disciples  to  gather  vp  the  fragments^  that  nothing  might  be  lo$t. 
What  was  their  duty,  in  such  a  case,  is  certainly  the  duty  of  all 
men,  in  all  cases :  and,  however  it  may  be  despised  by  the  proud, 
and  the  prodieal,  or  however  forgotten  by  the  thoughtless,  will  be 
found  or  incalculable  importance  to  their  children. 

At  the  same  time,  they  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  all 
tendencies  to  covetousness,  and  to  every  other  exercise  of  a  mean 
and  narrow  mind.  £con<miy  furnishes  us  with  the  ability  to  per- 
form generous  acts.  Meanness  prevents  their  existence ;  and  de» 
strops  the  spirit,  from  which  they  spring.  Meanness,  also,  roots 
up,  m  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  all  the  tendencies  to  virtue  ; 
every  stem,  on  which  it  may  be  hopefully  grafted. 

Another,  thing,  which  ought  to  oe  cultivated  with  great  care  in 
the  early  minds  of  children,  and  which  may  be  properly  ranged 
under  this  head,  is  the  exercise  of  the  Gentle  oj^ections.  Vi<uent 
affections  seem  to  be  the  chief  preventives  of  virtue,  and  its  ehief 
enemies.  Gentle  affections  are  the  best  preparation  for  it;  and  the 
best  friends  to  it,  which  are  furnished  oy  human  nature.  All  the 
affections  of  virtue  are  ordinarily  gentle ;  the  most  amiable  ones  «^ 
ways*  This  is  probably  one  powerful  reason,  why  so  manyoKHre 
Cimstians  are  usually  found  in  the  female  sex,  than  in  ours ;  viz« 
that  the  softness  and  sweetness  of  their  affections  naturally  coincide 
with  religious  impressions ;  while  the  violence  of  ours  naturally 
resist  them.  Chiloren  should  regularly  be  checked,  and  subdued*  in 
every  ebullition  of  passion ;  particularly  of  pride  and  anger.  N<n* 
should  they  be  less  carefully  opposed  in  the  more  unobserv^  pro- 
gress of  avarice  and  ambition.  The  mischief  of  these,  and  or  all 
other  inordinate  passions,  are  known,  and  acknowledge,  by  all 
men.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  remark  conoemine  them  nere, 
that,  while  they  continue  in  full  stren^,  they  absolutely  forbid  dl 
access  of  Religion,  and  fix  the  mind  m  immoveable  hostility  to  the 
dmne  pleasure.  He,  who  wishes  his  children  to  become  ue  sab* 
jects  of  piety,  should  make  it  a  prime  object  in  their  education,  to' 
check  all  th^  inordinate  passions  with  an  efficacy  of  resistaMe, 
ptppordoned  to  Ae  demands  of  each  ease;  and  dwuld,  widi  egual 
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aazietY,  teacli  them  to  check,  restrain,  and  subdue,  themselves. 
Usually,  this  work  may  in  early  childhood  be  easily  done ;  bat 
onhappily  is  too  often  neglected.  The  passions  in  the  mind,  like 
weeds  in  a  garden,  sufficiently  tender  and  feeble  at  first,  socm 
strengthen  themselves  to  such  a  degree  by  rankness  of  growth, 
that  to  subdue  them  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Few 
persons  have,  then,  sufficient  resolution  to  undertake  the  task :  fewer 
nave  sufficient  perseverance  to  execute  it.  When  begun  in  season, 
it  is  ordinarily  attended  with  little  difficulty. 

Gentle  affections  should  be  encouraged  in  children  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power.  They  should  constantly  witness  them  in  icf. 
The  exercise  of  them,  in  themselves,  should  from  time  to  time  be 
commended ;  the  amiableness  of  them  explained,  and  enforced. 
Companions,  possessed  of  such  affections,  should  be  selected  for 
them ;  and  books,  containing  persuasive  examples,  and  illustra- 
tions, of  this  character,  should  be  put  into  their  hands. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is  Civility  and  Smtttneu 
of  manners.  Lord  Chesterfield  justly  observes,  that  such  manners 
are  directly  required  by  our  Saviour's  practical  exposition  of  the 
second  great  Command  of  the  moral  law:  That  we  should  do  (# 
others  whatsoever  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  All  men  knre 
to  be  treated  with  civilitv ;  and  are  bound,  therefore,  b^  the  law 
of  God,  to  exhibit  sucn  treatment  to  others.  The  Chineso  pro- 
verbially, and  justly,  observe  that  a  man  without  civility  is  a  man 
without  common  sense.  Such  manners  are  the  proper  polish  of 
that  most  beautiful  of  all  diamonds.  Virtue ;  and  enable  it  to 
shine  with  it^  own  peculiar  lustre.  They  render  the  character 
lovely ;  increase  exceedingly  the  power  of  those  who  possess 
them,  to  do  good ;  and  secure  to  them  a  thousand  kind  offices, 
to  which  coarse,  rough)  and  brutal  men  are  utterly  strangers. 
Children,  in  order  to  be  taught  such  manners,  besides  being  par- 
ticularly instructed  in  their  nature,  should,  especially,  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  company  of  those,  bom  whom  they  may  be  success- 
fully copied. 

There  is  scarcely  a  fault,  to  which  children  are  prone,  which  is 
more  difficult  to  be  prevented,  than  the  Imprudence  of  the  Tongue^ 
Passion  prompts  them  to  expressions  of  rashness  and  violence ; 
example,  to  profaneness ;  the  love  of  being  listened  to,  to  the  be- 
traying of  secrets,  the  telling  of  marvellous  stories,  the  recitation 
of  private  history,  and  the  utterance  of  slander.  In  these  and 
other  similar  ways  they  oflen  wound  their  own  character,  and  the 
peace  both  of  themselves  and  their  connexions.  Every  attempt 
of  every  such  kind  ought  to  be  repelled  at  once,  and  effectually 
crushed.  Neglect,  here,  is  countenance;  inattention,  encour- 
SLgement.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  parents,  who  directly 
listen  to  their  children,  while  thus  employed  \  and  in  this  manner 
elicit  them  to  transgress  ?  Few  evils  need  to  be  more  steadily 
watched,  or  more  poweifully  resisted,  than  this.    A  prudent  and 
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vell-ffoverned  tongue  is  an  invaluable  possession  ;  whether  we 
consider  the  peace  of  the  possessor,  the  comfort  of  his  iamily,  or 
Ae  quietness  of  his  neighbourhood.  A  husy-hody  m  other  menU 
matters  is  classed  by  St.  Peter  with  murderers^  thieves^  and  male' 
factors* 

Universally,  children  should  he  gtmrdedj  and  taught  to  guard 
themsehesy  wUh  the  utmost  care^  against  temptations.  They  should 
be  cautioned  not  to  go,  and  restrained  from  going,  to  places  of 
evil  resort.  They  should  be  anxiously  prevents  frinn  the  compa- 
ny of  wicked  children ;  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  firom  that  of  all 
other  persons,  from  whom  they  will  hear  dangerous  sentiments,  or 
uriio  will  set  before  them  dangerous  conduct.  They  should  also 
be  never  brought,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  into  contact  with  dan- 
serous  and  fascinating  objects.  From  such  objects  indeed,  and 
mm  such  company,  they  cannot  be  entirely  secluded,  in  such  a 
world  as  this.  By  watchful  and  fiaithful  parents,  however,  much 
may  be  done :  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much :  but  probably  so 
much,  as,  in  ordinary  cases  at  least,  perhaps  in  all,  to  secure  the 
child  from  the  evil,  to  which  he  is  exposed.  One  important  mean 
of  security,  never  to  be  forgotten,  is  an  early,  strong,  and  habitual 
impression  of  their  exposure  to  temptation,  accompanied  by  ex- 
phcit  and  thorough  iniormation  of  the  evils,  which  will  certainly 
result  from  yielding  to  its  influence.  This  will  prove  a  safe^ard 
to  the  child,  when  the  parent  cannot  be  present,  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger. 

It  win  be  remembered,  that  I  originally  proposed  to  mention 
apart  only  of  those  things,  which  are  to  be  taught  to  children. 
Tnose,  which  have  been  mentioned,  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  pos- 
sessed of  distinguished  importance;  and  will,  I  suppose,  be  ac- 
knowledged to  claim  a  primary  place  in  parental  instruction.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Manner j  in  which  they  should  be 
taught. 

1.  The  Instruction  of  Children  should  be  begun  in  very  Early 
life. 

Very  yoimg  children  are  capable  of  learning  many  things  of 
incalculable  importance  to  themselves.  All  parents  appeaMo  me 
to  labour  under  serious  mistakes  with  regard  to  this  subject ;  and 
begin  to  teach  their  children  many  things,  at  least,  at  a  later  peri- 
od than  that  in  which  they  would  advantageously  begin  to  receive 
them.  The  infiaint  mind  opens  faster,  than  we  are  apt  to  be  aware. 
This  is  the  true  reason,  why  very  youn^  children  are  almost  al- 
ways thought  peculiarly  bright  and  promising.  We  customarily 
attribute  this  opinion  to  parental  fondness ;  m  some  degree  per- 
haps, jusdy ;  out  it  arises  extensively  from  the  fact,  that  the  intel- 
lect of  little  children  outruns  in  its  progress  our  utmost  expecta- 
tions: the  goodness  of  God  intending,  I  suppose,  to  provide  by 
tUs  constitution  of  things  the  means  m  receivmg  the  instruction,  so 
indispensable  to  children  at  that  period.    Of  tms  advantage  every 
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parent  should  cai-cfully  avail  himself.  At  th^  same  time  he  should 
remember,  that  this  is  the  season  for  making  lasting  impressions* 
The  in&nt  mind  lays  strong  hold  of  every  thmg,  which  it  is  tauffhL 
Both  its  understanaiog  and  affections  are  then  unoccupied.  '  The 
affections  are  then,  also,  remarkably  susceptible,  tender,  and  vig- 
orous. Every  person  knows  the  peculiarly  impressive  power  of 
novelty.  On  the  inCint  mind  every  thing  is  powerfully  impressedy 
because  every  thing  is  new.  From  these  causes  is  derived  that 
remarkable  met,  so  commonly  observed,  that  early  impressions  in- 
fluence the  character  and  the  life  beyond  all  others ;  and  remain 
■trong  and  vivid,  after  most  others  are  worn  away. 

From  these  remarks  must  be  seen,  with  irresisuble  evidence,  the 
iflusense  importance  of  seizing  this  happy  period,  to  make  reli* 
nous  impressions  on  the  minds  of  our  offspring.  He,  who  loses 
9iis  season,  is  a  husbandman,  who  wastes  the  spring  in  idleness, 
imd  sows  in  midsummer.  How  can  such  a  man  rationally  expect 
a  crop  f  To  the  efforts  of  the  parent,  at  this  period,  the  pro£»sed 
lastnicter  is  bound  to  add  his  own.  The  instructer,  who  in  a 
school,  a  college,  or  an  university,  does  not  employ  the  opportoni- 
ties,  which  he  enjoys,  of  making  religious  impressions  on  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  neglects  a  prime  part  of  his  duty  ;  and  so  br  wraps 
his  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  buries  it  in  the  earth. 

3.  Children  ikould  be  Gradually  instructed* 

Knowledge  plainly  should  be  communicated  in  that  progressive 
course,  in  which  the  mind  is  most  capable  of  receiving  it«  The 
first  things  which  children  attain,  are  words^  and  facts*  To  these 
succeed,  after  no  great  interval,  plain  doctrines j  and  precepts.  As 
they  advance  in  years  and  understanding,  they  gradually  compre- 
hend,  and  therefore  relish,  doctrines  of  a  more  complicated  and 
difficult  nature.  This  order  of  things,  being  inwrought  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  shoulci  be  exactly  followed.  When 
it  is  counteracted,  or  forgotten,  the  task  of  instruction  will  ever  be 
difficult ;  and  the  nrogrcss  of  the  pupil  slow  and  discouraging. 
A  loose  and  general  attention  to  this  great  rule  of  instruction  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  most  enlightened  countries,  but  a  far  less  ac- 
curate one,  than  its  importance  deserves. 

Among  the  facts  and  doctrines,  suited  to  the  early  mind,  none 
are  imbioed  with  more  readiness,  or  fastened  upon  with  more 
strength,  than  the  existence,  presence,  j>erfeclion,  and  providence, 
of  God :  the  Creation  of  all  things  by  his  power ;  its  own  account- 
ableness  to  him  ;  and  the  immense  importance  of  his  favour,  and, 
therefore,  of  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  his  approbation. 
These  things,  then,  together  with  such  as  are  mseplrably  connect- 
ed with  them,  should,  without  fail,  be  always  taugnt  at  the  dawn  of 
the  understanding. 

3.  The  impressions^  nkich  are  useful  to  children,  should  be  made 
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Children,  more  than  any  other  persons,  need  line  i^pon  iirm^  and 
precqfi  tnanprecwt;  here  a  lUtU,  and  there  a  liiUe.  It  is  in  ao 
sense  sufficient  to  nave  taught  them  either  tnidis,  or  duties.  The 
parent's  duty  is,  then,  only  begun.  He  is  not  only  to  teach,  but  to 
inculcate ;  to  recall  what  has  been  forgotten;  to  explain  what  haB 
been  imperfectly  apprehended ;  to  rectify  what  has  been  misMn- 
der8tooc^  to  illustrate  what  has  been  obscure ;  and  to  enforce  what 
has  been  unfelt.  A  few  minds  are,  indeed,  so  happily  susceptible, 
as  readUly  to  understand,  deeply  to  feel,  and  permanently  to  retain, 
most  of  that,  which  they  are  taught.  But  such  minds  are  rare,  ana 
solitary*  Almost  all  cnildren  demand,  and  ought  to  receive,  in- 
•truction  in  the  manner  here  recommended.  « 

4.  Instruetum  ehotdd  be  communicated  to  children,  with  unwearied 
patience. 

Christ,  in  this  and  many  other  respects,  has  left  Instructers  a 
perfect  example.  Although  his  disciples  were  dull  of  hearing,  and 
^lan  of  heart  to  believe;  although  they  had  many,  and  those  often 
very  unreasonable,  prejudices  ;  his  patience  was  never  lessened. 
He  taught  them  in  the  gradual  manner,  which  I  have  recommended; 
at,  in  his  own  language,  they  were  able  to  bear.  He  taught  them, 
also,  without  weariness,  without  fretfulness,  without  discoura^ 
ment,  without  reproaches,  and  without  intermission.  At  times,  in- 
deed, he  reproved  them,  and  with  some  degree  of  severity ;  but 
always  with  tenderness  and  good-will. 

In  this  manner  should  parents  teach  their  children ;  should  be 
patient  with  their  ignorance,  their  backwardness  to  receive  instmc- 
lion,  their  piistakes,  their  forgetfulness,  the  necessity  of  teaching 
them  again  and  again,  and  the  doubts  and  difficulties,  which  firom 
time  to  time  they  suggest.  In  all  this,  the  parents  should  manifest 
not  only  (|uietne8s  of  mind,  but  cheerfulness,  and  willingness  to 
repeat  their  instructions. 

5.  Instructions  should  be  gioen  Persuasively^ 

Children  are  often  discouraged  fix>m  learning  by  being  compel- 
led to  this  employment,  and  punished  for  not  learning ;  by  the 
Sloomy  countenance,  morose  temper,  and  forbiddinjg  manners,  of 
le  Instinicter ;  by  being  unreasonably  confined,  andunreasonably 
debarred  from  those  harmless  gratifications,  which  are  necessary 
to  preserve  their  health  and  spirits ;  and  not  unfrequently  by  the 
imposition  of  harder  tasks,  tnan  they  are  able  to  perform.  If  I 
supposed  such  persons  to  act  understandingly ;  I  should  believe, 
that  they  intenaed  to  prevent  children  from  learning ;  and  that 
their  measures  were  skilfully  contrived  for  this  purpose.  But  to 
the  end,  for  which  they  are  professedly  adopted,  they  could  scarcely 
be  fitted  in  a  more  unhappy  manner. 

To  most  children  learning  may  be  made  an  alluring  object. 
Pleasantness  of  disposition,  afiabiUty,  condescension,  serenity  of 
countenance,  and  sweetness  of  manners,  in  the  Instructer ;  engag- 
ing books,  moderate  tasks,  reasonable  confinement  to  study,  a 
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proper  allowance  of  recreation,  commendation  kindly  given  when 
mented,  and  well-directed  rewards  for  improvement ;  are  usually 
sufficient  persuasives  to  engage  children  in  a  spontaneous  and 

Eleasurabie  course  of  leaminj;.     The  Instructer,  who  will  not  ibl- 
>w  this  course,  must  be  very  unperfecdy  fitted  for  his  employment 

6.  Children  ihauld  be  iaughi  oy  Example. 

All  men  will  admit,  that  the  moral  branches  of  education  can 
never  be  taught  successfiiUy  without  the  aid  of  Example.  Exam- 
ple has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  influence  on  every  othtf 
part  of  education.  Children  do  little^  bende  imitaiing  othersm  Pa- 
rents, who  read,  will  have  reading  children.  Industrious  parents 
will  have  industrious  children.  Lying  parents  will  have  lying 
children.  Example,  therefore,  is  of  the  highest  possible  conse- 
quence in  this  important  concern. 

7.  Children  should  be  taught  m  such  a  manner,  as  to  befron^ied 
tmceasingltf  to  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  their  omn  tal^iUs* 

The  human  mind  is  not  a  mere  vessel,  into  which  knowledge 
is  to  be  poured.  It  is  better  compared  to  a  bee,  fed  during  me 
first  periods  of  its  existence  by  the  labours  of  others ;  but  intend- 
ed, ere  long,  to  lift  its  wings  in  the  active  emplojonent  of  coUecting 
sweets  from  every  field  within  its  reach.  To  such  excursions,  and 
to  the  accomplismnent  of  such  purposes,  the  mind  should  be  early 
and  sedulously  allured.  This  is  the  only  way  to  give  it  energy 
and  strength.  Without  the  active  exercise  of  its  powers,  neither 
body,  nor  mind,  can  acquire  vigour.  Without  bodily  exertioos, 
Ooltathj  six  cubits  high,  would  have  been  only  a  gigantic  boy: 
without  mental  efforts,  Newton  would  have  been  merely  an  infrnd 
of  days. 
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wiU  noi  dqpmri  from  ii, 

IN  the  preening  discourse,  I  distributed  the  duties  of  parents 
under  three  heads :  ^ 

TTu  Maintenancej 

Tke  Education^  and 

The  SetttemetUj  of  Children. 

The  Education  of  Children  I  proposed  also  to  consider  under 
the  two  heads  of 

Inetruciiony  and 

Governments 

The  first  of  these  general  heads,  together  with  the  former  divis- 
ion of  the  second^  were  examined  in  that  discourse.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  remaining  subjects  pro- 
posed for  discussion  at  that  time. 

The  Parental  Duty,  which,  according  to  the  plan  mentioned, 
next  demands  our  attention,  is  the  Crovemmeni  of  ChUdren.  The 
observations,  which  I  shad  make  concerning  this  subject,  will 
respect, 

The  Kaiure^ 

The  End,  and, 

The  Importance  of  this  Govemmeni;  and, 

The  Manner,  in  which  U  is  to  be  administered. 

Concerning  the  Kature  of  Parental  Government,  its  End,  and  Us 
Importance,  my  observations  must  be  very  summair. 

The  Nature  of  all  government  is  justly  defined  t9be  the  control 
of  one  being  over  the  actions  of  another.  This  control  in  the 
hands  of  parents  over  their  children  is  at  once  the  most  absolute, 
perhaps,  and  clearly  the  most  gende  and  indulgent,  dominion, 
which  is  exercised  by  mankind.  The  parent's  will  is  the  onlf 
law  to  the  child;  yet,  oeine  steadily  regulated  by  parental  afiec- 
tioTkj,  is  probably  more  moderate,  equitable,  and  pleasing  to  him, 
than  any  other  numan  government  to  any  other  subject.  It  re- 
sembles the  divine  government  mor^  in  its  nature,  an<i,  when  wise- 
ly administered^  in  its  efficacv,  than  any  other.  Correction,  some- 
tunes  esteemed  the  whole  of  it,  is  usually  the  least  part :  a  rart, 
indiipensable  indeed,  and  sometimes  efficacious,  when  all  others 
have  felled.  Beside  correction  it  includes  advice,  commendationi 
blame,  reproof^  rebuke,  admonition,  expostulation,  influence,  re- 
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straint,  confinement,  rewards,  the  deprivation  of  enjoyments,  the 
infliction  of  disgrace,  the  denial  of  iamrour,  and  various  other  things : 
each  possessing  peculiar  efficacy ;  and  all  of  them  efficacious,  not 
only  in  themselves,  but  also  by  the  variety  of  administration,  which 
tfiey  furnish,  and  the  relative  power,  which  they  derive  merely 
from  the  fact  of  succeeding  each  other. 

Tht  End  of  parental  government  is  tmdovhiedly  the  good  qfckil" 
dretu  The  end  of  all  government  is  the  good  of  the  governed. 
Children  are  given  to  parents,  not  to  be  a  convenience  to  tkem^ 
but  that  they  may  become  blessings  to  the  children.  In  this  way, 
and  ordinarily  in  this  alone,  wHl  the  children  become  blessings  to 
ihe  parents.  Every  parent  should  fix  in  his  mind  a  strong,  mibit- 
ual  sense  of  this  end.  The  good,  to  be  accomplished  for  Che  child, 
should  be  the  object  of  inquu'y  in  every  administration  of  this  na* 
ture.  The  kind,  die  degree,  and  the  continuance,  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  the  reward,  should  be  all  determined  by  it«  In  a  word, 
it  should  absolutely  govern  all  the  conduct  of  the  parent  towards 
the  child. 

The  importance  of  parental  government  will  demand  very  few 
remarks  I  since  no  man  will  question  it  in  earnest.  Every  parent 
ought  to  remember,  that  his  child  is  comnutted  to  &tm;  that  all  his 
interests  are  put  into  his  hands;  and  that  to  train  up  lus  family  far 
usefulness,  and  for  heaven,  is  ordinarily  the  chief  duty,  which  God 
requires  him  to  perform;  the  chief  good,  which  he  can  ever  accom- 

Elish.  If  he  neglects  this  duty ;  he  ought  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
ift  undone  :  for  no  other  person  will  usually  undertake  it.  If  ^ 
does  not  accomplish  this  good ;  he  ought  to  believe,  that  it  will 
never  be  accomplished.  On  the  contrary,  the  child  will  be  left  to 
himself;  to  evil  companions;  to  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  cor- 
rupt the  young ;  to  unbridled  lusts ;  to  unrestrained  iniquity ;  to 
Satan,  and  to  ruin.  He  ought  also  to  remember,  that  childhood, 
is  the  seed-time  for  all  good  ;  the  season,  when  every  useful  im- 
pression is  most  happHy  made ;  the  time,  when  almost  all  that, 
which  can  be  done  for  the  child,  is  to  be  done.  He  should  remem- 
ber, that  the  encouragement  is  very  great.  Experience  abun- 
dandy  proves,  that  wellgovemed children  are  almost  always  well 
behaved;  and  that  almost  all  religious  persons  are  of  this  num- 
ber. What  experience  declares,  the  Scriptures  ratify.  The  text, 
if  not  an  absolute  promise,  is  yet  a  glorious  encouragement  to  this 

Earental  duty.  In  the  mean  time,  tne  peace  and  pleasantness  of 
is  femily ;  the  filial  piety,  amiable  conauct^  and  fair  reputation,  of 
his  children ;  furnish  a  rich  hope,  that  he  will  in  the  end  assemble 
around  him  his  little  flock,  and  be  able  to  say  with  exultation  and 
transport,  Behold,  here  am  /,  and  the  children,  whom  thou  ha$i 
given  me. 

7%tf  Manner  inuhichparental  government  ought  to  he  admimtoroi, 
^^iQ^Bukb  a  more  extensive  consideration. 
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The  observations  which  I  propose  to  make  coocerning  it,  I  shall 
arrange  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  iTu  Government  of  Children  should  begin  wiih  the  dawn  of 
their  reason. 

I  have  already  applied  this  observation  to  oarental  Instrwiian: 
it  is  still  more  forciDly  applicable  to  parental  govemmeni.  The 
habit  of  submission  can  never  be  efil^tuated  without  difficulty! 
unless  commenced  at  the  beghmine.  The  first  direction  of  the 
infant  mind  has  been  oflen,  aim  justly,  compared  to  the  first  figure, 
assumed  by  a  twig ;  which  is  ordinarily  its  figure  during  every 
subsequent  period  of  its  growth.  If  children  are  taught  efiectu- 
ally  to  obey  at  first ;  they  will  easily  be  induced  to  obey  ever  af« 
terwards.  Almost  all  those,  who  are  disobedient,  are  such  as 
have  been  neglected  in  the  beginning.  The  twig  was  suffered 
to  stiffen,  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  bend  it  mto  the  proper 
shape.  Then  it  resumed,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  ceased,  its 
former  figure.  If  beeun  in  season,  the  task  of  seciuring  filial 
obedience  will  usually  be  easy,  and  the  object  effectually  gained. 
If  then  neglected,  it  will  be  attended  by  a  multitude  oi  oijGcul- 
ties,  and  discouragements ;  and  its  efficacy  will  be  doubtful,  if  pot 
fruitless. 

3.  Parental  Government  should  be  administered  with  Constancy* 

The  vieiDS  manifested  by  the  parent  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  child,  should  ever  be  the  same.  His  eood  conduct  should  be 
invariably  approved ;  his  bad  conduct  invariably  disapproved.  The 
measures  of  tne  parent,  also,  should  be,  universally,  of  the  same 
tenour.  AH  proper  encouragement  should  be  regularly  holden  out 
to  obedience,  and  all  rational  opposition  be  steadily  made  to  dis* 
obedience. 

The  active  siperintendance  of  the  child  should  be  unremiiiedm 
He  should  feel,  diat  he  is  ever  an  object  of  parental  attention ; 
ever  secure,  when  his  behaviour  ments  it,  of  parental  favour; 
and  ever  conscious,  that  his  feults  will  expose  him  to  fiY)wns  and 
censures.  This  unremitted  consciousness  of  the  child  can  never 
be  produced,  but  by  the  unremitted  care,  and  watchfiilness,  of  the 
parent.  The  Roman  maxim,  Obstavrincipiis^  Resist  the  beginnihfs 
of  evU;  is  in  all  cases  replete  witn  wisdom;  but  is  applicable 
to  no  case,  perhaps,  with  such  force,  as  to  those  of  culdren# 
All  their  tendencies  should  be  watched.  Every  commencement 
of  evil,  every  tendency  towards'  it,  should  be  observed,  and 
sisted. 

The  efforts  of  parents  in  this  emplojrment  should,  also,  be 
wearied.  Discouragement  and  Sloth  are  two  prime  evils  m  the  con* 
duct  of  parental  Government.  The  parent,  seeing  so  many,  and 
so  unceasing,  exertions  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 

Eurpose,  usually  feels,  eidier  earlier  or  later,  as  if  it  could  never 
e  accomplished ;  and  hence,  from  mere  discouragement,  at  first 
relaxes,  and  finsjly  gives  over,  his  endeavours.    Frequeidyyalse^ 
Vol.  Ill-  40 
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hB  becomes,  after  a  moderate  number  of  trials,  wearied  of  a  dotji 
which  he  finds  so  burdensome ;  and  through  mere  indolence  desirti 
from  every  strenuous  attempt  to  discharge  it*  Such  parents  oiu^t 
to  rememoer,  that  diey  are  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  their  cml- 
dren ;  that  this  mighty  object  is  pre-eminently  committed  to  them^ 
and  that  these  reasons  for  their  negligence  will  be  unhappily  alleged 
at  the  final  day.  ^ 

I  have  elsewhere  compared  the  mind  of  a  child  to  a  mde  mm 
of  silver,  in  the  hand  ot  the  silversmith.  A  single  strdke  of  the 
hammer,  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  change  its  form  in  a  vety 
imperfect  degree;  and  advance  it  but  little  towards  the  figure,  and 
beauty,  of  the  vessel  which  is  intended.  Were  he  to  stop,  nothing 
valuable  would  be  accomplished.  A  patient  continuance  of  these 
seemingly  inefficacious  efforts,  however,  will,  in  the  end,  produce 
the  proposed  vessel  in  its  proper  form,  and  with  the  hig^iest  ele- 
gance and  perfection.  With  tne  same  patience  and  perseverance 
should  oarental  exertions  be  made,  wnen  employed  in  fonning 
the  minds  of  children.  Thus  made,  they  will  usually  find  a  similar 
issue. 

S.  T%e  govemmeni  vf  children  should  be  uniformly  Kind* 
Parents  not  unfrequently  administer  discipline  to  their  children, 
because  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to  it  by  conscience ;  or  to 
gratify  anger ;  or  to  retaliate  some  offence ;  or  to  compel  their 
children  to  accompUsh  some  pleasure  of  their  own.     Whenever 
they  act  under  the  proper  influence  of  conscience,  they  are  certain- 
ly  so  far  to  be  commended.     But  whenever  they  intend  merely  to 
unburden  their  consciences,  and  feel,  that  this  is  done  by  merely 
punishing  their  children,   whether  the  punishment  be  wise,  just, 
and  useful,  or  not;  either  their  consciences  must  be  very  ill  in- 
formed, or  they  must  be  very  little  incUnedtosatisfydieir  demands. 
In  the  other  three  cases  the  discipline  is  merely  selfish ;  and  par- 
takes as  little  of  the  true  nature  of  fiamily  government,  as  that  of 
a  den  of  thieves.     There  are  parents,  who  frankly,  but  foolishly, 
declare,  that  they  cannot  correct  their  children,  unless  when  they 
are  in  a  Passion.     Such  parents  I  should  advise  never  to  correct 
them  at  all.     Children,  even  at  an  early  age,  easily  understand  the 
nature  of  such  government,  and  indeed  almost  always  discern  more 
perfectly  the  nature  of  our  improper  conduct,  than  we  either  wish 
or  suspect.     He,  who  thinks  ms  child  incapable  of  undeistanding 
his  open  infirmities,  will  almost  of  course  be  deceived.     The  gov- 
ernment of  Passion,  children  will  always  perceive  to  be  causeless, 
variable,  weak,  and  sinful.     The  parent,  who  administers  it,  will 
be  dreaded  by  them,  indeed  ;  but  he  will  only  be  dreaded  in  the 
•ame  manner,  as  a  wild  beast.    He  will  neither  be  reverenced,  nor 
loved.     His  commands,  so  far  as  diey  cannot  be  avoided  without 
*ngcr,  will  be  followed  by  obedience :  so  far  as  they  can,  they 
Will  be  neglected.     The  obedience  will  be  a  mere  eye-service ; 
WW  never  spring  fixwi  the  heart.    When  the  parent  is  absentf 
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therefore,  the  child  will  pursue  his  own  inclinations ;  and  will  gen- 
erally  counteract  his  parent's  pleasure,  whenever  his  own  safety 
will  permit.  Such  a  government  prompts  the  wickedness  of  chil- 
dren ten  times,  where  it  restrains  it  once. 

The  government  of  Retaliatum  is  the  government  of  revenge ; 
and,  therefore,  not  the  government  of  a  parent,  but  that  of  an  en- 
emy. In  this  manner  it  will  be  regularly  regarded  by  the  child* 
Accordingly,  he  will,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  its  effects  by  con- 
cealing his  &ults  in  every  way,  which  his  ingenuity,  or  circumstan- 
ces, can  suggest.  In  pursuit  of  this  object,  he  will  practise  every 
trick,  and  Ktoh,  and  fraud,  which  bis  cunning  can  devise ;  and  ul- 
timately utter  every  equivocation,  and  every  direct  &lseboQd« 
which  ue  necessity  of  extricating  himself  may  require.  Nor  wiU 
it  be  long,  before  he  will  consider  his  parent  as  one  party,  and  lum- 
self  as  the  other.  He  will  then  be^in  to  retaliate  in  turn.  In  this 
manner,  a  controversy  will  be  instituted,  in  which  it  will  be  the 
business  bf  each  to  provoke,  and  injure,  the  other.  The  child  will 
not,  indeed,  be  able  to  meet  his  antagonist  in  the  open  field;  but 
he  will  endeavour  to  supply  this  defect  by  watcmng  every  op- 
portunity to  do  mischief  secretly,  and  by  making  up  in  cunniag 
what  he  wants  in  power.  A  species  of  Indian  hostilities  will  thus 
be  carried  on  by  him ;  and  frequently  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as 
to  embitter  the  peace  of  the  parent,  and  to  ruin  the  character  of 
the  child. 

The  government,  which  is  employ td  merely  in  making  a  child 
iubservient  to  the  Caprice^  and  Convenience^  of  a  parent^  is  too  ob- 
viously selfish,  and  sordid,  ever  to  be  misunderstood :  and  it  needs 
only  to  be  understood,  to  be  detested.  From  parents,  certainly, 
if  from  any  human  beings,  we  look  for  disinterestedness ;  especial- 
ly in  the  management  of  their  children.  But  there  are  parents, 
who  regard  their  children,  as  hard  masters  regard  their  slaves ; 
and  value  them,  only  as  they  hope  to  derive  profit  from  their  la- 
bour, or  convenience  from  their  subserviency  to  their  selfish  wish- 
es. No  words  are  necessary  to  show,  that  such  views,  feelings, 
and  conduct,  are  contradictions  to  the  parental  character,  ano 
duties,  alike.  Equally  hostile  are  they  to  the  good  of  the  child ; 
and  are  calculated,  only  to  destroy  all  his  tendencies  towards  be- 
coming a  useful  man.  Persons,  who  act  in  either  of  these  modeg, 
have  never  set  before  their  eyes  the  true  End  of  parental  govern^ 
ment ;  and  have  no  conceptions  of  the  real  nature  of  that  great 
duty,  to  which  they  have  been  called  by  their  Maker.  A  little  at- 
tention to  this  subject  would  convince  them,  that  all  their  govern- 
ment is  to  be  administered  under  the  controlling  influence  of  kind* 
ness  only ;  kindness,  directed  solely  to  the  good  of  their  children* 
They  are,  indeed,  to  reprove,  and  to  punish,  them :  but  this  is  to 
be  done  only  for  their  £0od ;  and  never  to  gratify  the  resentmenCp 
nor  to  promote  the  selfish  purposes,  of  the  parent.  It  is  to  bo 
done,  because  their  &ults  are  to  be  repressed,  and  because  thett 
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are  the  proper  means  of  repressing  them ;  because  it  is  necessary, 
that  the  children  should  be  sober,  discreet,  virtuous,  and  usefiu; 
and  because  these  are  the  proper  means  of  preparing  them  to  be- 
come so*  As  such  means,  only,  is  all  discipline  to  oe  used.  In 
every  other  view  the  nature  oi  discipline  is  subverted.  *  Reproof 
becomes  reproach,  advice  contumely,  and  correction  an  assault* 
Instead  of  rendering  the  child  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  parent  will, 
in  this  way,  destroy  all  the  worth,  which  ne  at  present  possesses ; 
and  prevent  that,  which  he  might  acquire. 

Amone  the  modes  of  exhibiting  kindness  in  governing  our  chil- 
dren, Calmness  and  Moderation  in  reproving^  and  correcting^  are 
indispensable.  He,  to  whom  this  office  falls,  ought,  more  than  in 
almost  any  other  case,  to  be  in  perfect  possession  of  hunself.  E\* 
ery  thing,  which  he  does,  or  says,  ought  to  prove,  that  he  is  so. 
His  countenance  ought  then  to  be  mud ;  his  accent  gende ;  his 
words  free  from  all  unkindness ;  and  his  conduct  such,  as  to  prove, 
that  he  is  compelled  to  this  unwelcome  office  by  duty  only. 

With  this  spirit,  parents  will  naturally  be  led  not  to  govern  their 
children  too  much.  Like  certain  Mohammedans^  who  estimate  the 
degree  of  their  devotion  by  the  number  of  prayers,  which  they 
utter,  some  persons  suppose  their  duty  of  governing  their  children 
to  be  performed  meritoriously,  merely  because  they  reprove  and 
punish  their  children  very  often ;  and  accordingly  make  it  their 
pusiness  to  find  fault  with  them  from  morning  to  night,  and  to  pun- 
ish them  from  week  to  week.  In  this  way,  both  reproof  and  pun- 
ishment lose  all  their  power ;  and  only  serve  to  case-harden  the 
child  against  his  duty.  Children  are  as  easily  injured  by  too  much 
government,  as  by  too  little.  Children  ought  always  to  be  watch- 
ed with  attention  and  tenderness,  but  not  to  be  harassed. 

Another  important  office  of  kindness  is  to  administer  r^roof,  and 
mmishment^  Privately*     Children  sometimes  commit  their  faults 
before  others,  when  the  parent  is  present ;  and  necessity  may  then 
demand,  that  they  should  be  reproved  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those,  who  witness  the  fault.     Whenever  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  desirable  to  administer 
the  proper  discipline  in  private.     In  this  case  the  child  wilJ  feel^ 
that  his  character  is  saved ;  and  will  be  solicitous,  in  future,  to 
preserve  his  own  character  by  good  conduct.     He  will  feel  also, 
that  he  is  treated  kindly ;  and  will  be  grateful  for  the  kindness. 
His  mind  will  be  left  frce  for  the  undivided  exercise  of  veneration 
for  his  parent.     The  parent  at  the  same  time,  will  enjoy  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  I'eproving  him  freely,  largely,  pungently, 
and  solemnly ;  without  that  embarrassment,  which  will  necessarily 
arise  from  the  presence  of  others.     In  the  presence  of  others,  the 
child  will  feel  his  pride  wounded,  his  chai^acter  sacrificed,  and 
himself  disgraced ;  and  all  this  without  any  visible  necessity.     He 
will,  therefore,  be  angry,  stubborn,  pert^  and  not  improbably  dis- 
]K>sed  to  repeat  his  former  faults,  and  to  perpetrate  others.  These 
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emotions  and  these  designs,  he  will,  not  unnaturally,  disclose  to 
his  companions ;  and  they,  not  less  unnaturally,  will  enhance  and 
encourage  them.  Thus  the  whole  force  of  the  parental  adminis- 
tration will  always  be  weakened,  and  most  frequently  destroyed. 

4.  7%e  Chvemment  of  Children  should  always  he  accompanied  by 
Proofs  of  Us  reasonableness  and  Equity^ 

IMfany  parents  err  through  too  much  indulgence;  and  many 
throuen  too  little.  Both  extremes  are  unhappy,  as  well  as  unrea- 
sonable. Every  child  oueht  clearly  to  see,  that  his  parent's  cen- 
sures are  not  unkind ;  and  that  his  indulgence  is  not  foolish.  To 
this  end,  he  ought  regularly,  and  as  soon  as  his  capacity  will  admit, 
to  be  taught  the  reasons,  on  which  the  conduct  of  his  parent,  from 
time  to  time,  is  founded  :  not  as  a  piece  of  respect  to  him,  which 
he  may  demand ;  but  as  wisely-directed  information,  which  will  be 
eminendy  useful  to  both  parent  and  child.  To  the  parent  it  will 
be  useful,  by  establishing  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  his  child,  as 
a  ruler  whose  measures  are  all  originated,  and  directed,  by  solid 
reasons  and  sound  wisdom,  steady  equity  and  unfailing  kindness : 
as  a  ruler,  whose  government  is  to  be  reverenced,  whose  com- 
mands are  to  be  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  to  be  accorded 
with,  from  their  reasonableness,  as  well  as  their  authority ;  from 
the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  obeying ;  and  from  the  plea- 
sive,  universally  experienced  in  conforming  to  the  will  of  such 
a  ruler.  In  this  case  the  parent  is  secured  of  the  obedience  of  the 
.child,  when  he  is  absent,  (as  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he 
must  necessarily  be,)  no  less  than  when  he  is  present ;  and  is  as- 
sured also,  that  his  obedience  will  be  voluntary,  and  exact,  and  on 
both  these  accounts,  delightful.  To  the  child  this  information  will 
be  highly  advantageous,  because  it  will  early  accustom  him  to 
obey  nx>m  the  reasonableness  of  obedience ;  and  will  insensibly 
lead  him  to  examine,  feel,  and  submit  to,  predominating  reasons ; 
not  only  in  cases  of  filial  dutv,  but  in  all  others.  Thus  he  will  ha- 
bitually grow  up  to  a  general  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, and  the  representations  of  conscience ;  will  sustain  a  far  more 
elevated  and  desirable  character,  than  a  child  governed  by  mere 
authority ;  and,  when  absent  abroad,  or  arrived  at  the  years  of 
self-direction,  will  be  incomparably  more  safe.  The  family,  in  this 
case,  will  exhibit  the  delightful  spectacle  of  rational  beings,  go- 
verned by  rational  beings  ;  and  not  the  humiliating  one  of  slaves, 
struggling  under  the  domination  of  a  master. 

5.  The  government  of  children  should  be  Self  consistent. 

Every  parent  ought  to  possess  himself  of  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ing his  cnildren,  before  he  commences  the  practice.  In  this 
scneme  the  same  thines  should  be  uniformlv  aimed  at ;  the  same 
things  required ;  and  ue  same  things  prohibited.  The  character 
of  me  parent,  also,  as  displayed  in  the  execution  of  this  scheme, 
should  invariably  be  the  same ;  and  that  should  be  the  character, 
formed  of  reason  and  principle  only.   In  all  the  parent's  measures. 
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the  child  should  see,  uniformly  and  irresistibly,  that  the  parent 
hates  vice  above  all  things,  and  above  all  things  loves  virtue. 
This  hatred  to  vice,  and  love  to  virtue,  ought  to  appear  to  be  in- 
wrought in  the  very  constitution  of  the  parent's  nund ;  to  be  in- 
separable from  his  habitual  views  and  feelings ;  and  to  be  the  first, 
the  unvarying,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  only,  movements  of  Us 
soul,  with  respect  to  these  great  subjects.  Of  course,  all  his  con- 
duct  ought  to  present  the  unouestionable  proof  which  practice  and 
example  furnish,  that  this  is  his  real  character. 

In  consequence  of  this  consistency,  children  will  uniformly  ex- 
pect the  same  parental  opposition  to  their  faults,  and  the  same 
-countenance  to  their  virtuous  conduct.  Few  motives  will  operate 
more  powerfully,  than  such  expectations,  either  to  persuade  them 
to  virtue,  or  to  restrain  them  from  sin.  Fewer  crimes  will,  there- 
fore, be  committed  by  them ;  and  of  course  the  parent  will  have 
fewer  transgressions  to  reprove,  or  punish.  In  this  manner,  a 
great  part  of  the  parent's  labour  will  be  prevented ;  and  not  a 
small  part  of  his  pain.  What  remains  to  be  done  will  be  in- 
comparably  more  pleasant.  His  encouragement  to  proceed  will, 
also,  be  unspeakably  greater.  To  see  the  efficacy  oi  our  endeav- 
ours is  the  most  animating  of  all  earthly  inducements  to  continue 
them. 

Besides,  children  will,  in  this  case,  regard  their  parents  with  &r 
more  veneration  than  any  other.  Consistency  of  character  is  es- 
sential to  all  dignity.  A  changing  man,  even  when  not  a  &ulty 
one,  is  almost  necessarily  regarded  as  a  trifler.  A  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, exhibiting  uniform  views,  and  principles,  in  a  life,  unifonnly 
directed  by  them,  governed,  and  governing,  by  the  same  rules,  and 
an  unchanging  regard  to  them,  is  always  possessed  of  dignity ; 
and,  when  seen  to  be  steadily  opposed  to  sin  and  folly,  and  at- 
tached to  wisdom  and  virtue,  is  possessed  of  high  dignity.  This 
character,  seen  in  a  parent,  will  mvariably  engage  the  highest  filial 
Teneration. 

When  children  become  satisfied,  that  the  restraints  and  correc- 
tions, which  they  experience  from  their  parents,  spring  only  from 
a  conviction,  that  they  are  right,  and  necessary ;  their  consciences 
will  almost  always  acquiesce.  What  is  remarkable,  and  would, 
were  it  not  common,  be  surprising ;  they  love  the  parent,  who  ad- 
ministers them,  much  more,  than  nim  who  neglects  them.  Between 
parental  government,  conducted  in  this  manner,  and  that  which 
IS  passionate,  desultory,  and  fraught  with  inconsistencies,  the  dif- 
ference can  scarcely  be  calculated. 

At  a  general  conclusion  of  my  observations  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  Children,  I  add  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  parent  aught  to 
be  accompanied  zoith  Prayer  to  God  for  his  blessing.  It  is  the  in- 
dispensable duty  of  mankind  to  projf  always  zoith  all  prayer.  Few, 
venr  few,  are  those  emplojrments  in  human  life,  which  so  loudly 
call  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  duty,  as  that,  which  has 
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been  under  discussion.  Wisdom,  patience,  faithfulness,  kindness, 
and  constancy,  are  rarely  demanded  of  man  in  any  concern,  either 
so  unceasingly,  or  in  so  mat  a  degree,  as  in  this.  All  these  quali- 
fications are  indispensable  to  our*  success ;  and  we  need  them  mdis- 
pensably  from  the  Father  of  lights  who  alone  can  furnish  these  and 
all  other  gaod^tfts.  If  we  possessed  them  all ;  we  should  equally 
need  his  blessings  to  give  an  efficacious  and  happy  issue  to  our 
exertions.  Both  the  qiuilifications,  and  the  blessmes,  then,  aie  to 
be  asked  of  God  who  giveth  liberally  unto  all ;  ana  who  hath  as* 
sured  us,  that  every  one  who  asketn  shall  receive.  The  parent, 
who  educates  his  children  with  the  greatest  care,  and  yet  fails  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours,  has  done  but  half  his 
duty ;  and  is  entitled  to  no  promise  of  success. 

III.  /  shall  now  make  a  fen  observations  concerning  the  Settle* 
ment  of  Children. 

The  parent's  duty  with  respect  to  this  subject  will  be  principal* 
ly  concerned  with  tne  following  things. 

1.  7%e  choice  of  that  Business^  in  which  he  is  to  spends  princi" 
pally ^  his  life. 

In  selecting  this  object,  a  parent  is  bound  to  regard  the  state  of 
his  own  circumstances  ;  the  reasonable  expectations  of  his  child ; 
his  talents ;  his  inclmations ;  the  probability  of  his  obtaining  a 
competent  subsistence ;  die  prospect  of  his  usefulness ;  and  the 
security  of  his  virtue.    It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  all  these  are  dis- 
cretionary things ;  to  be  judged  of  as  well  as  we  are  able,  and  re- 
ducible to  no  precise  general  rule.  Where  children  are  not  peculiarly 
froward,  and  parents  not  i>eculiarly  prejudiced,  the  advantage  of  the 
child  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  sufficiently  consulted,    l^e  prin- 
cipal difficulty,  here,  will  usually  be,  to  determine  how  far  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  his  inclinations.    A  degree  of  indulgence  is  always 
to  be  given  them.  When  they  direct  to  a  prudent  and  profitable  em- 
ployment, there  can  be  no  controversy ;  nor  when  they  direct  to  a 
dangerous  one.    All  the  real  perplexity  will  spring  finom  cases  of 
a  doubtfiil  nature.     Here  the  child's  inclinations  are  supposed  to 
lean  one  way,  and  the  judgment  of  the  parent  another,  n  the  pa- 
rent apprehends  the  bias  of  the  child  to  be  invincible ;  it  will  be 
both  prudent,  and  right,  to  yield  his  own  inclinations  :  If  not ;  he 
may  lawfully  require  the  child  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  busir 
ness,  which  he  has  preferred.    The  child  is  tnen  bound  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  choice  of  the  parent ;  and  to  endeavour  faithfully  to 
subdue  his  own  opposing  inclinations.  If,  after  a  fiaiir  trial,  he  mids 
them  unconquerable ;  the  parent  is,  in  my  view,  bound  to  yield  the 
contested  point.    The  happiness  of  the  child  ought,  here,  to  be  the 
commanding  object ;  and  no  child  can  be  happy,  who  is  prevented 
fixm  following  the  business  which  he  loves,  ana  compelled  to  pulv 
fiue  that  which  he  hates. 

Universally,  the  parent's  duty  demands  of  him  to  place  his 
tASIAf  so  fiur  as  the  case  will  permit,  in  that  emjdoymeDt,  which  op- 
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on  the  whole  is  best ;  which  will  probably  be  most  productive  of 
his  comfort,  reputation,  usefulness,  and  piety.     To  some  childreoy 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  dispositions,  certain  emjplojrments  are 
sufficiently  safe,  which  for  others  are  to  be  regarded  as  eminentlv 
dangerous*     The  business,  in  which  children  are  to  be  fJaceOi 
when  they  are  exposed  by  their  dispositions  to  peculiar  tempta* 
tions,  should,  as  tar  as  may  be,  always  be  such,  as  to  countenct 
their  dispositions.     The  employments,  which  awaken  a  moderate 
ambition,  and  a  moderate  desire  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  and 
which  yet  disappoint  no  reasonable  expectations  of  children,  are 
usually  preferable  to  all  others.    Those  of  a  contrary  nature, 
and  those,  particularly,  which  are  exi>ected  to  produce  sudden 
opulence,  and  speedy  aggrandizement,  or  which  conduct  to  FoJup- 
tuousness,  are  fraught  with  infinite  danger  and  mischief!   TJujfthai 
will  be  richi  or  great,  or  voluptuous,  fall  into  tempiaiiony  and  a 
snare^  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts j  that  dnnm  nun  m 
destruction  and  perdition.     The  love  of  these  things  is  the  roof  of 
all  evil:  and  those,  who  covet  after  them,  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows.     Most  parents  wish  these  things  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  they  know  not  what  spirit  they  are  of     Most  parents, 
also,  wish  their  sons  to  be  geniuses,  and  their  daughters  to  be 
beauties.     How  unfounded,  how  self-deceiving,  are  all  these  de- 
sires !     I  do  not  deny,  that  many  men  of  high  office,  and  of  peat 
wealth,  men  who  have  possessed  in  abunc&nce  all  those,  mick 
are  called  the  enjoyments  of  life,  have  been  pious ;  and,  so  fiu*  as 
this  world  permits,  happy.     I  do  not  deny  that  such  has  been  the 
character,  and  state,  of  many  men,  remarkable  for  their  talents ; 
and  of  many  women,  distinguished  for  their  beauty.     I  do  not  de- 
ny, that  all  these  things  are,  in  their  nature,  to  be  regarded  as 
blessings ;  or  that  they  sometimes  are  actually  blessings.     But  to 
most  of  mankind  they  are  plainly  curses;  and  probably  to  all  who 
ardently  desire  them.   What  a  melancholy  history  would  the  whole 
historv  be  of  beauties,  geniuses,  and  men  in  high  office,  of  great 
wealth,  and  determined  sensuality! 

2.  Marriage. 

With  respect  to  this  subject,  children  are  usually  governed  by 
inclination  only,  or  chiefly :  their  parents  sometimes  by  judgments ; 
sometimes  by  avarice ;  sometimes  by  ambition ;  sometimes  by  ha- 
tred to  the  family,  or  person,  with  whom  the  child  is  intended  to  be 
connected;  and  sometimes  by  fiaivouritism  for  other  persons,  or 
families.  The  parent  ought  to  be  influenced  by  his  unbiassed 
judgment  only.  By  every  thing  else  he  will,  witnout  suspecting 
It,  be  deceived;  and  sometimes  in  a  degree  which  can  neither  be 
foreseen,  nor  limited,  render  both  himself,  and  his  child,  unhappy 
through  life. 

Parents  can  never  lawfully  compel  their  children  to  marry  per- 
sons, who  are  objects  of  their  dislike ;  nor  use  at  all  for  such  a 
purpose  that  influence,  or  those  persuasives,  which  operate  upot 
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tender  and  susceptible  minds  as  the  worst  kind  of  compulsion. 
The  reasons  are  plain.  The  child  would  be  made  miseraUe ;  and 
could  not,  in  any  event,  without  a  prevarication,  of  die  sam^  na- 
ture with  perjury,  take  upon  himMlf  the  marriage  vows.  Butt 
durine  the  minority  of  his  children,  he  may  be  required  by  indis^ 

?msaDle  duty  to  restrain  them  from  marrying,  in  certain  cases. 
his,  however,  is  an  extreme  exercise  of  authority ;  and  should 
take  place,  only  where  the  cases  are  extreme ;  cases,  for  example, 
in  which  the  intended  partner  is  an  in&del ;  or  grossly  vidous ;  or 
of  a  £unily,  scandalous  for  vice ;  or  in  some  other  case  of  -a 
similar  importance.  In  all  inferior  cases,  the  parent's  duty  is,  in 
my  view,  confined  to  information ;  to  persuasion,  kindly  aiid  rea- 
sonably conducted ;  and  to  such  delays  of  the  intended  connenoQ 
as  will  furnish  oppcMrtumty  to  give  these  dissuasives  their  fall  ope* 
ration.  In  these  cases,  children  are  bound  to  listen  with  the  ut- 
most willineness,  and  impartialit]^,  to  the  parent's  reasons;  and 
deeply  to  feel,  and  to  respect  his  pleasure.  If  the  reasons  are 
solid ;  they  ought  to  be  influenced  by  their  whole  force ;  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  overcome  their  own  inclinations :  rememberine, 
that,  adthough  their  own  happiness  is  the^r«/  thing  to  be  regard- 
ed in  forming  such  a  connexion,  that  of  their  parents  is  the  second; 
and  that  parental  opposition  to  their  wishes  can  rarelv  aim  at  any 
thing  but  their  own  good.  When  children  have  usea  all  reasona- 
Ue  expedients  to  bend  their  mclinations  to  the  wishes  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  are  yet  unable  to  subdue  them,  their  non-compliance  can 
lawfully  neither  be  punished,  nor  resented. 

3.  AssUtance  ttmardi  acquiring  a  comptlent  living. 

When  children  commence  their  settlement  in  life,  they  often  need 
assistance,  at  least  as  much  as  in  earlier  periods.  This  assistance 
is,  however,  principally  confined  to  two  articles ;  giving  advice, 
and  furnishing  pecuniary  aid.  All  parents,  periiaps,  are  sufficient- 
ly willing  to  ^ve  advice ;  and  most,  I  believe,  are  willing  to  be- 
friend their  children  with  pecuniary  assistance,  in  such  a  decree, 
as  is  not  felt  to  be  inconvenient  to  themselves.  There  are  those, 
however,  who  impart  sparingly  enoudi;  and  there  are  others,  still, 
who  are  disposed  to  give  little  or  notning.  Avarice  sometimes  in- 
fluences the  parent's  conduct  in  this  respect ;  and  oftener,  I  be- 
lieve, a  reluctance  to  lessen  the  heap,  wmch  we  have  been  long 
Ethering;  and  oftener,  still,  the  wound^  which  pride  feels  at 
ing  thought  to  possess  less  wealth,  than  the  utmost  of  what  we 
have  amassed.  These  are  always  wretched  reasons ;  and,  in  this 
case,  reasons  for  wretched  conduct.  A  child,  when  setting  out  in 
tfie  world,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  difficulties ; 
to  stteggle  with  which  he  must  be  very  imperfecdy  prepared* 
Unexperienced,  alone,  suddenly  pluncea  into  many  perplexities, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  relieving  themselves,  children 
are  often  distressed,  discouraged,  and  sometimes  broken  down ; 
whep  the  helping  hand  of  a  parent  would,  with  no  real  inconven* 
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lence  to  himself,  raise  them  to  hope,  resolution,  and  comfort.  That 
parents,  so  situated,  are  bound  oy  plain  duty  to  assist  their  chil- 
oren  in  these  circumstances  can  need  no  proof.  He,  who  will  not 
dms  relieve  the  offspring  of  his  own  bowels,  even  at  the  expense 
of  being  thought  less  rich,  or  of  being  actually  less  rich,  deserves 
not  the  name  of  a  parent;  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  show  lus 
fiice  among  those  wno  do.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive, 
that  a  man,  who  will  not  deny  himself  a  fittle,  to  befriend  his  own 
children,  can  have  ever  compassed  the  self-denial  of  forgiving  his 
enemies;  nor  understand  how  he  can  possess  sufficient  confidence 
to  stand  up  in  morning  and  evenine  worship,  at  the  head  of  his 
ftmily,  ana  say^  in  his  own  name  ana  theirs,  Our  FoUhsff  who  art  m 
hutpm* 
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the  Umd  which  the  Lord  thy  QoJgMh  thu. 

Beside  the  direct  import  of  this  precept,  it  has  been  genCTal- 
ly,  and  justly,  considered  as  by  a  very  obvious  analogy  including 
those  duties,  which  arc  reciprocally  to  be  rendered  by  men  in  va- 
rious other  relations:  particularly  those  of  superiors  and  infenon, 
whatever  may  be  the  basis  of  their  relative  characters.  To  an 
examination  of  all  these  duties  it  might  fairly  lead.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, make  it  my  guide  to  the  investigation  of  one  class  of  them 
only  :  viz.  The  Duties  of  Magistrates  and  Subjects. 

The  relations  of  Magistrate  and  Subject  are  so  obviously  anal- 
ogous to  (hose  of  parents  and  children,  that  Magistrates  have  been 
often  styled  the  fathers  of  their  people  ;  and  their  people  often  call* 
ed  their  children.  No  lan|ua^e  of  commendation  is  with  more 
freouency,  or  with  more  emphasis,  ap|>lied  to  a  prince,  distinguish- 
ed tor  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  benevolence,  than  that  he  vms  a/0- 
iher  to  his  sybjects.  In  this  manner  mankind  have  acknowledged 
the  similarity  of  these  relations;  and  from  a  similarity  of  relatioiiSy 
every  man  knows,  must  arise  a  similarity  of  duties.  Accordindj, 
the  duty  to  magistrates  is  enjoined  in  the  very  same  terms,  as  Sat 
which  is  owed  to  parents. 

Fear  God,  savs  Si.  Peter;  honour  the  king.  We  are  also  di- 
rected by  St.  Pout  to  render  reverence,  honour,  custom^  and  fnt- 
ute  to  the  several  orders  of  magistracy,  as  from  time  to  time  they 
arc  due. 

It  is  my  design  in  this  discourse  to  state,  in  a  summary  manMr, 
the  Nature  of  civil  government ;  and  the  respective  iuiies  of  lUders 
and  Subjects.  This  I  shall  do  without  even  a  remote  reference 
either  to  the  past,  or  present,  state  of  our  own  government*  I 
never  preached  what  is  commonly  called  a  political  sermon,  on 
die  Sabbath,  in  my  Ufe:  and  I  shall  not  begin  n^m;  ^klthcmgfi  10 
preach  such  sermons  is  unquestionably  the  right,  and  in  certain 
cases  as  unquestionably  the  duty,  of  every  Minuter  iA  t)»  GomL 
All,  that  I  sIulII  attem^  to  perfonn,  it  to  eihibit  some  of  the  vnm^ 
ry  principles,  and  duties,  which  pertain  to  gcnremmentf  as  a  matk 
of  moral  science.    The  knowledge  of  thete  is  in  ioiM  4s|^  m^ 
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cessaiy  to  every  man,  who  wishes  to  discharge  either  the  duties  of 
a  ruler,  or  those  of  a  subject* 

T%e  foundation  of  all  govemmeni  is,  undoubtedly^  the  Will  ofGoL 
Government,  since  the  davs  of  Mr.  Locke,  has  been  extensively 
supposed  to  befinmded  in  the  Social  Compact.  No  opinion  is  more 
groundless  than  this.  The  great  man,  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
was  probably  led  to  adopt  it,  from  his  zeal  to  oppose  the  ridicu- 
lous whims  of  Sir  Robert  FUmer ;  who  taught,  that  kings  had  a 
divine,  hereditary  right  to  their  thrones,  by  virt%u  of  the  original gM 
of  universal  dominion  to  Adam.  In  opposing  this  monstrous  ab- 
surdity, Mr.  Locke  fell  into  another  not  a  wnit  more  rational,  or 
defensible.  This  doctrine  supposes,  that  mankind  were  originally 
without  any  governmejit ;  ana  that  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature 
they  voluntarily  came  together,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a 
body  politic,  creating  rulers,  prescribing  their  functions,  and  mak- 
ing laws  directing  their  own  civil  duties.  It  supposes,  that  they 
entered  into  grave  and  philosophic  deliberations;  individually 
consented  to  be  bound  by  the  win  of  the  majority ;  and  cheerfully 
gave  up  the  wild  life  of  savage  liberty,  for  restraints,  which,  how- 
ever necessary  and  useful,  no  savage  could  ever  brook,  even  for 
a  dsLj.  Antecedendy  to  such  an  assembly,  and  its  decisions,  this 
doctrine  supposes,  tnat  men  have  no  civil  rights,  obligations,  or 
duties,  and  of  course,  that  those,  who  do  not  consent  to  be  bound 
by  such  a  compact,  are,  now,  not  the  subjects  of  either :  suck  a 
compact,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine,  b&- 
mf  tnat,  which  creates  all  the  civil  rights,  obligations,  and  duties, 
ofman. 

The  absurdities  of  this  doctrine  are  endless.  He,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  savageii,  knows  perfecdy,  that  no  savage 
was  ever  capable  of  forming  such  a  design;  and  tnat  civilized  life 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  very  perception  of  the  thinn, 
pre-supposed  by  this  doctrine,  and  absolutely  pre-requisite  to  tbe 
Tery  existence  of  such  an  assembly.  Every  one,  acquainted  at 
all  with  savages,  knows  equally  well,  that,  if  they  were  capable 
of  all  this  comprehension,  nothing,  short  of  omnipotence,  couta  per- 
suade  them  to  embrace  such  a  scheme  of  conduct.  There  is  nothing, 
which  a  savage  hates  more,  than  the  restraints  of  civilized  life  ; 
nothing,  which  he  despises  more,  than  the  civilized  character, 
its  refinements,  its  improvements,  nay,  its  very  enjoyments.  To 
have  formed  such  an  assembly,  or  even  to  have  proposed  such 
a  system,  men  must  have  already  been  long  governea,  and  civ- 
tfizm. 

^  Jii  the  same  time,  there  is  no  fact,  more  clearly  evinced  by  the 
history  of  man,  than  that  such  a  compact  never  existed.  This  even 
the  abettors  of  it  are  obliged  to  confess  ;  and  this  cuts  up  the  doc- 
trine by  the  roots.  For  if  the  social  compact  was  nbt  a  £ict ;  it  is 
nothing. 
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But  it  is  allegedff  that,  mlikntgh  iUm  eom^mei 
preMs  antj  ii  tnoy,  siill,  it  fidrfy  eomnitrtd  mt  a  IceA  mmi  impKed 
campacU  To  the  very  exbtence  of  a  compact  it  is  indispeiisafale, 
that  the  contracting  party  should  be  conscious,  that  the  solgect  of 
the  compact  is  proposed  to  him  for  his  deliberation,  choice,  and 
consent ;  and  tnat  he  does  actually  deliberate,  choose,  and  con- 
sent. But  there  is  not  even  the  shiadow  of  a  pretence,  that  any 
man,  considering  himtelf  as  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  subject 
to  no  civil  government,  was  ever  conscious  of  beinj;  invited  to  be- 
come a  party  to  such  a  compact,  and  of  having  this  question  ever 
proposed  to  him  (or  such  deliberation,  or  such  consent.  Inhere  iij 
therefore^  as  little  fifundaiion for  the  suppotiium  of  a  taciij  as  for  thai 
of  an  express  J  social  compact. 

It  is  further  alleged,  that  this  schemcj  although  confessedly  tma- 
ginarjfy  may  yet  be  advantageously  employed  to  illustrate  the  nature 
if  dvil  government.  In  answer  to  this  allegation,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  philosopher  who  believes  faSehood  to  be  neces- 
sary, or  useful,  to  the  illustration  of  truth,  must  be  very  hardly 
driven  by  his  own  weakness,  or  by  the  erroneousness  of  his 
system. 

If  it  were  indeed  true,  that  government  is  thus  founded,  then 
these  fatal  consequences  would  follow. 

Every  despotism  on  earth  must  stand  as  long  as  the  world  con/tn- 
ues.  Every  subject  of  despodc  power  is  by  this  doctrine  suppos- 
ed to  promise  his  obedience  to  it ;  and  no  man  can  ever  withdraw 
himseU  from  the  obligation  of  his  own  promise.  A  new  govern- 
ment can  never  upon  this  scheme  be  substituted  for  a  former,  but 
by  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  those,  who  are  subject  to  it :  and 
as  men  come  into  the  world,  there  never  can  be,  in  any  country, 
a  majority  of  inhabitants,  who  have  not  already  promised  obedi- 
ence to  the  existing  eovemment.  A  minority,  therefore,  must 
always  comprise  the  whole  number  of  those,  who  can  lawfully  act 
in  the  business  of  modelling  the  government  anew.  Nor  could 
even  these  act  in  concert,  without  oeing  guilty  of  rebellion.  Nor 
could  those,  who  had  already  promised  obedience,  be  released 
from  their  promise.  If,  therefore,  a  new  government  were  to  be 
constituted ;  there  must  be  two  sets  of  inhabitants,  every  where 
intermingled  throughout  such  a  country,  and  obeying  two  distinct 
and  hosule  governments. 

If  any  man,  in  any  country,  declines  his  consent  to  the  compact; 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  ooey  the  existing  government.  Personal 
consent,  according  to  this  scheme,  is  all,  that  constitutes  such  ob- 
ligation. Such  a  man  may,  therefore,  fix  himself  in  a  state  of 
nature.  If  he  attacks  others,  indeed ;  they  may  attack  him  in 
turn :  but  the  government  cannot  lawfully  meddle  with  him,  nor 
with  his  concerns. 

If  the  ruler  should  violate  ary,  even  the  least  part  of  his  own  en- 
gagements  ;  ihen  the  subjects  are  released  from  their  engagements : 
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and  ofcoursej  fronx  all  obligation  to  obey  the  laws.  In  other  words, 
from  the  least  violation  of  the  ruler's  engagements,  a  state  of  an- 
archy lawfully  and  necessarily  ensues.  If  the  subjects  pass  by 
such  violation  in  silence ;  their  consent  to  it  is  equallv  impbed  with 
their  supposed  original  compact.  Of  course  the  ruler  may  law- 
fully commit  the  same  violation  again  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  nor 
can  the  subjects  lawfully  complain  ;  because  they  have  consented 
to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  pre-existing  government.  Ev- 
ery such  violation,  therefore,  which  is  not  openly  resisted,  is  final- 
ly sanctioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  subject  violate  any  of  his  engagemenis, 
however  small ;  the  ruler  may  lawfully  make  him  an  Outlaw  /  mni 
deprive  him  of  every  privilege^  which  he  holds  as  a  citizen* 

^foreigner  J  passing  through  such  a  country,  can  be  under  no  ob^ 
ligation  to  obey  its  laws  ;  ana,  if  he  does  any  thing,  which  may  be 
construed  as  an  outrage;  must  either  be  suffered  to  do  it  wUh  tmpu- 
nity,  or  must  be  attacked  by  private  violence.  Such  attacks,  a  tew 
times  repeated,  would  convert  any  people  into  a  horde  of  robbeft. 

No  man  could,  in  such  a  government,  be  punished  wiih  deaik ; 
however  enormous  might  be  his  crimes;  because  no  man  ever  thought 
of  making,  or  has  any  right  to  make,  a  surrender  of  his  own  Die 
into  the  hands  of  others. 

All  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other,  deplorable  consequences 
follow,  irresistibly  follow,  from  the  doctrine,  that  government  is 
founded  on  the  social  compact. 

Government,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  founded  in  the  Will 
of  God.  The  evidence  of  this  position  is  complete.  That  God 
made  mankind  in  order  to  make  them  happy,  if  they  themselves 
will  consent  to  be  so,  cannot  be  questioned.  As  little  can  it  be 
questioned,  that  government  is  indispensable  to  their  happiness, 
and  to  all  the  human  means  of  it ;  to  the  safety  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property ;  to  peace  ;  to  order ;  to  useful  knowledge  ;  to  morals ; 
and  to  religion.  Nay,  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  any 
•considerable  numbers  of  mankind.  A  country  without  government 
would  speedily,  for  want  of  those  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort, 
to  the  existence  of  which  it  is  indispensable,  become  an  Aralnan 
desert ;  and  that,  however  fruitful  its  soil,  or  salubrious  its  climate. 
Mankind  have  never  yet  been  able  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  What  reason  so  completely  evinces,  the 
Scriptures  decide  in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  The  powers 
tliat  be,  says  5/.  Paul,  are  ordained  of  God :  in  other  words ; 
Government  is  an  ordinance  of  God. 

It  is  not  here  to  be  intended,  that  God  has  ordained  a  given  form 
of  government.  This  he  has  never  done,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance. He  gave  the  Israelites  a  system,  substantially  of  the  re- 
!)ublican  form.  This  fact  may,  perhaps,  afford  a  presumption  in 
avour  of  such  a  form,  wherever  it  is  capable  of  existing,  out  can 
do  nothing  more.     Nothing  more  is  here  intended,  than  that  Ood 
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has  willed  the  eonatence  of  Government  itself.  He  has  undoubted- 
ly left  it  to  nations  to  institute  such  modes  of  it,  whenever  this  is 
in  their  power,  as  should  best  suit  their  own  state  of  society. 

As  God  willed  the  existence  of  government  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind;  it  is  unanswerably  certain,  that  every  goveminent  is 
ureeable  to  his  will  just  so  far,  as  it  promotes  that  happiness ; 
tbt  that  government,  which  promotes  it  most,  is  most  agreeable  to 
his  will ;  and  that  that  government,  which  opposes  human  happi- 
ness, is  equally  opposed  to  his  will.  From  these  undeniable  prin- 
ciples both  rulers  and  subjects  may  easily  learn  most  of  their 
own  duty.  Whatever  is  conformed  to  them  is  right :  whatever 
is  contrary  to  them  is  wrong  of  course.  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  dictate  both  of  common  sense,  and  of  the  Scriptures. 

Every  ruler  is  accordingly  bound  to  remember,  that  he  is  raised 
to  the  chair  of  magistracv,  solely  for  the  sood  of  those  whom  he 
governs.  His  own  good  he  is  to  find  in  ue  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing promoted  that  of  others ;  and  in  the  support,  affection,  and 
respect,  which  they  render,  and  are  bound  to  render,  him  for  dis- 
chargin|(  this  important  duty.  There  is  no  greater  mistake,  there 
13  no  olore  anti-scriptural,  or  contemptible,  absurdity,  than  the 
doctrine  of  millions  made  for  one  ;  of  a  ruler,  raised  to  the  chair 
of  magistracy,  to  govern  tor  himself;  to  receive  homage  ;  to  roll 
in  splendour;  to  riot  in  luxury ;  to  gratify  pride,  power,  and  ambi- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-men. 
Such  a  ruler  is  only  a  public  robber.  Every  man  in  office,  how- 
ever elevated,  is  bound  to  remember,  as  a  being  equally  account- 
able to  God  with  his  fellow-men,  that  his  personal  rights  are  by 
the  divine  constitution  and  pleasure  the  same,  as  those  of  others  ; 
that  his  personal  gratification  is  of  no  more  importance,  and  can 
claim  no  greater  sacrifices,  than  that  of  others ;  that  peculation^ 
firaad,  falsehood,  injustice,  oppression,  drunkenness,  gluttony^ 
lewdness,  sloth,  profaneness,  irreligion,  and  impiety ;  in  a  woroy 
every  crime;  is  accompanied  by  greater  guilt  in  him,  than  in  mea 
at  laree ;  because  of  his  supenor  advantages  to  know  ;  and  his 
superior  inducements  to  perform,  his  duty.     Forsakine  all  private 

Eatifications,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  witn  the  public 
ppiness,  just  so  much  more  important  than  his,  as  those  who  en- 
joy It  are  more  numerous,  he  is  required,  indispensably,  to  see, 
that  his  government  has  that  happy  and  glorious  influence  upon 
his  people,  which  is  described  by  a  man,  thoroughly  versed  in  this 
sabiect,  in  the  following  beautifiil  language :  The  Smrit  of  the  Lord 
spake  by  me^  and  his  word  was  in  mv  tongue.  The  God  of  Israel 
saidy  the  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me.  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be 
jmsty  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the 
morning f  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  zoithout  clouds  /  as  the 
tender  grass j  springing  oiU  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rainw 
3  Sam.  xxiii. 
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To  possess  this  beneficent  influence ;  like  this  elorious  lumimarT 
to  difiiise  light,  and  warmth,  and  animation,  and  happiness,  to  all 
around  him ;  a  Ruler  ought, 

1.  To  be  a  man  f^  absolute  Smceritjf. 

Or  the  ruler  of  the  Universe  it  is  said,  that  it  is  inwossAlty  thai 
he  should  lie.  Mercy  and  truths  said  the  wisest  ruler  that  ever 
lived  in  this  world,  preserve  the  Icing.  The  lip  of  truth,  says  the 
same  prince,  shall  be  established/or  ever.  ^Mf  truth,''  said  King 
John  of  France,  <^  were  to  be  banished  fix)m  the  world  ;  it  ought 
still  to  find  a  residence  in  the  breast  of  Princes.''  On  the  impor- 
tance of  truth  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  hereafter.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  observed  here,  that  truth  is  the  basis,  on  which 
rest  all  the  natural  and  moral  interests  of  Intelligent  beings ;  that 
neither  virtue  nor  happiness  can  exist  without  it ;  and  that  fiJse- 
hood,  generally  diffused,  would  ruin  not  only  a  kingdom  or  a 
world,  but  the  universe ;  would  change  all  rational  beings  into 
fiends,  and  convert  heaven  itself  into  a  hell. 

There  are  two  lands  of  government  ^  tliat  of  force  ^  and  thai  of 
persuasion.  A  government  of  persuasion  is  the  only  moral,  or  firee 
government.  A  government  of  force  may  preserve  order  in  eveiy 
case,  which  that  rorce  can  reach ;  but  the  order  is  that  of  a  church- 
vard;  the  stillness  and  quiet  of  death.  The  mhabitants  of  a 
kingdom,  governed  in  this  manner,  are  tenants  of  the  grave :  mov- 
ing masses,  indeed,  of  flesh  and  bones :  but  the  animating  prind- 
ple  is  gone.  The  soul  is  shrivelled,  and  fled ;  and  nothing  re- 
mains, out  dust  and  putrefaction. 

A  government  of  persuasion  subsists  only  in  the  mutual  confidence 
of  the  ruler  and  the  subjects.  But  where  truth  is  not,  confidence  b 
not.  A  deceitfiil  ruler  is  never  believed  for  a  moment.  If  wc 
could  suppose  him  desirous  to  do  good ;  he  would  want  the  pow- 
er :  for  none  would  trust  either  his  declarations,  or  his  pnxnjses. 
The  only  feelings,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  towards 
hun  and  his  measures,  would  be  iealousy  and  hatred.  Even  fools 
know,  that  upright  and  benevolent  measures  not  only  need  no 
support  from  falsehood,  but  are  ruined  by  it.  The  very  connec- 
tion of  falsehood,  therefore,  with  any  measures,  proves  irresistibly 
to  all  men,  that  the  measures  themselves  are  mischievous,  and  that 
the  Author  of  them  is  a  villain.  Where  confidence  does  not  exist, 
voluntary  obedience  cannot  exist.  A  lying  ruler,  if  his  govern- 
ment is  to  continue,  makes  force,  or  despotism,  indispensable  to 
his  administration.  So  sensible  are  even  the  most  villainous  ma- 
gistrates of  these  truths,  that  they  leave  no  measure  untried  to  per- 
suade their  subjects,  that  themselves  are  men  of  veracity.  Nay,  all 
saeacious  despots  carefully  fulfil  their  promises  to  such  of  their 
subjects,  as  they  think  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  domination, 
and  to  the  success  of  their  measures.  Falsehood  may,  indeed,  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  superior  cunning,  succeed  for  a  time ;  but  it 
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can  never  last  lon^ :  and,  whenever  detection  airives,  it  draws  af- 
ter it  a  terrible  train  of  avengers. 

Besides,  lying  is  the  most  contemptible  of  all  sins.     Te  art  ^ 

?^our  father^  the  devil,  said  our  Saviour  to  the  Jemt;  for  he  mat  m 
tar  from  the  begirmmgj  and  the  father  of  it*  This  contemplSife 
resemblance  to  the  vilest  and  most  contemptible  of  all  brings,  the 
source  of  complete  debasement  to  every  one  who  is  the  subject 
of  it,  is  pre-emin^ndy  contemptible  in  a  ruler.  He  is,  of  course, 
the  obj^t  both  of  pubUc  and  private  scorn.  No  deeradation  is 
more  indignandy  regarded,  than  that  of  being  govemea  by  a  liar. 
Jff'  a  rider  h^rken  to  lies ;  says  Solanum^  all  hie  servants  art 
wiciked.  Such  a  madstrate  will  be  served  by  none  but  profligaie 
men.  The  evils  othis  government  will,  therefore,  spread,  bj 
means  of  his  subordinate  officers,  into  every  nook  andccmier  of 
the  land.  Like  the  Simoon  of  Mdna,  he  spreads  poison,  death, 
and  desolation,  over  the  wretched  countries  subjected  to  his  sway* 
3.  A  Ruler  is  bound  to  be  a  Just  man* 

He  that  ruleth  over  menj  saith  God,  must  be  just.  This,  indeed, 
is  united,  of  course,  with  the  preceding  character.  He  that  speak- 
eth  truth,  saith  Solomon,  sheweth  forth  righteousness.  The  impor- 
tance of  justice  in  government  is,  like  that  of  truth,  inestimaole ; 
and,  as  it  respects  the  divine  government,  is  exhibited  with  won- 
derful force  in  that  declaration  of  Moses,  He  is  the  Jtock  ;  that  is. 
the  immoveable  foundation,  on  which  the  universe  rests.  Why  f 
The  answer  is.  His  work  is  perfect :  for  all  his  ways  are  judgmentf 
en*  justice ;  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquitv,  iust  and  right  is  Hsm 
On  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  infinite  Hina  the  universe  is  built, 
as  a  house  upon  a  rock.  ^'  Piatjustitia  ;  ruat  coelum(*^  is  an  ad- 
age, proverbially  expressing  the  judgment  of  Conmion  sense,  con- 
cerning this  subject.  Let  Justice  be  done^  although  heaven  itsdf 
should  tumble  into  ruin* 

This  comprehensive  attribute  demands  in  the 
First  place.  Of  the  Legislator,  that  he  enact  just  laws. 
Laws  are  the  rules,  by  which  rulers  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
people  at  large,  are,  or  ou^ht  to  be  governed.  If  these  are  unjust ; 
the  whole  system  of  administration  will  be  a  system  of  iniquity ; 
and  the  mass  of  guilt,  thus  accumulated,  will  rest  primarily  on  the 
head  of  the  Legi^ator. 

Secondly;  (^  the  Judge,  that  all  his  Interpretations  of  lam,  and 
all  his  Decisions,  founSed  on  it,  be  just.  Wo  unto  them,  saith 
haiah,  who  justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward,  and  take  away  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him.  Ye  shall  do  no  unrigk^ 
eousness  in  jtuigment ;  saith  God  to  Israel,  thou  shall  not  respect 
the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty :  hU 
m  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour.  It  is  not  goodf 
says  Solomon,  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment.  He  thai 
saUh  unto  the  wicked,  that  is,  in  a  judicial  sentence,  "numart  right- 
^9usf  him  shall  people  curse :  nations  shall  abhor  him.  But  to 
Vol.  III.  43 
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them  that  rebuke  him  shall  be  delight ;  and  a  good  blessing  shatt 
come  upon  them.  Tribunals  of  iustice  bring  laws  to  every  man^s 
fireside  ;  and  apply  them  directly  to  his  property,  liberty,  person, 
and  life.  How  just  soever,  how  reasonaole  soever,  laws  may  be  ; 
an  iniquitous  tribunal  daav  prevent  all  their  good  effects ;  and  ren- 
der a  countiT  as  miserable  by  its  decisions,  as  it  could  be  by  the 
operations  of  original  tyranny  in  the  legislator.  When  God  estab- 
lished the  government  oi  Israel^  he  himself  formed  the  constitution, 
and  enacted  the  laws.  All  the  political  evils,  which  that  people 
suffered,  therefore,  were  effectuated  by  the  unjust  applications  of 
those  laws.  They  were,  however,  oppressed,  at  times,  as  intense- 
ly, as  the  nations,  who  have  been  under  despotic  dominion*  The 
guilt,  and  the  mischiefs,  of  this  oppression,  are  in  the  Scriptures 
charged  wholly,  and  truly,  to  the  judicial  and  executive  magistra* 
cy.  The  same  evils,  in  the  same  deeree,  may  be  derived  to  any 
people  from  the  same  sources.  A  wise  and  upright  judidary  is  a 
public  blessing,  which  no  language  can  adequate^  exnibit ;  which 
no  people  can  too  highly  prize,  and  too  strenuously  vindicate  \  and 
witnout  which  no  people  can  be  safe,  or  happy. 

Thirdly;  Of  the  Eixecutive  magistrate,  thfU  he  execute  the  latss 
faithfullt/j  invariabltfj  and  exactly.  This  is  so  plain  a  tmth,  and 
so  universally  acknowledged,  as  to  need  no  illustration.  The  end 
of  all  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  is  found  here;  and,  if  this 
ereat  duty  is  unaccomplished,  both  legislative  and  judicial  efibrt% 
however  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  they  may  be,  are  a  mere  pop- 
pet-show. 

3.  A  Rider  mmst  be  a  Benevolent  man^ 

Of  the  Universal  Ruler  it  is  said,  God  is  love*  Of  the  same 
character  ought  all  his  earthly  dele^tes  to  be  possessed. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  infinitely  important  to  the  hu>- 
piness  of  intelligent  beings.  Rulers  are  bound  to  make  the  jnAUc 
good  their  sole  Meet  in  governing.  Their  own  personal  interests, 
compared  with  the  general  interesL  are  an  unit  to  many  millions ; 
and  are  immensely  better  promoted  by  securing  the  common  good, 
than  by  any  possible  pursuit  of  that,  which  is  private  and  selfish. 
If  they  think  otherwise ;  it  is  either  because  they  cannot,  or  will 
hot  discern  the  truth. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  also,  he  is  bound  to  administer 
justide  with  mercy.  In  the  conduct  of  such  beings,  as  men,  there 
dte  very  many  cases,  in  which  a  rule,  generally  just,  becomes  un- 
just by  a  rigid  application.  For  these  cases  wise  governments 
nave  endeavoured  to  provide  by  entrusting  the  proper  magistrate 
with  a  discretionary  authority ;  in  the  exercise  ot  which,  clemency 
may  be  extended  wherever  it  may  be  extended  with  propriety. 
Even  where  a  strict  application  of  law  is  ri^ht,  and  necessary, 
|here  may  be  a  harshness  and  unkindness  in  Uie  manner  of  appu- 
yc^tion,  solnethnes  scarcely  less  cruel,  than  injustice  in  the  applica- 
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tion  itself.    A  benevolent  ruler  will  never  administer  government 
in  this  manner. 

Universally,  a  benevoleni  Ruler  will  prevent^  redress,  relieve,  and 
renuntj  the  wrongs  both  of  the  public  and  of  individuals,  as  fiir, 
and  as  soon,  as  it  shall  be  in  his  power.  He  will  cast  an  affection* 
ate  eye  on  all  the  concerns  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  wherever  he 
seesT  calamities  arise,  will  kindly  interpose  with  those  means  of  re* 
lief,  which  God  has  placed  in  his  hands.  The  extensive  power 
of  doing  good,  with  which  he  is  entrusted  by  his  Creator,  he  wiU 
consider  as  thus  entrusted,  only  that  he  may  do  good ;  and  will 
feel  himself  delightfully  rewarded  by  having  been  selected  as  the 
honourable  instrument  for  accomplishing  so  glorious  a  purpose* 
That  all  this  is  demanded  by  his  duty,  it  is  unnecessary  even  to 
assert. 

4.  A  Ruler  is  btnmd  to  respect  the  Laws  of  his  Countrtf. 

By  this  I  intend,  particularly,  that  he  is  bound  to  conform  to  them 
in  aft  his  conduct,  personal  and  public.  The  laws  of  every  free 
country  prescribe  alike  the  conduct  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled* 
The  official  conduct  of  all  magistrates,  whatever  be  their  office,  is 
directed  by  particular  laws.  To  every  one  of  these,  so  Car  as  nis 
own  duties  are  marked  out  by  it,  each  magistrate  is  bound  to  con* 
form  with  absolute  exactness:  not  senenilly  aud  loosely  only, 
but  with  respect  to  every  jot  and  tittle.  The  personal  conduct  of 
the  ruler  is  prescribed  by  the  same  laws,  whicn  direct  that  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  These  laws,  dlso,  it  is  his  duty  faithfully  and 
scrupulously  to  obey :  a  duty  enforced  by  higher  obligations,  than 
those,  which  respect  men  in  general ;  because  he  is  fia^rly  supposed 
to  understand  more  perfectly  the  duty  and  importance  of  obeying; 
and  because  in  violating  law,  his  evil  example  will  weaken  the 
government,  and  prompt  others  to  the  same  violation,  more  than 
that  of  any  private  individual.  The  ruler,  who  violates  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  yet  attempts  to  compel,  or  persuade,  others  to 
obey  them,  labours,  with  the  Danaides,  to  fill  Mrith  water  a  tub  fiill 
of  holes. 

Concerning  the  king,  whom  God  foresaw  the  Israelites  would 
one  day  elect  to  govern  them,  Moses,  by  his  direction,  says  to 
Israel,  //  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom^ 
that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which 
is  before  the  priests,  the  Levites  ;  and  it  shall  be  with  him  ;  and  At 
shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  that  he  may  team  to  fear 
the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  alt  the  words  of  this  law,  and  these  staluieSm 
to  do  them :  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  his  brethren;  ana 
that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  commandment  to  the  right  hand  &r  to 
the  left.  Deut.  xvii.  19,  30. 

5.  A  Rider  ought  to  be  a  man  of  Piety. 

That  a  ruler  is  bound  to  sustain  this  character  by  all  the  obliga* 
lions,  which  are  incumbent  on  other  men,  will  not  be  Questioned. 
I  intend  something  more*    A  ruler  is  under  peculiar  obligations  to 
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sustain  this  character,  beside  those,  which  are  common  to  other 
men.  As  a  private  citizen,  he  was  iin<fer  all  the  common  oUiga- 
tions  to  sustain  this  character.  As  a  ruler,  he  is  under  new  ones. 
His  duties  are  become  more  important,  and  arduous ;  and  demand, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  blessing  of  God  to  enable  him  to  peifenn 
thetn  aright.  He  has  greater  means  of  doing  good  put  mto  his 
hands,  and  needs,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  divine  asaistaDce,  to 
enable  him  to  use  them.  If  he  should  be  left  to  unwise,  or  widced 
measures ;  they  will  be  far  more  mischievous  to  his  countrymen, 
dhan  any  thing,  which  he  could  formerly  have  done,  when  he  was  a 
private  citizen.  His  personal  conduct,  also,  cannot  &il  to  be 
much  more  beneficial,  or  much  more  noxious,  to  his  country,  than 
if  he  had  not  been  invested  with  a  public  character. 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  the  Scriptures  infonn  us, 
that  the  rulers  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  eminent  biessincs,  or  emi- 
nent curses,  to  the  people,  over  which  they  presided.  David^  Je- 
koihaphat^Hezekiahj  and  Josiah^  are  remarkable  examples  of  the 
glorious  influence,  which  a  ruler  may  possess,  towards  refonning 
a  nation,  and  rendering  it  happy.  Jeroboam  and  Ahah  are  terri- 
ble proofs  of  the  power,  which  a  ruler  may  exert,  to  change  a  na- 
tion into  a  horde  of  profligates.  What  maeistrate,  except  such  as 
Ahab  and  Jeroboam^  would  not  covet  the  character,  and  influence, 
of  theybtir^r^i  of  these  princes  ?  What  man  of  common  sobiie- 
ty  would  not  shrink  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  resembling 
the  two  last?  But  the  four  first  ^cre  men  of  exemplary  piety: 
while  the  two  last  were  impious  beyond  example. 
I  At  the  san^e  time,  God  usually  blesses  a  nation  for  the  sake  of 
pious  rulers :  whereas  an  impious  one  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
curse.  But  all  blessings  arc  given  in  answer  to  prayer.  Ask^  and 
ye  shall  receive^  is  the  only  promise  of  good  to  man ;  involving 
the  condition,  without  which,  it  is  never  promised.  If  rulers, 
then,  would  obtain  blessings  either  for  themselves,  or  their  people ; 
they,  like  all  other  men,  must  pray  for  them.  But  the  sacrifice  of 
iht  wicked^  and  of  wicked  rulers  as  well  as  of  other  wicked  men, 
u  an  abomination  to  the  Lord :  while  the  prayer  of  the  vprighi  is  hit 
delight.  Which  of  these  men  ought  we  ncre  to  suppose,  £at  God 
will  answer,  and  bless  ? 

6.  A  Rider  is  bound  to  become  a  blessing  by  his  Example* 
The  character  of  a  good  Ruler  is  forcibly,  and  perfectly,  de- 
scribed by  Sti  Paul,  when  he  styles  him  a  Minister  of  God,  for 
good  unto  his  people.  This  is  his  whole  business ;  and,  while  he 
pursues  it,  he  is  acting  in  his  only  proper  character.  To  form 
this  character,  every  thing  which  I  nave  mentioned,  contributes, 
as  an  essentisd  part.  But  every  thine,  which  has  been  said,  ex- 
o»pt  what  was  observed  concerning  his  personal  obedience  to  the 
)aw8  of  the  land,  and  his  piety,  respects  his  official  duties.  The 
•bservation,  now  to  be  illustrated,  respects  his  conduct,  as  a  mam 
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As  a  many  he  is  peculiariy  fecpired  to  be  an  example  of  all  the 
Christian  yirtues.  Whatever  he  does,  others  will  (to,  because  he 
does  it :  and  many  more  will  imitate  him,  than  if  he  were  a  private 
person*  The  weight  of  power,  and  the  splendour  of  office,  pve 
to  the  example  of  the  ruler,  especially  in  an  elevated  station,  an 
authority,  a  persuasiveness,  a  cnarm,  which  fascinates  multitudes* 
If  his  example  be  virtuous ;  it  will  ^atly  discountenance,  and 
check,  vice ;  and  mady  encourage,  difiuse,  and  strengthen  virtue. 
If  vicious;  it  will  become  pestilential ;  and  spread  contagion,  de» 
cay,  and  death,  through  all  around  him.  No  man  can  be  so  great 
a  blessing,  or  so  great  a  curse,  in  this  respect,  as  a  ruler :  and  the 
example  of  every  man  in  high  office  will  invariably  be  either  a 
public  curse,  or  a  public  blessing*  Jeroboam  and  Ahab  were  in- 
comprehensible curses  to  the  Itraeliies,  through  every  %i3cct:tdin^ 
age  of  their  national  existence.  What  man  of  common  sense.  Id 
such  an  alternative,  can  balance  a  moment  concerrans^  the  choice, 
which  he  shall  make  ? 

7.  Every  ruler ^  vested  with  the  appomimaU  of  nA^ifrimai^.  ^^jsrt^ 
is  under  indispensable  obligations  to  select  nun  ofihf,  zery  uxtnu  dUr- 
acter^  which  has  been  already  described* 

Moreover^  thou  shalt  provide ,  said  Jethro  V>  «lfet<^.  <Mtf  6f  tU  tie 
people^  able  men  f  such  as  fear  God  ;  m^nof  trntk;  katy^^^wzK^m' 
ness  ;  and  place  such  over  them,  to  he  rulen  ^f  tk0i^sit^»4jt.  «m^  r^ 
ers  of  hundreds  J  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rui^m  ^f  ?«im  ;  mt^d  hz  'M^im 
judge  the  people  at  all  seasons*     Judg^t  «iwi  '^>ert«  «$fui  ^Wv»^?  V> 
the  Israelites,  shalt  then  make  thee  in  all  thy  gnUn.  m^/ik  'Ae  lji^4 
thy  God  giveth  thee  througheml  thy  trihtt ;  emd  tk^  thnU  ;W|^<  fke 
people  with  just  judgment*     Thpji  shalt  not  nreH  jmdgf^i^^f. :   *iem 
shalt  not  respect  persons  ;  neither  take  a  gtft ;  /'/r  a  gf*  ^^/>t  Ut^ 
the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  th^.  w^/rds  ^f  th^  r^hU/^j'*     /***« 
says  David,  speaking  ot  this  very  lubj^X  kun,  thai  haih  ^m  k^fk 
look,  and  a  proud  heart,  I  will  not  sujfer*     M^m  eyt^tMl  U  ^tf^m 
the  faithful  of  the  land;  that  they  may  dm^UwUk  me  ;  k^  fkM  waik^ 
eth  in  a  perfect  way,  he  shall  serve  me*     fk  thai  M^/rketk  4fe/>^  skeM 
not  dwellwithm  my  house;  he  thai  idUth  Itet  thail  m^A  taey  m  ^ 
sight*     These  passages  need  r^r^Mrao^rr**^     T:^  y//^  '/  v^/^  tot 
here  determined  this  point,  in  a  ttAur^e^r  itty>i  ^Jff^e/  V  •amovwS^- 
stood. 

With  this  decision  exactly  ^/-/prAx  »te«  *A  fc«j^^'?>'>  '-»^^  '*^ 
of  Common  sense.  Suboffinatfr  r>jB/;/rfTt  *#^  ^y^  '♦-'^  *''^^'  *^ 
hands,  and  feet,  to  lh#ilr  %»if#^rw>f «  \u  'Mtfe:'  TW;  <m  ^e  <*^v^ 
of  furnishing  them  with  th^;  ny^f  f>/>^t*^y  f.J<^f*Wf  v/^  '^^  'f 
the  wants,  circumstance,  danaj^^.  »/yJ  tv^-r^^jj*  '/  *''  '^'t^-^^  j 
that  of  die  real  influence  of  ir^/vwir*^//*-*!  u^^^^^  *  »'*-^^a-«  ^'^  ->•*- 
eficial  or  imchierow^;  a/*4,' ^^,^npf»y,  *«  '^^.^e  *w^  ^e^ 
reguhtions  ought  to  U  tr^/^tiAeA.  'tU  f  *'*  te.  ^^>«^ 
means  of  executing  s^^'  l*w,  */^  ^^m  '-t  '*'^'  "*^'  ^""^^r 
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measure  of  administratioD.  Their  own  conduct,  example,  and 
influence,  reach  every  neighbourhood,  every  fireside.  Nations 
have  ahnost  always  sufiered  incomparably  mcHre  fixun  a  multitude 
of  little  tyrants,  tnan  fix>m  a  single  great  one ;  and  have  been  im- 
mensely more  corrupted  by  a  host  of  evil  examples,  than  by  a  sol- 
itary pattern  of  wickedness,  however  great  and  splendid.^  In  vain 
will  the  wisest,  most  upright,  and  most  benevolent  ruler,  labour  to 
promote  public  happiness ;  if  he  commits  the  administration  of  his 
measures  to  profligates  and  villains.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered, that  a  ruler  w^ill  of  course  appoint  to  subordinate  c^- 
-ces,  men,  whose  character  corresponds  with  his  own.     A  wise  and 

food  ruler,  so  far  as  his  information  extends,  will  choose  none 
ut  wise  and  good  men,  to  aid  him  in  the  business  of  governing. 
A  bad  ruler  will  find  none  but  bad  assistants,  convenient  for  his 
purposes. 

8.  A  Ruler  is  under  the  highest  obligations  to  be  industrious. 
Industry  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  and  pre-eminently  that  of  a  ruler. 
The  various,  complicated,  and  arduous  business  oi  governing  de- 
mands the  full  exertion  of  all  the  talents,  and  the  fuU  employment 
of  all  the  time,  allotted  to  man.  Persons  in  high  ofiices,  particu- 
larly, are  bound  to  improve  their  talents  by  every  well-oirected 
effort.  They  are  under  indispensable  obligations  to  gain,  so  br 
as  is  in  their  power,  the  most  enlarged,  ana  exact,  information  of 
their  official  auties,  and  the  best  modes  of  discharging  them ;  of 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  country,  over  which  they  preside ; 
of  the  means,  by  which  their  rights  may  be  most  effectually  secur- 
ed ;  of  the  dangers,  either  at  home,  or  abroad,  to  which  tney  are 
exposed,  and  of  the  ways,  in  which  those  dangers  may  be  avert- 
ed; of  the  best  means  of  private  safety,  and  national  defence; 
and,  in  a  word,  of  all  those  measiu*es,  by  which  may  be  insured 
the  safety,  peace,  good  order,  and  universal  happiness,  of  the 
nation. 

On  this  information  ought  to  bo  founded  a  course  of  unremitted 
industry  in  effectuating,  by  the  most  useful  measures,  all  these 
great  and  good  purposes.  A  weak  and  ignorant  ruler  may  de- 
serve pity :  a  lazy  one  can  only  merit  abhorrence.  Both  are,  of 
-course,  public  nuisances.  When  God  was  about  to  punish  the 
Jews  in  a  terrible  manner,  for  their  sins,  he  announced  the  alarm- 
ing judgment  in  this  remarkable  prediction :  Behold  the  Lord^  the 
Lord  of  hosts  J  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem^  and  from  Judahy  the 
stay  and  the  staffs  the  whole  stay  of  breads  and  the  whole  stay  of 
watery  the  mighty  man^  and  the  man  of  war  ;  the  judge  ^  ana  the 
prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient^  the  captain  of  fifty,  and 
the  honourahle  man,  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and 
the  eloquent  orator.  And  I  will  give  children  to  be  their  pnnces  ^  and 
babes  shall  rule  over  them.  And  the  people  shall  be  oppressed,  every 
one  by  another,  and  every  oiu  by  his  neighbour.     The  child  shall  6e- 
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havt  himself  proudly  ogamMl  the  tmciaUj  and  the  hue  agamti  ike 
honourable*  In  the  view  of  God,  therefore,  the  lou  of  wise  and 
able  rulers,  and  the  goveminenl  of  weak  and  foolish  ones,  such  as 
indolent  men  in  office  always  are,  are  both  teirible  judgments  npoa 
a  nation,  and  severe  inflictioiis  of  the  divine  vengeance  upoa  gnih 
of  no  common  die. 
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^•Bvs  II.  12. —Honour  thyfalktr  and  thy  mother^  that  thy  day$  fMoy  h%  tm^ 

the  land  uhieh  the  Lord  thy  God  gheih  thu. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  at  some  length,  the  Duhf  ^ 
Rulers.  I  shall  now  go  on  to  examine  that  of  Suijtcts.  As  a 
free  Government  is  that,  with  which  alone  we  have  anj  practical 
concern ;  my  observations  will  be  especially  referred  to  a  govern- 
ment of  this  kind.  All  Subjects  have,  indeed,  many  duties  in 
common ;  but  there  are  some,  which  are  peculiar  to  men,  living 
under  despotic  dominion.  These  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to 
particularize. 

Every  firee  government  is  more,  or  less,  elective.  The  privilege 
of  choosing  tnose,  who  are  to  govern  them,  is,  to  every  peode 
possessing  it,  a  blessing  of  inestimable  importance ;  and  like  otner 
olessings,  brings  with  it  the  correspondmg  duties.  Out  of  it  pai^ 
ticularly  arises  the 

1  •  Ureat  duty  of  free  citizens  j  which  is  to  Elect  always^  as  far  as 
may  6e,  Rulers^  possessing  the  several  characteristics^  mentumed  in 
the  preceding  discourse:  such  as  are  sincere;  just;  benevolent; 
disposed  to  respect  the  laws  of  their  countrv ;  pious ;  exemplary; 
industrious ;  and  thus  prepared  to  select  for  subordinate  offices, 
whenever  vested  with  the  power  of  selecting,  men  of  the  same 
character. 

That  such  Rulers  are  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  God ;  and  that 
he  has  required  all  Rulers  to  be  such;  cannot  be  questioned.  No 
more  can  it  be  questioned,  that  one  ^reat  reason,  why  He  has  re- 
quired them  to  be  of  this  character,  is  the  establishment,  in  this 
way,  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  whom  they  rule.  In  every 
ordinance  of  this  nature,  Crod  has  airectly  consulted  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures  ;  and  has  undoubtedly  chosen  the  very  best  means 
of  accomplishing  it.  The  establishment  of  national  happiness, 
dien,  demands  mdispensably,  that  Rulers  be  of  this  character. 
But  m  the  case  supposed,  the  people  themselves  elect  their  Rulers. 
They  are  therefore  bound,  indispensably,  to  elect  such,  and  such 
only,  as  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  his  Word ; 
luch,  and  such  only,  as  will  contribute  directly  to  the  estabUshment 
<rf  public  happiness. 

Every  People  ought  to  remember,  that  in  this  case^  the  magistral 
cy  is  of  their  ofson  creation;  that  just  such  men  are  introduced  into 
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it,  as  they  please ;  and  that,  if  they  are  not  men  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  the  electors  are  the  sole  and  blameworthy  cause*  In  die 
very  act  of  electing  weak  and  wicked  men  to  pls^s  of  magistra- 
cy, they  testify  publicly  to  God,  and  the  world,  that  they  choose  to 
have  weak  and  wicked  men  for  their  rulers.  All  the  evils  of  a  weak 
and  wicked  administration  of  government  are,  therefore,  charge- 
able, in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  prime  degree,  to  themselves 
only.  By  what  solemn  obligations,  then,  are  they  bound  to  take 
the  most  effectual  care,  that  those,  whom  they  elect,  be  men  of  ac- 
knowledged wisdom  and  virtue !  To  choose  men  of  the  contrary 
character  is  to  rebel  against  the  known  Will  of  God;  to  sport 
with  their  own  happiness ;  and  to  hazard  that  of  their  posterity. 
The  only  part  of  tnis  subject,  about  which  a  question  will  be  rais- 
ed, and  the  part,  about  which  no  question  can,  consistently  either 
with  the  Scriptures  or  Common  Sense,  be  ever  raised,  is  the  de** 
claration,  that  a  Ruler  ought  to  be  a  virtuous  man.  To  the  ques- 
tion concerning  this  subject  the  scriptural  answer  is  short :  Jl$  m 
roaring  lion^  and  a  raging  hear  ;  so  is  a  wicked  Ruler  over  the  poor 
people.  This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  decision,  not  of  SoUh 
mon  only,  but  of  God.  Common  sense,  directed  by  its  own  uner- 
ring rule  of  experience,  has  regularly  given  the  same  decision; 
and  mustered  before  the  eyes  of  mankind  a  long  host  of  tyrants 
and  public  plunderers,  of  profligate  legislators  and  abandcmed 
magistrates,  whose  names  have  been  followed  by  the  hisses,  and 
loaded  with  the  execrations,  of  mankind.  Virtuous  Rulers,  on  the 
contrar}',  have  always,  unless  in  times  of  peculiar  violence,  and 
prejudice,  been  seen,  and  acknowledged,  to  be  public  blessings. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general  proposition,  now 
under  consideration,  was  ever  seriously  questioned  by  a  sober  man. 
All  the  doubts  concerning  it,  all  the  opposition  which  it  has  met 
with,  seem  to  have  arisen  in  seasons  of  party  and  dissension ;  from 
the  wish  to  carry  some  favourite  point,  or  the  desire  of  advancing 
to  place  and  power  some  favourite  person. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  have  illustrated  this  subject,  in  a 
summary  manner,  urom  the  political  history  ofJudah  and  Israel^  re- 
corded  in  the  Scriptures.  This  illustration,  corresponding  exac^y 
with  every  other  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  light  and  convic- 
tion, whicn  it  communicates,  totally  superior  to  them  all,  deserves 
to  be  resumed  in  this  place,  and  to  ue  insisted  on  particuhriy: 
much  more  particularly,  mdeed,  than  the  present  occasion  will 

Eermit.  Every  virtuous  prince  of  Judah  was  regularly  a  public 
lessing ;  beloved  of  his  people ;  devoted  to  the  advancement| 
and  sedulously  engaged  in  employing  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  actual,  and  extensive,  advancement,  of  their  happiness ;  the 
acknowledged  object  of  peculiar  Divine  favour ;  the  cause,  in  this 
manner,  for  which  peculiar  blessings  descended  on  his  nation: 
and  the  honourable  mstrument  of  producing  a  sudden,  general,  and 
important  reformation,  not  only  in  his  court,  but  throughout  his 
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kingdom.  Whenever  such  a  Prince  ascended  the  throne,  piety 
tikT morality  immediately  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  began  to  find 
firiends  to  eiert  their  influence,  to  abash  vice,  to  silence  muimors, 
to  diminish  sufierings,  and  to  create,  what  they  always  create, 
public  and  individual  happiness.  Such  Princes,  also,  regularly 
appointed,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  men,  resembling  them- 
selves,  to  the  subordinate  offices  of  government ;  and  thus  station- 
ed public  benefactors  in  every  corner  of  their  country*  For  all 
these  reasons,  their  names,  as  a  sweet  memorial,  have  been  wafied 
down  the  stream  of  time  with  distinction  and  honour,  and  have 
commanded  the  esteem  of  every  succeeding  generation.  Such 
Rulers  were  Mosesy  Jaskuaj  Gideon,  Deborah,  Samuelj  Davidj  Solo* 
mon  before  his  declension,  Jehoahaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiahj  and  Jie* 
hemiah.  Such,  also,  were  the  brave  and  virtuous  Maccabees.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  these  Rulers  strenuously  defended  the  coun- 
try, which  they  eovemed. 

Take,  now,  the  reverse  of  this  picture.  The  wicked  Princes, 
to  whose  dominion  these  nations  were  at  times  subjected,  blasted 
both  their  virtue  and  their  happiness.  Ahaz,  Manassehj  Anwnj  and 
the  three  last  Kings  of  Judahj  were  malignant,  and  affecting,  exam- 
ples of  this  truth.  Weak,  as  well  as  wicked,  these  Princes  ruined 
their  people  at  home,  and  provided  no  means  for  their  defence 
a^n/it  enemies  abroad.  With  an  unobstructed,  and  terrible  ra- 
bidity, the  nation,  which  they  ruled,  slid  down  the  steep  of  declen- 
sion, and  plunged  suddenly  mto  the  gulf  at  the  bottom. 

Still  more  instructive  is  the  account,  given  us  concerning  the 
Kings  of  Israel,  Of  Jeroboam,  the  first  of  these  princes,  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  characters  is  communicated  to  us  m  this  remarka- 
ble declaration ;  that  he  smned,  and  made  Israel  to  situ  A  pol- 
luted, and  profligate  wretch  himself,  he  converted  all  around  nim 
into  profligates ;  and  began  a  corruption  of  religion  and  morals, 
which,  extending  its  baleful  influence  through  every  succeeding 
age,  terminated  m  the  final  ruin  of  his  country.  The  evils  intro- 
duced by  him  operated  with  a  commanding  and  universal  efficacy ; 
and  they  were  cherished  and  promoted  by  Kadab  his  son,  Baasha 
his  murderer,  Elah  his  son,  and  Zimri  his  murderer ;  and  by  Omri, 
Ahab,  and  every  one  who  followed  them.  By  their  pestilential  ex- 
ample, and  under  their  deadlv  influence,  the  nation  became  aban- 
doned. Truth,  Justice,  ana  Piety,  sighed  their  last  ferewell  to 
the  reprobated  race,  and  took  their  final  flight.  A  nuisance  to  the 
world,  and  an  object  of  the  Divine  abhorrence,  the  unhappy  na- 
tion became  lost  to  every  hope  of  recovery  5  and  was  finally  given 
up  as  a  prey  to  the  Assyrian  ;  at  that  time  the  general  scourge, 
and  destroyer,  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  people,  with  its  eyes  open,  to  wish  for 
such  Rulers,  as  these.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  this  testi- 
mony concerning  evil  Rulers  is  the  testimony  of  God  Himself; 
that  the  same  causes  will  always  produce  the  same  effects ;  and 
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that  evil  Rulers  were  no  more  injurious  to  Israel,  than  they  will  be 
to  every  other  People,  governed  by  them ;  it  is  plain,  that  no  peo- 
ple can  elect  such  Kulers,  without  assuring  themselves,  that,  in  this 
very  act,  they  are  accomplishing  their  own  ruin.  A  nation,  which 
elects  wicked  Rulers,  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  charge- 
able, not  only  with  the  guilt  of  being  corrupted,  as  Israel  was,  but 
with  the  additional  and  peculiar  guilt,  also,  of  originating  the  means 
of  its  own  corruption.  It  not  on^  becomes  wicked,  hut  makes  itself 
widcedj  by  giving  to  evil  men  the  power  and  mfluence  which  enable 
them  to  spread  me  plague  of  vice  through  every  part  of  the  politi- 
cal body.  Whatman  of  common  sense,  and  sober  reflection,  can 
consent  to  make  himself  chargeable  with  these  evils  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  those,  who  elect,  will  often  be  unable  to 
distinguish  virtuous  men  firom  such  as  are  not  virtuous.  I  answer, 
that  Churches  of  Christ  are  also  unable  to  make  this  discrimination 
with  certainty ;  yet,  wherever  they  are  faithful  and  vigilant,  they 
find  no  serious  aifficulty  in  keeping  themselves,  to  a  good  degree, 
pure,  and  safe  firom  gross  and  unhappy  mixtures.  I  answer  fur- 
ther, that  a  steady,  regular  aim,  on  the  part  of  a  whole  nation,  or 
other  body  politic,  to  choose  virtuous  Rulers,  and  none  but  such 
as  are  virtuous,  will  ordinarily  accomplish  this  invaluable  purpose. 
Should  it  fail  in  any  instance ;  the  nation  will  still  have  done  its 
duty.  As  to  extreme  cases ;  such  as  those,  in  which  no  virtuotis 
man  can  be  found  to  fill  the  office  contemplated ;  they  must  occur 
so  rarely,  as  hardly  to  require  rules  of  oirection.  It  will  always 
be  in  the  power  of  a  people  to  select  firom  the  candidates  the  best 
man ;  ana  such  a  selection  will  undoubtedly  answer  the  demands 
of  duty  in  a  case  of  this  nature.  The  true  difficulty  does  not  lie 
in  our  inability  to  determine  who  are  virtuous  men ;  nor  in  their 
want  of  the  proper  qualifications  for  office ;  but  in  the  want  of  a 
fixed  and  general  determination  to  choose  diem ;  in  our  defective 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  virtue  to  public  office ;  in  our  pre- 
ference of  other  qualifications  to  this  ;  in  party  attachment ;  in  per^ 
sonal  fovouridsm ;  and  in  gross  and  guilty  indifiefence  to  die  Pub- 
lic Good.  All  these  are  deplorable  prejudices,  and  palpable 
crimes ;  miserably  weak,  as  well  as  dangerously  sinful ;  fraught 
with  innumerable  evils,  not  always  immediate,  perhaps,  but  always 
near,  certsdn,  and  dreadfiiL 

3.  Subjects  are  bound  faitl^ully  to  Obey  their  Rulers. 

Concerning  this  truth,  m  the  abstract j  there  will  probably  be  no 
debate,  except  what  is  excited  either  by  passion  or  by  frenzy. 
The  only  serious  questions,  which  can  rationally  be  made  here, 
are:  How  far  is  this  obedience  to  extend?  and  What  are  the  cases  f 
tn  which  it  may  be  lawfully  refused?  The  innportance  of  these 
questions  must  be  deeply  ^It  by  every  man.  By  St.  Paul,  every 
soul  is  required  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  ;  because,  as  he 
informs  us,  the  powers,  that  be,  are  ormineaof  God.  By  the  same 
Apostle  we  are  fiurther  told,  that  whosoever  resist^th  the  power ^  re* 
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sUtelh  the  ordiiiance  of  Ood^  and  shall  receive  to  himself  damnation  ^ 
that  is,  not  damnation  in  the  proper  sense,  or  as  the  word  is  now 
understood,  but  the  condemnation,  denounced  by  the  law  of  God 
against  all  sin.  By  St.  Peter  we  are  directed  to  submit  to  every 
^dinance  ofmauj  for  the  LordPs  sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  King^  as 
Supreme}  or  unto  Governors,  that  is,  generally,  to  all  persons  pos- 
sessing lawful  authority ;  for  such,  be  declares,  is  the  wUl  of  God. 
With  th^se  precepts  m  his  hand,  no  Christian  can  fail  to  beheye 
the  questions,  mentioned  above,  to  be  of  incalculable  importance 
to  him,  and  his  fellow-men.  It  is  as  really  the  duty  of  a  Minister 
to  explain  this  part  of  the  Gospel  to  his  congregation,  and  to  en- 
force upon  them  these  precepts,  as  any  other*  Nor  can  he  be  at 
all  excused  in  passing  them  by.  I  shall,  therefore,  exhibit  to  you, 
on  the  present  occasion,  my  own  views  concerning  this  long,  and 
Tehemendy  disputed  topic. 

In  the  first  place :  Subjects  are  not  hound  to  obey  the  commands  of 
mtimstrateSj  as  such^  when  they  are  not  warranted  by  Ldsm. 

The  law  creates  magistrates;  and  defines  all  meir  powers,  and 
rights.  Whenever  they  require  that,  which  is  not  warranted  by 
law,  they  cease  to  act  as  magistrates ;  and  return  to  the  character 
of  mere  citizens.  In  this  character  they  have  plainly  no  authority 
over  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  not  the  man,  but  the  magistrate, 
whom  God  requires  us  to  obey. 

Secondly.  Subjects  are  bound  to  obey  magistrates,  when  acting 
agreeably  to  the  laws,  in  all  cases  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
unfoldeain  the  Scriptures. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  import  of  the  directions,  given  by  St. 
PeierdLud  St.  Paul.  These  Apostles  cannot,  I  think,  be  rationally 
supposed  to  enjoin  upon  subjects  obedience  to  those  conmiands  of 
a  Ruler,  which  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land ;  or  which  lie  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  lawful  authority.  They  require  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  magistrate,  acting  as  a  magistrate^  or  within  the  limits 
of  his  lawful  authority ;  and  not  to  the  magistrate,  transgressing 
the  bounds  of  law,  and  acting,  merely  as  a  private  individual,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  discretion,  caprice,  or  whim. 
Much  less  can  thev  be  supposed  to  require  our  obedience  to 
those  commands  of  a  Ruler,  which  are  opposed  to  the  Law  of 
God.  ^  Whether  we  should  obey  God  railur  than  men,  can  never 
be  seriously  made  a  question  by  Common  sense,  any  more  than  by 

There  may  be,  there  often  are,  cases,  in  which,  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  expediency,  we  may  feel  ourselves  bound  to  obey 
magistrates,  for  tne  time  at  least,  when  acting  beyond  their  au- 
thority, and  aside  from  law.  This  subject  is  too  extensive,  to  be 
particularly  considered  on  the  present  occasion.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  high  sense 
of  the  duty,  and  importance,  of  obeying  rulers  ;  and  of  die  dan- 
ger, always  threatening  the  public  peace,  and  prosperity,  firom 
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unnecessary  disobedience.  Such  a  sense  will,  it  is  believedi 
prevent  most  of  the  real  difficulties,  to  be  apprehended  in  cases 
of  this  nature. 

The  observations,  already  made  concerning  this  general  subject, 
will  prepare  the  way  for  settling  our  opinions  concerning  a  par- 
ticular Question,  involved  in  it,  which  is  of  high  importance  to  n^an- 
kind.  It  is  this  :  Whether  a  nation  is  warranted  to  resist  Rulers^ 
when  seriously  encroaching  on  its  liberties  ?  It  is  my  intention  to 
confine  the  answer,  which  will  now  be  given  to  this  question,  to 
the  lawfulness  of  such  resistance*  The  expediency  o/itj  I  shall  sup- 
pose to  be  granted ;  so  far  as  the  safety,  and  success,  of  the  re- 
sistance is  concerned.  In  other  words,  I  shall  suppose  the  People, 
inunediately  interested  in  the  question,  to  have  as  fair  an  oppor- 
tunitv,  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  of  preserving,  or  acquiring 
political  liberty ;  and  of  establishing,  after  the  contest  is  ended, 
a  free  and  happy  government.  In  this  case,  the  resistance  in 
question  is,  in  my  own  view,  warranted  by  the  Law  of  God.  It 
is  well  known,  tnat  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  some  wise 
and  good  men,  and  deniea  by  others.  But  the  reasons,  alleged 
by  both  classes  for  their  respective  doctrines,  have,  so  far  as  they 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  been  less  satisfactoiy,  than  1 
wished. 

A  nation,  already  free,  ought,  whenever  encroachments  upon 
its  freedom  are  begun,  to  reason  in  some  such  manner,  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

^^  Despotism^  according  to  the  universal  and  uniform  experience 
of  man^  has  regularly  been  fatal  to  every  human  interest.  It  has 
attacked  private  happiness,  and  invadled  public  prosperity.  It 
has  multiplied  sufienngs  without  number,  and  beyond  dleeree.  It 
has  visited,  regularly,  the  nation,  the  neighbourhood,  ana  the  fire- 
side ;  and  earned  with  it  public  sorrow,  and  private  aoguish.  Per- 
sonal Liberty  has  withered  at  its  touch;  and  national  safety^ 
Eeace,  and  prosperity,  have  faded  at  its  approach.  Enjoyment 
as  fled  before  it ;  life  expired ;  and  hope  vanished.  Evils  of 
this  magnitude  have  all  been  suffered,  also,  merely  to  gratify  the 
caprice,  the  pride,  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  the  resentment,  or 
the  voluptuousness,  of  one,  or  a  few,  individuals ;  each  of  whose 
interests  is  of  the  same  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  no  more, 
than  those  of  every  other  individual  belonging  to  the  nation. 
Can  there  be  a  reason ;  do  the  Scriptures  fiirnish  one  ;  why  the 
millions  of  the  present  generation,  and  the  more  numerous  mil- 
lions of  succeeaing  generations,  should  sufler  these  evils,  merely 
to  gratify  the  lusts  of  ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred,  of  their  fellow- 
men  V^ 

^^  If  an  affirmative  answer  should  be  given  to  this  cjuestion  ;  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  same  despotic  power  has,  with  equal  reg" 
tdaritUj  cut  off  from  subjects  the  means  of  usefulness  and  duJly. 
Mankmd  are  sent  into  the  world,  to  serve  God,  and  do  good  to 
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each  other.  If  these  things  are  not  done  ;  we  live  in  vain,  and 
worse  than  in  vain.  If  the  means  of  doin^  them  are  taken  away; 
we  are  prevented,  just  so  far,  firom  answenng  the  end  of  our  crea- 
tion. In  vain  is  mental  and  bodily  energy,  in  vain  are  talents,  op- 
portunities, and  privileges,  bestowed  by  our  Creator,  if  they  are 
to  be  wrested  from  us  by  our  fellow-men  ;  or  the  means  of  exert- 
ing them  taken  away.  In  vain  are  we  constituted  Parents,  if  we 
are  precluded  from  procuring  the  comfortable  sustenance,  pro- 
viding for  the  education,  and  promotine  the  piety  and  salvation,  of 
our  oBspring.  In  vain  are  we  made  children,  if  we  are  forbidden 
to  perform  the  filial  duties.  In  vain  are  we  placed  in  the  other 
relations  of  life,  if  we  are  prohibited  from  performing  the  duties, 
40  which  they  give  birth.  Take  away  usefulness  from  man ;  and 
there  is  nothing  left,  which  is  good;  but  every  thing  which  is  bad. 
This  usefulness,  however,  Despots  have  in  a  dreadful  manner 
either  prevented,  or  destroyed.  They  have  shrunk  the  talents, 
and  palsied  the  energy,  of  tne  mind  ;  have  shut  the  door  of  knowl- 
edge, and  blocked  up  the  path  of  virtue ;  have  wilted  the  human 
race  into  sloth  and  imbecility,  and  lowered  the  powers  of  man 
almost  to  the  level  of  brutism.  T%e  little  spot  ofOreece  exhibited 
more  energy,  and  more  specimens  of  mental  greatness,  in  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  than  the  Chinesian  World  has  exhibited  in  two 
thousand.'' 

^'  But  this  is  not  all.  Despotic  Riders  have  exercised  a  most  ma- 
Ugnant  influence  upon  the  Virtue  of  mankind.  They  have  assum- 
ca  the  prerogatives  of  Heaven ;  and  prescribed  as  the  will  of  God, 
a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  and  duties,  to  their  subjects. 
This  system  has  invariably  been  absurd,  gross,  and  monstrous. 
The  Morality,  which  it  has  enjoined,  has  been  chiefly  a  code  of 
crimes,  fitter  for  the  regulation  of  banditti,  than  of  sober  men. 
The  Religion,  which  it  has  taught,  has  been  a  scheme  of  impiety. 
Yet  this  system  they  have  enforced  by  the  most  terrible  penalties; 
by  the  loss  of  property,  liberty,  and  life ;  by  the  gaol  and  the 
gibbet,  the  wheel  and  tne  rack,  the  faggot  and  the  cross.  Blood 
has  stained  the  sceptre ;  martyrs  have  surrounded  the  throne." 

^'  Even  this  is  not  all.  Despots,  bad  men  themselves,  must  be 
served  by  bad  men.  The  baleful  and  deleterious  influence  of  the 
head  and  the  members  united,  has  extended  every  where;  even  to 
the  corner  and  the  cottage  ;  and,  like  the  deadly  damp  of  the  cav- 
ern, has  imperceptibly,  and  silently,  extinguished  lignt,  and  life, 
wherever  it  has  spread.  Virtue  has  fallen  amid  the  exhalation, 
unobserved  and  unknown.  In  its  place  has  arisen,  and  flourished, 
a  train  of  monstrous  corruptions,  which,  with  continually  increas- 
ing strength,  have  finally  rained  an  entire  possession  of  the  land. 
D^enenited  beyond  recall,  and  polluted  beyond  hope,  a  people, 
^nder  this  influence,  has  smoJc  into  remediless  ruin ;  and  only  con- 
*  J^VMly  VDtil  Mercy  was  wearied  out  by  dieir  profligacy, 
'^  '*^  farYengeaoceto  sweep  them  away. 
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One  regular  and  complete  example  of  all  these*  evils  is  jriven  us  by 
the  voice  of  God  Himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Rrofane  his- 
tory records  a  multitude.  Is  there  any  principle,  either  scriptural, 
or  rational,  which  demands  of  any  nation  such  a  sacrifice  V^ 

**  But,  were  we  to  admit,  that  such  a  sacrifice  might  lawfiiUy  be 
made  by  us,  so  far  as  ourselves  only  are  concerned^  it  is  further  to 
be  remembered,  that  we  are  enirusted  with  all  the  possessions j  privi- 
leges, blessings,  and  hopes,  of  our  offspring  through  every  succeeding 
feneration*  Guardians  appointed  oy  God  himself,  how  can  we 
tail  of  discharging  punctiliously  this  sacred  trust?  The  deposit  is 
of  value,  Uterally  immense,  it  involves  the  education,  the  com- 
fort, the  safety,  the  usefulness,  the  religious  system,  the  morals,  the 
piety,  and  the  eternal  life  of  millions,  which  can  neither  be  known 
nor  calculated.  This  is  a  trust,  which  cannot  lawfully  be  given 
up,  unless  in  obedience  to  a  known  and  unquestionable  command 
of  God :  and  no  siKh  command  can  be  pleaded.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  it,  that  we  prevent,  (for,  under  God,  none  but  we  can  pre- 
vent) the  contrary  innumerable  and  immeasurable  evils." 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that,  under  a 
free  government,  all  the  blessings,  which  I  have  mentioned,  so 
far  as  they  are  found  in  the  present  world,  live  and  prosper. 
Such  a  government  is  the  soil  and  the  climate,  the  rain  and  the 
sunshine  of  human  good.  Despotism,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
combined  drought  and  sterility  of  Mihia,  the  fi*ost  and  darkness 
of  Zembla ;  amid  which,  virtue,  comfort,  and  safety,  can  never 
spring." 

With  these  considerations  m  view,  it  is  unquestionably  evident 
to  me,  that  nations  are  bound,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  maintain 
their  fireedom,  and  to  resist  every  serious  encroachment  upon  it, 
with  such  efforts,  as  are  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

Thirdly.  Subjects  are  bound  to  obey  Every  Magistrate,  acting  law* 
yti%,  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Constable  and  Tithing-man  are,  in  their  own  sphere,  as  tru- 
ly armed  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  as  the  Governor  and  the 
Prince  :  and  the  Divine  C^ommand  is,  Submit  to  every  ordinance  of 
man,  that  is,  to  governmental  authority  in  every  department,  for 
the  Lord?s  sake.  To  resist  Rulers  in  n^h  stations  may  be  produc- 
tive of  more  mischief  than  to  resist  those  in  low  ones.  In  other 
respects  the  guilt  of  the  resistance  is  the  same. 
3.  Subjects  are  bound  to  Honour  their  Rulers. 
Ihey  are  bound  to  treat  them  with  all  the  becoming  marks  of  re- 
spect  and  reverence.  Rulers,  when  treated  with  litUe  external  re- 
spect, will  soon  cease  to  be  respected. 

They  are  bound  to  support  them  honourably.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  doctrines,  in  which  all  ages  and  nations  have  united.  Avarice 
alone  has,  in  any  case,  prompted  men  to  believe  the  contrary  doc- 
trine, or  hindered  them  firom  carrving  this  into  proper  execution. 
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An  honourable  support  to  Rulers  is  that,  which  the  general  seue 
of  propriety  pronounces  to  be  of  this  nature* 

Subjects  are  bound  also  to  Speak  Respectfulfy  of  iheir  Jhifefi. 
On  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  oe  someiniat  more  pap* 
ticular. 

TTiou  skalt  not  soeak  evil  of  the  Rulir  of  thy  Peopltj  is  ceiteinhr 
a  precept,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Revelation.  Still,  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  die  faults  of  Rulers  are,  on  certain 
occasions,  to  be  exposed,  as  well  as  those  of  private  indiyidoak. 
The  Prophets  frequendy  exposed  the  feults  of  their  Rulers  ;  and 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  those  of  the  magistrates  of  iheir  day.  The 
question,  When  and  in  what  manner  this  may  be  done  by  us,  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  serious  topic  of  investigation. 

Concerning  this  subject  the  foUowing  thoughts  have  occuired 
to  me* 

First.  Censures  of  Rulers j  in  order  to  be  lawful^  must  he  line. 

Secondly.  TTiere  must  be  a  real  and  solid  reason  for  uttemg 
them. 

It  is  not  enough,  that  a  Ruler  has  done  evil.  In  order  to  be  jus* 
tified  in  publishmg  it,  we  must  be  assured,  that  some  important 
good  will,  with  high  probability',  spring  from  the  pubUcation.  The 
evil,  arising  from  this  soiu*ce,  is,  in  the  abstract,  always  real  and 
important.  Where  there  is  no  good,  sufficiently  probable,  and  suf- 
ficiently important,  to  balance  mis  evil,  wc  cannot  be  vindicated  in 
brineine  it  into  existence. 

Tniroly.    fTe  must  sincerely  aim  at  doing  this  good. 

A  watchful  and  fiaiithful  determination  of  this  kind,  accompanied 
by  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious  sense  of  its  high  importance,  as 
a  part  of  our  duty,  will  ordinarily  preserve  us  from  the  danger  of 
transgression.  He,  who  in  the  proper  and  Evangelical  manner 
has  formed  such  a  determination,  and  made  it  an  habitual  part  of 
his  character,  will  almost  always  perform  his  duty  with  respect  to 
this  subject ;  and  rarely,  or  never,  censure  a  Kuler,  unless  on 
solid  grounds. 

Fourthly.  Such  censures  should  tn  all  ordinary  cases  be  uttered  in 
the  language  of  Moderation^  and  not  of  Invective^  or  Ridicule. 

A  great  part  of  the  evils,  done  in  this  way,  flow  fit)m  the  Man- 
nery  in  which  the  Censure  is  conducted.  Where  this  is  sober  and 
temperate,  there  is  usually  little  room  to  fear.  Where  it  is  not, 
the  Ccnsurcr  is  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  Criminality. 

4.  Subjects  are  bound  to  Defend  their  Rulers. 

This  duty  equally  includes  opposition  to  private  and  civil  vio- 
lence, and  resistance  to  open  hostility ;  and  is  so  obvious  and 
acknowledged,  as  to  need  no  illustration.  In  defending  their 
Rulers,  subjects  are  only  employed  in  ultimately  defending  them- 
selves. 

5.  Subjects  are  bound  to  furnish  all  necessary  supplies  for  the  ex* 
igences  of  Government. 
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JW  lAu  coiife,  says  St.  Paulj  that  is, /or  conscience  sake,  peq  ye 
tribute  slso.  Far  iKey^  that  is,  Rulers,  art  God?s  ministers  ;  attend- 
i$kg  emdinfuMji  upon  this  very  Iking.  Render^  therefore j  to  M^ 
iluirdues:  tribuU  to  mkam  tribute  is  due,  and  custom  to  whom 
custom.  Taxes  are,  ordinarily,  the  only  national  supplies.  Ev- 
ery public  object,  almost,  demands  some  expense;  in  peace 
not  a  little ;  in  war  much  more.  If  the  necessary  suppUes  be 
not  Airnished ;  these  objects  must  either  languish,  or  fail.  God 
has,  therefore,  wisely  and  benevolently  required  mankind  to 
render  tribute  and  custom,  when  lawfully  demanded.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  requisition  is  made  by  Infinite  authority ; 
and  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with,  than  any  other  command  of 
God. 

6.  Subjeels  are  bound  to  Prau  for  their  Rulers. 

To  the  performance  of  this  duty  no  virtuous  subject  can  ever 
want  motives.  The  arduous  nature  of  those  duties,  to  which  Rul- 
ers are  called ;  the  responsibility  of  their  stations ;  the  difficulties 
which  they  have  to  encounter ;  and  the  discouragements,  under 
which  they  labour;  teach  us  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  they 
daily,  and  emincntlv,  need  the  Divine  Blessing.  This  blessing, 
like  all  others,  will  be  men  only  in  answer  to  prayer :  to  the 
Prayers,  indeed,  of  the  Kulers  themselves ;  and  still  more  to  the 
united  prayers  of  both  Rulers  and  people.  Mere  benevolence 
then,  mere  compassion  far  men,  strujggling  with  peculiar  difficul- 
ties in  their  behalf,  demands  this  duty  &om  subjects. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  loudly  called  for  by  the  regard,  which  we 
owe  to  the  Public  Welfare.  National  blessings  are  given  in 
answer  to  national  prayers.  Of  these  blessings  Rulers  are  the 
chief  instruments.  But  they  cannot  be  the  means  of  good  to 
a  nation,  unless  their  ciibrts  are  crowned  with  the  Divine  bless^ 
ing.  If  nations,  then,  would  receive  public  blessings;  they  are 
boimd,  indispensably,  to  supplicate  for  their  Rulers  the  favour 
of  God. 

Finally.  God  has  required  such  prayers  at  our  hands,  lexhort^ 
therefore  J  says  St.  Paul,  that  first  ofall^  supplications  j  prayers  j  m- 
tercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks^  be  made  for  all  men :  for  kings^ 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace' 
able  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  ;  for  this  is  good  and  acccepta^ 
hie  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour. 

The  only  remark,  which  I  shall  annex  to  this  discourse,  is; 
that,  connected  zoith  the  preceding  one^  it  shows,  unanswerably^  the 
groundlessness  and  folly  of  an  observation,  repeated  proverbially  by 
m/idtitudes  of  men  in  this  and  other  countries,  viz.  that  '^  Religion 
has  nothing  to  do  TBoith  Politics,  or,  m  other  wordsj  with  Govern" 
ment.^^ 

These  discourses,  summarily  as  the  subjects  of  them  have  been 
considered,  prove  beyond  all  reasonable  debate,  that  the  whole 
vindicable  conduct  of  Kulers  towards  their  Subjects,  and  of  Sub* 
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ject5  towards  their  Rulers,  is  nothing  but  a  mere  ccdlection  of  du- 
ties, objects  of  moral  obligation,  required  by  God,  and  indispen- 
tably  owed  to  Him  by  men.  The  Christian  ReUgion,  theretbre, 
the  rule  of  all  duty,  and  mvolvinj;  all  mardl  obli^tion,  it  so  fiv 
from  haviilg  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject,  that  it  is  bseparaUy 
interwoven  with  every  part  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  Bible  regulates, 
and^  were  it  not  sinJEiuly  prevented  from  its  proper  influence,  would 
ezacdy  and  entirely  control,  all  the  political  doctrines  and  actioiis 
of  men.  It  is  indeed  as  easy,  and  as  COTunon,  to  deny  truth  and 
fthse  to  perform  our  duty,  to  disobejr  God  and  iiyure  men,  in  po> 
litical  concerns,  as  in  any  other.  In  truth,  there  \as  been  no  field 
of  iniquity,  more  extensive  than  this :  none,  in  which  more  enor- 
mous crimes,  or  more  terrible  sufferings,  have  existed.  All  these 
crimes,  and  sufferings,  have  sprung  frrai  the  ignorance,  or  the  dis- 
obedience, of  the  ^riptures.  Were  ihty  alfowed  to  govern  the 
political  conduct  of  mankind ;  both  the  crimes,  and  the  suSerines, 
would  vanish ;  every  duty  both  of  Rulers  and  subjects  would  be 
performed ;  and  every  interest  would  be  completely  secoredi  In 
what  manner  the  doctrine  against  which  I  am  contendmg  ever 
eame  to  be  received  by  any  man,  who  was  not  peculiarly  weak, 
or  wicked,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine^  It  would  seem,  that  even 
the  careless  and  gross  examination  of  the  most  heedless  reflector 
must  have  evinced  both  its  folly  and  fidsehood*  A  dream  it  not 
more  unfounded :  the  dedsions  of  frensy  are  not  more  wttd»  To 
villains  in  power,  or  in  pursuit  of  power^  office,  and  public  phmder, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  convenient  doctrine ;  as  it  will  quiet  the 
reproaches  of  conscience,  where  conscience  has  not  ceaaed  to  re- 
proach ;  and  throw  the  gate,  which  opens  to  every  crime,  and  sel- 
nsh  gratification,  from  its  hinges.  To  SubjecU,  to  a  State,  to  t 
Nation,  it  is  literally  fatal.  The  people  which  have  adopted  it, 
may  be  certainly  pronounced  to  have  oidden  a  final  adieu  to  its 
peace  and  its  happmess,  its  virtue  and  its  safetv# 
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In  the  five  preceding  discoiineSi  I  have  considered  summarily 
several  classes  of  duties,  involved  in  the  fifth  Commands  Had  I 
no  other  object  oefore  me,  beside  the  examination  of  this  precepC| 
I  should  feel  myself  obliged  to  investigate,  also,  the  mutual  duties 
of  men  in  various  other  relations  of  life ;  particularly  those  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  masters  and  servants,  ministers  and  their  con- 
gregations. All  these,  together  with  the  duties  of  friends  and 
neignbours,  of  the  aged  and  the  young,  are,  I  think,  obviouslv  in- 
cluded in  this  precept ;  and  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim, 
not  only  a  discussion,  but  a  more  extensive  and  minute  investigation, 
than  I  have  given  to  those,  already  examined.  But  a  Work  of 
this  nature,  dthough  it  may  seem  large,  must  necessarily  be  com* 
pendious.  The  field  is  too  vast  even  to  be  wandered  over  by  any 
smgle  efibrt ;  and  many  parts  of  it  must  be  left  unexplorea  by 
anytraveller* 

The  command,  which  is  given  us  in  the  text,  is  expressed  in  the 
most  absolute  manner :  TTiou  shalt  not  kill.  To  kiltj  is  the  thing 
fi^rbidden ;  and  by  the  words  it  is  forbidden  in  all  cases  whatever^ 
IVhenever  we  kill  any  living  creature,  therefore,  we  are  guilty  of  a 
transgression  of  this  command;  unless  we  are  permitted  to  take 
awav  the  life  in  question  bjf  an  txception^  which  Ood  Himself  has 
made  to  the  rule. 

This  consideration  of  ttu  absolute  universalittf  of  the  command, 
in  the  text  ought  invariably  to  be  remembered  in  all  our  comments 
uypon  it.  These,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  are  the  words,  which 
6od  Himself  has  chosen.  They  accord,  therefore,  with  the  die* 
tates  of  Infinite  Wisdom  concerning  this  subject ;  and  bind  us  with 
Infinite  authority.  Man  cannot  alter  them.  Man  cannot  lawfiiUy 
originate  an  exception  to  them,  nor  in  any  other  manner  limit  their 
import.  Every  comment  upon  them  must,  of  course,  be  derived 
firom  the  words  themselves ;  or  firom  other  precepts ;  or  horn  com* 
ments  on  this  precept,  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  At 
the  same  time,  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  words  themselves  will, 
if  I  mistake  not,  remove  several  difficulties  concerning  this  subject, 
and  contribute  not  a  litde  towards  settling,  finally,  some  important 
doctrines  of  Morality. 
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Id  examining  this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out, 

L  Those  instances  in  which  life  may  be  lawfully  taken  awajfj  agret^ 
ably  to  scriptural  exceptions  tmder  this  law  ; 

IL  Some  of  those  instances^  in  which  life  is  destroyed  m  conira* 
diction  to  this  law. 

I.  /  shall  mention  those  instances j  in  which  life  may  be  lamJiJfy 
taken  away  under  scriptural  exceptions  to  this  law. 

1  •  The  life  of  Animals  may  be  lawfully  taken  away  in  two  cases : 
when  they  are  necessary  for  our  food}  and  when  they  are  hostile  onJ 
dangerous  to  us* 

In  Genesis  iz.  3,  God  said  to  J^oah  and  his  sonsj  Every  thing  that 
moveth  shall  be  meat  for  you :  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given 
you  all  things.  That  this  permission  was  necessary  we  know,  be- 
cause it  was  given.  But  itit  w^  necessary  •  men  nad  no ri|;iit Co 
eat  the  flesh  of  animals  before  it  was  given.  The  sasie  thing  is 
evident,  also,  fix>m  the  terms  of  the  permission,  Even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  eivenyou  all  things.  If  God  gave  men  all  things  that 
it,  all  animals,  to  be  their  food ;  then  men  have  no  original,  natural, 
or  previous  right  to  use  them  for  food.  Accordingly,  the  Ante<fihivi- 
ans,  abandon^  as  they  were,  appear,  plainly,  never  to  have  eaten 
animal  food.  JVbaA  and  his  descendants  be^an  this  practice^  under 
this  permission.  Here  is  found  the  only  right  of  mankina  to  this 
food.  Animals  belonged  originally,  and  solely,  to  their  Grealor. 
We,  therefore,  could  have  no  right  to  their  lives,  unless  He,  wIk> 
alone  possessed  that  ri^ht,  had  transferred  it  to  us. 

From  these  observations  it  is  pl^n,  that  Infidels,  who  deny  the 
Divine  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  can  plead  no  right  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  animals.  The  only  oeing,  who  can  possibly  communi- 
cate this  right  to  us,  is  God  :  since  He  is  the  only  Being,  who  pos- 
sesses the  riffht  to  dispose  of  them.  But  God  Has  no  where  com- 
municated tnis  right  to  mankind,  unless  He  has  done  it  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  this  communication  they  deny  to  have  been  made ; 
and  are,  therefore,  without  any  warrant  for  the  use  of  animal  food. 
Nor  can  they  ever  make  use  of  it,  without  contravening  the  dic- 
tates of  a  good  conscience,  and  violating  the  plainest  principles  of 
justice  anil  humanity. 

The  arguments,  by  which  Infidels  have  endeavoured  to  defend 
this  conduct  in  themselves,  are,  in  my  view,  miserable  fetches 
of  a  disingenuous  mind,  struggling  hard  to  justify  itself  in  a  |Hac- 
tice,  which  it  is  loth  to  give  up ;  and  not  the  honest  reasons  of  fiur 
conviction.  Thev  are  these.  ^^  It  is  the  analogy  of  nature,  that 
the  stronger  should  prey  upon  the  weaker :  that  we  feed  animals, 
and  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  their  lives,  and  their  flesh,  as  a  re«* 
tribution  for  our  kindness  to  them :  and  that,  if  we  did  not  destroy 
themj  they  would  multiply  in  such  a  manner,  as  ultimately  to  de^ 
stroy  us. 

lliese  reasons  are  characteristically  suited  to  the  mouth  of  a 
■Kgca  <v«r  ;  but  proceed  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the  mcratk 
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of  a  man*    Were  a  savage,  of  superior  force,  to  attack  an  Infidel, 

Slunder  his  property,  and  destroy  his  life,  in  order  to  convert  his 
csh  into  food  ;  andf  were  he,  beforehand,  to  allege,  as  the  justifjr- 
ing  reason  for  this  conduct,  that  it  was  the  analogy  of  nature  ror 
the  stronger  to  prey  upon  the  weaker ;  the  argument,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  scarcely  satisfy  the  Infidel.  Were  the  Ox  endued 
with  speech,  he  might  unanswerably  reply  to  the  allegation,  drawn 
from  the  kindness  of  men  to  oxen,  that  tneir  labour  was  an  ample 
compensation  for  their  food ;  and  that  men  fed  them  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  not  theirs.  With  respect  to  the  third  argument,  he 
might  ask,  without  fearing  any  reply  :  Where^  and  when,  did  oxen 
ever  multiply  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  become  dangerous  to  man- 
kind ?  If  Infidels  can  be  satisfied  with  these  arguments  for  the 
use  of  flesh ;  we  can  no  longer  wonder,  that  they  are  equally  well 
satisfied  with  similar  arguments  against  the  Revelation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  truth  is ;  they  are  not  thus  satisfied  with  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Inclination,  and  not  conviction,  is,  probably,  the 
source  of  their  conduct  in  both  cases.  Were  they  as  scrupu- 
lous, as  all  men  ou^ht  to  be ;  they  would,  like  the  Hindoos,  and 
even  the  Antediluvians,  abstain  entirely  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
'animals. 

Animals,  hostile  and  dangerous  to  men,  God  has  not  only  permit- 
ted, but  commanded,  us  to  put  to  death ;  at  least  whenever  they 
have  intentionally  destroyed  human  life.  In  Genesis  ix.  he  says 
to  Noah  and  his  Children,  Surely  your  blood  of  your  livesy  will  I 
require  ;  at  the  hand  of  every  betut  will  I  reauire  it ;  and  at  the  hand 
of  man.  Agreeably  to  this  law,  which  makes  animals  in  this  situ- 
ation punishable  with  death,  the  ox,  which  gored  a  many  or  woman, 
was  commanded  to  be  stoned.  As  the  beast,  which  had  perpetrated 
this  act,  could  be  punished  only  by  men ;  men  were  required  to  put 
him  to  death.  It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  contended,  that  we  are  not 
warranted  to  anticipate  this  mischief^  and  prevent  the  ti^er  from 
shedding  human  blood,  as  well  as  to  destroy  him  after  his  depreda- 
tions are  completed. 

In  all  other  cases  we  are  unwarranted  to  take  away  the  life  of 
animals,  because  God  has  given  us  no  warrant. 

There  are  persons,  who  destroy  their  domestic  animals  by  com* 
pellin^  them  to  labour  beyond  their  strength,  or  their  capacity  of 
enduring  fatigue.  There  are  others,  who  beat  them,  under  the 
influence  of  furious  passions,  in  immoderate  degrees ;  or  afflict 
them  by  other  exertions  of  violence  and  cruelty.  There  are  oth«> 
ers,  who  den^  them  the  necessary  food,  and  keep  them,  continual- 
ly, half  femished  through  hunger.  There  are  others,  who  take 
away  the  lives  of  birds,  fishes,  and  other  small  animals,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  indulging  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  or  fishing.  And 
there  are  others  still,  who  find  an  inhuman  pleasure  in  merely  dis- 
tressing and  torturing  this  humble  and  defenceless  class  of  area- 
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tures.  Of  the  first  of  these  modes  of  cruelty,  horseracing  is  a 
scandalous  example.  A  brutal  specimen  of  the  last  is  presented 
to  us  in  cockfighUng. 

A  righteoui  num,  says  Solmnon,  regardeih  the  lift  of  his  beasi ; 
Pravcrbs  xii.  10. ;  that  is,  a  righteous  man  realizes,  in  a  just  man- 
ner, the  value  of  the  life  of  his  beast,  entertains  a  steady  coovic- 
lion,  that  he  has  no  right  either  unnecessarily  to  shorten,  or  emfait- 
ter  it ;  and  feels  the  solemn  obligation,  which  he  is  under,  to  use 
all  the  means,  dictated  by  humanity  and  prudence  for  preserving 
the  life  of  those  animals,  which  are  under  his  care,  and  for  reQda> 
ing  them  comfortable. 

In  all  these  instances  of  cruelty  the  life  of  animals  is  not  im* 
mediately  taken  away.  But  in  all  of  them  it  is  either  suddenly, 
or  gradually,  destroyed;  and  often  with  greater  oiielty,  and 
more  abommable  wickedness,  where  the  process  is  slow,  than 
where  it  is  summary.  The  spirit  of  this  command  is  violated  in 
them  all. 

Children,  who  are  either  taught,  or  permitted,  to  exercise  cmeU 
ty  towards  animals  in  early  life,  are  cmcaciously  fitted,  in  this  man* 
ner,  to  exercise  cruelty  towards  their  fellow-men.  If  they  escape 
the  dungeon,  or  the  gibbet,  they  will  be  little  indebted  for  tUs 
privilege,  to  those,  who  had  the  charge  of  their  education*  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  law,  which  punished  murder  with  death, 
was  immediately  subjoined  to  the  permission  to  take  the  life, 
and  eat  the  flesh,  of  animals.  In  this  faict,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
Creator  has  taught  us,  that  the  transition  fix>m  sheckling  their 
blood  to  shedding  that  of  man  is  so  short,  and  obvious,  as  to  ren- 
der a  new  law  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  murder  :  a  law, 
which,  it  would  seem,  had  not  been  demanded  by  the  circumstan* 
ces  of  preceding  aees. 

2.  The  life  of  Man  may,  also^  he  hmfully  taken  amoy  m  certain 
cases,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 

This  may  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  when  this  ad  is  necessary  for 
cur  own  defence.  A  sufficient  warrant  for  this  is  given  us  m  the 
£ase  of  the  thief  mentioned  Exodus  xxii.  2.  JjT  a  ihdef  be.famid 
breaking  up,  and  be  smitten  that  he  die  ;  there  shall  no  blood  be  shed 
for  HIM.  In  this  case,  the  thief  was  lulled  in  the  defence  of  a  man 
and  his  family :  and  the  act  of  killing  him  is  plainly  warranted. 
By  parity  of  reason  the  warrant  extends  to  all  cases,  which  in 
substance  compare  with  this.  In  other  words,  we  are  justified  in 
putting  to  deatn  the  person,  who  assails  the  life  of  ourselves,  or 
others,  wrongfully,  whenever  our  own  defence,  or  theirs,  makes  it 
necessary. 

In  everv  case  of  diis  nature,  we  are,  however,  indispensably 
bound  to  be  sure,  that  we  act  only  in  the  defence  of  ourselves  or 
others ;  and  that  there  are  no  perceptible  means,  beside  this  ex- 
treme one,  of  warding  oflf  the  threatened  evil.  Wherever  such 
jpieans  exist ;  it  is  our  mdispensable  duty  to  employ  them*  We  are 
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bound,  also,  m  no  case  to  take  away  life  tot  an  injury,  already 
done ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  an^er,  malice,  or  revenge.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  right  invaded,  or  me  injury  to  be  done,  is  of  mod- 
erate impcnrtance ;  we  are  prohibited  from  proceeding  to  this  ex* 
tremity. 

On  this  ground  alofUj  thatit  is  an  act  of  self-defence^  can  War  i< 
justified.  Aggressive  war  is  nothing  but  a  complication  of  rob* 
bery  and  murder.  Defensive  war  is  merely  the  united  efforts  of 
several  persons  to  defend  themselves  against  a  conunon  inroad,  or 
enemy*  It  is,  thcfrefore,  equally  lawful  with  self-defence  in  an  in- 
dividual. By  aggressive  war,  here,  I  do  not  intend  that,  which  is 
first  commenced  under  the  name  of  war ;  but  the  original  outrage, 
or  series  of  outrages,  out  of  which  the  war  has  lawfully  arisen,  on 
the  part  of  the  injured  nation. 

A  numerous,  and  on  many  accounts  respectable,  class  of  Chris- 
tians, the  Friendsy  have  denied  the  lawfulness  of  war.  It  is  to  be 
wished,  that  the  world  would  universaUy  adopt  the  practice  of 
these  pacific  men.  But  so  long  as  the  present  disposition  of  man- 
kind predominates ;  so  long  as  men  will  attack,  and  destroy,  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  of  their  fellow-men ;  defensive  war  is 
absolutelv  necessary,  and  absolutely  lawful.  A  nation,  which 
should  aaopt  the  contrary  doctrine,  would  be  undone.  This  sod- 
^  of  Christians  could  not  possibly  exist  in  a  national  staie*  The 
province  of  Pennsylvania^  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  BriHsh  Col« 
onies  together  with  it,  came  very  near  being  finally  destroyed  by 
the  prevalence  of  this  very  doctrine  in  its  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  a  nation  would  publicly  proclaim  itself  an  unresisting 
prey  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  and,  Uke  the  deer,  would  become  a 
Tictun  to  the  fangs  of  the  wolf  and  the  tiger* 

That  War  is  lawful  in  the  abstract  we  Know  with  certainty ;  be* 
cause  it  has  been  direcdy  commanded,  unequivocally  approved, 
and  miraculously  prospered,  by  God.  He  conunanded  israel  to 
make  war  upon  Amalek^  until  the  name  of  that  guilty  nation  should 
be  blotted  out  bom  under  heaven.  In  the  same  manner,  He  com« 
manded  them  to  make  war  upon  the  inhabitants  oi Canaan:  and 
approved  of  th^ir  conduct  in  making  war  upon  that  people.  In  the 
same  manner  He  commmanded  ihi^isratlites  to  make  war  repeat^ 
ediy  upon  Midian  and  upon  Hazor  ;  censured  the  tribe  of  Rew 
htny  and  by  his  Angel  commanded  Uie  Israelites  to  curse  Merox^ 
because  they  neglected,  or  refused,  to  make  active  exertions  in  this 
war.  He  also  miraculously  aided  the  Israelites  against  MJ&an^ 
Amalekj  the  Philistines,  and  others.  See  Exodus  xvii.  8.  Judges 
vii.  1  Samuel  vii.  and  3  Samuel  v. 

But  all,  that  has  been  commanded,  approved,  and  miraculously 
prospered,  bjr  God,  is  in  itself  right.  For  it  is  impossible,  that 
God  shouU  either  command,  or  approve  of^  that  which  is  wrong. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  which  can  be  rationally  made  in  this 
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caae,  ift,  tn  what  circumstances  is  loar  lawful  ?  With  this  question  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  1  have  here  any  concern. 

Secondly.  Tht  lift  of  man  may  be  lawfully  taken  away,  when  iy 
crimes  it  ms  been  f  off  etted  to  the  lam  of  the  land. 

Mankind  are  commanded|  in  the  orignal  law  conceminsmui^ 
der,  riven  us  in  Gen.  ix.  to  put  the  murderer  to  death.  Whoso 
sheddeth  man^s  blood,  by  man  sheUl  his  blood  be  shed.  In  the  JUi»- 
sak  code  the  same  punishment  is  annexed  to  a  variety  of  crimes; 
such  as  adultery,  filial  stubbornness,  idolatry,  and  several  others. 
In  each  of  these  cases  men  are  required  to  take  away  human  life, 
as  the  proper  punishment  of  a  crime,  bv  which  it  has  been  forfeit- 
ed ;  and  are  not  merely  warranted  to  do  this  by  a  permission*  In 
the  former  case,  the  command  is  addressed  to  all  men.  According- 
ly we  find  it  repeated  by  Solomon,  as  an  universal  precept,  in  the 
most  absolute  terms.  Jl  man,  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of 
any  person,  he  shall  flee  to  tht  pit :  let  no  man  stayhim*  It  is  also 
made  a  part  of  the  Jewish  law  m  various  places.  Exodus  xxi.  12, 
14.;  Lev.  zxiv.  17.;  and  very  comprenensively.  Numb.  xxxv. 
16,  ^c  In  the  latter  cases,  the  command  is  addiressed  to  the  Is- 
raelites.  The  Jewish  law  is  binding  upon  other  nations  only  in 
those  cases,  whose  nature  is  unchangeable  and  universal ;  or  in 
those,  in  which  the  circumstances  are  precisely  the  same.  Still, 
this  law  is  a  complete  proof  of  the  absolute  rectitude  of  that  con- 
duct, which  it  prescrioes.  For,  God  cannot  possibly  prescribe 
that  which  is  wrong.  The  same  law  also  teaches,  that,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  the  same  conduct  may,  with  the  strictest  propriety, 
be  pursued  by  us.    For,  God  cannot  command  that,  which,  in  the 

i^iven  circumstances,  is  unwise.     It  is  evidendy  lawful,  therefore, 
or  other  nations,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  put  men  to  death  for  oth- 
er crimes  beside  murder* 

But  in  every  case  of  this  nature,  we  are,  in  my  view,  forbidden 
by  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  by  the 
puiin  dictates  of  Reason,  also,  to  take  away  life,  wherever  a  miki- 
er  pimishment  may  be  safely  substituted.  Murder,  we  are  boimd 
invariably  to  punish  with  death.  For  every  other  crime,  a  milder 
penalty  may,  and  ought  to  be,  adopted,  whenever  it  will  answer 
the  proper  ends  of  punishment.  All  evils,  which  are  suffered 
bejrond  the  necessary  purposes  of  penal  jurisprudence,  are  suf- 
feied  gratuitously ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  any  justifying  cause. 
In  this  case,  the  infliction  ceases  to  be  justice ;  and  becomes  op- 
pression. 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that,  even  when  the  punishment  of 
death  is  lawfully  to  be  inflicted,  it  can  be  warrantably  executed 
only  by  the  magistrate ;  artd  by  him,  only  when  acting  according 
to  the  decisions  of  law.  Private  individuals  have  no  more  ri|^ 
to  interfere,  than  if  the  man  condemned  were  innocent ;  and  were 
they  to  lav  violent  hands  on  him,  although  proved  to  be  guilty, 
and  rightmlly  condemned,  they  would  themselves  become  mur- 
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derers.  Nor  can  the  Judge  lawfully  condemn  any  man,  whatever 
he  may  think  concerning  the  rectitude  of  the  decision,  unless  vp* 
on  adequate  legal  testimony,  fairly  exhibited  in  open  court,  and 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  modes  of  trial,  by  law  established; 
Neither  can  the  Executive  Magistrate  warrantably  do  any  things 
in  a  case  of  this  nature,  beside  merely  executing  the  sentence  M 
the  Judge;  whether  he  esteems  that  sentence  just,  or  unjust. 
The  time,  the  manner,  and  the  circumstances,  of  execution,  or^ 
dered  by  law,  he  is  bound  exactly  to  observe.  A  criminal,  al- 
though condemned  to  death,  may,  instead  of  being  executed,  be 
murdered ;  and  that  as  truly,  as  any  other  man.  Tne  Sheriff,  aiso^ 
can  easily  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  Magistrate,  and  assume  that 
of  a  Murderer* 

At  the  same  time,  all  magistrates,  in  whatever  station  they  act, 
are  indispensably  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  hatred,  or  re- 
venge, in  every  form,  and  degree,  against  the  criminal*  Maris- 
trates  here,  a^'well  as  elsewhere,  are  Mini$ters  of  Qodfw  go%d  Uf 
his  people.  In  the  awful  employment  of  executing  penal  justice, 
it  is  their  unalterable  duty  to  exercise  the  benevolence  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  to  be  exacdy  just,  and  faithful;  and  to  rule  in  the  fear  ofOod^ 
As  instruments  in  His  hand,  disposed  conscientiously  to  do  that, 
and  that  only,  which  is  required  by  his  will,  apd  demanded  by  the 
Public  safety,  they  will  be  approved  by  Him ;  and  ought  ever  to  be 
highly  honoured  py  their  fellow-citizens*  But,  if  they  turn  aside 
from  their  duty ;  and  indulge  their  own  passions,  instead  of  obey«^ 
ing  the  dictates  of  public  justice ;  they  assume  the  character  of 
oppressors,  and  lay  aside  that  of  rulers ;  merit  the  severest  cen^ 
sures  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  prepare  a  terrible  account  of  their 
stewardship  against  the  final  day* 

II*  I  shall  mention  several  instances,  in  which  life  is  destroyed  ia^ 
contradiction  to  this  command* 

Of  these  J  the  only  one  which  I  shall  mention  at  the  present  /ims,  it 
that,  which  is  appropriately  called  Murder  ;  usually  defined  to  t$  f^lf* 
ing  our  neigUfour  with  premeditated  malice^ 

On  this  subject,  so  long,  so  often,  and  so  thoroughly,  canvass* 
ed,  so  perfectly  understood,  and  so  harmoniously  considered  by 
mankind,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell*  I  shall  dismiss  it, 
therefore,  with  this  single  observation  :  that  the  very  necessilj  of 
forbidding  this  crime,  a  necessity  daily  and  unanswerably  manifesto 
ed,  is  a  most  dreadful  proof  of  the  excessive  depravity  of  man* 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  several  observations,  more  neces* 
sary,  and  more  instructive  to  this  Audience,  concerning  several 
crimes,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  this  subject* 

First.  ^11  those  actions,  which  involve  murder,  are  undoubted^  t^ 
the  same  nature. 

Such  are  the  burning  of  a  house,  supposed  by  the  Incendiary  to 
be  inhabited ;  making  a  dangerous  leak  in  a  ship,  having  men  on 
board ;  shooting,  or  casting  die  instruments  of  death  into  a  crowd, 
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Trelison ;  Rebellion ;  and  other  acts  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  to 
no  purpose,  here,  for  the  perpetrator  to  allege,  that  death  may, 
possibly,  not  be  the  consequence  of  his  nefarious  conduct.  H^ 
oe  any  other  reeard  to  the  value  of  human  life,  and  to  the  sacred 
obligation,  whicn  he  is  under,  not  only  not  to  invade,  but  to  pre* 
serve,  it,  beside  what  a  murderer  feels;  he  would  never  be  guilty 
of  the  conduct,  nor  think  of  this  reason  as  a  justification  of  iu  A 
bare  possibility  of  this  nature  must  be  allegeo,  if  alleged  at  all,  noC 
to  convince,  but  to  afiront,  the  understanding. 

Secondly*  Under  this  head  are  also  included  all  those  tsdums^ 
hf  which  the  life  of  man  is  destroyed  through  a  criminal  JfegU" 
gence. 

There  are  many  cases,  in  which  we  may  easilv  foresee,  that  the 
death  of  others  will  be  a  consequence  of  our  negligence.  A  sacred 
regard  to  the-  value  of  human  life,  duly  felt  by  us,  would  necessariijr 
produce  that  attentive  care,  which,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  wouU 
insure  safety  to  the  lives  of  our  fellow-men. 

Thirdly.  To  contrive  the  death  of  others  is  a  crime  of  the  same 
general  nature. 

The  crime  of  murder  lies  in  the  dispositions,  and  designs,  of 
the  heart.  To  constitute  us  murderers  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is 
not  necessary,  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  any  overt  act  mhtteih 
er.  It  is  amply  sufficient  to  contrive  the  death  of  others.  So  plain 
is  this  truth,  that  it  nas  been  generally  acknowledged  by  mancind. 
The  real,  and  the  prime,  guilt,  probaDlv,  almost  always  lies  here. 
The  Providence  oi  God  not  unfrequcntfy  prevents  the  contrivance 
from  being  executed.  But  the  contriver  is  still  a  murderer  in  his 
sight. 

Fourthly.  To  wish  the  death  of  others,  although  we  form  no  plant 
for  accomplishing  it,  is  a  crime  of  the  same  general  nature. 

Hey  who  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  saith  our  Saviour, 
hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart*  By  parity 
of  reason,  wishes  induleed  against  the  life  of  our  neighbour,  are 
the  commission  of  muraer.  There  are  probably  many  persons, 
who  secretly  wish  the  death  of  their  fellow-men,  and  who  yet,  nev- 
er form,  nor  think  of  forming,  any  plan  to  accomplish  their  death. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  these,  perhaps,  feci  little  remorse  at  the  re- 
membrance of  their  conduct ;  and  probably  rarely  suspect  them- 
selves of  being  even  remotely  concerned  in  transgressing  this  com- 
mand. Every  such  person  is  grossly  deceived ;  and  wul  be  found 
charged  with  the  guilt  of  murder  at  the  final  Judgment. 

FiTthly.  To  wound  our  neighbour,  and  deprive  him  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  or  faculties,  is  a  crime  of  the  same  nature  ^  though,  I  ac- 
knowledge, of  inferior  guilt. 

Although  to  destroy  another's  limbs  is  not  to  take  away  his  life; 

it  is  yet  to  take  away  a  part  of  the  usefulness,  and  comfort,  which 

make  life  desirable.     We  may  continue  to  live,  when  we  are  ren- 

j^Md  chiefly  useless,  and  unhappy.    But  life  itself,  so  far  as  this 
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world  is  concerned,  must  be  of  little  value  to  the  possessor.  Nor 
can  it  easily  be  believed,  that  he,  whose  malevolence  can  be  miti- 
iied  by  depriving  his  neighbour  of  his  limbs,  or  other  peculiarly 
important  bless'mgs,  would,  under  a  little  additional  provocatioi^ 
be  reluctant  to  take  his  life. 

Sixthly.  Quarrelling  and  Fighting  are  crimesj  evidently  of  tb» 
same  nature. 

A  great  part  of  the  murders,  committed  in  this  world,  are  merely 
the  conclusions,  or  catastrophes,  of  these  crimes.  So  evident  is 
this,  that  nothine  is  more  common,  with  respect  to  an  existing 
quarrel,  than  to  hear  the  persons,  who  mention  it,  express  their 
apprehensions,  that  it  may  terminate  in  murder.  Indeed,  the  spirit, 
which  begets  contentions  of  this  nature,  is  only  an  inferior  degree  of 
that,  which  malienantly  destroys  the  life  of  man.  The  beginning 
ef  strife^  says  Solomon,  is  as  when  one  letteih  out  water:  an  evil^ 
the  degree,  the  mischiefs,  and  the  end  of  which  can  never  be  anti- 
cipated by  the  human  mind. 

Seventhly.  All  violent^  unreasonable  anger^  envy,  and  hatred^  are 
evils  of  the  same  nature. 

Christ,  commenting  on  the  Sixth  Command,  says.  Whosoever 
shall  he  angry  with  his  brother^  without  a  cause^  shall  he  in  danger  of 
the  judgment;  and  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother^  Raca^  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  council}  but  whosoever  shall  say^  TTioufoolj  or^ 
as  Doddridge  seems  incUned  to  render  it,  "  Thou  villain^'*^  shall  be 
in  danger  of  Hell-fire.  St.  John,  in  a  manner  more  summary,  and 
still  more  explicit,  observes.  He  that  hattth  his  brother  is  a  murder'- 
€r.  From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  several  things, 
which  I  have  considered  as  involved  in  the  general  crime  of  mur- 
der, or  as  acts  of  disobedience  to  this  precept,  are  actually  of  thi§ 
general  nature.  They  are  not,  indeea,  all  marked  with  the  same 
malignity,  as  the  crime,  usually  known  by  this  name.  But  they 
all  partake  of  the  same  nature ;  and  are  either  murder  in  the 
proper  sense ;  or  steps,  which  lead  directly  to  it ;  seeds,  impreg- 
nated with  that  very  poison,  which,  more  perfectly  concocted  m 
the  future  growth  oi  the  plant,  becomes  so  rank,  and  so  fatal,  to 
the  life  of  man. 

Finally.  I  hesitate  not  topronotmce  that  unkindmessy  which,  espe* 
cially  when  exercised  towards  inferiors  and  dependants j  wears  t^ott 
the  spirits,  and  often  breaks  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-creatures ,  to  he 
a  crime  of  the  same  nature. 

In  oraer  to  shorten  human  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
bludgeon,  nor  a  pistol.  Servants  may  be  easily  brought  to  an  un- 
timely grave  by  stinting  them  with  respect  to  their  necessary  food, 
clothes,  lodging,  or  fuel;  or  by  a  repetition  of  tasks,  unreasonably 
burdensome.  A  delicate,  and  susceptible,  child  may  be  easily 
driven  into  a  consumption  by  parental  coldness,  firetiiilness,  se- 
verity, the  denial  of  necessary  indulgencies,  or  the  exaction  of 
undue  compliances.    Mere  coiyugial  indifference  may  easily  break 
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tbe  heart  of  an  affectionate  wife.  Faithless  friendship  may  de« 
stroyi  at  once,  the  life  of  a  friend.  Ungrateful  subjects  have 
shortened  the  life  of  an  affectionate  Ruler  by  their  ingratitude 
merely.  Rulers  have,  probably,  in  millions  of  instances,  put 
their  subjects  to  death,  without  any  immediate  violence,  by  the 
gradual,  but  sure,  operations  of  a  comprehensive  and  hard-hand- 
ed oppression* 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  Murder  in  the  prc^)er 
■inse^  is  begun  in  unkindness :  and  that  unkindness  is  begim  in  the 
early  and  unrestrained  indulgence  of  human  passions.  This  in- 
dulgence, therefore.  Parents,  and  all  other  Guardians  of  children, 
are  Dound  faithfully  to  restrain,  from  the  beginning.  The  fint  ten- 
dencies towards  cruelty,  the  first  evidences  of  an  unfeeling  dispo- 
aUion,  should  be  repressed^  discoui*agcd,  and,  as  &r  as  may  be,  de- 
•Iroyed.  Tenderness,  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  general  bene- 
volence, and  an  active,  affectionate  beneficence  to  others,  should  be 
Cultivated  in  every  child  with  care,  sedulousness,  and  constancyi 
iesemblinff  that,  with  which  an  impassioned  florist  watches,  mnaes, 
and  cherisnes,  a  choice  flower;  procured  with  great  expense  from  a 
dntant  climate  ;  his  own  favourite  possession ;  pre-eminent  for  its 
fragrance  and  beauty ;  and  reganied  by  him  as  the  pride,  and 
Wast,  of  the  country,  in  which  he  lives. 
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£ioDui  xs.  IS^-Thou  ikaU  not  kUi^ 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  from  these  words,  1  proposed  ttl 
point  out, 

L  Those  instances^  in  which  life  may  be  lawfully  taken  away^ 
agretiably  to  Scriptural  exceptions  under  this  law  ; 

IL  Some  of  those  instances^  m  which  life  is  destroyed  in  conira* 
diction  to  this  law^ 

The  first  of  these  heads  I  discussed  at  that  time ;  and  made  se*- 
veral  observations  under  the  Second.  The  remaining  subjects^ 
included  in  this  division^  are  Duellings  Suicide^  and  t)nmkenness% 
The  first  of  these,  viz.  Duelling,  shall  be  the  topic  of  immediate 
investigation. 

That  Duelling  is  a  violation  of  the  command  in  the  text  is  evi- 
dent, 

1  •  From  the  words  jof  the  precept  itself; 

Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  these  wotds  contain  a  command 
entirely  absolute,  without  either  condition,  or  exception.  I  also 
observed,  that,  as  this  is  a  command  of  God,  man  cannot,  with-' 
out  impious  presumption^  attempt  to  limit  it ;  and  that  no  otheif 
exceptions,  tnerefore,  can  be  made  to  it,  beside  those  which  God 
Himself  has  made.  But  God  has  made  no  exception,  which  the 
most  ingenious  mind  can  so  construe,  as  to  render  it,  even  in  the 
most  remote  desree,  favourable  to  Duelling.  As  diis  assertion 
will  neither  be  denied  nor  doubted ;  it  will  onlv  be  necessary  Co 
add,  that  this  fHrecept  stands  in  full  force  agamst  Duelling ;  and 
that  every  Duel  is  a  gross  violation  of  its  whole  authority. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Duelling  is  a  violation  of  this  precept,  of  the 
very  worst  kind ;  superior  in  its  guilt  to  most  other  crimes  of  the 
same  nature,  and  inferior  to  none.     For, 

2.  A  Duel  is  always  the  result  of  a  design  to  take  away  hmnan 
lift. 

I  say  always.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  deny,  that 
there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  general  declaration.  But  these 
are  protiablv  as  few,  as  to  any  general  rule  concerning  human 
coBouct.  The  challenge  oridnaUy  contains  a  proposition  to  kill, 
or  to  be  killed.  It  is  accepted  with  an  expectation  of  killing,  oc  6f 
being  killed.  Each  of  the  combatants^  dso,  takes  his  aim  at  the 
seat  of  life,  and  intends  to  destroy  his  antagonist,  if  ke  can*    No 
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pretence,  therefore,  is  more  unfounded,  than  that  duellists  do  not 
design  to  kill  each  other. 

3.  Duelling  always  involves  Efforts  to  destroy  life. 

The  weapons,  used  in  it,  are  always  the  proper  instruments  of 
death ;  and  they  are  used  with  the  utmost  sRill,  and  care,  which 
the  parties  possess,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  producing  this  dread- 
ful catastrophe. 

4.  Men  are  put  to  death  in  Duels  with  more  Deliberationj  ikon  in 
almost  any  other  case  whatever. 

The  Challenger  has  always  ample  opportunity  to  deUberate,  be- 
fore he  gives  the  Challenge.  This  opportunity,  also,  it  is  reason- 
ably supposed,  he  extends  as  far  as  he  pleases  ;  both  because  the 
case  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  himself,  and  because  he 
manages  it  according  to  his  own  choice.  To  him  it  is  entirely 
optional,  whether  he  will  fight  at  all ;  and,  when  he  hasdetenninea 
this  point,  at  what  tifne  he  shall  give,  the  challenge.  Whatever 
time,  therefore,  he  chooses  to  take  for  consideration,  he  actually 
takes ;  and  this  he  himself  will  not  deny  to  be  a  sufficient  time. 
During  this  period  also,  the  subject,  being  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, ana  necessarily  making  the  strongest  impressions,  must 
oe  often,  if  not  always,  in  his  mind ;  must  therefore  be  viewed  in  its 
various  lights ;  and  must  receive  all  the  examination  which  such  a 
mind  is  capable  of  giving  to  subjects  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Of  course,  a  duel  is  invariably  the  result,  if.  it  be  not  the  Chal- 
lenger's own  fault,  of  the  most  ample  deliberation.  It  must  be  his 
own  fault  also,  if  this  deliberation  be  not  cool  and  thorough.  All 
these  observations,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  applicable,  with  the 
same  force,  to  the  person  challenged. 

Duelling  is^  probably^  always  perpetrated  with  a  spirit  of  Revenge* 
I  say  probably  always.  For  that  this  is  usually  the  fact,  no  so* 
ber  man  can  doubt  for  a  moment.  To  me  it  seems  inconceivable, 
that  any  man,  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  this  transaction,  should  go  into  the  field  and  employ  him- 
self in  the  several  measures,  adopted  by  duellists  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  each  other's  lives  ;  and  not  be  under  the  influence  of 
predominating  passions.  These  passions  can  be  no  other  than  Ha- 
tred and  Revenge.  If  we  trace  this  subject  with  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  attention,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close ;  it  will,  I 
think,  be  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  any  other  opinion.  The 
Challenger  receives,  or  at  least  beHeves  himself  to  have  received, 
an  injury,  (of  what  kind  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference)  suffix 
ciently  great  to  demand  of  him  the  exposure  of  his  own  life  to 
probable  destruction;  and  the  death,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  com- 
pass it,  of  the  injurer.  Now  let  me  ask,  and  let  every  sober  man 
answer  the  question,  whether  an  injury,  felt  to  be  of  this  magni- 
tude, was  ever  regarded,  or  can  possibly  be  regarded,  by  suck 
men,  as  duellists  always  are,  without  strong  feelings  of  wrath  and 
revenge?    Duellists>  every  one  knows,  are  men  pre-eminenUy 
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proud,  haaghty,  insolent,  and  proverbially  irritable ;  jealous  to  an 
extreme  of  what  they  call  their  own  rights ;  disdaining  to  have 
them  determined,  as  those  of  other  men  are,  by  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice. They  regard  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  all  the  peace- 
fid  and  gentle  virtues  of  man,  with  supreme  contempt ;  and  claim 
to  themselves,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God  and  their  country, 
the  adjudication  of  tneir  own  disputes,  and  the  retribution  of  their 
own  injuries.  What  should  hinder  a  man  of  this  character  from 
indulging,  or  executing,  revenue  in  any  case:  especially  in^  case 
of  this  importance  f  The  rectitude  01  revenge  is  a  prime  prin* 
ciple  of  his  creed :  a  principle,  to  which  he  s^eres  with  sucn  te- 
nacity, and-uniformity,  as  in  a  better  cause,  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  exemplary  Christian.  He  does  not  come  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  with  doubts  concerning  the  rectitude,  or  a  conviction 
of  the  sinfulness,  of  revenue ;  but  with  a  determination,  long  since 
established,  and  never  called  in  question,  that  it  is  right:  a  determi- 
nation, to  which  he  gives  the  extensive  and  commanding  influence 
of  a  Maxim.  From  the  indulgence,  and  the  execution,  of  revenge, 
he  is  restrained,  therefore,  by  no  moral  consideration  whatever. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  very  first  principles  of  his 
Morality.  Of  course,  it  becomes  his  boast;  and  is  regarded  by 
him  as  a  part  of  his  moral  worth ;  as  the  ornament,  and  glory,  of 
his  character.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
him  from  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  in  any  case ;  especially  in 
a  case,  to  which  he  attaches  this  high  importance. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  injury  in  question  is  not  considered 
as  being  of  such  magnitude ;  but  that  the  laws,  prescribed  by  du- 
ellists to  themselves,  compel  a  man  of  honour  to  resent  injuries, 
which  they  themselves  esteem  small,  in  this  manner :  .1  answer ; 
that  the  injury,  how  insignificant  soever  it  may  be  in  reality,  is  still 
such  in  the  estimation  of  duellists,  as  to  subject  the  challenger, 
unavoidably,  to  this  exposure,  and  to  all  the  evils,  by  which  it  is 
followed.  In  this  view  only  it  is  regarded  by  him ;  and  all  the  re- 
sentment, all  the  feelings  of  revenge,  naturally  flowing  firom  an  in- 
jury of  this  magnitude,  will  be  awakened  in  his  breast. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Challenged  the  same  emotions  will  be  rous- 
ed, of  course,  by  the  challenge  itself.  The  challenge,  in  his  view, 
infers  the  same  obligation  on  nis  part  to  expose  his  own  life ;  and 
either  to  lose  it,  or  destroy  that  of  his  antagonist.  Against  his 
antagonist,  thci'efore,  all  that  hostility  will  be  excited  in  nis  mind, 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  such  an  injury.  Now,  let  me  ask 
any  man  of  common  candour,  whether  it  is  credible,  that  in  two 
men,  thus  circumstanced,  strong  feelings  of  revenge  will  not  of 
course  be  kindled  ?  They  are  men,  not  only  wrathfuland  revenge- 
ful in  their  nature,  but  glorying  in  the  indulgence  of  wrath  and  re- 
venge. They  openly  declare  the  exercise  of  these  passions,  in 
this  extreme  manner,  to  be  right,  honourable  to  themselves,  and 
OTnamental  to  the  human  character.    For  this  very  exercise  of 
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these  passions  they  esteem  themselves  superior  to  other  men ;  style 
themselves  ^^6rave,''  ^^men  of  honour j"*^  and  ^^  gerUUmen  ^'^^  and 
name  others  ^^  oowards^^  ^'  Bcotmdrth^^^  and  "  rascalu'*^  Is  it  pos- 
sible, that,  habitually  entertaining  these  opinions,  and  habitually 
indulging  these  passions,  they  should  not  exercise  them,  peculiar^ 
ly,  on  such  an  occasion  ? 

I  well  know,  that  duellists  profess  themselves  to  be  free  froQi 
these  passions  in  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  declare,  that  they  pro* 
ceed  to  these  horrible  rencounters  with  entire  coolness  ana  good 
nature.  These  professions,  however,  have  not  the  most  distant 
claim  to  credit.  All  men,  who  feel  themselves  exposed  to  the  cen- 
sures of  mankind,  endeavour  to  i*ebut  them  in  the  best  mann^  in 
their  power.  Fair  professions  are  the  most  obvious  means  of  re- 
butting them.  In  the  same  manner  the  bully  conceals  his  coward- 
ice, and  the  hypocrite  his  irreligion  ;  and  both  have  as  good  claims 
to  be  believed,  as  the  duellist.  Cool,  indeed,  he  maybe  in  some 
instances ;  that  is,  not  agitated  by  fear ;  but  every  thing  in  his 
situation,  and  in  his  conduct,  proves,  that  he  is  angry,  and  re- 
vengeful, 

6.  Duellists  take  the  utmost  pains  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
dreadful  employment. 

In  places,  where  duelling  is  generally  practised,  it  has  become 
a  regular  employment ;  and  may  be  fieiirly  considered  as  a  branch 
of  the  regular  education  of  children  and  youths,  to  acouire  skill 
and  adroitness  in  the  art  of  destroying  human  life  by  this  species 
of  violence.  Children,  at  a  very  early  period,  employ  themselves 
4aily,  and  yearly,  through  long  periods  of  time,  m  snooting  with 
pistols;  ana  acquire  skill  by  this  practice,  just  as  penmanship  is 
acquired ;  with  as  much  coolness,  and  with  as  much  success.  Men 
also,  who  have  not  received  this  education  in  early  life,  employ  the 
sober  years  of  maturer  age  in  learning  the  same  horrid  art.  To 
excel  m  it,  is  regarded  by  the  adept  himself,  and  his  fellows,  as  an 
attainment  of  hi^h  distinction.  To  be  able  to  split  a  ball  upon 
the  edge  of  a  knife,  or  extinguish  a  candle,  with  a  pistol  ball,  at 
the  distance  of  the  utmost  goal  of  duelling,  is,  in  the  view  of  these 
men,  to  have  anived  at  glory,  not  a  little  resembling  that  of  7W» 
renne^  or  Marlborough. 

In  all  this  conduct  is  seen,  with  the  slightest  glance,  a  deliberate 
design,  a  cold-blooded  system,  of  taking  away  the  life  of  man 
with  the  hand  of  violence :  a  design,  a  system,  begun  in  child- 
hood, and  cherished,  cultivated,  ana  perfected,  through  every  suc- 
ceeding period.  What  dupe  of  credulity  can  be  so  absolutely 
blind  to  the  whole  nature  of  evidence,  as  not  to  see,  in  this  con- 
duct, designs  equally  hostile  against  human  life,  more  deliberate, 
and  certainly  not  less  guilty,  than  those  of  the  prof essed  assassin  f 
7.  7%€  Duellist  takes  away  the  life  of  his  neighbour  witho%U€ 
Cause, 
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In  this  respect,  the  murderer  in  the  appropriate  sense,  oaj,  the 

I)rofessed  assassin,  can,  in  many  instances  at  least,  more  specious* 
^justify  himself,  ^an  the  duelust.    The  murderer  attacks  his  vic- 
tmi  under  the  domination  of  furious  passion;  at  the  moment,  when 
he  has  lost  the  possession  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  the  con- 
sequent government  of  himself;   under  the  consciousness  of  a 
real  and  mtense  injuiy ;  or  with  the  hope  of  dehvering  himself 
from  a  persecutor,     brutui  expected  to  free  his  country  from  a 
Tyrant :  Charlotte  Cordey  to  deliver  hers  from  another.     These,  I 
acknowledge,  are  fiaur  from  being  solid  or  iustifying  reasons ;  yet 
they  are  specious.    They  are  such,  as,  in  the  moment  of  provoca- 
tion and  Uttemess,  would  have  great  weight,  and  go  far,  in  the 
frenetic  mind  of  a  man  violently  in  a  passion,  towaras  vindicating 
him  to  himself.     But  the  duellist  is  roused  to  batde  by  a  coniemp^ 
hums  looky  a  slight  word,  or  some  other  wound,  given  to  mere 
pride.     All  these  and  the  like  things  are  perfecdy  harmless,  if 
passed  by  with  serenity  and  self-possession.    *At  the  worst,  they 
are  mere  expressions  of  the  opimon,  which  the  provoking  person 
entertains  of  our  character ;  an  opinion,  which,  if  we  are  raithful 
to  ourselves,  can  do  us  no  harm  ;  and  which  usually  merits  noth- 
ing but  disregard,  contempt,  or  pity.     This  the  duellist  has  ample 
time  to  investigate,  and  to  know :  for  the  very  manner  of  execut- 
ing his  resentment  postpones  the  execution  beyond  the  ordinary 
period  of  violent  passion.     Every  duellist  must  confess,  unless  he 
will  acknowledge  nis  whole  life  to  be  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  that 
the  seasons,  in  which  be  acquires  the  skill  of  mrecting  surely  the 
weapons  of  death ;  in  which  he  determines  to  become  a  professed 
dueUist ;  in  which  he  settles  the  principles,  and  learns  the  rules 
of  his  profession ;  in  which  he  fixes  in  his  mind  the  proper  causes 
of  a  challenge,  the  proper  motives  for  fighting,  and  tne  proper 
modes  of  conducting  it ;  are  not  seasons  of  violence  and  provoca- 
tion.    He  will  confess  that  the  time  of  his  future  life,  independent- 
ly of  the  little  periods  of  actual  combat,  which  be  spends  m  avow- 
edly professing  his  deliberate  intention  of  acting  as  a  duellist  6n 
every  occasion,  which  he  thinks  a  proper  one,  is  not  a  time  of  agi- 
tation, wrath,  and  partial  insanity. 

Nor  is  the  duellist  more  happy  with  respect  to  the  Final  Cause 
of  his  conducty  or  the  End,  whioi  he  expects  to  accomplish  by  this 
species  of  controversy. 

Reparation  for  an  injury  received  is  commonly  alleged  as  this  eiuL 
But  tne  death  of  his  Antagonist  furnishes  no  such  reparation.  His 
neighbour's  loss  of  life  lessens  in  no  manner,  nor  degree,  any  injii> 
ry,  which  he  has  received  from  him ;  and  cannot  possibly  restore 
to  him  lost  property,  or  lost  reputation.  The  fiatct,  that  he  haf 
diallenged,  and  Killed,  a  man,  will  make  him  neither  richer,  nor 
more  honourable,  nor  more  happy.  He  may,  indeed,  acquire 
honour  in  the  opinion  of  a  few  men,  as  focMish,  unprincipled^ 
wnd  abandoned,  as  himsrii.  But  tht  food  ojpinion  of  these  men^ 
»    Vol.  III.  46 
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is  diserace.  In  the  view  of  every  wise  and  good  man  he  renders 
himself -deeplv  shameful,  and  supremely  guilty.  He  may,  per- 
haps, enjoy  what  men  of  furious  passions  sometimes  call  happi* 
ness ;  viz.  the  fell  pleasure,  found  by  such  men  in  revenge.  That 
revenge  is  sweet  to  the  taste  of  a  bad  man,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  question.  But  it  is  bitter  and  dreadful  in  the  end.  Let  the 
duellist  remember,  that  God  hath  said,  To  me  belongeth  vtn* 
geance  and  recompense  ;  that  He  has  forbidden  us  to  avenge  war' 
selves ;  or  to  hear  any  grudge  against  our  neighbour ;  subjoining 
this  solemn  and  authoritative  reason.  Vengeance  is  mine^  I  will  re- 
pajjf  U.  Let  him  read,  and  ponder,  the  parable  of  the  ServasU^ 
who  &wed  ten  thousand  talents ;  and  when  he  finds  that  servant 
thrust  into  prison  and  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors  j  as  his  final 
and  irrevocable  doom ;  let  him  ask  himself.  What  will  become  of 
himy  who,  instead  of  imprisoning  his  fellow-servant,  puts  him  to  a 
violent  death,  and  sends  him  into  eternity,  with  all  his  sins  upon  hia 
head  ?  Then  let  him  further  ask,  whether  the  pleasure  of  revenge 
is  sufficiently  ereat  to  balance  the  immense  hazard,  which  he  m- 
curs  for  the  sake  of  this  gratification  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  a  duel,  allowing  tliat  it  should  terminate  m  the 
death  of  him  who  gave  the  provocation,  alters  not,  in  the  least^  the 
state  of  the  supposed  injury,  nor  of  him  who  received  it*     If  he  has 
been  charged  with  cowardice,  and  is  really  a  coward ;  he  will  still 
remain  so.     If  he  is  not;  the  charge  will  not  make  him  a  coward. 
If  he  has  been  charged  with  lying,  and  has  really  lied ;  he  will 
stfll^ remain  a  liar;  unless  he  becomes  an  honest  man  by  repent- 
ance and  reformation.     If  he  has  not  lied  ;  the  charge  can  never 
seriously  affect  his  reputation,  nor  persuade  a  single  sober  man  to 
believe  him  a  liar.     Men,  in  this  country  at  least,  nave  usually  lit- 
tle to  fear  from  such  charges  as  these.     If  they  will  be  faithiul  to 
themselves ;  if  they  will  exhibit  the  virtues,  which  are  denied  to 
them,  on  all  such  occasions,  as  call  them  into  exercise,  and  re- 
nounce, or  avoid,  the  opposite  vices ;  the  world,  bad  as  it  is,  will 
almost  always  discern  tneir  true  character ;  and  will  most  gene- 
rally do  jusuce  to  it.     Sometimes,  I  acknowledge,  they  may,  even 
while  they  exercise  a  good  degree  of  patience,  smart  under  the 
lash  of  unmerited  censure.     These  seasons,  however,  can  rarely 
be  of  long  continuance :  and,  while  they  last,  will,  to  a  wise  man, 
in  most  cases,  be  eminently  pi*ofilable,  by  teaching  him  to  mode- 
rate the  inordinate  attachment,  so  commonly,  so  fooUshly,  and  so 
danjjerously  indulged,  to  the  applause  of  mankind.     This  is  one, 
and  in  my  view  the  chief,  exercise  of  that  love  to  the  world,  which 
the  Scriptures  declare  to  be  incompatible  with  love  to  God.    The 
effectual  mortification  of  this  attachment,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
tothe  duellist,  would  yield  him  more  serene,  unmingled,  and  endur- 
ing pleasure,  than  all  that,  which  has  been  found  in  all  the  grat- 
ifications, furnished   by  duelling    since    the   beginning  of  time. 
^t  the  duellist  also  remeinber,  mat  in  this  very  act  of  attempting 
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to  destroy  his  neighbour's  life,  he  more  grossly  injures  his  ovn 
character,  than  ten  thousand  charges,  such  as  those,  which  he 
thus  furiously  resents,  could  possibly  do.  In  the  view  of  every 
man  of  sober  reflection,  he  brands  upon  his  character  the  stamp 
of  murder,  the  blackest  mark  of  infamy  which  can  be  worn  by 
man. 

But  it  will  be  replied  to  these  observations  by  the  duellist,  that 
the  anguish^  which  he  suffers^  is  such,  ai  he  cannot  posiihly  hear  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  way,  in  which  he  can  render  life  even  supporta^ 
hie  under  such  an  imputation  on  his  character,  without  taking  the 
life  of  the  slanderer.  This  plea  has  been  often  seriously  made.  I 
will  therefore  examine  it* 

In  the  First  Place,  The  allegation^  contained  in  it,  is  untrue.  The 
anguish,  complained  of,  might  be  easily  supported,  without  the 
death  of  its  Author.  There  are  no  words,  wnich  more  frequently 
delude  those,  who  use  them,  than  can  and  cannot,  possible  and  tm- 
possihle.  We  often  say,  and  believe,  that  we  cannot  do  that,  which 
we  merely  will  not;  and  frequently  pronounce  that  conduct  to  be 
impossible,  which  is  only  very  disagreeable.  The  Apostles,  and 
the  Christian  Martyrs  of  every  age,  were^  in  many  instances,  pos* 
sessed  of  as  much  understandmg  and  sensibility,  and  therefore  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  injunes,  which  they  received,  as  welly 
at  least,  as  the  duellist  in  question ;  and  felt  them  as  deeply.  Yet 
they  bore  slanders  more  gross,  more  frequently  repeated,  more  ex- 
tensively believed,  and  continued  through  a  much  longer  dura- 
tion. They  bore  them,  also,  without  repining,  often  without  com- 
plaining, and  always  without  sinking.  Women,  also,  of  extreme 
delicacy,  and  exquisite  sensibility^  have  sustained,  not  with  pa- 
tience only,  but  with  fortitude  also,  the  most  brutal  accusations. 
Certainly  a  man,  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  firmness  of  character, 
as  a  duellist  always  does,  must  be  ashamed  of  possessing  less  har- 
dihood, than  women  and  Christians. 

Secondly.  This  anguish,  chiefly,  is  voluntarily  created  by  himstffm 
It  is  nothing  but  the  pain  of  wounded  pride :  a  passion  more  inju- 
rious to  his  peace,  and  more  hostile  to  his  moral  character,  tlum 
the  slander,  which  he  feels  so  deeply :  a  passion,  which,  if  he 
were  a  wise  and  good  man,  he  would  use  every  hopeful  exertion 
to  mortify  and  subdue.  Independently  of  the  feelings,  occasioned 
by  this  passion,  the  slander,  of  which  he  complains,  would  do  him 
very  little  harm. 

£iut  he  has  been  called  a  coward.  So  have  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  others,  who  regarded  the  imputation  only  with  sport.  But 
he  has  been  called  a  liar.  So  have  vast  numbers  of  the  best 
men  who  have  ever  lived;  who,  though  not  insensible  of  the 
slander,  have  nevertheless  passed  quietly  on  through  life  in  math 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  never  been  uttered.  Were  the  du- 
ellist possessed  of  the  same  spirit  i  he  would  feel  as  little  anguish 
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from  this  source  as  they  felu     The  whole  difference  between 
and  them)  is  created,  both  foolishly  and  sinfully,  by  his  own  jinide. 
Thirdly.  The  murderer^  in  ifu  appropriate  sense,  can  ustuUb 
make  the  same  pka  in  his  awn  behalf^  and  with  more  farce,     ft 
(annot  be  doubted,  that  in  the  hour  of  extreme  provocatioD  and 
abuse ;  such  abuse,  as  awakens,  for  the  first  time,  the  dreadiiil 

f>urpose  of  murder ;  an  agitation  must  be  felt,  and  an  anguish  tuf- 
ered,  far  more  intense,  than  that,  which  is  ordinarily  experienced 
by  the  duellist.  He  has  made  it  a  part  of  his  general  system,  and 
a  deliberate  purpose,  to  destroy  human  life.  To  a  mind,  thus  pre* 
pared,  no  event  of  this  nature  can  come  wholly  unlocked  for ;  or 
DC,  as  in  the  other  case,  a  matter  of  mere  and  absolute  surprise. 
A  mind,  thus  circumstanced,  can  hardly  suffer,  in  the  same  degreei 
from  the  very  same  provocation.    But  the  provocations,  usually 

S'ven  to  the  duellist,  are  injuries  far  inferior,  in  their  degree,  to 
ose,  which  ordinarily  excite  in  the  human  breast  a  purpose,  so 
new  to  it,  and  so  horrible,  as  murder.  The  Duellist  has  been 
disciplined  to  this  object ;  and  comes  to  it  with  the  cool  feelings  of 
a  veteran.  The  murderer  is  a  raw  adventurer,  who  has  never 
seen  this  terrible  object  in  a  near  view  before.  He  is,  therefior^ 
ur^ed  to  the  conflict  by  extreme  provocatives  only ;  with  intense 
agitation ;  and  with  an  impelling  anguish,  sufficiently  great  to  OTCr- 
eome  his  dread  and  horror. 

Fourthly.  The  laws  of  the  landprovide^  in  the  mean  time^  a  fMh 
sonahle  reparation  for  all  those  injuties^  which  the  wisdom  of  ht^JA* 
lators  has  thought  it  proper,  or  been  able,  to  redress  ;  and  at  Isast 
as  ample  reparation  for  him,  as  for  his  fellow-citizens.  With  this 
reparation  ne  is  bound  to  be  contented^  until  the  Lejgislature  shall 
provide  further  redress.  If  he  has  a  right  to  adjudicate  his  own 
cause,  and  redress  his  own  injuries ;  every  other  citizen  has  the 
same  right.  But  if  this  pretended  right  were  to  be  universally  ex* 
ercised,  government  would  be  at  an  end.  Anarchy,  the  real  box 
of  Pandora,  would  empty  all  its  miseries  upon  mankind ;  and  the 
nation  be  converted  into  a  band  of  murderers.  He,  who,  in  this 
plainest  of  all  cases,  will  not  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  man  for 
the  Lord^s  sake,  will  certainly  receive  the  condemnation,  which  he 
has  threatened. 

FifUily.  There  are  itmUmerable  other  cases,  in  which  greater  tn- 
juries  are  done  to  mankind,  than  those  which  arc  done  to  the  duellist, 
and  in  their  nature  far  more  distressing.  Those  who  have  suffered 
them,  have  therefore,  according  to  this  argument,  a  right  to  relieve 
themselves  of  their  distress,  by  taking  away  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  occasioned  it*  My  neighbour,  for  example,  has  ejected  me 
from  my  farm  by  an  injurious  lawsuit ;  and  left  me  and  my  fiunily 
beg^irs.  He  has  accused  me,  as  a  merchant,  of  negligenoei 
fraud,  or  bankruptcy ;  and  by  bringing  my  creditors  suddenTir  up- 
oti  me,  has  not  only  stripped  me  of  my  property,  but  precluded 
»e  from  acquiring  any  more.     He  has  negligently  brought  the 
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small-pox  into  my  family ;  and  has  thus  produced  the  death  of  my 
child.  He  has  impeached  my  Christian  character;  and  Ims  thus 
procured  my  excommunication  firom  the  Church  of  Christ.  All 
these  i]\|uries  are  incomparably  greater  than  those,  which  usually 
occasion  duels.  But  who,  that  has  any  conscience,  or  any  comiuon 
sense,  will  say,  that  I  am  warranted,  for  any,  ot  all,  of  them,  to  put 
my  neighbour  to  death  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  were  these  and 
oilier  injuries,  of  a  similar  nature,  to  be  retributed  in  this  manner,  a. 
liation  would  be  conyerted  into  banditti,  and  their  country  into  a 
field  of  blood  f 

8.  TTu  Duellist  acts  against  the  most  powerful  and  persuasic9 
reasons^  unanswerably  Obliging  him  to  ahstam  from  this  gyUtji 
conduct. 

In  the  first  place.  He  most  wickedly  exposes  his  own  life  to  destruc* 
tiqn.  On  this  subject  I  shall  not  dwell  at  present,  because  1 
expect  to  consider  the  subject  of  suicide  in  the  succeeding  dis- 
course. 

Secondly.  He  wickedly  deserts  the  duties,  which  he  owes  to  his 
family  and  friends.  If  he  hsLS  parents;  he  owes  them  reyerence ; 
gratitude ;  strong  afiection ;  filial  care  in  sickness,  aiid  old  age, 
support  if  they  need  it;  and  the  innumerable  consolations,  which 
that  eyil  day  so  affectingly  demands,  and  which  none  but  a  child  is 
either  able  or  willing  to  giye.  PaHicuIarly,  he  owes  them  that 
exouisite  enjojrment,  whicn  is  found  in  the  ajflfectionate,  yirtuous, 
ana  amiable,  conduct  of  our  beloyed  ofispring*  If  he^has  a  Wife; 
he  owes  her  all  that  proyision  for  her  wants,  and  for  her  comfort; 
the  consolations  in  sickness,  and  in  sorrow ;  the  kindness  and  ten- 
derness; the  foithfut  and  affectionate  attention  to  her  happiness  ; 
which  he  has  en^sed  in  the  marriage  coyenaut :  a  covenant,  in** 
volying,  substantially,  the  same  obligations  with  those  of  an  oadi« 
If  he  has  Children;  he  owes  them  sustenance,  education  in  knowl« 
edge,  business,  and  religion;  his  instructions,  and  his  gOyemment) 
his  example,  and  his  prayers.  But  all  these  duties,  required  by 
the  Infinite  Authority  of  God,  and  in  the  two  last  cases  yoluntarily 
assumed  also  by  himself,  he  basely  deserts ;  and,  by  entering  the 
field  of  slaughter,  cuts  them  off  from  the  possibility  of  receivings 
and  himself  from  the  power  of  performing,  them.  At  the  same 
time,  he  leaves  them  alt  buried,  through  life,  in  the  hopeless  agonies 
of  remembering,  and  feeling,  that  he  voluntarily  went  at  an  o:^  to 
the  slaughter;  died  as  a  fool  diethj  and  in  the  combined  perpetra« 
tion  of  Suicide  and  Murder,  entered,  without  a  prayer,  and  without 
a  hope  of  forgiveness,  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge. 

But  should  ne,  (a  thing  which  he  has  no  right  to  expect)  sur* 
vive  the  conflict;  he  survives  only  to  present  to  his  rarents  a 
son,  to  his  wife  a  husband,  and  to  hk  cnildren  a  fitther,  blackeii<» 
«d  with  the  guilt  of  cold,  deliberate,  murden  In  the  mean  tmSi 
be  has  tempted  his  neighbour  to  Uie  same  enormous  sin;  and 
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entailed  upon  his  femily  and  fricDds,  also,  the  same  tremeDdous 

evik. 

Thirdly.  He  does  inealculable  and  irreparable  injuries  to  Am 
Cbtm/ry.  He  weakens  the  Government  ot  his  country  by  practi- 
cally adopting  a  principle,  which,  if  right  in  Atm,  would  be  equally 
right  in  all  others  ;  and  which,  if  adopted  by  them^  would  d^troy 
Social  order  in  a  moment :  viz.  thai  an  individual  is  to  be  his  ovn 
Judge  in  his  own  cause.  He  injures  his  country,  also,  by  robbing 
it  of  the  services  and  life  of  one  of  its  members ;  in  all  probability, 
more  important,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  has  been,  to  its  safety 
and  welfare,  than  those  of  millions,  like  himself.  Finally,  he  in- 
jures his  country  boundlessly,  as  well  as  irreparably,  in  contributing 
by  his  opinions,  and  example,  to  authorize,  extend,  and  perpetuate, 
the  same  baleful  iniquity  in  his  fellow-men. 

REMARKS. 

1  •  7%e  observations^  made  in  this  Discourse,  present  to  us  one  of 
the  strongest  examples  of  human  depravity. 

Life,  to  man,  is  his  all.  On  it  every  thing  is  suspended,  which 
man  can  call  his  own  :  his  eniovments,  his  hopes,  his  usefulness, 
and  his  salvation.  Our  own  li/c  is  to  us,  therefore,  invaluable. 
As  we  arc  most  reasonably  required  to  love  our  neighbour  as  cnir- 
selves  ;  his  life  oueht,  in  our  estimation,  to  possess  the  same  value. 
In  conformity  to  these  views,  mankind  have  universally  regarded 
those  who  have  violently  deprived  others  of  life,  with  supreme  ab- 
horrence, and  branded  their  names  with  singular  infamy.  Mur- 
derers have  been  punished,  in  every  age  and  country,  with  the  most 
awful  expressions  of  detestation,  with  the  most  formidable  array  of 
terror,  and  with  the  most  excruciating  means  of  agony.  On  the 
heads  of  murderers,  at  the  same  time,  mankind  have  heaped  curses 
without  bounds.  The  city  of  Refuge ;  nay,  the  Altar  itself,  a 
strong  tower  of  defence  to  every  other  criminal ;  has  lost  its  hal- 
lowea  character,  at  the  approach  of  a  murderer ;  and  emptied  him 
out  of  its  sacred  recesses  mto  the  hands  of  the  Avenger  of  blood. 
God  hath  said,  A  man  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of  ar^ person, 
he  shall  flee  to  the  pit :  let  no  man  stay  him.  In  solemn  response, 
the  world  has  cried,  Amen. 

But  all  these  sentiments,  all  these  rights,  all  the  obli^tions  of 
this  law,  the  Duellist  has  violated.  Nay,  he  has  violated  them  in 
cold  blood  ;  with  the  deliberation  of  system  5  in  the  season  of  se- 
renity ;  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  closet.  This  violation  he  has 
made  a  part  of  his  creed,  and  settled  purpose  of  his  life  ;  a  gov- 
erning rule  of  his  conduct.  All  this  he  has  done  amid  the  vanous 
advantages  of  birth  and  education ;  under  the  light  of  Science ; 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand;  and  before  the  altar  of  his  God.  He 
has  done  it  all,  also,  in  the  face  of  arguments,  which  have  com- 
manded the  conviction  of  all  mankind,  except  himself;  and  which 
would  have  convinced  Atm,  had  his  mind  been  honestly  open  to 
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the  force  of  argument.  His  opinions  have  been  a  thousand  times 
exposed:  his  arguments  have  been  a  thousand  times  refuted* 
Against  him  have  been  arrayed,  in  every  Christian  country,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  solemn 
voice  of  Law,  and  the  Infinitely  awful  command  ot  the  Eternal 
God.  With  a  moral  hardihood,  not  often  exampled  even  in  this 
world,  he  encounters  them  all ;  overcomes  them  all;  and  goes  cool- 
ly onward  to  the  work  of  destruction :  as  coolly,  as  if  he  were  only 
performing  a  duty.  How  sinful  must  that  heart  be,  which  can  act 
m  this  manner! 

3.  TTie  Government  of  every  country  is  bound,  indispensably^  to 
punish  Duelling  vtith  exemplary  severity  ;  and,  wherever  death  has 
been  the  conseauencej  with  death* 

From  the  ooservations  which  have  been  made  in  this  discourse, 
it  is  clear,  that  few  cases  of  murder  occur  among  mankind,  equally 
atrocious,  or  equally  deserving  of  death,  with  mat,  which  is  com- 
mitted in  a  duel.  Every  thing,  pertaining  to  this  subject,  ^so, 
tends  towards  this  issue,  as  re^lar  and  uniform  means  towards 
their  proper  ends.  The  crime  being  as  gross  and  heinous,  as  mur- 
der in  other  cases;  deserves  the  same  punishment.  It  is,  also,  far 
more  dangerous  to  a  community,  than  murder  in  the  customary  ac- 
ceptation. The  persons,  whom  Duelling  especially  threatens,  are, 
in  many  instances,  persons  of  distinction ;  formidaole  obstacles  to 
the  ambition  of  Duellists ;  persons,  who  by  their  influence  and  tal- 
ents would  naturally  become  important  instruments  of  the  PubUc 
good  ;  persons,  against  whom  the  vulgar  assassin  rarely  aims  the 
stroke  of  his  daeger.  At  the  same  time,  the  ravages  of  Duelling 
are  far  more  widely  extended ;  and  the  number  of  its  victims  is  of 
course  far  more  multiplied. 

The  manner,  in  which  God  has  judged  concerning  this  subject, 
is  awfully  displayed  in  the  following  passage :  If  a  man  smite  any 
person  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  so  that  ne  die;  he  is  a  murderer  ; 
the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death*  And  if  he  smite  him  zoith 
throwing  a  stone  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he  die;  he  is  a  mur- 
derer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Or  if  he  smite 
him  with  an  hand-weapon  of  wood,  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he 
die;  he  is  a  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death* 
The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the  murderer  ;  when  he 
meeteth  hirn,  he  shall  slay  him*  And  if  he  thrust  him  of  hatred, 
or  hurl  at  him  by  lying  of  wait,  that  he  die ;  or  in  enmity  smite 
him  with  his  hand,  that  he  die  ;  he  that  smote  him  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death :  for  he  is  a  murderer*  The  Revenger  of  blood  shall 
slay  the  murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him*  Whoso  killeth  any  per^ 
son,  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  witnesses  : 
but  ofu  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person,  to  cause  him 
to  die*  Moreover,  ye  shall  taJce  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,  which  is  guilty  of  death :  b%U  he  shall  be  surely  put  to 
death.    And  ye  sfuul  take  no  satisfaction  for  Atm  that  is  fled  to 
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^  ^  ^  ^  ^fi^^i  'Aof  he  9hmld  come  again  to  dwell  m  At 
land,  wM  ihe  d^k  of  the  high  prtesL  So  ye  shall  noi  pMde 
Ike  fayuf,  wherein  jfe  are :  for  blood  U  defileth  the  land;  and  ike 
JUthd  cemnoi  hecUaneedof  ihe  bhodj  thai  is  shed  therein^  bni  6y  ike 
blood  of  him  thai  shed  it*  Defile  not,  therefore,  ihe  land  iMekue 
ekall  inhtUril,  wherein  I  dwell:  for  /,  Jehovah,  dwell  among  Ae 
tkUdrenofbrad. 
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SIXTH   COMMANDMENT. — SUICIDE. 
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The  next  violation  of  this  Command,  which  I  shall  have  pc* 
casion  to  consider,  is  Suicide^  or  Self-Jthtrder.  In  examining  this 
subject  I  shall, 

L  Consider  the  princip€d  arguments^  urged  in  Juat^caium  ofSuh 
cide:  and, 

IL  ShaU  allege  several  Proofs  of  Us  Criminality. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  justify  Suicide,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob* 
serve,  that  there  are  two,  totally  distinct  classes  of  mankind,  by 
which  this  crime  is  committed :  those  who  are  labouring  under  the 
disease  of  melancholy,  or  that  of  derangement ;  and  Uiose,  who 
act,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties* 
In  the  former  of  these  classes  the  mental  powers  are  so  much  disr 
ordered,  as  gready  to  change,  if  not  absolutely  to  annihilate,  the 
criminality.     The  latter  are  guilty  of  this  crime,  in  the  same  sense 
as  of  any  other.     To  the  former  class,  it  is  obvious,  arguments  on 
this  or  any  other  topic  can  be  of  no  use ;  if  addressra  to  them 
while  under  the  influence  of  these  infirmities.    An  habitual  con« 
viction  of  the  tutpitude  of  this  crime,  established  in  their  mindSf 
when  possessed  ot  their  full  strength  and  soundness,  may,  indeed| 
and  not  improbably,  so  far  influence  them,  as  to  prevent  this  tqri- 
ble  catastrophe.     In  their  diseased  state,  such  of  them,  as  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  have  been  incapable  of  being  coo* 
trolled  by  the  force  of  argument.    The  observations,  w&ch  I 
shall  make  concerning  this  subject,  will,  .therefore,  be  directed  to 
those  of  the  latter  class :  to  men,  who,  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  reason,  from  sudden  passion,  fix>m  disappointment  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  darling  object ;  such  as  Fajjie,  Power,  Wealth, 
or  Pleasure ;  the  loss  of  some  important  enjoyment ;  the  su^r* 
ance  of  some  severe  disgrace ;  or  the  dread  of  some  expected 
evil  i  put  an  end  to  their  lives.    These  men,  thouj^  acting  tiyips 
irrationally  under  the  pressure  of  violent  feeling,  may  yet  be  rtt* 
soned  with  in  their  cooler  moments.    In  these  moments  a  convic* 
tion  may,  perhaps,  be  wrought,  and  principles  established  in  dieir 
minds,  which  may  control  tte  distempered  thoughts,  and  prefent 
the  dangerous  decisions,  too  naturally  springing  op  in  seasons  at 
violent  agitation. 

Vol.  Ill-  47 
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The  general  doctrine,  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Hume^  the  only  writer 
whom  I  shall  attempt  to  answer,  or  whom  I  consider  as  having  any 
claim  to  answer,  on  this  subject,  is,  thai  man  has  a  right  to  dujpon 
of  his  own  life.  This  he  asserts  in  various  forms  of  expression ; 
all  of  them  contributing  to  show,  that  he  considered  this  rifffat,  as 
to  be  exercised  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  individual.  In- 
deed,  if  such  a  right  exists  ;  the  exercise  of  it  cannot  be  limited 
in  any  other  manner ;  unless  the  limitation  be  direcdv  expressed 
by  Him,  who  alone  can  give,  or  limit,  the  right.  But  no  such 
limitation  has  been  expressed  by  Him.  In  the  Scriptures  tUs  is 
not  even  alluded  to ;  and,  whatever  proof  the  Light  of  Nature 
may  furnish,  that  God  has  given  us  this  right,  there  cannot  be  a 
pretence,  that  it  discovers  to  us  any  such  limitation.  The  riteht 
Itself,  therefore,  is  to  be  exercised  according  to  every  man's /mo- 
ment ;  or,  what  will  in  this  case  be  exactly  the  same,  accoiding  to 
every  man's  pleasure. 

But  where  is  the  proof,  that  God  has  given  this  risht  to  man- 
kind ?  The  arguments,  which  Mr.  Hume  adduces  to  Siis  purpose, 
are  chiefly  the  following. 

1.  77Ui<  we  were  created  for  the  end  of  effectuating  our  ornn  enr 
joyment  in  the.  present  life.  '^  Men,"  he  says,  '^  are  intrusted  to 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion,  and  may  employ  every  fiu»lty, 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  to  provide  for  their  ease,  happiness, 
or  preservation." 

in  a  former  discourse  I  have  explained  the  end,  for  which  man 
was  made  ;  and  have,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  proved,  that  man  was 
created  to  glorify  his  Maker  by  knowings  reverencing,  lovingy  icrv- 
ingj  and  enjoying^  him  for  ever.  The  accomplishment  of  £is  end 
in  the  Creation  of  m9Jk  I  have,  unless  I  have  been  deceived, 
shown  to  be  in  the  highest  deeree  honourable  to  God,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  productive  of  nappiness  to  man.  That  this  end, 
whether  the  real  end,  for  which  man  was  created,  or  not,  is  incom- 
parably nobler,  better,  and  more  worthy  of  God,  than  the  end 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  which  is  no  other  than  <Ae  tnjoymenJt  ef 
the  pleasures  of  sense  in  this  world,  cannot  be  denied.  No  more 
can  it  be  denied,  that  of  the  ends,  which  were  capable  of  being 
answered  by  the  creation  of  man,  God  selected  that,  which  was 
noblest,  best,  and  most  worthy  of  His  character;  unless  it  be  also 
denied,  not  only  that  He  is  Infinitely  Wise  and  Good,  but  that  He 
is  Wise  and  Good  at  all.  As,  therefore,  there  are  ends,  for  which 
man  might  be  created,  nobler,  and  better,  than  that  alleged  by  Mr. 
Hume  ;  as  one,  Infinitely  nobler,  and  better,  has  been  pointeaout; 
it  is  certain,  that  that,  proposed  by  him,  is  not  the  true  end  of  the 
creation  of  man. 

Besides ;  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure  in  the  manner,  exhibit- 
ed by  Mr.  Hume  himself,  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  vir- 
tue in  man ;  and  much  more  with  the  existence  of  perfect  virtue. 
But  to  be  virtuous  is  to  render  more  honour  to  our  CreatcH*,  to  be 
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more  conformed  to  His  pleasure,  and  to  enjoy  more  happiness^ 
^n  is  possible,  if  we  are  destitute  of  virtue.  To  be  perfectly 
virtuous  IS  to  render  the  highest  honour  to  our  Creator ;  to  be  per- 
fectly conformed  to  his  pleasure ;  and  to  be  perfectly  happy.  If, 
then,  God  regarded  either  Himself,  or  us ;  He  did  not  propose,  as 
the  end  of  creating  man,  the  enjoyment  of  the  happmcssi  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hime. 

2.  Mr.  Hume  alleges j  as  another  argument  for  this  rights  the  In- 
significance  of  human  life.  "  In  the  sight  of  God,"  he  says,  ^'  every 
event  is  alike  impOTtant :  and  the  life  of  a  man  is  of  no  greater  im- 
portance to  the  Universe,  than  that  of  an  oyster." 

Our  Saviour  informs  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  men  are  of  more 
value  in  the  sight  of  Ood  than  many  sparrons.  Common  sense  ir- 
resistibly subscribes  to  the  truth  of  tnis  declaration.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  the  contrary  declaration.  God  unquestionably 
sees  things  as  they  are.  But,  as  unquestionably;  a  mind,  possess- 
ed of  the  powers  of  thought,  volition,  and  motivity ;  a  mmd,  ca- 
pable of  knowing,  and  in  many  instances  actually  knowing,  lov- 
ing, serving,  and  glorifying,  its  Creator ;  a  mind,  which  can  origin- 
ate, and  diffuse,  important  good  to  its  fellow-creatures ;  a  mind, 
formed  for  Immortal  being,  and  destined  to  an  endless  improve- 
ment in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment ;  is  certainly  ol  more 
value  than  many  oysters.  All  this,  however,  depends  on  the  life 
of  man.  The  life  of  man,  therefore,  is  of  more  value  than  that 
of  an  oyster.  Were  it  not;  parents,  so  far  as  the  light  of  nature 
teaches  us,  might,  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  LHogenesj  and 
other  Cynics,  lawfully  roast,  and  eat,  their  children ;  as  lawfully, 
as  they  may  now  roast,  and  eat,  oysters.  A  man  of  common 
sense  would  hardly  be  persuaded,  that  Moses^  Paul^  Louis  the 
Good^  the  two  Gustavusesj  Alfred  the  Oreatj  and  Washington^  were 
of  no  more  importance  to  the  Universe,  than  oysters.  With  a  view, 
probably,  to  strengthen  this  allegation,  Mr.  mme  asks,  ^^  Where  is 
the  crime  of  tumxng  a  few  ounces  of  blood  out  of  their  channel  /" 
By  thiB  question  he  undoubtedly  intends,  that  his  readers  shall  sup- 
pose Suicide  to  be  nothine  more,  dian  merely  diverting  the  course 
of  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  If  JIfr.  Htmu  believed  tnis ;  he  de- 
served very  little  of  that  reputation,  which  he  has  acquired  for  un- 
derstanding. If  he  did  not  believe  it ;  the  question  docs  very  litde 
honour  to  his  candour,  or  sincerity.  It  is  no  crime  to  turn  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  out  of  the  channel.  Often  it  is  a  duty ;  because 
it  is  the  means  of  preserving,  or  restoring,  health.  IMfany  ounces 
of  blood  may  be  thus  diverted  from  their  course ;  and  life  be  not 
only  continued,  but  invigorated,  and  prolonged.  In  this  case,  the 
sphere  of  man's  usefulness,  and  duty,  and  comfort,  may  in  this 
world  be  enlarged;  and  his  happiness  in  the  world  to  come  secur- 
ed, and  increased.  But  the  destruction  of  human  life,  by  what- 
ever means  it  is  accomplished,  terminates  usefulness,  duty,  and 
comfort,  in  the  present  world ;  and,  if  voluntarily  -accomplished. 
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prevents  the  existence  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come*  The 
difference  between  these  thinzs,  as  intended  by  Mr.  Himu^  is  of 
course  infinite.  The  phraseology,  which  appropriately  expresses 
the  one,  cannot,  thererore,  be  employed,  consistently  with  proprie- 
ty, nor  with  even  vulgar  honesty,  to  denote  the  other. 

3.  The  same  wriier  argues  this  right  from  the  Smaibuti  ofiht 
Objects^  and  Accidents^  hy  which  the  life  of  man  is  frequant^  de^ 
strayed  without  his  concurrence*  '*  A  hair,''  he  says,  ^^  a  fly,  an  in- 
sect, is  able  to  destroy  this  miehty  being,  whose  life  is  of  such  im- 
portance* Is  it  an  a^urdity  tSen,"  he  asks,  ^'  to  suppose,  that  hu- 
man prudence  may  lawfully  dispose  of  what  depends  on  such  insig^ 
nificant  causes  V^ 

To  this  question  the  reply  is  easy,  and  complete* 
The  destruction  of  human  life  by  a  fly,  an  insect,  or  a  hair,  is 
accomplished,  as  everv  man  perfectly  well  knows,  aod  as  every 
man  habitually  says,  hj  the  immediate  Providence  oS  God.  In 
the  case  of  Suiaae,  it  is  destroyed  by  the  will  of  man  Umself. 
God,  who  eave  life,  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  take  it  away. 
It  is  yet  to  oe  proved,  that  man,  who  has  only  received  it  from 
God,  has  a  right  to  destroy  it  without  the  known  permissioii  of  its 
Author. 

4.  This  offerfion  u,  homever,  denied  6y  Mr.  Humiez  and  Ai  ^ 
rectly  declares ^  that  Suicide  is  as  absohUeh  the  work  ofOod^  as  mm 
of  those  events^  specked  under  the  precedmg  head.  *^  When  I  fiJl 
upon  my  own  sword ;''  he  says,  ^^1  receive  my  death  equally  from 
the  hands  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  had  proceedea  iGrom  a  lion,  a  pre- 
cipice, or  a  fever." 

JIfr.  Hume  does  not,  in  this  Essay j  any  where,  in  form^  discuss 
the  question.  Whether  man  is  amoral  aeent,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to 
be  accountable  for  his  actions,  and  to  be  deserving  of  praise  or 
blame,  punishment  or  reward.  But  it  is  evident,  tlmt  he  all  along 
proceeas  upon  the  supposition,  that  man  is  not  such  an  agent.  Of 
this  he  has  given  very  numerotis,  and  very  plain,  indications.  A 
very  clear  and  decisive  one  is  found  in  the  declaration,  which  I  am 
now  considering.  If  man  is  not  such  an  agent ;  all  the  ol»erva- 
tions  in  this  Essay  might  have  been  spared.  For,  plainly,  no  ac- 
tion of  man  could,  in  this  case,  be  of  a  criminal,  because,  it  could 
not  be  of  a  moral,  nature*  In  this  case,  it  would  be  equally  iust 
to  censure  a  post,  or  a  wall^  for  falling  upon  a  man,  and  kilting 
him,  as  to  censure  an  assassin,  for  pro<£icing  the  same  catastrophe 
by  an  act  of  murder.  If  a  man  be  not  such  an  agent ;  all  inqui« 
ries  concerning  the  moral  nature  of  his  actions  are  nugatory ;  oe- 
cause  they  are  unmeaning*  Mr*  Hume,  particularly,  ought  never 
to  have  written  the  numerous  things^  which  he  has  so  strenuously 
urged  concerning  right  and  wron^,  in  the  different  parts  of  his 
Works.  Ncith^  rectitude,  nor  its  opposite,  are  predicaUe  of 
brutes.  Why?  Because  they  are  not  moral  agents.  If  men  are 
not  moral  agents;  neither  would  these  attributes  be  any  more  pre* 
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<licab]e  odJunu    But  if  men  are  moral  agents ;  then  those,  which 
are  called  human  actions,  are  not  in  any  such  sense  the  acts  of  God, 
as  to  prevent  men  from  being  accountable  for  them,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  being  tnilv  conunendable,  and  rewardaUe,  for  one  class 
of  such  actions,  and  blameworthy,  and  punishable,  for  the  opposite* 
All  nations,  in  all  ages,  have  accordingly  censured,  and  punished, 
such  as  were  guilty  of  one  class  of  these  actions,  and  praised,  and 
rewarded,  such  as  performed  the  other.     On  this  foundation  rests 
all  human  intercourse,  and  all  human  discipline.     The  child  is 
punished  at  home,  and  at  school ;  because  he  is  considered  as 
having  done  that  which  is  wrong ;  and  rewarded  in  both,  because 
he  is  considered  as  having  done  that  which  is  right.    On  the  same 
grounds  men  are  disesteemed,  hated,  censured,  and  punished  even 
with  death ;  or  approved,  loved,  applauded,  and  have  their  merit 
acknowledged  by  the  most  ample  reward.    As  this  has  been  the 
uniyersal  conduct  of  men  from  the  beginning;  it  is  a  clear  and 
full  testimony  of  the  views,  entertained  by  me  human  mind  con- 
cerning this  subject.     It  is  further  to  be  observed)  that  men  can- 
not act  in  any  other  manner.    The  admission  of  the  doctrine,  that 
mankind  are  not  such  agents,  would  ruin  the  world*    Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that,  almough  many  persons  have  thought  proper 
to  assert  this  doctrine,  not  an  individual  among  them  has  ever  been 
found,  who  acted  in  conformitv  to  it :  not  one,  who  did  not  as  bit- 
terly complain  of  what  he  called  wron^,  or  vindicate  as  stren- 
uously what  he  called  his  rights,  as  his  feUow-men.  But,  should  we 
admit  this  argument,  it  will  prove  more,  than  either  we,  or  even 
Mr.  HuoKtj  may  be  aware  ot ;  at  least,  more  than  he  intended.    If 
men  are  not  moral  agents ;  if  their  voluntary  actions  are  merely 
the  acts  of  God ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  equally  with  Suicide, 
their  frauds,  lies,  oppressions,  and  murders,  are  acts  of  God. 
Should  a  swindler  cheat  Mr.  Hume  out  of  his  estate ;  or  an  assas- 
sin plunge  a  poniard  into  his  bosixn ;  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  very 
odd,  a  very  unsatisfactorv,  consolation  to  him,  to  be  told  by  tfaie 
villmn,  that  he  ought  to  be  perfectly  contented  with  the  villainy^ 
since  it  was  only  an  act  of  his  Creator. 

5.  Another  argument,  alleged  6y  Mr.  Hume  for  the  right  in  quiM' 
iioHf  isj  that  Suicide  does  not  disturb  the  Order  of  the  Universe. 
"  There  is  no  being,"  he  says,  "which  by  ever  so  irregular  an  ac« 
tion  can  encroach  upon  the  plan  of  the  Creator's  Providence,  or 
disorder  the  Universe." 

If  JIfr.  Hume  intended  by  this  declaration,  that  God  rules  all 
things  with  such  an  universal  and  absolute  dominion,  as  that  none 
con  ftoy  His  Hand,  nor  any  being  lawfully  say  unto  Jffm,  What 
doest  Tnoti  ?  as  that  he  wiU  bring  ^<  eood  out  of  the  evil,  and  or- 
der out  of  the  confusion,"  occasionea  by  sin ;  he  has  undoubtedly 
declared,  here,  a  truth  of  high  importance.  Unfortunately  for 
him.  however,  this  truth  will  contriWe  nothing  to  the  support  of 
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cause.  No  being  can,  indeed,  resist  the  band  of  God.  But 
every  sinner  wishes  to  resist  it ;  and  in  this  wish  becomes  g;ailty, 
hatenil,  and  deserving  of  ponishnient* 

In  this  declaration,  and  many  others,  contained  in  the  same 
Treatise,  the  Author  studiously  avoids  mentionii^,  what  he  ought 
every  where  to  have  stron^y  insisted  on,  the  broad,  tmd  siciMv, 
distinction  between  the  PravidiniieUj  and  the  Preceplire,  WUi  ofGaim 
It  is  unquestionably  a  part  of  the  Providential  Will  of  God,  to  per- 
mit, for  reasons,  (inscrutable  by  us,  at  least  in  moat  instances,  hot 
undoubtedly  sufficient  in  themselves)  the  existence  of  sinful  ac- 
tions. But  it  is  no  part  of  his  Preceptive  Will,  either  to  require, 
or  to  allow,  them*  His  preceptive  Will,  or  in  other  words  the 
Moral  Law,  requires  of  all  Intelligent  beings  perfect  holiness :  a 
disposition,  perfecdy  loving  what  He  loves,  and  hating  what  He 
hates.  So  evident  is  this  truth,  that  all  nations,  not  absolutely 
sunk  in  ignorance,  have  discerned  it,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
the  mere  light  of  nature*  The  Savages  of  the  Wesitm  Witdensess 
have  acknowledged,  equally  with  die  Greeks  and  RomanSj  that  Re- 
verence and  Gratitude  were  due  to  their  Gods ;  and  that  f Acy  te> 
Juired  of  men  justice,  truth,  and  kindness,  to  their  fellow-men. 
fr.  Hunu  himself  would  not  dare  to  say,  that  God  does  not  love 
these  things ;  nor  that  he  does  not  require  them  of  his  creatures, 
any  more  than  He  loves,  and  re<{uires,  impiety,  ingratitude,  injus- 
tice, falsehood,  and  cruelty.  He  would  not  saj*,  that  God  at  all 
loves,  or  requires,  the  thin^  last  mentioned.  Loose  as  his  appre* 
hensions  concerning  Religion  and  Morality  were,  he  would  not  say, 
that  God  does  not  hate  the  crimes,  which  I  have  specified ;  nor 
that  He  has  not  forbidden  them  to  mankind.  He  would  not  say, 
that  these  crimes  are  equally  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  equally 
pleasing  to  Him  as  actions  of  his  Intelligent  Creatures,  with  the 
virtues,  mentioned  above. 

But  all  this  he  must  say,  in  order  to  make  this  allegation  an  ar- 
gument to  his  purpose. 

If  no  action  of  any  being  can  be  so  irreeular,  as  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Preceptive  Will  of  God ;  then  it  wiU  follow,  that  impiety, 
ingratitude,  profaneness,  atheism,  fraud,  lying,  oppression,  mjus- 
tice,  adultery,  rape,  and  murder,  arc  equally  agreeable  to  the  Crea- 
tor with  impiety,  justice,  truth,  benevolence,  purity,  and  mercy. 
Then  it  will  follow  also,  that  God  is  wholly  indifi*erent  to  all 
these  objects ;  and  that  all,  which  is  meant  by  right  and  wrong, 
holds  exacdy  the  same  place  in  His  estimation,  and  pleasure. 
In  other  words,  it  will  follow,  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
is  wholly  regaidless  of  the  moral  character  and  conduct  of  His 
creatures. 

6.  Mr*  Hume  insists^  that  Suicide  does  no  harm  to  Society;  or^at 
the  leasts  that,  €LS  fry  cuitit^  off  his  life  in  this  manner  he  only  ceases 
to  do  goodf  he  does  the  least  stpposable  harm  to  Societif. 
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To  this  I  answer,  that  if  he  has  friendi  ;  he  compels  them  to 
lament  his  deadi,  with  views  pecuuarly  distressing  ot  their  per- 
plexity^ and  with  feelings  of  aj^ony  and  despair,  rerfaaps  no 
object,  unless  the  person,  who  is  cut  off  in  tne  unrepentea  gidlt 
of  murdering  another,  is  regarded  with  more  painful  emotions, 
than  a  beloved  friend,  who  has  voluntarily  terminated  his  own 
fife.  The  minds  of  those,  whom  he  leaves  behind  him,  sink  un- 
der the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  done  in  this  world,  and  tren^ 
ble  to  follow  him  to  another.  Keen  indeed  must  be  the  edge  of 
that  distress,  which  finds  its  only  consolation,  and  its  onlv  hope, 
in  the  doubting  belief,  perhaps  in  the  faint  coniecture,  Uiat  the 
friend,  whom  it  deplores,  was  hurried  out  of  life  oy  the  impulse  of 
delirium. 

If  the  Suicide  had  a  family ,  he  has  robbed  them  of  all  that  ad- 
vice, consolation,  sympathy,  and  those  kind  offices  universally, 
which  he  owed  to  ihem  in  a  peculiar  manner.  All  these  he  has 
vowed  to  his  f^<?«  God  has  made  it  his  duty  to  render  tliem  to 
his  Children,  To  both,  also,  he  is  bound  by  the  same  obligations 
to  furnish  support.  This,  perhaps,  he  may  have  provided.  If  he 
has ;  he  has  still  robbed  his  children  of  tnat  parental  instruction, 
^vemment,  habituation,  and  example,  which,  together,  constitute, 
m  most  cases,  far  the  most  arduous,  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  useful,  labour  of  man ;  and  the  chief  duty,  which,  ordinarily, 
he  has  it  in  his  power  ever  to  perform. 

Society  at  large  he  robs  of  mie  of  its  members ;  and  of  all  the 
duties  which  that  member  owed  to  society. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  presented  to  all  these  an  Elxample, 
which  if  followed  by  them,  would  destroy,  at  once,  the  family,  the 
community,  and  the  world.  Yet,  if  he  has  acted  right,  it  would 
be  equally  ri^ht  for  them  to  follow  him.  No  rule  can  be  formed 
concerning  this  subject,  but  an  universal  one.  JMr.  Hume  has  made 
it  such.  If  his  rule  be  right,  then ;  by  merely  adhering  to  recti- 
tude, the  present  inhabitants  of  the  world  may  exterminate  the 
race  of  man  in  a  moment.    But, 

7.  JIfr.  Humej  suffpoiing  thai  men  would  not  make  %ue  of  this 
rights  unless  in  circumstances  of  distress j  considers  7%u,  at  leasts 
as  a  justifying  cause  for  Suicide* 

*^  Most  people,  **  he  says,  ^^  who  lie  under  any  temptation  to 
abandon  existence,  are  in  some  such  situation  ;  that  is,  in  age,  or 
under  infirmities ;  incapable  of  promoting  the  interest  of  Society ; 
a  burden  to  it ;  or  afflicted  in  some  manner  or  other." 

On  this  subject  I  observe. 

First.  That  this  situation,  whatever  it  may  ie,  is  one,  m  which  Ood 
hu  His  Providence  has  placed  the  man.  It  is,  therefore,  a  situa- 
tion, of  which  we  cannot  reasonably,  or  lawfully,  complain;  unless 
we  can  lawfully,  and  reasonably,  complain  of  the  Dispensations 
of  God. 
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SecoudIy«  R  isa  sihiaiianj  in  which^  if  we  petform  9ttr  dutyj  wt 
fn^gtoryi  ourMAerj  ly  vohmlUirily  fulfilling  such desigm^ as  hr 
finiie  Wisdom  and  Ooodness  km  thought  proper  to  aedmwlish  tp 
owrinsirumenialihfy  and  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  aceonwiishm  ft 
may  be  said,  that,  should  we  put  an  end  to  our  Kves^  Ooa  will  still 
he  glorified.  I  grant  it*  But  we  shall  not  be  voluntary  instni- 
ments  of  his  Glory*  This  is  our  duty,  and  our  only  oiity.  If 
this,  then,  be  not  aone ;  our  whole  duty  is  left  undone.  If  we  re- 
fuse to  do  this  duty ;  we  refuse  to  ooey  the  will  of  our  Maker, 
rebel  against  His  government,  and  voluntarily  oppose  his  de- 
signs. This  is  sin ;  and  the  only  sin.  What  the  duties  are,  to 
which  we  are  called  in  cases  oi  affliction,  common  sense,  even 
without  the  aid  of  Revelation,  might,  one  would  think,  deteniuiie 
with  no  great  difficulty.  They  ace  obviously  the  duties  of  sub- 
mission, dependence,  patience,  and  fortitude ;  prayer  for  our  sup- 
port, and  deliverance ;  and  such  efforts  for  this  end ;  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  here  specified.  By  this  character,  God  is 
as  really,  and  certainly  glorincd,  as  by  any  other,  which  man  can 
exhibit.  It  scarcely  needs  the  aid  of  Revelation  to  discern,  that 
submission  to  God  must  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  him.  But 
if  we  put  an  end  to  our  lives,  because  we  are  afflicted ;  we  de- 
clare, m  the  decisive  language  of  action,  that  we  will  not,  or  can- 
not, bear  what  Grod  has  been  pleased  to  lay  upon  us.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  we  declare,  that  we  will  not  submit  to  his  dispensations: 
in  the  latter,  we  moreover  declare,  that  the  burdens,  which 
he  lays  upon  us,  are  such,  as  we  cannot,  and  therefore  such  as 
Wje  ought  not  to  endure :  of  course,  that  they  are  oppressive,  and 
unjust. 

Thirdly.  The  Case  is  falsely  stated  hy  Mr.  Hume. 

There  is  no  situation,  which  is  intolerable,  except  those,  by 
which  life  is  brought  to  an  end  without  our  intervention :  and  these 
are  incapable  of  oeing  referred  to  the  case  in  hand.  In  eveij 
other  case,  we  can  sustain  our  afflictions,  if  we  please.  That  it  b 
our  duty  to  sustain  them,  and  to  sustain  them  willingly,  cannot  be 
denied,  unless  by  him,  who  abo  denies,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  obey 
God  in  any  case. 

Fourthly.  TTu  position  of  Mr.  Hume^  that  we  are  %tseless  to  So- 
ciety,  in  any  situatiorij  in  which  we  can  become  guilty  of  Sukidt^  is 
alto  false. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  all  along  except  cases  of  Melan- 
choly and  Delirium.  It  is  however  true,  that  even  in  these  cases 
no  man  can  know,  that  he  will  not,  at  some  future  time,  be  useful 
to  his  fellow-men.  In  every  other  case,  a  man,  possessed  of  the 
power  of  contriving  and  executing  his  owii  destruction,  may  be, 
and  can  know  that  he  may  be,  useral  to  the  world.  I  can  think  of 
no  case,  more  favourable  to  the  position  of  Jtfr.  Hume^  than  that  of 
a  person,  confined  for  a  long  period  to  his  bed ;  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  hed-rid.    A  man,  even  in  this  situation,  may,  if  he 
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pleases,  be  extensively  useful.  The  patience,  fortitude,  and  piety, 
with  which  he  may  sustain  this  trying  affliction,  may  be  among 
the  most  edifying,  and  persuasive,  proofs  of  the  reality,  pow- 
er, and  exceUence,  of  the  religion  which  he  professes,  ana  the 
efficacious  means  of  conversion,  and  salvation,  to  multitudes.  Mr. 
Hifne  himself  says,  that  the  damnation  of  one  man  is  an  infinitely 
greater  evil,  than  the  subversion  of  a  thousand  millions  of  king- 
doms.^'  This  evil,  the  man,  who  is  bed-rid,  may  prevent  wSk 
regard  to  himself,  and  with  regard  to  others ;  and  may  also  be 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  contrary  inestimable  good.  It 
cannot  be  said,  that  such  a  man  is  useless.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  a  false  supposition,  that  a  man  can  be  useless,  who  acts  as  he 
ought,  or,  in  other  words,  does  his  duty  in  any  situation,  in  which 
God  is  pleased  to  place  him.  God  does  nothing  in  vain.  Still 
less  can  it  be  supposed,  that  he  places  an  Intelligent  being  in 
any  situation,  m  wnich  Us  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  must  be 
useless. 

Fifthly.  Jfeiiher  is  it  truej  thai  amy  man  u  nectsiarily  a  burden  to 
Society* 

A  vicious  man  is,  I  acknowledge,  often  such  a  burden.  But  he 
is  not  necessarily  vicious.      His  sloth,   prodigality,  insincerity, 

Erofaneness,  felsehood,  fraud,  cruelty,  or  whatever  vice  he  may 
e  guilty  of,  is  wholly  the  result  of  his  own  choice.  The  mo- 
ment he  renounces  these  evils,  he  will  bectime  not  a  burden,  but 
a  blessing. 

A  virtuous  man  may  become  unable  to  support  himself;  may 
be  incurably  sick,  or  hopelessly  bereft  of  his  most  useful  feculties ; 
and  in  either  of  these  situations  may  be  esteemed  a  burden  to  So- 
ciety by  the  lazy,  the  covetous,  and  the  unfeeling.  But  he  will 
be  esteemed  such  by  no  virtuous  man.  He,  who  remembers,  that 
ministrations  of  kindness  to  the  least  of  Christ^ s  brethren  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  offerings  to  himself,  will  never,  unless  in  some  unhappy 
moment  of  sloth,  or  worldliness,  think  the  performance  of  it  bur- 
densome. Christ  has  informed  his  disciples,  that  the  poor  they 
vfill  always  have  with  them.  On  His  part  the  legacy  was  not  un- 
kind :  to  itf ,  it  is  obviously  a  blessing.  Nothing  more  enlarges 
the  heart,  refines  the  affections,  or  improves  the  character,  than 
kindness,  fireely  rendered  to  the  afflicted.  Nothing  more  excites 
a  spirit  of  dependence  on  God ;  or  awakens  gratitude  for  his  bless* 
ings  to  us ;  or  expands  the  feelings  of  benevolent  sympathy ;  or 
endears  to  us  our  fellow-men,  particularly  our  fellow-christians ; 
or  assimilates  our  disposition  to  that  of  the  Redeemer.  He  to 
whom,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  mankind  are  indebted  for 
these  benefits,  cannot  be  a  burden  to  Society. 

I  have  now  reviewed  every  argument  of  Mr.  Hume,  which,  in 
ay  opinion,  merits  an  answer :  and  his  arguments,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  all,  of  any  importance,  which  have  been  hitherto  allegal  i^ 
£iyour  of  Suicide.  I  sh^l  only  add  one  observation  to  fUfOBt^ 
,    Vol.  in.  48 
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total  want  of  submission,  but  of  direct  and  violent  hostility  against 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  declaration,  that  we  will  not  endure  tlk 
chastenmg  of  (Sod;  and  that  the  affictions,  with  which  He  is  (deased 
to  visit  us,  are  intolerable  \  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  unreasoii- 
aUe,  and  unrighteous  specimens  of  oppressi<m  in  His  adminisCra- 
tions.  No  charge  can  oe  more  obviously  blasphemous,  than  this; 
more  unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  Creator ;  or  more  unbe> 
comingthe  mouth  of  a  creature. 

4.  The  Suicide  ie  alwaye  hound  io  prolong  kis  l^e^  hjf  peremmT 
Duiiesy  which  are  indiepenaable. 

He  is  bound  to  secure  his  own  salvation.  He  is  bound  to  provide 
for  his  femily.  If  he  performs  not  these  so  long  as  they  nera  than, 
and  so  lone  as  it  is  in  his  power,  he  denies  tkefaUhj  and  is  worse 
than  cm  infidel.  He  is  bound  to  train  up  his  children  m  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  is  bound  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  salvation  of  those  around  him ;  and,  generally,  of  his  tel*- 
low-men.  Universally,  whatever  is  his  situation,  he  may,  if  he 
lives,  do  good  to  himself,  and  to  mankind :  and  this  sood  he  is 
bound  to  do,  so  long  as  God  is  pleased  to  spare  his  me.  When 
he  destroys  himself  ;ne  is  guilty  of  gross  rebellion  against  God  m 
refusing  to  perform  these  duties. 

5.  Tne  Seripiures  never  exhibit  Suicide  as  the  conduct  ofangf  hut 
very  wicked  men. 

job^  Davidy  Elijahj  Jeremiah^  Daniel,  and  his  three  ConmasUons; 
Christ  J  and  the  Apostles  ;  underwent  affictions,  incomparably  more 
severe  than  those,  for  which  the  Suicide  destroys  nis  life.  Yet 
neither  of  these  thought  it  proper  voluntarily  to  terminate  his  own 
life.  Daniel  and  his  Companions,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  were, 
in  most  instances,  however,  destined  to  a  violent  and  scandalous 
death :  one  of  the  verv  cases  which  Mr.  Hume  has  selected,  to 
show  the  lawfulness  of  suicide.  This  they  perfectly  well  knew ; 
but  not  one  of  them  appears  to  have  thought  of  preventing  the 
pain  and  disgrace  by  laying  violent  hands  on  himself.  This  case 
IS  plainly  an  extreme  one.  None  can  be  more  so.  Yet  the  per- 
fect piety  of  Christ,  and  the  exemplary  piety  of  these  virtuous 
men,  instead  of  dictating  this  desperate  course  of  conduct  to  them, 
tauffht  them,  severally,  to  wait  with  humble  resignation  for  the 
'^fi  of  God,  and  patiently  to  receive  their  destiny  firom  his  hand. 
The  example  of  tnese  persons  will  be  followed  by  every  virtuous 
man. 

Semi,  an  open  rebel  against  his  Maker,  and  the  intentional  mur- 
derer  of  Dvotd  and  Jonathan  ,*  Ahithophel,  a  traitor  to  his  lawful 
sovereign ;  and  Judas,  a  traitor  to  his  Kedeemer ;  were  Suicides. 
This  conduct  in  them  was  the  result  of  their  dispositions ;  the 

{product  of  such  principles,  as  controlled  these  abandoned  men. 
t  is,  therefore,  rationally  argued,  that  Suicide,  in  the  view  of 
ihe  Divine  BGnd,  is  the  moral  conseouence  of  the  wont  principles 
#nly.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  Virtue  in  the 
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Evangelical  Sense  is  totally  incompatible  with  tlie  perpetration  of 
this  act;  and  absolutely  forbids  the  voluntary  destruction  of  our 
own  lives*  He^  who  meditates  the  voluntary  termination  of  his 
own  life,  ought  solemnly  to  remember,  that  he  is  indulgm^  a  spirit 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Christ,  and  strongly  assimilated 
to  thai  ot  Saulj  AkUhapkel^  9iAJuda9. 
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SPBBtiAin  ▼.  18.— yffiut  be  fiol  drunk  wiih  wtiie,  wkenim  It 

In  the  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  several  methods^ 
in  which  life  ie  destroyed^  in  appoeiiion  to  the  Sixth  Command  oftkt 
Decalogue.  In  this  discourse  I  shall  make  some  observations 
concerning  crno/A^r  q/*/A««<  me(^<b;  viz.  DRUNKEmness. 

Drunkenness  is  nearly  allied  to  Suicide.  It  is  equally  certain 
means  of  shortening  life.  The  principal  difference,  so  fur  as  the 
termination  of  life  is  concerned,  lies  m  the  mode.  What  is  ap- 
propriately called  Suicide,  is  a  mdden,  or  immediaie^  fcnrnnatioii 
of  life.  Drunkenness  brings  it  gradually  to  an  end.  The  de- 
stniction,  in  both  cases,  is  equally  certain ;  and  not  mateiially 
different  in  the  degree  of  turpitude.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
thi«  catastrophe  is  Drought  to  pass  at  least  as  suddenly  by  drank* 
enness,  as  by  Suicide,  xhere  is,  also,  another  difference  oetween 
these  crimes.  The  Suicide  intends  direcdy  to  destroy  his  life, 
and  makes  this  his  prime  purpose.  The  Drunkard  thinks  of 
nothing  less.  The  prune  object  in  his  view  is  the  gratification  of 
his  relish  for  strong  drink,  united  with  that  bewildered  elevation 
of  spirits,  which  he  feels  in  the  hour  of  intoxication. 

In  the  text  we  are  expressly,  and  universally,  forbidden  to 
-commit  this  sin.  The  penalty,  mcurred  by  the  commission,  is  as 
expressly  declared  in  1  Cor.  vi.  10 :  where  it  is  said,  that  DrwJ> 
aras  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  This  threatening  we 
are  not  indeed  to  consider  as  absolute,  any  more  than  others,  ex* 
pressed  in  a  similar  manner.  Undoubtedly,  no  person,  who  en- 
ters eternity  in  the  character  of  a  drunkard,  will  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  Ood.  But  I  know  of  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  he,  who  though 
once  a  drunkard,  has  become  a  penitent,  will  not  be  accepted. 

This  interesting  subject  I  design  to  consider  at  large  under  the 
following  heads. 

I.  The  Miture  ; 

II.  The  Causes  ; 

III.  TTu  Evils  f  of  Drunkenness  ;  and, 

IV.  7%c  Means  ;  of  avoiding  it. 

I.  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  concerning  the  nature  of  Uiit 
fin. 

Drunkenness  is  that  singular  state  of  man,  in  which  he  loses, 
either  partially,  or  wholly,  the  use  of  his  bodily  and  mental  pow- 
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€19,  under  tbe  operation  of  spirituous  drink,  opium,  or  other  means 
of  intozicatioii. 

Drunkenness  is  either  occoiumatj  or  kaHiuaL 

Oceasumal  Drwdemmeti  exists  onlj  in  irregular,  separate,  soli- 
tary, or  even  single  instances ;  and  is  produced  sometunes  by  de- 
sign, and  sometimes  by  accident. 

Habitual  Drunkenness  is  a  frequent,  and  usually  a  regular,  in- 
toxication ;  occasioned  by  that  increased  and  peculiar  love  of 
strone  drink,  which  is  generated  by  Occasional  drunkenness. 

Haoitual  Drunkenness  will  be  the  principal  subject  of  diis  dis- 
course. It  will  only  be  necessary  to  remark  concerning  Occasion- 
al Drunkenness,  that  all  the  observations,  almost,  concerning  Ha- 
bitual Drunkenness,  will  be  applicable  to  it,  although  in  an  infe- 
rior degree ;  and  that,  wherever  the  subject  shall  appear  to  de- 
mand any  serious  discriminations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  them 
in  the  progress  of  the  discussion. 

II.  The  Causes  of  this  Sin,  by  which  I  intend  not  the  immedi- 
ate, and  properly  efficient,  causes ;  such  as  those  already  men- 
tioned :  but  those,  which,  although  more  remote,  are  yet  deeply 
concerned  in  the  production  of  it ;  are  principally  the  following. 

1.  Example. 

By  this  lintend,  that  we  gradually  acquire  a  habit  of  Drunk- 
enness, by  seeing  others  drink ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, catching  the  practice  merely  from  tne  fiaict,  that  we  often 
witness  it  in  others.  Wherever  the  character  of  those,  who  set 
the  example,  is  the  object  of  particular  affection,  esteem,  or  re- 
verence, the  influence  of  the  example  becomes  proportionallv  great 
and  dangerous.  Parents,  in  this  manner,  become  peculiarly,  and 
other  rebtions  and  friends  generally,  p6werful  means  of  seduction, 
and  ruin  to  their  children,  and  other  relatives.  In  this  case  I  sup- 
pose nothine  but  the  example,  and  the  veneration,  and  endear- 
ment, by  which  it  is  accompanied,  to  produce  the  corruption  of 
those,  to  whom  it  is  exhibited. 

2.  Frequenting  those  places^  where  strong  drink  is  convenientltf 
obtained. 

A  Tavepv,  especially  a  vulgar  one,  or  a  dram-shop,  or  an  ale- 
house, newly  opened,  usually  exhibits  strongly,  as  well  as  clear- 
ly, the  efficacy  of  this  cause.  Each  of  them  soon  begins  to  attract 
its  train  of  drinkine  customers  ;  and  within  a  moderate  period  be- 
comes surrounded  by  its  circle  of  drunkards.  There  is  scarcely  a 
greater  nuisance  to  society,  than  houses  of  this  nature ;  in  which 
spirituous  liquors  are  sold,  in  small  quantities,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants.  Millions  of  the  human  race  have  in  these  oaleiul 
haunts  taken  the  first  fiaital  step  towards  perdition. 

S.  Evil  Companions. 

These  usually  combine  all  the  efficacy  of  the  former  causes, 
with  many  additional  temptations.  They  present  the  example: 
they  prc^Vide  the  reireai,  .and  the  convenience.    At  the  same  time^ 
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they  add  to  these  the  force  of  direct  and  powerful  sdicitatioiis ; 
the  sprightliness  of  wit ;  the  gayety  of  sports,  and  songs ;  the  pm* 
gene?  of  ridicule ;  the  influence  of  good  nature,  and  aflfectMo ; 
and  tne  power  of  that  sympathy,  which  is  always  found  in  sodal 
festivity.  Such  a  combination  is  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  hj 
common  minds ;  perhaps  by  any  mind,  which  is  voluntarily,  for 
any  length  of  time,  witnin  its  reach.  He  who  firequents  the  soci- 
ety of  jovial  companions  in  an  habitual  manner,  may /iaurly  consid- 
er himself  as  destined,  in  the  end,  to  become  a  tlot. 

4.  Customary  and  regular  drmkine. 

Multitudes  of  persons  accustom  ^emselves  to  take  a  nioderate 
quantity  of  strong  drink,  day  by  day,  at  regular  periods :  in  the 
morning,  Immediately  before  dinner,  or  in  the  evening*  Laboll^ 
ingmen,  in  this  countij,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  accustomed  to  use 
araent  spirits  at  certain  given  times  of  the  day;  considering  them 
as  necessary  to  recruit  their  strength,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
wasted  by  tneir  toil.  Some  of  them,  less  attentive  to  paitknilar 
'times  of  drinkine,  demand  stated  quantities  of  strong  drink, 
wUch  they  regarof  as  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their 
daily  labour.  Men  of  wealth  and  &shion,  with  neany  die  same 
regularity,  consume  large  quantities  of  ¥rine,  at,  and  after,  <Snner. 
In  these,  and  in  all  other  cases  of  reciilar  drinking,  an  habitual  at- 
tachment to  strong  drink  is  insensibly  begun,  strengtbeiMed,  and 
confirmed.  The  man,  who  drinks  spirits  regulaity,  ought  to 
consider  himself  as  having  already  entered  the  path  of  habitinl 
intoxication. 

5.  Affliction,  also,  is  not  unfrequently,  a  Cause  of  Drtmkemuss. 
The  aflBiction,  here  referred  to,  is  both  bodily  and  mentsL 

Certain  diseases  of  the  Mdy,  it  is  well  known,  tning  with  them 
lowness  of  spirits,  discouragement,  and  melancholy.  The  patient 
oftentimes  resorts  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  as  a  remedy  for  these 
evils;  and  finds  in  it  a  temporary  relief  from  the pnessure.  Of- 
tentimes the  physician  prescribes  this  remedy  in  K>rm ;  and  thus 
adds  the  sanction  of  his  skill,  and  character,  to  the  patient's  incli- 
nation. In  every  case  of  this  nature,  a  decree  of  pain  is  usually 
experienced  in  tlmt  part  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  Second  Sensory,^^  This  is  commonly  relieved,  at  least  in 
some  de^e,  by  the  use  of  strong  drink,  taken,  at  first,  in  modei^ 
ate  quantities.  The  remedy,  however,  leaves  the  disease  worse 
than  it  found  it.  To  produce  the  desired  efiect,  a  greater  quantity 
is  soon  necessary ;  and  then  a  ercater  still.  In  this  manner  mul- 
titudes of  persons  become  DninKards. 

The  mental  evils,  which  give  birth  to  this  unhappy  habit,  aie 
numerous.  Most,  or  all,  of  them,  however,  are  such,  as,  instead 
of  exciting,  waste,  or  destroy,  the  energy  of  the  mind.  Of  this 
nature  are  a  strone  sense  of  irretrievable  disgrace ;  a  painful  con- 
sciousness of  perplexed,  or  desperate,  circumstances ;  merited  loss 
of  esteem  ana  affection,  highly  valued  by  ourselves ;  loog-cootinr 
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ued  suspense  concerning  some  important  interest ;  final  discour- 
agement of  ardent  wishes,  or  favourite  pursuits ;  together  with 
several  other  very  anxious,  and  hopeless,  situations  of  the  mind* 
From  the  distress,  suffered  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  it  often  be* 
takes  itself  for  relief  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  relief  is  neceasari- 
Iv  transient ;  and,  in  order  to  be  enjoyed  to  any  great  extent,  must, 
therefore,  be  often  repeated.  By  this  repetition  the  sufferer  soon 
becomes  of  course  haoitually  intemperate. 

6.  A  small  number  of  persons  Jind  a  Cause  of  Drunkenness  in  an 
original^  native  appetite  for  strong  drink. 

The  number  of  these  is  so  small,  and  the  Cause  itself  so  little 
needs  explanation,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

III.  The  principal  Evils  of  Drunkenness  are  the  following* 

1.  It  exhibits  tne  subject  of  it  in  the  light  of  extreme  Odiousness^ 
and  Degradation. 

Drunkenness  always  deprives  a  man,  either  partially  or  wholly 
of  his  reason;. and  very  often  of  his  bodily  faculties.  A  man 
without  reason  is  either  a  maniac,  or  a  brute  ;  and,  for  the  time, 
presents  the  eye  with  a  spectacle,  more  sunk,  than  the  brute,  and 
more  painful  than  the  maniac.  The  loss  of  Reason  is,  to  man,  the 
loss  of  all,  which  renders  him  either  comfortable,  respectable,  or 
useful.  How  painful,  how  humiliating,  is  the  sight  of  an  Idiot ! 
How  excruciating  the  appearance  of  a  Lunatic  !  How  lowering 
to  human  pride  and  independence,  to  sober  contemplation,  ana 
real  dignity,  a  respectable  man,  transformed  by  age,  or  sickness, 
into  a  Onveller !  Such  a  transformation  the  Dhrunkard  accom- 
plishes for  himself,  during  every  period  of  his  intoxication  ;  and 
adds  to  all  the  other  circumstances  of  degradation  the  pecul- 
iarly humbling,  and  hateful  one,  that  he  has  voluntarily  degraded 
himself. 

In  this  situation  the  Drunkard  becomes,  in  the  literal  and  most 
emphatical  sense,  a  fool.  His  conversation  is  that  of  a  tongue, 
vibrating  without  a  mind ;  moving,  because  it  has  been  accustomed 
to  move ;  lisping  and  babbling  an  imperfect,  cluttered,  and  drag- 
ging articulation :  a  kind  of  instinctive  effort,  resembling  that  of 
the  Idiot,  who,  having  learned  to  count  the  strokes  of  a  Clock, 
continued  to  count,  after  die  Clock  had  ceased  to  go. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  Drunkards,  who  partially  lose  their  rea* 
son,  set  their  passions  on  fire.  All  restraints,  in  this  case,  vanish 
with  their  reason.  The  mind  becomes  a  furnace  of  frenzy ;  and 
the  bodily  powers,  stimulated  to  more  than  ordinary  vigour,  ere 
employed  only  as  the  instruments  of  rage  and  violence.  In  the 
former  case,  the  man  sunk  down  to  the  If^vel  of  a  Swine.  In  this, 
he  converts  himself  into  a  Tiger.  In  tSb  former  case,  he  became 
loathsome  and  despicable.  In  this,  he  becomes  equally  the  object 
of  hatred  and  terror. 
'  Vol.  III.  49 
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There  is,  however,  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  both,  at  which  dwv 
lose  alike,  and  alMoIutelv,  the  {)owers  ofboth  body  and  mind*  Each 
than  becomes  absolutely  stupid :  a  mass  of  flesh,  in  which  a  sool 
ontt  Uyed,  thought,  animated,  and  controlled ;  but  from  which  it 
has  flad,  indignant  at  the  brutal  abuse,  which  it  has  suffered.  It  haa 
become  palsied,  lifeless,  and  for  the  period,  extinct,  under  a  shock 
which  it  was  unable  to  sustain. 

9.  DrurUcenneis  exposes  ihe  Subject  of  it  to  manjfyUnd  ikose  ^Un 
extrmu.  Dangers. 

The  Drunkard  is  always  exposed  to  be  overreached,  and  de« 
Arauded,  during  the  seasons  of  nis  partial  insanity*  At  these  sea- 
sons, many  persons,  devoted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  are  pe- 
culiarly inchned  to  manaee  business,  and  make  bargains,  xhe 
weakness,  the  want  of  self-control,  and  the  incapacity  of  Jbnning 
just  estimates  of  men  and  things,  always  visible  at  these  seasons  in 
such  men,  mark  them  out  as  prey  for  the  cheat  and  the  sharper. 
Aceordinglv  they  often  take  such  measures,  to  produce  in  them  such 
a  degree  of  intoxication,  as  they  well  know  will  efiectually  answer 
their  own  purposes.  Without  any  such  preconcertion,  there  are, 
however,  always  sharpers  enough,  ready  to  arrest  the  Dntnkard 
in  his  intoxication,  and  Drunkards  enough  to  furnish  them  with 
victims.  At  almost  all  such  periods,  the  bsses  incurred  are  ma- 
terial, frequendy  they  are  neat ;  and  sometimes  they  are  &taL 

At  other  seasons,  when  me  intoxication  is  complete,  the  subject 
ct  it  is  exposed  to  extreme  personal  dangers.  Few  men,  in  this 
situation,  are  aware,  so  long  as  they  retain  a  partial  use  of  their 
limbs,  and  some  faint  glimmerings  of  understanding,  how  incom- 
petent they  have  become  to  direct  their  own  conduct  with  safety. 
Of  course,  they  venture  without  apprehension  into  such  situations, 
as  demand  the  full  exercise  of  their  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
Hence  one  of  them  has  fallen  from  his  horse ;  and  broken  his 
limbs,  or  his  neck.  Another  has  fallen  into  the  fire ;  and  either 
terminated]  his  life,  or  made  himself  through  the  remaindo*  of  it 
a  miserable  cripple.  A  third  has  lost  himself  in  a  wintry  storm ; 
and  perished,  because  he  could  not  find  the  way  to  his  own  house. 
A  fourth  has  fallen  overboard,  and  been  drowned.  A  fifUi  has 
killed  himself  by  swallowing  a  larger  quantity  of  ardent  spirits, 
than  he  was  aware,  or  than  his  nature  could  sustain.  By  these, 
and  many  other  accidents,  to  some  or  other  of  which  the  Drunk- 
ard is  almost  always  exposed,  multitudes  have  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  * 

Nor  is  the  daujger  much  less  to  the  intoxicated  person  of  doing, 
without  any  design,  and  even  in  contradiction  to  his  prevailing 
wishes,  serious  injuries  to  those  around  him.  Not  a  small  numba 
of  dwelling-houses  have  ueen  consumed  by  these  undesigning  in- 
cendiaries. In  the  conflagration,  the  inhabitants,  whoever  they 
may  have  been,  nkost  frequently  his  family,  andperhaps  as  fre^ 
quently  the  Drunkard  himself,  have  perished.    Who  that  has  the 
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least  share  of  sober  reflection,  or  common  sease,  left,  would  not 
tremble  at  the  first  approach  towards  this  terrible  catastrophe  ? 

3.  T%e  Drunkard  expoies  himself  to  mam/  Tempialiona^  and  numjf 
Sins. 

Of  this  nature,  indeed,  are  all  those  things,  which  have  been 
mentioned  under  the  preceding  heads.  But,  beside  these  evils,  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  produces  many  others.  It  excites  to  a  high 
degree  of  intenseness  most  of  the  vehement  passions  of  man  \  par- 
ticularly anger  and  lust.  As  the  gt>vemment  of  reason  is  lost,  and 
the  power  of  conscience  laid  asleep ;  the  passions,  at  all  times 
sufficiently  strong,  assume,  with  increased  strength,  the  absolute 
control  of  the  man;  and  spur  and  goad  him  on  to  every  crime 
within  his  reach.  In  this  situation,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  he  is 
rarely  alone.  Other  Drunkards  are  usually  around  him ;  whose 
reason  is  equally  enfeebled,  and  whose  passions  are  equally  awake. 
Among  men  of  strong  passions,  and  litde  reason,  disputes  cannot 
fail  to  arise.  In  such  men  disputes  generate  anger  of  course. 
Anger,  here,  regularly  issues  in  quarreUing ;  and  quarrelling  ter*^ 
minates  in  maimed  limbs,  bloodshed,  and  death.  A  large  part  of 
the  murders,  which  have  existed  in  this  world,  have  grown  out  of 
Intoxication. 

4.  A  Drunkard  necessarily  Wastes  his  cwn  Prcperty. 

This  he  often  does,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  the  foolish 
and  mischievous  bargains,  which  he  makes  during  the  hours  of  in- 
toxication. But  this  is  fiair  irom  being  all.  In  the  mere  purchase 
of  strong  drink  he  expends  greater  sums,  than  any  man,  wUhout 
an  arithmetical  calculation,  would  suspect ;  and  obviously  greater, 
than  moderate  property  can  bear. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  ^reat  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  preparing 
the  means  of  intoxication ;  m  the  haunts,  to  which  he  resorts  for 
it ;  among  his  drinking  companions ;  and  in  sleeping,  and  wearing 
off,  its  immediate  efl^ts.  All  this  time  wcHiId,  ouerwise,  have 
been  employed  in  useful  business ;  and  would  Imve  thus  been  the 
means  ot  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing,  his  property. 

Nor  is  he  less  a  sufferer  by  that  gradual  diminution  of  bodily 
and  mental  powers  mentioned  above.  His  frame,  and  limbs,  are 
of  course  diseased.  In  this  manner  he  becomes,  at  times,  disabled 
from  pursuing  his  business  at  all;  and,  at  other  times,  obliged  to 
pursue  it  to  very  little  purpose.  What  he  does  in  diis  situation  is 
•out  half  done ;  and  would  often  have  been  as  well  or  much  better 
omitted.  His  judgment  also,  and  skill,  are  equally  impaired ;  and, 
instead  of  directing  his  business  with  success,  are  wasted  on  fee- 
ble, fruitless  plans,  miserably  executed.  As  diese  powers  decay, 
he  becomes  careless,  listless,  and  negligent  of  his  concerns ;  and 
sees  them  continually  declining,  and  hinuelf  daily  approaching  to- 
waids  beggary,  without  either  Che  power,  or  the  wiA,  to  stay  the 
deplorable  progress. 
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Thus  he  voluntarily  robs  himself  of  a  comfortable  support  in 
old  age,  and  in  the  sickness,  to  which  he  is  so  eminently  exposed; 
atid,  at  an  untimely  period,  withers  the  power,  and  wastes  the 
means  of  enjoyment. 

5.  Tht  Drunkard  destrojfs  his  Healths 

No  Constitution  is  able  to  resist  the  scorcliing  efficacy  of  that 
liquid  fire,  which  this  slave  of  sense  and  sin  incessantly  swallows^ 
Pain,  sorrow,  and  disease,  are  its  inevitable  effects,  llie  stomach 
becomes  speedily  too  much  weakened  to  receive,  and  the  appetite 
to  relish,  iood ;  until  both  have  been  stimulated  by  a  new  draught. 
Speedily,  the  limbs  complain,  and  decay  ;  the  senses  become  ob- 
tuse ;  and  all  the  energy  of  the  body  gradually  wastes  away. 

In  this  situation,  also,  the  skill  of  the  Physician,  and  the  power 
of  Medicine,  are  rendered  useless.  A  large  proportion  of  all  the 
useful  medicines,  those,  particularly,  which  the  oiseases  of  drink- 
ing men  chiefly  demand,  are  stimulants.  But  these  men  have  used 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  stimulants  so  often,  and  so  long, 
that  medicines  of  this  nature  cease  to  operate  upon  their  constitu- 
tions with  their  proper  sanative  power.  They  are  left,  therefore, 
in  a  pecular  degree,  to  the  ravages,  and  sufferings,  of  disease,  with- 
out tne  usual  means  of  cure,  alleviation,  or  hope. 

6*  T%e  Drunkard  TBDOiies  his  Reputation. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  great  riches*  It  would  be  no  small 
consolation,  therefore,  to  a  man  of  this  description,  under  the  loss 
of  his  property  and  his  health,  if  he  could  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve his  Character.  But,  unhappily  for  him,  his  reputation  is 
squandered  faster  than  his  property,  and  destroyed  more  suddenly 
than  his  health.  Drunkenness  is  a  sin,  which,  after  it  has  once  be- 
come habitual,  is  so  rarely  relinquished,  as  hardly  to  admit  the 
feeblest  hope  of  reformation.  In  a  very  early  part  of  his  pro- 
gress, therefore,  he  becomes  branded  with  the  nill  and  entire  cnar- 
acter  of  a  Drunkard.  His  reputation,  of  course,  is  lost  at  an  un- 
timely period ;  and  his  infamy  is  of  a  premature  growth.  But 
what  character  ean  be  more  degrading,  more  indicative  of  the  loss 
of  virtue,  and  common  sense,  and  of  tlie  voluntary  assumption  of 
folly  and  self-pollution  ?  What  name  is  more  scandalous ;  more 
evidential,  that  a  man  has  left  his  proper  rank  in  the  Creation,  and 
sunk  himself  down  to  the  level  of  orutes ;  than  that  of  a  Sot  / 
But  on  this  reputation,  thus  wantonly  and  profligately  wasted, 
hangs  almost  all  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  men.  To  preseire 
it  firesh  and  untainted,  therefore,  is  alike  their  interest  and  their 
duty  :  a  duty  indispensable ;  an  interest,  which  cannot  be  estima- 
ted. He,  wno  does  not  highly  value  it,  is  a  fool.  He,  who  wan- 
tonly throws  it  away,  is  a  madman. 

7.  7%e  Dr%mkard  destroys  his  Reason. 

Reasod  has  been  often,  and  jusdy,  styled  <^  tht  light  of  tht 
mind.'^^  Mr.  Locke  with  great  force  and  beauty  styles  it  ^  ths 
ctfmUe  of  the  Lord,  shining  toithin  man.^^     It  is  our  only  ultimate 
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directress.  Even  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Revelation  can  be 
nothing  to  us,  until  Reason  has  first  discerned  it  to  be  a  Revela- 
tion ;  and  determined  the  real  import  of  its  precepts  and  doctrines. 
Still  more  absolutely  is  it  the  Arbiter  of  all  our  ordinary  concerns. 
For  these  we  have  no  other  guide,  and  can  submit  them  to  no  other 
control.  In  a  word,  Reason  makes  us  men ;  and  without  it  we 
should  be  brutes. 

But  this  invaluable  possession,  this  essence  of  his  character  ^& 
a  human  being,  himself,  his  all,  the  Drunkard  rapidly  wastes  away. 
8.  The  Drunkard  destroys  his  Usefulness. 
This  Evil  is  dreadfully  involved  in  the  loss  of  his  property, 
health,  reputation,  and  reason.  The  perpetual  degradation,  with 
which  he  daily  appears  to  the  eyes  of  those  around  him,  not  only 
forbids  the  esteem,  and  confidence,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  usefiil  business ;  but  renders  him  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence and  loathing.  Thus,  without  reputation  to  recommend  him 
to  others,  or  property,  or  even  inclination,  to  befiriend  them  ;  with 
health  and  Reason  so  decayed,  as  to  be  unable  to  befriend  himself; 
he  ceases  to  be  of  any  serious  use  to  either.  Of  course,  he  be- 
comes a  burden,  a  nuisance,  a  calamity,  to  the  world.  Good  would 
it  have  been  for  this  man^  if  he  had  never  been  bom* 

In  the  mean  time,  sunk  and  lost  as  he  is,  he  continues,  and  usu- 
ally for  a  length  of  time,  to  be  a  merry  and  jovial  haunter  of  tav- 
erns and  dram-shops ;  and,  like  a  vessel  of  variolus  matter  occa- 
sionallv  opened,  spreads,  from  day  to  day,  a  pestilential  contaeion 
through  the  clusters  of  miserable  wretches,  who  frequent  these  dan- 
gerous resorts.  Few  men  injure  a  conununity  more  dreadfiilly 
than  a  drunkard.  The  sin,  which  peculiarly  constitutes  his  char- 
acter, is  almost  wholly  derived  fix>m  example.  Every  such  exam- 
ple thefefore,  is  the  real  cause  of  extending  the  evil  to  succeeding 
Senerations,  as  well  as  of  corrupting  his  contemporaries.  Were 
le  injurcrs  of  mankind  to  receive  their  real  deserts ;  Newgate 
would  exchange  many  of  its  present  tenants  for  the  mischievous 
slaves  of  strong  drink. 

9.  The  Drunkard  ruins  his  Family. 

In  this  comprehensive  and  aiTcctiiig  article,  several  particulars 
merit  the  most  serious  consideration. 

First ;  He  spreads  through  his  family  the  habit  of  Intoxication* 
The  influence  of  parental  example,  especially  when  an  evil  ex- 
ample, I  have  already  had  occasion  particularly  to  unfold.  In 
the  present  melancholy  case,  all  the  power  of  such  an  example 
is  felt  to  the  utmost.  It  is  an  example  seen  daily,  in  the  house, 
and  in  the  parent.  It  is  seen  by  children  so  soon  as  they  can  see 
any  thing ;  and  long  before  their  minds  are  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing its  nature,  or  its  tendency.  The  parent  visibly  regards  spir- 
ituous liquors  as  a  peculiarly  interesting  enjoyment  of  sense,  at  a 
time  when  they  know  no  enjoyments  but  those  of  sense.  Of 
course,  they  cannot  but  think  it  eminently  valuable.    The  means 
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of  intoxication  are  also  provided  to  their  hand ;  and  their  own 
home,  to  &r  as  a  dangerous  and  malignant  influence  is  concemedy 
is  changed  into  a  Dtam-shop.  The  mother,  in  the  mean  time,  not 
unfrequently  contracts  the  same  evil  habit  from  the  &ther;  and 
thus  both  Parents  unite  in  the  unnatural  and  monstrous  employ* 
ment  of  coirupting  their  children.  What  a  prospect  is  here  pre- 
sented to  our  view !  A  husband  and  wife,  to  whom  God  has  nven 
children,  to  be  trained  up  by  them  for  Heaven,  united  together  in 
taking  d^em  by  the  hand,  and  leading  them  coolly  to  perdition* 
What  heart,  not  made  of  stone,  can  look  at  such  a  family,  without 
feeling  exquisite  distress,  and  the  most  terrible  forebodings  ?  Con- 
template, for  a  moment,  the  innocent  helpless  beings,  perfecdj 
unconscious  of  their  danger,  and  incaoable  of  leanung  it,  thus 
led  as  victims  to  the  altar  of  a  Modem  Moloch^  less  saiupunary  in- 
deed, but  not  less  cruel,  than  the  heathen  god,  before  w£om  the  Is- 
raelitish  Parents  burnt  their  own  Offspring ;  and  say,  whether  you 
most  pity  the  children,  or  detest  the  parents. 

Secondly.  By  sqimndering  hupniptriy  he  dipmtt  ^wb^  of  both 
Comfort  and  Rtspeclability* 

llie  comfort,  which  we  enjoy  in  the  present  world,  so  &r  as  the 
world  itself  is  concerned,  is  principally  found  in  realizing  the  ez- 
pectations,  which  we  have  rationally,  and  habitually,  formed,  con- 
cerning our  future  circumstances  in  life.  These  expectations  are, 
of  course,  grounded  on  the  circumstances  of  our  Pareots.  We 
expect  what  we  are  thus  taught  to  expect ;  and  this  natuially  is, 
that  we  receive  such  an  Education,  and  pass  through  Hfe  in  such 
a  manner,  as  is  common  to  the  children  of  those,  who  are  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  These  expectations  the  drunken  parent  grad- 
ually fritters  away  with  the  gradual  diminution  or  his  Estate. 
The  mind  of  the  Child  sees,  with  more  and  more  discourage- 
ment, one  expected  gratification  vanish  af^er  another,  till  it  ceases 
to  expect  at  all ;  and  sinks  down  into  sullen,  or  broken-hearted 
despair. 

Among  the  evils,  which  children  suffer,  a  prime  one  is  ike  loa 
of  Education^  of  that  Education,  I  mean,  which  is  suited  to  their 
condition  in  life.  The  instructions,  which  children  receive,  are 
■9l  debt,  which  no  parent  can  without  extreme  guilt  refuse  to  dis- 
charge ;  and  of  which  no  child  can  be  prevented,  but  by  robbery, 
as  well  as  fi^ud.  They  arc  the  chief  means  of  his  future  com- 
fort, and  his  future  usefulness.  They  take  him  out  of  the  list  of 
Savages ;  and  place  him  in  the  rank  of  Men.  They  form  him  to 
wisdom,  to  wortn,  and  to  honour.  Beyond  this,  they  open  to  him 
the  gates  of  virtue,  glory,  and  immortality ;  and  point  to  him  the 
path  to  Heaven. 

^be  most  important  of  these  instructions  the  Parent  himself  it 
able,  and  therefore  bound,  to  give ;  the  instructfons  especially  of 
a  moral  and  religious  pature,  which  are  given,  and  received,  with 
incomparably  the  greatest  efficacy  in  the  morning  of  life.    But 
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what  instructions  can  a  drunkard  communicate  ?  What  must  be 
the  efficacy  even  of  Truth  itself^  proceeding  from  disturbed  rea- 
son, a  reefing  frame,  and  a  babbling  tongue  ?  Widi  this  image 
be^v  him,  what  child  can  sufficiently  withdraw  himself  from 
shame,  and  anguish,  to  learn  at  all  ?  With  what  a  contradictoiy, 
and  monstrous  deformity  of  character,  must  religious  truths  and 
precepts  be  inculcated  on  his  child  by  a  man,  imbruted  by  strong 

The  ChverfwnmU  of  OUldren  is  obviously  of  no  less  importance, 
than  their  Instruction.  But  what  must  be  the  Government,  exer- 
cised by  a  Sot?  A  mixture  of  contradictions,  imbecility,  and 
rage ;  a  mixture,  which  every  child,  six  years  old,  perfectly  under- 
stands ;  and  which  no  child  of  that  age  can  respect,  or  love.  How 
can  he  reprove  them  for  their  &ults  ?  His  own  life  is  nothing  but 
a  tissue  oi  &ults«  How  can  he  enjoin  upon  them  virtuous  con- 
duct ?  His  own  life  is  a  perpetual  war  upon  Virtue.  How  can  he 
reconmiend  to  them  religion  ?  His  whole  character  is  an  insult 
upon  religion.  All  this  his  children  perfectly  know ;  and  their 
meaning  eyes,  if  he  will  look  into  them,  will  tell  him  the  story  in 
language  unutterable. 

Thiraly.  He  breaks  their  hearts  hj/  siAjeciing  them  to  vMupporta- 
hie  MorMication. 

The  Drunkard  presents  his  family  with  the  melancholy  sight  of 
an  intoxicated  Parent:  an  image  always  before  their  eyes :  an 
image,  which  sinks  them  in  the  dust:  an  image,  which  over- 
whelms them  in  despair.  What  Child  can  look  at  such  an  ob- 
ject, and  remember  tnat  this  object  is  his  Parent,  without  a  broken 
neart  ? 

The  distsesses,  thus  experienced,  he  renders  double-edged  by 
his  own  fretful  and  passionate  temper.  All  Drunkards,  almost, 
assume  this  temper,  of  course ;  and  in  this  manner  become  intol- 
erable nuisances  to  those,  with  whom  thev  are  most  intimately 
connected.  The  house  of  a  Drunkard  is  always  the  seat  of  dis- 
content, and  turmoil.  The  sufferings  of  his  fiaimily  soon  become 
too  great  to  be  borne  with  patience.  Complaints,  which  nature 
cannot  stifle,  beget  criminations,  reproaches,  abuses,  and  quar- 
rek;  terminating,  not  unfr^quently,  in  wounds,  bloodshed,  and 
death. 

In  this  manner  the  temper  of  his  family  is  ruined.  They  are 
tauriit,  and  in  a  sense  forced,  to  become  hostile  to  each  other; 
andprepared  to  become  enemies  to  mankind.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  rendered  uncomfortable  to  themselves ;  and  should  they 
have  frimilies  of  their  own,  are  made  curses  to  them  also. 

Their  cpirits,  in  the  mean  time,  are  broken  down  by  an  un- 
ceanng  consciousness,  which  they  cannot  escape,  that  their  dis- 
grace, m  all  its  complication,  is  Known,  and  published,  wherev*^ 
er  theg  are  known.  T%e  head^  at  least,  of  their  domestic  body 
is  not  only  distressingly,  but  scandalously  sick  ;  and  sick  with  a 
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hopeless,  as  well  as  shameful  disease.  The  numbtrSf  in  greater 
or  less  decrees,  iuffer  with  the  head ;  and,  for  it  at  least,  suffer 
inexpressibly. 

To  all  these  things  ought  to  be  added  their  continual  appre* 
hension,  that  their  husband,  and  parent,  will  come  to  some  dread- 
ful disaster,  or  to  an  untimely  end,  by  some  one  of  that  numerous 
Urain  of  accidents,  to  which  he  is  daily  exposed ;  and  the  terri- 
ble conviction,  that,  should  he  even  escape  tnese  evils,  he  is  still 
going  regulaj[4y  onward  to  final  perdiuon.  This  consummation 
of  evils  uiey  are  compelled  to  expect,  with  an  assurance  little 
short  of  absolute  knowledge;  and  cannot  fail  to  Iremble  in  the 
mornings  lest  the  dreadful  event  should  arrive  before  the  close  of 
the  day. 

10.  The  Drunkard  destroys  his  Life* 

The  Ihiinkard  is  as  reailv  a  Suicide,  as  if  he  compassed  his 
death  by  the  pistol,  or  the  halter.  The  difference  is,  principally, 
that  the  destruction  is  slower,  and  accomplished  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  sins,  and  not  by  one  bold  and  desperate  elbit  of  turpi- 
tude ;  and  diat  the  DrunKard,  instead  of  aiming  at  his  life,  aims 
merely  at  the  gratification  of  his  appetite :  while  uie  Suicide  makes 
his  own  destruction  his  i^me  purpose*  The  Drunkard  b  a 
negligent,  the  Suicide  an  intentional  Self-Murderer.  Often,  in- 
deed, the  Drunkard  destroys  himself  in  a  moment.  Oflen,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  he  falls  fixHn  his  horse;  or  into  the  fire; 
or  into  the  water;  or  is  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  some  other 
fatal  accident.  Most  usually,  however,  he  wastes,  graduallvi 
the  taper  of  life  before  the  time ;  and  thus  cuts  off  one  fourth, 
one  third,  or  one  half,  of  his  accepted  time  :  even  while  he  lives, 
by  his  desperate  progress  in  sin  he  terminates  all  his  hopes  of  sal- 
vation. 

1 1 .  The  Drunkard  ndns  his  SouL 

It  has  been  heretofore  observed,  that  the  Drunkard  destroys  his 
Reason.  In  this  manner  he  is  unfitted  for  all  profitable  use  of 
the  means  of  Grace,  and  for  all  attention  to  eternal  life.  Every 
call  of  mercy  finds  him  stupid  and  regardless.  To  every  threat- 
ening, his  ears  are  deaf:  to  every  promise  his  heart  is  insensible. 
The  power  of  Motives  he  knows  not  how  to  feel :  and  even  their 
nature  he  cannot  comprehend.  To  temptations,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  always  exposed,  alive,  and  awake.  Around  him,  therefore, 
temptations  throng,  and  every  tempter  fiatstens  on  him  as  his  prey. 
Sin,  of  course,  becomes  his  business  :  and  he  draws  iniquity  as  with 
a  cart-rope* 

In  the  mean  time,  he  is,  beyond  most  other  men,  hopeless  of  re- 
formation. The  hopeless  condition  of  a  Sot  is  proverbial.  Amend- 
ment in  this  case  is  so  rare,  as  scarcely  to  admit  belief.  Indeed, 
Heaven  seems  to  have  stamped  this  sin  almost  always  with  repro- 
bation. To  complete  his  miserable  condition,  he  is  cut  off  from 
prayer.     No  person,  who  intends  to  s'm,  can  pwiy*     No  person^ 


who  intends  to  tempt  himself,  as  the  Drunkard  always  does,  can 
say,  Lead  me  not  into  temptation;  but  deliver  me  from  evil:  and 
no  person,  who  cannot  pray,  can  be  saved.  Thus  the  Drunkard 
holds  out  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world,  the  deplorable  spectacle 
of  a  sinner,  hardened  beyond  the  common  measure ;  ezposmg  him* 
self  to  sin,  of  every  kina,  and  in  every  degree,  and  yet  voluntarily 
depriving  himself  of  the  usual  means  of  repentance;  hastening  to 
perdition,  and  yet  closing  his  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  the  precipice 
on  which  he  stands,  and  to  the  terrors  of  the  gulf,  which  opens 
beneath, 

IV.  I  shall  now  endeavour  summarily  to  point  out  the  Meani  of 
Avoiding  this  dreadful  EviL 

1  •  Among  these  Means^  it  will  be  readily  seen,  must  be  the  avoid' 
ance  of  the  Causesj  by  which  Intoxication  is  solicitedj  or  encoiir- 
aged. 

Most  of  these  causes  may,  ordinarily,  be  avoided  by  a  little  caf^, 
and  a  Uttle  resolution*  Ko  persons,  except  the  family  of  the 
drunkard,  are  obliged  to  be  present,  unless  casually,  to  examples 
of  this  nature.  No  person  is  necessitated  to  freauent  the  places 
in  which,  or  company  of  the  persons  by  whom,  tnis  evil  habit  is 
encouraged.  Every  man  can  avoid  regular  drinking.  That  all 
this  is  the  duly  of  every  man,  a  duty  of  the  most  pressmg  kind,  will 
not  be  questioned.  Every  thing,  here,  depends  on  resiaOngj  or 
avoiding,  the  beginnings  of  evil. 

Pecuuarly,  is  it  the  duty,  and  wisdom,  of  all  men  to  abstain 
from  the  haunts  of  drunkenness,  from  drinking  companions,  anA 
from  regular  drinkine*  Almost  all  habits  of  intoxication  are  orig* 
inated  by  one,  or  otner  of  these  causes.  He,  who  becomes  £» 
miliar  with  these  temptations,  is  advancing  to  perdition  with  his 
eyes  open. 

2.  The  mauj  who  finds  in  himself  any  peculiar  relish  for  spiritU' 
otis  liquorsj  is  bound  to  abstain  from  them  wholly. 

The  relish  for  these  increases,  invariably,  with  every  mstance, 
and  degree,  of  indulgence.  To  cherish  it,  therefore,  is  to  make 
ourselves  drunkards ;  and  it  is  cherished  most  eflScacionsIy  by  re- 
peated drinking.  No  man  will  do  this,  who  is  not  a  fair  candickte 
tor  bedlam. 

3.  All  persons  J  who  have  already  begun  the  hMt  of  intoxication^ 
are  bound  to  desist j  absolutely,  from  all  use  of  strong  drink. 

Every  effort  at  gradual  reformation  will  only  cheat  Um,  who 
makes  it.  At  first,  it  may  seem  to  promise  something ;  but  it 
will  soon  be  found  to  perform  nothing  of  any  use.  The  candi- 
date for  reformation  will  speedily  find  himself  more  entan|[Ied  Aan 
ever,  and  at  a  greater  distance  firom  the  reformation  intended. 
Hard  as  the  case  may  be,  he  must  break  off  at  once,  or  be  ruined, 

4.  Persons  J  not  peculiarly  in  danger  of  this  evil,  are,  nevertheless^ 
bound  scnqnUously  to  guard  against  it. 
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No  reputation,  no  wisdom,  nor  hardly  any  wortli,  will  secure 
man  against  Drunkenness.  This  sin  is  found  in  the  cottage,  and 
in  the  palace  ;  in  the  study  of  the  Philosopher,  and  in  the  Sacred 
desk ;  in  the  hall  of  council,  and  on  the  bench  of  Justice ;  and, 
contrary  to  what  would  seem  the  dictates  of  nature,  as  well  as 
delicacy,  in  the  fenuJe  sex ;  even  in  instances,  where  distinction, 
understanding,  amiableness,  and  refinement  would  appear  to  for- 
bid even  the  susincion.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases,  the  evil 
creeps  insensibly  on  the  unhappv  subject ;  and  overcomes  him 
before  he  is  ^ware.  A  prime  ooject,  to  be  here  rejB^arded,  is, 
therefore,  to  keep  the  danger  always  before  our  eyes.  We  are  ever 
to  feel,  that  we  ourselves  are  in  Grauiger ;  and  to  consider  a  habitu- 
al, lively,  dread  of  it  as  our  first  safety.  We  are  .to  form,  also, 
viforous  and  standiag  resolutions,  that  we  will  not  be  overcome. 
These  we  are  invariaoly  to  form  in  the  fear  of  God  $  with  a  soU 
emn  recollection  of  his  presence ;  with  a  humble  dependence^  on 
Him  to  Mess  us ;  and  with  fervent  supplications  for  ms  Uessmg. 
To  strei^B^then  our  resolutions,  and  to  keep  our  fears  awake,  we 
are  to  mark  the  miserable  victims  of  this  sin  with  anxiety  and  ter- 
ror ;  to  regard  the  sin  itself  as  the  highmmf  to  Hell}  and  to  realize, 
diat  in  yielding  to  it  we  seal  our  own  reprobation. 

To  ail  this  conduct  motives  can  never  be  wanting.  Multitudes, 
9f  the  highest  import,  and  the  most  commanding  eflScacy,  have 
been  already  suggested  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse.  Evenr 
heart  in  this  house,  which  is  not  formed  of  adamant,  must  have  felt 
their  force.  Nothing  pleads  for  it,  expcpt  the  mere  appetite  for 
strong  drink :  an  appetite,  usually  unnatural,  and  createa  oy  casual 
indulgence.  All  thmffs  else  in  Heaven,  and  in  E^arth,  exclaim 
against  it  with  a  single  voice.  Our  health,  our  reputation,  our 
safety,  our  reason,  our  usefulness,  our  lives,  our  souls,  our  fami- 
lies, and  our  friends,  in  solemn  and  affecting  union,  urge,  entreat, 
and  persuade,  us  to  abstain.  God  commands ;  Christ  solicits ; 
the  opirit  of  Grace  influences  ;  us  to  abstain.  Angels  and  Glori- 
fied oaints  behold  our  conduct  with  such  anxiety  and  alarm,  as 
happy  beings  can  feel ;  and  watch,  and  hope,  to  see  our  escape. 
Toe  Law  with  a  terrible  voice  thunders  in  our  ears  that  ch^aoful 
denunciati^B,  '^  Drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.^^ 
Even  Hell  itself,  hostile  as  it  is  to  our  salvation,  follows  the  rest  of 
the  Universe ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  own  mal&volence,  subjcnns  its 
dreadful  admonition,  by  Aiarshalling  before  us  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  niiserable  wretches,  whom  this  sin  has  driven  to  its  man- 
sions of  despair.  Who,  that  does  not  already  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death,  can  refuse  to  hear,  awake,  and  live  ? 
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S1ODV0  xz.  14. — Ifuu  Aalt  not  eommii  niaU^fy. 

m 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  consideration  of  the  precept 
in  the  Text,  it  will  be  useful,  foK  the  purpose  of  illustratinf  and 
enforcing  it,  to  examine  the  nature  of  Marriage.  The  Sin,  imme- 
diately forbidden  in  the  Text,  derives,  in  some  respects,  its  exis- 
tence fix>m  this  Institution  $  and  is,  in  all  respects,  intimately 
connected  with  it,  in  whatever  manner,  or  degree,  the  Sin  may 
exist.  Such  an  Examination,  also,  derives  particular  importance 
from  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  rarely  made  in  the  Desk.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  where  it  has  been  made,  in  such  a  manner,  a3  to 
satisfy  my  own  wishes. 

In  discussing  this  Subject  I  shall  consider, 

I.  Theories 

II.  The  Jfaiure ;  and, 

III.  The  Benefits  ;  of  Marriage. 

1.  The  Origin  of  Marriage  is  from  Qod. 

In  other  words.  Marriage  is  a  Divine  InstihUionm 

The  proof  of  this  position  b  complete  in  the  following  passage* 
MaCth.  xix»  S — 6.  The  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him,  tempSng^ 
him,  and  sailing  unto  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  aaw  Jus 
wife  for  every  cause  ?  And  he  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  aave 
ye  not  read,  that  He,  which  made  them  at  the  beginnisui,  made 
them  male  and  female;  And  said.  For  this  cause  shalTa  man 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  ckave  to  his  wife ;  and, they 
twain  shall  he  tmefiesK  Wherefore  thef  are  no  more  twaisi,'iut 
wie  Jlesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture  our  Saviour  declares,  that,  when 
God  had  created  man  male  and  female,  he  said.  For  this  cause  shall 
m  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  ahd  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  / 
ondf  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  These,  it  is  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered, are  the  words  of  God  Himself;  as  they  are  here  declared 
to  be  by  Christ  -,  and  not,  as  they  have  often  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  be,  the  words  of  Adam.  God  made  man  male  and 
female  for  this  end ;  and  in  these  words  delivered  his  own  OrdI-' 
nance  to  mankind ;  at  once  permittinff,  and  directing,  that  a  m^,' 
henceforth,  should  leave  his  rather  ana  mother ;  and  lAa<  lawfully, 
jiotwithstanding  his  high;  and  otherwise  indissoluble^  obligations 
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to  them ;  and  be  united  to  his  wife.     Accordingly,  He  declares 
them,  henceforth,  to  be  no  more  twain,  but  one. 

That  these  words  contain  an  Institution  of  God,  and  that  this 
Institution  is  Marriage,  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  The 
only  question  which  can  be  asked  concejming  the  subject,  is.  For 
whom  was  this  institution  designed  t  Plainly  it  was  not  designed 
for  Adam  and  Eve :  for  they  had  neither  father  nor  mother  -,  and 
were,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance ;  and, 
being  already  married  by  God  Himself,  were  necessarily  excluded 
from  any  Ordinance,  succeeding  that  event.  The  Ordinance,  then, 
respected  their  posterity  only :  and,  as  it  is  delivered  in  absolutely 
indefinite  terms,  tenns  unrestricted  to  any  individuals,  or  coUectioDS 
of  mankind  it  respected  all  their*  posterity  alike. 

In  this  manner  it  is  directly  explained  by  our  Saviour,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above.  The  Pharisees  asked  Him,  wsketker  it 
was  lamfiu  far  a  man  to  put  amav  his  w\fefor  every  came*  Christ 
replies,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  Institution,  a  man  and  his  wife 
are  no  more  twain,  but- one;  that  is,  a  man  and  his  wife,  ol  the 
time  m  which  he  was  speaking,  and  from  the  f tme,  when  this  onfi* 
nance  lOMts  wade,  are  no  more  twam,  but,  iirom  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  are  by  this  Ordinance  constituted  one.  Accordingly,  he 
subjoins,  PFhat  Crod  hath  joined  together,  let  not  manjpui  anmder* 
As  if  he  had  said,  "God  hath  joined  together  by  this  Ordinance 
all  men  and  wowen,  who  are  lawfully  married;  or,  in  other  words, 
every  lawfully  married  pair."  Man,  therefore,  cannot  lawfully 
disjom  them.  Here  it  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  our  Sav- 
iour pronounced  men  to  be  married,  or  joined  together,  at  the  tine, 
when  Hp  made  these  declarations,  by  God  Himself  m  this  Ordi- 
nance^  Of  course,  the  Ordinance,  extends  to  all  lawfully  married 
persons* 

11.  The  Mature  of  Ahrriage  may  be  explained  m  the  following 
mamur. 

Marriage  is  an  union  between  two  persons  qf  the  different  sexes.  It 
is  carefully  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Ordinance  of  God  which 
gave  birth  to  it,  limits  the  Unio1^  to  two.  God  said.  For  this  cause 
shallainan  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wiftf  not, 
Men  shall  leave  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  shall  cleave  unto  their 
w^e  ;  nor,  A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave 
%mto  his  wives,  And  they  twain  shall  be  one :  Not,  they  mdefinitely, 
without  declaring  how  many;  nor  they  three,  four,  or  Jive;  but  they 
iwauu  The  Ordinance,  therefore,  on  which  alone  Marriage  is  law* 
fully  founded,  Umits  this  Union,  in  the  most  express  ana  definite 
sianner,  to  two  persons.  What  God  has  thus  established,  man 
cannot  alter. 

It  is  the  most  thtimate  Union  which  exists  in  the  present  world. 
The  persons  who  are  thus  united,  are  joined  togetner  in  a  more 
intimate  relation,  than  any  other,  which  exists,  or  can  exist,  among 
Ijl^aQd.    No  attachment  is  so  strong ;  no  tenderness  is  so  great ; 
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as  thaC|  which  is  originated,  and  cherished,  by  this  iQStitutiQn. 
This  is  directlv  predicted,  and  very  forcibly  declared,  io  the  pas- 
sage, which  I  have  quoted  from  St.  Matthew*  For  iku  cau$t  .$kaU 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife^  and 
thejf  twain  shall  be  one*  AccordiD|(ly,  the  union  of  affections,  in« 
terests,  labours,  and  Ufe,  here  existing,  has  no  parallel  in  the  pres- 
ent world. 

It  is  also  a  Perpetual  Union.  The  connexion  is  entered  into  by 
both  parties  for  life.  God  has  constituted  it  by  joining  the  parties 
with  his  own  Infinite  Authority ;  and  has  forbidden  man  to  put  them 
asunder.  It  is  indissoluble,  therefore,  on  any  ground,  but  that  of 
Crime :  a  crime  of  one  kind  only ;  and  in  its  nature  fatal  to  all  the 
blessings,  and  hopes,  intended  by  the  Institution, 

//  it  an  Unianj  also,  formed  6y  a  most  solemn  Covenant*  In 
this  Covenant  God  is  appealed  to,  as  a  Witness  pf  the  sincere 
affections,  and  upright  designs,  of  the  parties ;  both  of  whom  en- 

Sige,  mutually,  the  exercise  of  those  affections,  and  the  pursuit  of 
at  conduct,  which,  together,  are  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
their  mutual  happiness.  This  Covenant  plainly  approaches  very 
near  to  the  solemnity,  and  obligation,  of  an  Oath ;  and,  exclusive- 
Iv  of  that,  in  which  Man  gives  himself  up  to  God,  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  solemn,  and  the  most  important,  ever  entered  into 
by  Man.  When  the  duties  of  it  are  fiutibfully  performed ;  they 
furnish  a  &ir  foundation  for  the  best  hop^s,  that  the  Union  will  be 
immortal. 

III.  7%(  Benefits  of  this  Institution  are  incalculably  numerous,' and 
inestimabljf  important. 

This  truth  is  clearly  evident  from  the  observations,  already  made, 
concerning  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Marriage.  It  is  also  forcibly 
evinced  by  the  manner,  in  which  the  subject  is  elsewhere  exhibited 
in  the  Scnptures. 

The  violation  of  the  Marriage  Covenant  was  of  such  consequence 
in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  Commands  in  the  Decalogue. 

In  the  laws  concerning  this  sul^ect,  eiven  to  the  Israelites,  curses 
were  pronounced  in  form  against  the  (&ect  violations  of  the  Mar- 
riaee  vow;  and  the  violators  were  punished  with  death. 

Of  Adulterers,  and  all  other  transgressors  of  the  Seventh  Com- 
mand, it  is  declared,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  they  shall  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  tohich  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  None 
of  those  who  go  in  to  the  strange  woman,,  says  Solomon,  turn  again} 
neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life. 

The  relation  between  Christ  and  his  Church  is,  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  a  Marriage.  God  says  to  His  Church, 
77iy  Maker  is  thy  Husband :  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  His  name.  The 
Angel  m  the  Revelation  styles  the  Church  the  Bride,  the  Lamb^s 
Wtfe. 
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From  these  and  other  similar  exhibitions  of  this  subject  in 
the  Scriptures,  it  must  necessarily  be  supposed,  that  God  r^^aid- 
ed  Ifamage  as  pre-eminently  important,  and  beneficial,  to  man- 
kind. 

The  Benefits  of  Marriase,  however,  like  those  of  every  other 

g-actical  concern^  are  chiefly  to  be  learned  from  &cts.  I  simll, 
erefore,  apply  direcdv  to  that  extensive  source  of  infonnationi 
and  exhibit  witn  a  brier  survey,  such  of  these  benefits,  unfolded 
by  human  experience,  as  the  present  opportunity  will  permit* 

1.  Marriage  if,  extensively ^  the  means  ofComjfinrt  to  the  married 
Pair. 

This  was  original! v  proposed  by  God  as  an  important  end 
of  the  Institution.  Ana  the  Lord  God  saidj  It  is  not  good,  thai 
the  man  should  be  alone  ;  IwUl  make  him  an  help  meti/or  him. 
Accordingly,  this  end  has  been  regularly  accomplislwd  from  the 
beginning. 

Licentious  men,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  canied 
on  a  course  of  open,  and  incessant,  hostility  against  this  Institution  ^ 
as  they  have,  indeed,  against  all  the  resj  interests  of  mankind.  In 
the  progress  of  this  warfrire,  they  have  arraigned  the  wisdom, 
and  demed  the  benefits,  of  it;  charged  upon  it  evils,  which  it  does 
not  produce ;  and  enhanced  those,  wnich  are  incident  to  the 
Mamage-state.  The  unhappy  marriages,  which  have  been  con- 
tracted, m  violation  of  the' law  of  our  nature  and  of  the  Scriptures, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
truth  under  discussion,  they  have  multiplied  without  consideration, 
or  integrity ;  and  have  brought  them  up  to  public  view  as  just  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Marriage-state  in  general.  In  a  word,  they  have 
treated  this  subject,  as  they  customarily  treat  others  of  a  serious 
nature.  Thev  have  misstated  facts ;  they  have  sophisticated  ar- 
guments ;  ana,  where  neither  would  answer  their  purpose,  they 
nave  endeavoured  to  accomplish  it  by  contempt,  sneers,  and  ridi- 
cule. 

This  conduct,  censurable  and  mischievous  as  it  is,  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  men  of  such  a  character.  But  it  is  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  men  of  a  fiair  better  character  should  have  fol- 
lowed their  steps.  A  man  of  even  moderate  reflection  must  be 
equally  surprised,  and  wounded,  to  see  how  many,  otherwise  re- 
spectable, writers  in  the  peculiarlv  enlightened  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  lent  their  names,  to  foster 
the  wretched  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  heaped  so  undeservedly 
upon  this  subject. 

That  there  are  unhappy  marriages,  and  that  the  number  of 
them  is  considerable,  I  am  not  disposed  to  question.  There  are 
many  persons,  whose  passions  are  too  violent,  or  whose  temper  is 
too  sordid,  to  permit  tnem  to  be  happy  in  any  situation.  Persons 
marry,  at  times,  whose  dispositions  are  whofly  incompatible  with 
each  other.     There  are  vicious  persons,  who  will  neither  be 
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happy  themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  be  happy.  All  these, 
it  is  readily  conceded,  will  find  little  hajipiness  in  the  Marriage- 
stat^. 

The  propensities,  inwrought  into  our  nature  as  a  law,  and  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  teach  us  alike,  and  irresistibly,  that  ^s 
Union  is  to  be  formed  only  on  the  ground  of  affection,  regulated 
by  prudence*  On  this  plan,  and  on  this  only,  can  Marriage  be 
reasonably  expected  to  oe  happy.  We  are  not  therefore  to  won- 
der, that  persons,  who  marry  for  the  purposes  of  allying  them- 
selves to  families  of  distinction ;  acquinng,  or  repairing,  fortunes ; 
obtaining  rank ;  or  gratifying*  in  any  manner,  ambition,  avarice,  or 
sensuality ;  should  aflerwaras  .find  themselves  unhappy.  These 
persons  do  not,  intentionally,  marry  either  husbands  or  wives. 
They  marry  distinction,  fortunes,  titles,  villas,  luxury,  and  grand- 
eur. T*he  objects,  to  which  they  intentionally  unite  themselves, 
they  acquire.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  they  do  not  gain 
those,  which  they  never  sought ;  nor  that  they  do  not  find  the 
blessings  of  marriage,  foUowmg  plans  and  actions,  which,  unless 
incidentally,  have  no  relation  to  Marriage.  These  persons,  it  is 
true,  find  tne  objects,  to  which  they  are  really  wedded,  incum- 
bered by  beings,  who  stand  in  the  places  of  husbands  and  wives. 
Still,  they  cannot  form  even  a  pretence  for  complaining ;  since, 
with  their  eyes  open,  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  such  2Tatifications,  to  all  the  evils,  arising  out  of  the  in- 
*  cumbrance.  The  person,  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  blessings, 
designed  by  this  or  any  other  Institution  of  God,  must  intention* 
ally  conform  to  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  Institution  itself;  and 
to  all  the  precepts  concerning  it,  by  which  He  has  manifested  His 
own  pleasure. 

I  have  lived  in  very  many  families ;  and  these,  often  in  plain,  as 
well  as  polished  life.  With  very  many  more,  extensively  diversi* 
fied  in  character  anH  circumstances,  I  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted. By  the  evidence,  arising  fircmi  these  facts,  I  am  convinced, 
uiat  the  great  body  of  married  persons  are  rendered  more  happy  by 
this  Union;  and  are  as  happy,  as  their  character,  and  their  circum- 
stances, could  permit  us  to  expect.  Poverty  cannot,  whether  in  the 
married  or  single  state,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  wealth ;  avarice, 
those  of  generosity ;  ambition,  those  of  moderation ;  ignorance, 
those  of  knowledge  ;  vulgarity,  those  of  refinement;  passion,  those 
of  gentleness ;  nor  vice,  in  whatever  form,  those  of  virtue.  The 
evils,  here  specified.  Marriage,  it  is  true,  cannot  remove.  Nor  are 
they  removable  by  Celibacy  :  and,  where  these*evils  exist,  nei- 
ther CeUbacy,  nor  Marriage,  can  confer  the  contrary  blessings. 
Orapesy  here,  wUl  not  grow  tpon  thorns,  nor  fifs  twon  thutUs. 
Notning  but  folly  can  lead  us  to  expect,  that  this  Institution  will 
change  the  whole  nature  of  \hose  who  enter  into  it ;  and,  like  a 
ms^pcal  spell,  confer  knowledge,  vhtue,  and  loveliness,  upon 
beings  who  have  neither. 
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3.  Another  end  of  thi$  hutiMton  is  the  Preservation  and  Gmfort 
i^  Children. 

The  experience  of  all  ages,  and  countries,  so  iar  as  it  bat  ex- 
tended to  this  subject,  has  uniformly  shown,  that  the  oflbpring  of  il- 
licit concubinage  suffer  innumerable  evib,  to  which  those  bom  in 
wedlock  are  not  subjected.  In  a  prodigious  multitude  of  instances, 
they  perish  before,  or  immediately  after,  they  are  bom.  In  a  vast 
It  altitude  of  others,  they  die  in  the  early  periods  of  childhood. 
They  suffer  firom  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  negligence,  the  want  of 
nursing,  watching,  qaedicine,  and  every  other  comfort  of  Hfe.  The 
pecuUar  affectionltf  Married  Parents,  and  the  peculiar  eff(»ts  to 
'  wUch  it  gives  bira|  have  ever  been  indispensable  to  the  pcserva- 
tion  of  children  from  these  evils,  the  establishment  of  their  health, 
and  the  continuance  of  thdr  lives.  Children  need  ten  thousand 
supplies,  cares,  and  tendernesses,  which  nothing  but  this  aflection 
will  ever  furnish ;  and  without  which,  they  either  die  soddenly,  or 
waste  away  with  a  lingering  dissolution. 

This  work  of  raising  up  children  from  in&ncy  to  manhood^ 
is  the  most  laborious  of  all  our  worldly  concerns ;  and  requires 
more  efforts  of  both  body  and  mind)  °^o^  ^^1^9  care,  patience, 
And  perseverance,  than  any  other.  To  most  men,  indeed,  it  is  a 
£reat  part  of  all,  which,  ordinarily,  they  find  to  do  in  their  secular 
lousiness. 

For  this  great  wcM'k,  God,  with  Wisdom,  which  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired,  has  made  effectual  provision  by  the  parental ' 
tenderness,  always  existing,  and  flourishing,  in  Married  rarents, 
with  so  few  exceptions,  as  to  demand  no  attention  here ;  but  al- 
ways withered,  and  commonly  destroyed,  by  promiscuous  concu- 
binage. This  tenderness,  neither  time  nor  toil,  neither  care  nor 
anxiety,  neither  trouble  nor  disappointment,  neither  filial  ingrati* 
tude  nor  filial  profligacy,  can  overcome,  exhaust,  or  discourage- 
Other  affections  become  cold,  wearied,  and  disheartened ;  and  are 
often  converted  into  negligence,  or  hatred.  But  this,  like  the  Ce- 
lestial Fire  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  burns  by  night  and  by  day ;  and 
is,  through  this  world,  an  everlasting  flame  which  cannot  be  extin- 
ipiished.  Without  it,  what  would  become  of  Children  in  poverty, 
m  their  rebellion,  and  in  their  profligacy  ?  Who  would  watch  over 
thein ;  who  relieve,  supply,  endure,  andf  forgive  ? 

In  promiscuous  concubinage,  children  would  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  world ;  to  the  supplies  of  accident ;  to  the  charity  of  the 
street ;  to  the  bleak  and  desolate  waste ;  to  the  frozen  hospital ; 
VmI  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky :  to  pine  with  hunger;  to  chill 
with  nakedness ;  to  shrivel  with  unkindness  ;  to  consume  with  prt- 
mature  disease ;  to  die  an  untimely  death  :  and,  denied  a  grave, 
now  the  privilege  even  of  beggars,  to  feed  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  fowls  of  Heaven. 

3*  This  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  the  Natural  Relatiwis  of 
memkind. 
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By  these  I  mean  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  (which  in  a 
subdtdinate  sense  may  be  called  natural)  those  of  Parents  and  diil* 
dren,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  together  with  many  others,  which  are 
of  considerable,  although  of  inferior,  importance.  These  nflatigitf 
are  immensely  more  interesting,  and  useful,  to  the  world,  than  any, 
nay,  than  all,  others.  They  connect  mankind  by  bonds,  far  more 
intimate,  delightful,  and  enduring ;  resist  incomparably  more  the 
irregular,  evil,  and  stormy  passions  of  man,  soften  his  rugged  na- 
ture ;  overthrow  his  violent  purposes ;  and  spread  through  the 
world  a  degree  of  peace,  and  moderation,  which  without  them 
would  be  impossible. 

4.  7%i9  InstittUion  is  the  source  of  all  the  gentle^  and  useful^  Jfat" 
ural  Affections* 

These  are  Conjugal  Tenderness,  Parental  Love,  Filial  Piety, 
and  Brotherly  and.  Sisterly  Attachment:   far  the  most  amiable, 
endearing,  permanent,  and  useful,  native  affections  of  man.     No  * 
other  affections  have,  originally,  any  softness,  sweetness,  on  loveli- 
ness ;  but  all  owe  to  these  every  thing,  which  is  of  this  nature. 
All  our  natiye  amiableness  is  awakened  by  the  presence  of  those  * 
whom  we  love :  and  we  originally  love  those  only,  who  form  tho.. 
domestic  circle,  within  which  we  were  born ;  those,  from  whom  we ' 
early  received  the  offices  of  tenderness.     Here,  Natural  Affection 
first  springs.     Here,  also,  it  eprows  and  flourishes ;  and  from  its 
stem,  deeply  rooted  here,  sends  abroad  its  boughs  and  branches, 
its  blossoms  and  fruits.  The  mind,  here  strengthened,  and  refined, 
begins  to  wander  abroad  into  the  neighbourhood,  to  find  new  ob- 
jects for  attachment  in  other  families*     Relations,  lesfs  near,  easily 
slide  into  its  affections  ;  and  are  enrolled  by  it  in  the  list  of  those 
whom  it  loves.   To  these  succeed,  in  their  turn^,  a  train  of  friends, 
neighbours,  and  countrymen  :  until  the  sphere  swells  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  comprehension.     What  would  this  world  be  without 
these  affections ;  and  without  the  conduct,  to  which  they  give 
birth  ?    Nothing  good  would  ever  be  begun  ;  much  less  be  carri- 
ed on,  and  conducted  to  a  prosperous  conclusion.     But  these  af- 
fections commence,  are  cherished,  and  confirmed,  in  families  only ; 
and  without  them  would  either  never  exist  at  all,  or  be  mere  abor* 
lions. 

5.   This  Institution  is  the  source  of  ail  Industry  and  Economy. 
Industry  is  the  source,  and  Economy  the  preservation,  of  all  the 
comfortable  subsistence  of  man.     But  Industry,  as  is  proverbially 
observed,  is  not  natural  to  the  human  race.     Un  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  result  of  education,  and  habit,  only.    Accordingly^  the  Savagssi^ 
of  all  Countries,  being  uneducated  to  industrious  exertion,  are, 
lazy  in  the  extreme  ;  and  are  roused  to  toil,  only  by  the  calls  of- 
Hunger.     This  habit  cannot  even  be  begun,  as  the  education, 
whence  it  is  derived,  cannot  exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  - 
in  fomilies ;  nor  by  any  other  persons,  except  Parents ;  nor  at  any 
other  period,  beside  cnildhooa.    Without  &milies,  indeed^  Indusi* 
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try  "woukl  nol  exist :  and  without  Industry  the  world  would  be  a 

deMlt. 

Econbrny  is  not  less  necessary  to  human  comfort,  than  Industry ; 
and  is  still  more  unnatural  to  man.  It  demands  the  attention  of 
erary  day  to  those  diings,  which  we  are  to  pi-escrve ;  and  this  at- 
tttttioa  is  more  irksome,  than  labour  itself.  Fewer  persoas  over- 
conde  their  reluctance  to  it.  Savages  are  always  Squanderers.. 
Exposed  as  they  perpetually  are  to  want  and  mmine ;  and  fire- 
ouently,  and  distressingly,  as  they  suffer  from  these  evils ;  such  is 
uieir  reluctance  to  this  employment,  that  they  go  on  from  age  to 
age,  wasting,  suffering,  ana  perishing. 

Early,  watchful,  and  long-continued  Education  will  alone  esta- 
blish a  habit  either  of  Industry,  or  Economy.  The  attention,  the 
atfithority,  and  the  example,  of  Parents,  arc  all  ecjually,  and  indis- 
pensahly,  necessary  to  the  creation  of  this  habit :  and,  without 
them  all,  it  cannot  m  any  extensive  manner  exist.  Savages,  in* 
deed,  have  families ;  and  are  married  |)areiits.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  asked,  whv  their  children  are  not  educated  to  uicse  habits* 
The  answer  I  nave  already  eivcn.  Neither  the  attention,  authori- 
jty,  nor  example,  of  Savage  rarcnts  arc  at  all  exerted  for  this  end, 
so  far  as  their  male  children  are  concerned ;  and  very  imperfecdy 
yrilh  respect  to  those  of  the  other  sex.  Of  these,  however,  botn 
the  Industry  and  Economy  fully  answer  to  the  degree  of  Educa- 
tion, which  they  receive ;  and  to  the  opportunities,  which  they  en- 
joy of  exercising  them.  My  j>osition  is,  that,  without  a  domestic 
education,  these  things  would  never  exist :  not  that  that  education, 
be  it  what  it  may,  or  that  a  mere  domestic  existence,  will  give  them 
birth.  Besides,  Savaec  Parents  neither  understand,  nor  perform, 
the  great  body  of  duties,  created  by  this  Institution.  Yet  even 
ftiev,1n  these,  as  well  as  in  other  important  particulars,  derive 
real  and  considerable  advantages  from  the  domestic  state. 

Without  Industry  and  Economy,  what  would  become  of  man- 
kind ?  Their  enjoyments,  their  improvements,  their  virtues,  and 
their  hopes,  would  all  vanish  atouce:  nay,  their  very  subsistence 
would  disappear.  The  earth,  within  a  few  years,  would  be  empti- 
ed of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  inhabitanU.  Europe  would  be 
changed  into  a  Lapland  waste ;  and  these  States  into  a  Patagonian 
forest. 

6.  This  Institution  is  the  source  of  ail  Education  to  useful  Know- 
tedgCj  and  to  Civility  and  Sweetness  of  Manners. 

rarcnts  are  the  only  persons,  who  love  children  sufficiendy  well 
to  be  anxious  about  their  Education  in  any  thing.  Nor  woula  any 
others  support  them,  while  obtaining  their  Education.  No  others 
would  teach  them  those  indispensable  things,  which  they  learn  at 
home.  By  whom  are  schools  built  ?  By  a  Collection  of  famihes. 
By  whom  are  the  Instructers  supported  ?  By  a  Collection  df  &- 
mdies,  assembled  in  a  neighbourhood.  By  whom  are  Colleges 
erect^i  Instructers  sustained}  Libraries  turnished}  and  crtner 
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means  of  superior  education  supplied  ?  By  larger  Collections  of 
fomilies :  such  Collections  as  have  actually  raised  these  buildings  j 
stocked  them  with  all  their  furniture  ;  and  sent  hither  the  youUkb, 
who  are  now  before  me,  for  Eklucation. 

Education  occupies  a  great  part  of  childhood  and  youth;  ami 
is  a  longocontinuedy  laborious,  expensive,  and  ofleo  a  discourag- 
ing, concern.  Ordinary  feelings  would  supply  neither  the  labour, 
nor  the  expense.  Parents,  only,  experience  the  necessary  affec- 
tion.    Families,  only,  could  sustain  the  necessary  expense. 

Much  of  the  Education  of  Children  is  furnished  by  Example ; 
and  is  dependent  on  the  propensity  to  imitation.  This  principle 
operates  powerfully  upon  children  in  the  early  periqds  of  life,  be- 
cause it  is  stronger  at  that,  than  at  any  future,  age ;  and  because 
they  are  continually  in  the  midst  of  those,  whose  example  they  are 
most  disposed  to  follow,  both  from  peculiar  affection,  and  froi|i 
the  fact,  that  it  is  always  before  them. 

But  the  efficacy  of  this  principle  operates  powerfully,  also,  ta 
another  way.  Parents  love  to  be  like  other  Parents,  and  to  have 
their  children  like  other  children.  When,  therefore,  the  children 
of  one  femily  are  furnished  with  the  advantages  of  Education ; 
the  Parents  of  other  chiklren,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  prompted 
to  educate  them  also ;  not  only  by  ambition,  but  by  the  genend 
disposition,  which  we  have  to  be  like  others. 

At  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  authority  of  Parents,  Ci- 
vility and  Softness  of  Manners  are  begun,  and  established,  in  &mi- 
lies.  Here,  only,  arise  the  affections,  out  of  which  this  ornamental 
part  of  the  human  character  springs.  In  no  other  place,  among 
no  other  persons,  and  in  no  omer  circumstances,  can  these  affec- 
tions find  their  proper  objects,  or  their  proper  motives. ,  Of  course, 
in  no  other  place  can  they  begin  to  exist.  Much  less  can  they  else* 
where  find  room  for  that  continual  exercise,  that  delightful  intep- 
change,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  strength  and  perma- 
nency. From  families  only,  therefore,  can  the  wmd  denve  the 
innumerable  blessings,  flowing  from  these  sources. 

7.  This  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  Subordinatumy  and  Govem- 
meni}  andj  consequently^  of  all  Order j  Peaoe,  and  Sqfetjf,  m  the 
world* 

In  a  family.  Children  are  taught,  as  soon  as  they  are  taught  any 
thing,  to  obey ;  and  to  obey  those,  who,  loving  them  tenderly,  are 
the  St,  and  the  only  fit  persons  to  govern  them,  or  to  teach  them 
submission  and  obedience.  Others  would  rule  them  only  with  th^ 
rod  of  power ;  with  a  despotism,  from  which  they  would  think  it  a 
privilege  to  escape ;  a  dominion,  from  which,  as  soon  as  possible, 
they  would  revolt ;  an  authority,  which  they  would  hate ;  and  subr 
mission  to  which  would  be  sucn  an  evil,  as  naturally  to  make  them 
hate  all  other  authority. 

But  Parents  rule  with  tenderness  and  love ;  and  usually  engage 
the  strong  affection  of  Childlren  to  the  authority,  which  they  exer^ 
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else,  and  to  thembelves,  while  exercising  iu  The  Children  lean 
to  obey  from  choice ;  and  are  pleased  with  the  very  emjdoyment 
of  obeying* 

Obedience  is  also  taught,  here,  in  that  early  period  of  life,  at 
which  it  is  impressed  so  deeply,  as  never  to  be  e£&ced«  Impres- 
tions  of  every  kind,  made  at  this  period,  are,  it  is  well  known,  in- 
delible ;  and  survive  all  others ;  especially,  when  made  by  those, 
in  whom  tenderness  and  authority  are  united,  and  to  whom  rever- 
ence and  affection  are  rendered  m  the  highest  degree.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  alL  These  impressions  are  daily  and  hourly  repeat- 
ed ;  and  by  this  repetition  are  gradually  wrought  into  an  immove- 
able habit.  In  this  manner  they  become  the  only  visible  nature 
of  the  child ;  and  constitute  his  chief^  and  often  his  only,  character. 

In  this  manner,  and  only  in  this  manner,  are  children  efll^rtnally 
prepared  to  submit  to  all  other  lawful  authority.  In  this  manner 
they  become  peaceful,  and  orderly,  through  life ;  mibibe  a  spirit 
of  respect  ana  kindness  towards  others;  are  formed  into  good 
members  of  society,  and  fitted  to  sustain  the  character  of  good 
neighbours  and  good  friends.  Equally  necessary  is  this  discipline 
to  make  them  good  Subjects,  and  good  Magistrates.  Few  persons 
are  good  Subjects  of  Civil  Government,  who  have  not  been  train- 
ed to  this  character  by  a  wise  domestic  administration :  and  not 
one  of  these  would  sustain  this  character,  but  for  the  example  of 
those,  who  have  been  thus  trained.  It  is  proverbially  true,  also, 
that  none  are  qualified  to  govern,  except  those,  who  have  early 
learned  to  obey. 

In  hardly  any  thine  is  the  Institution  of  Marriage,  and  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  Families,  exhibited  as  more  necessary,  or 
more  wise,  than  in  this  origination,  and  establishment,  of  good  (»r- 
der  in  the  world.    "  Order,"  as  Mr.  Pope  has  justly  observed,  "  is 
Heaven's  first  law.''    The  great  task  of  establishing  it  among  such 
beings,  as  we  are ;  selfish,  revolting,  and  refractory ;  God  has  as- 
signed to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  hands :  a  multitude  suffi- 
ciently great  to  receive  it  in  portions,  so  small  and  so  circumstanc- 
ed, as  to  insure  both  the  ability,  and  the  inclination,  to  accomplish 
it  eflectually.     These  portions  are  so  small,  as  to  involve  only  the 
children  of  a  single  family.     To  this  little  flock  are  riven,  regu- 
larly, two  Rulers,  better  disposed,  and  better  qualified,  in  almost 
all  instances,  than  any  other  persons,  found  in  the  world.     The 
circumstances,  in  which  those  are  placed,  who  are  to  be  governed, 
arc  more  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  than 
any  others  can  be.     Their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  b  suc- 
cession ;  their  ignorance,  feebleness,  dependence ;  the  affection, 
superiority,  care,  and  kindness,  of  the  Parents ;  and  the  instinctive 
love,  and  reverence,  of  the  children ;  together  with  their  necessary 
and  long-continued  residence  in  the  parental  mansion ;  present  to 
the  contemplative  eye  a  combination  of  things  evidencing,  by  their 
supreme  and  singular  adaptation  to  this  important  purpose,  a  glori- 
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OU8  work  of  the  Wisdom  of  God.  Fewer  hands  could  not  possi-* 
blv  accomplish  this  mighty  task.  All  the  wisdom  of  Legislation^ 
all  the  energy  of  Despotism,  would  be  spent  upon  it  in  vain.  Mil- 
lions of  minds,  and  tongues,  and  hands,  are  indispensable  to  it, 
even  in  a  single  Country.  It  is,  beyond  calculation,  a  greater 
and  more  arduous  work  than  all  the  labours  of  all  Rulers,  jLegis- 
lative.  Executive,  and  Judicial,  united.  Nor  could  those,  to  whom 
it  is  intrusted,  accomplish  it  in  any  other  circumstances.  Children, 
grown  up  to  manhood  without  covernment,  could  never  be  govern- 
cd.  A  veneration  of  such  children  would  set  at  defiance  all  the 
laws  and  madstrates  in  the  Universe  ;  and  would  never  yield  to 
any  control,  but  that  of  the  sword.  Were  Parents  to  intermit  their 
laoours,  during  a  sinsle  generation,  no  Government  could,  thence- 
forth, exist  in  that  Country,  until  terrible  necessity  should  force 
upon  it  a  military  despotism.  Anarchy,  until  that  period,  would 
rear  its  wild  misrule,  ravage  every  human  interest,  and  rase  every 
human  dwelling.  In  this  very  land,  flourishing  and  wantoning  in 
all  the  blessings  of  Liberty,  the  musket,  the  dungeon,  and  the 
gibbet,  would  be  the  Only  means  of  public  peace,  ok&,  and  safety* 

8.  Marriage  is  the  source  of  all  the  Religion  which  exists  in  the 
world* 

This  important  truth  is  completely  evident  from  the  following 
particulars. 

In  the  first  place.  Persons^  living  inpromisaums  concuiinagef  are 
never  themselves  religious* 

There  never  was  a  sinde  instance,  of  this  nature,  since  the 
world  began.  The  very  nrst  step  towards  Relinon,  whenever 
they  have  ultimately  become  religious,  has  invariably  been  repent 
ance,  and  reformation,  of  this  enormous  sin.  Such  persons  can, 
therefore,  never  teach  their  children  Religion,  either  by  precept 
or  example.     Therefore, 

Secondly,  TTieir  Children  grow  ta,  of  courseyin  IrreligJMn. 

There  are  two  primary  Means  of  Grace  :  the  Preacmng  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  Religious  Education  of  Children.  Of  these, 
Baxter  supposes  Reh'gious  Education  to  be  probably  the  principal, 
as  to  its  efficacy,  wherever  the  Gospel  is  regularly  established. 
But,  whatever  be  their  comparative  importance,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  children,  who  are  not  educated 
religiously,  rarely  become  religious,  even  in  the  midst  of  those, 
who  are  thus  educated ;  and  tnat  a  generation  of  such  children 
would,  of  course,  be  a  generation  of  profli^tes.  But  married 
persons,  only,  ever  educate  their  children  religiously ;  or  present 
to  them  that  example,  without  which  their  instructions  would  be 
given  to  no  purpose. 

Thirdly.  None  but  married  Parents  build  ChurchtSj  st^ort  JUtn- 
istersjorfreouent  the  Worship  ofOod. 

That  the  irreligion  of  persons,  living  in  promiscuous  concubin- 
age, would  never  give  Urth  to  these  things,  nor  to  any  of  them, 
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tieeds  no  proofl  But  without  all  these  things,  Relijnon,  as  ihe 
world  is  constituted,  cannot  exist*  The  loss  of  the  Sabbath  alone 
soon  becomes,  every  where,  the  loss  of  Religion.  The  Preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  united  with  the  Ordinances  of  Public  Worship,  is 
the  only  effectual  mean  of  keeping  Religious  Education  alive  in 
the  world*  Religious  Education,  m  its  turn,  eives  existence  and 
life  to  Public  Worship :  and  both  united,  are  the  great  and  eflBi^- 
cious  means  of  continuing  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  producing 
the  Salvation  of  Man. 

Such,  in  a  summary  view,  are  the  Ongitiy  the  Miiurtj  and  tki 
Benefits^  of  Marriage.  No  man  of  common  sobriety,  can  hesitate 
to  acknowledge,  tbit  these  benefits  are  inestimable  and  immense* 
Of  course,  the  Institution,  whence  they  were  derived,  and  without 
which  thev  would  not  exist,  is  of  incomprehensible  impcHtance 
to  mankind*  How  worthy  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Infinhe  Ifind  is 
the  erection  of  so  vast,  and  so  glorious,  a  febric,  upon  a  founda- 
tion so  simple,  apparently  so  inadequate,  and  yet  proved  bv  all 
the  experience  ot  Man  to  be  sufficiently  extensive,  solid,  ana  en- 
during !  How  small  a  cause,  to  the  human  eye,  is  here  seen  to  pro- 
duce effects,  innumerable  in  their  multitude,  and  supreme  in  tndr 
importance !  What  serious  mind  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge^  that 
such  a  Work  is  wrought  by  the  Counsel  of  God  ? 
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SxoDVi  XI.  14. — Thouihali  not  commit  advJUtry, 

Having  in  the  precedjn^  discourse  considered  the  Originy 
MUurtj  and  Benefits  of  Mamage ;  the  Institution,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Text ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ex* 
amine  the  ProhUntian  itself. 

The  thing,  which  is  here  universally  prohibited,  is  Lewdness : 
Lewdness  in  every  form ;  in  thought,  word,  and  action.  This  is 
unanswerably  evident  from  our  Saviour's  comment  on  this  precept. 
He,  thai  laoketh  on  a  wmnany  to  lust  after  her^  hath  committed  amJ'- 
tery  with  her  already  in  his  heart. 

before  I  begin  the  immediate  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  shall 
premise  a  few  General  Observations. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  there  is,  and  for  a  great  length  of 
time  has  been,  a  riveted  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of 
this  subject  into  the  Desk.  When  the  peculiar  delicacy,  attending 
it,  is  considered ;  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  such  a  preju- 
dice should  in  some  degree  exist.  Even  the  most  chaste  and 
correct  observations  concerning  it  are  apt  to  give  pain;  or  at 
least  to  excite  an  alarm  in  a  refined  and  apprehensive  mind.  What 
Nature  itself,  perhaps,  dictates,  Custom  and  Manners  have  not 
a  little  enhanced.  The  opinions,  and  feelings,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  have  been  carried  to  a  length  unwarranted  either  by  the 
Scriptures,  or  Common  Sense.  Tne  subject  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  banished  from  the  Desk:  and  Ministers,  by  their 
genera]  and  profound  silence  concerning  it,  appear  to  have  sane* 
tioned  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  one,  and  that  not  a  small,  part 
of  Scripture,  which,  so  far  as  Preaching  is  concerned,  is  not  prof  t- 
able  for  doctrine^for  reproof  for  correction,  nor  for  instruction  in 
righteousness. 

But  let  me  solemnly  ask  every  religious  man,  whether  this  con- 
duct can  be  justified.  The  rejoicing  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  was  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  not  by  fleshly 
wisdom,  but  by  the  Grace  of  God,  he  had  his  conversation  in  the 
world;  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  he  was  pure  from  the 
blood  of  all  men,  because  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare  tlu  whole 
Counsel  of  God.  Is  it  not  a  plain,  and  prominent,  part  of  the 
Counsel  of  God,  to  forbid,  to  discourage,  to  prevent,  this  profligate 
conduct  of  mankind  ?    Why  else  was  this  precept  inserted  in  the 
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Decalogue;  and  promulged  amid  the  lightnings  of  Sinai?  Why 
else  is  it  throughout  the  &:riptures  made  the  subject  of  such  forci- 
ble prohibitions,  and  the  object  of  such  awful  threatenin^s  ? 

What  reason  can  be  given,  why  it  should  not  be  introduced  into 
the  Desk  ?  Can  common  sense  either  prove,  or  discern,  the  use- 
fulness of  excluding  it  ?  Is  it  fit,  is  it  safe,  is  it  not  preposterous, 
is  it  not  ruinous,  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  to  leave  the 
whole  management  of  it  to  loose  and  abandoned  men ;  and  to  suf- 
fer them  from  vear  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century,  to  go  on 
in  a  coiu^e  of  corruption ;  seducing,  and  destroy ine,  thousands 
^nd  millions,  especially  of  the  young,  the  gay,  ana  the  giddy : 
whfle  we,  Ministers  of  Christ,  divinelv  appointed  to  watch  lor  tne 
souls  of  men,  quietlv  sit  by,  and  see  them  hurried  on  to  perdition  ? 
Shall  we  be  awed  by  the  cry  of  indelicacy,  originally  raised  hj 
the  most  indelicate  of  mankind,  only  to  keep  the  field  open  for  its 
own  malignant  occupancy  ?  Shafl  we  not  infinitely  rather  lay 
hold  on  every  opportunity,  and  all  the  means  furnished  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  to  rescue  our  fellow-creatures  fit>m  destruc- 
tion? 

And  shall  not  the  House  of  God,  and  this  Sacred  Day ;  both 
divinely  consecrated,  not  only  to  His  worship  at  large,  but  to 
this  very  end,  that  the  vsicktd  may  be  warned  of  the  error  of  hii 
way,  that  he  turn  from  it,  and  save  his  soul  alive ;  shelter  this 
subject,  a  solemn  prominent  subject  of  his  own  express  commands, 
awful  exhortations,  and  terrible  threatenings,  fix>m  misconception, 
sport,  and  sneer  ?  Shall  not  the  known  presence  of  this  Tre- 
mendous Being  in  His  House  silence  every  unscriptural  com- 
plaint; check  everjr  wayward  thought;  foroid  every  roving  of 
an  unhallowed  imagination ;  and  appal  every  light-minded  sinner; 
however  prone  he  may  be  to  forget  the  pi'esence  of  his  Maker ;  or 
unwilling  to  remember,  that  this  Great  Being  is,  at  the  very  time, 
searching  his  heart,  and  trying  his  reins,  to  reward  him  according  to 
his  works  ? 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  the  evil  be  left  to  other  cor- 
rectives? Why  is  it  necessary,  that  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
should  make  it  the  theme  of  their  public  discourses  ?  Why  may 
not  the  business  of  reformation  be  entrusted  to  the  Satirist,  the 
Poet,  and  the  Moralist;  to  private  conversation,  and  to  the  Reli- 
gious Instruction  of  Parents  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
at  hand.  God  has  required  Ministers  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not, 
to  lift  up  their  voices  as  a  trumpet,  and  to  shew  his  people  their 
transgressions.  He  has  declared  to  Ministers,  that  if  they  warn 
not  the  wicked  of  his  way,  the  wicked  shall  die  in  his  sins  ^  Imt  his 
blood  He  will  require  at  their  hands.  The  point  in  debate  must,  I 
think,  be  allowed  to  be  here  finally  settled ;  unless  some  argu- 
ment can  be  devised  to  show,  that  a  Minister  is  bound  to  make 
himself  answerable  for  the  blood  of  those  sinners,  to  whom  he 
preaches*     Besides,  the  Satirist,  the  Poet,  and  the  Moralist,  in  a 
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multitude  of  instances,  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Vice ;  and 
have  endeavoured  to  stimulate,  rather  than  repress,  the  evil  under 
examination*  Where  they  are  not ;  how  few  persons  read  their 
books,  compared  with  the  number  of  those,  wno  are  present  at 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel !  Probably  two-thirds  of  a  million  of 
persons  hear  the  Gospel  preached,  weeicly,  in  Ntw^England.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  these,  perhaps,  has  ever  read  a  book,  seri- 
ously exposing  this  unhappy  part  of  the  human  character.  Even 
where  their  books  are  read,  and  read  with  attention,  they  are  little 
regarded,  and  produce  little  effect.  The  Desk  possesses  means 
of  appalling,  and  overthrowing,  vice,  and  upholding  moralityi 
whicn  nothing  else  can  boast.  The  Day,  tne  Place,  the  Cir* 
cumstances,  of  the  Assemblv ;  the  Purposes,  for  which  they  are 
^thered ;  and  the  solemn  Cfommission  of  Jehovah  ;  furnish  Min- 
isters with  advantages  for  this  great  end,  unrivalled,  and  unez<> 
ampled.  Accordingly,  their  Ofl^e  has  been  more  efficacious  in 
producing  real  reformation,  than  all  the  other  means,  employed 
Dy  man.  ^  The  Pulpit,''  says  a  Poet  of  distinguished  excellence 
and  wisdom, 

**  The  Pulpit,  when  the  sat'iut  hai  at  lait, 

Stratting  and  vap'ring  in  ao  empty  school, 

Spent  afi  his  force  and  made  no  proselyte,  ' 

I  say  the  Pulpit,  in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers, 

Most  sti^d  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shaU  itaad, 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support,  and  ornament,  of  Virtue's  cause." 

With  these  things  in  view,  I  consider  it  as  my  own  duty  to  bring 
this  Subject  into  the  Desk  without  hesitation ;  and  to  treat  it 
in  the  same  definite  and  earnest  manner,  which  is  demanded  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  I  shall  make  it  my  business,  how- 
ever, to  treat  it  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  any  of  my  Audience 
shall  entertain  thoughts  concerning  it,  forbidden  by  their  Creator, 
it  shall  be  their  own  fault,  and  not  mine. 

With  these  preliminaiy  remarks,  I  proceed  to  observe, 

I.  That  this  Command  forbids  all  impure  Thoughts.       -i 

The  proof  of  this  I  have  already  given,  in  our  Saviour's  com- 
ment on  this  precept. 

Impure  thoughts  are  the  immediate,  and  only,  sources  of  impure 
conversation,  and  an  impure  life.  If  the  thcKights  be  cleansed; 
the  man  will  be  clean,  of  course. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  dangerous  employment,  than  the  in* 
dolgence  of  a  licentious  Imagination.  This  is  an  evil,  to  which 
youths  are  peculiarly  exposed.  The  peculiar  strength  of  every 
passion,  ana  the  peculiar  want  of  watchfulness,  and  self-restraint, 
render  them  an  easy  prey  to  every  vice,  which  solicits  admission. 
Still  greater  is  the  daneer,  when  vice  approaches  under  a  form, 
especially  alluring ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  steals  gradually,  and 
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therefore  insensibly,  upon  the  mind.     By  all  these  evils,  is  the  sin 
under  consideration  accompanied*     It  rises  in  the  mipds  of  the 
young,  instinctively  i  surrounded  with  many  allurements,  and  un« 
accompanied  bv  tnat  loathing  and  horror,  with  which  the  mind 
iiaturauy  regaros  vice  of  many  other  kinds.     At  the  same  time, 
the  mind  is  orone  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  any  transgression, 
and  of  any  cnnger.    The  imagination,  thoughtless  and  unrestrain* 
ed,  wanders  over  the  forbidden  ground,  often  without  thinking  that 
it  is  forbidden  ;  and  has  already  been  guilty  of  many  and  perilous 
transgressions,  when  it  is  scarcely  aware  of  having  transgressed  at 
an.     In  this  manner  its  attachment  to  these  excursions  continually 
gains  streng^.    Continually  are  thev  repeated  with  more  eager- 
ness, and  with  more  frequency.    At  length  thev  become  habitual : 
and  scarcely  any  habit  is  stronger,  or  with  less  difficdtv  over* 
come.     In  every  leisure  season,  the  mind,  if  it  will  watch  its  owa 
movements,  will  find  itself  roving  without  restraint,  and  often  with* 
out  being  aware  that  it  has  l^gun  to  rove,  on  this  interdicted 
ground ;  and  will  be  astonished  to  perceive,  after  a  sober  ccmpu- 
tation,  how  great  a  part  of  all  its  thinking  is  made  up  of  these  li- 
centious thoughts. 

Most  unhappily,  aids,  and  allurements,  to  this  licentious  indul- 
gence are  never  wanting.  Genius,  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
country,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  prostituted  its  elevated  powers  for 
the  deplorable  purpose  of  seducing  thoughtless  minds  to  this  sin* 
The  unsuspecting  imagination,  ignorant  of  the  dangers,  which 
spread  before  it,  has  by  this  gay  and  fiery  serpent,  glittering  widi 
spots  of  gold,  and  painted  witn  colours  of  encnantment,  been  al- 
lured to  pluck  the  fruit  of  this  forbidden  tree,  and  hazaid  the 
death,  denounced  against  the  transgression.  The  numbers  of  the 
Poet,  the  delightful  melody  of  Sone,  the  fascination  of  the  Chisel, 
and  the  spell  of  the  Pencil,  have  been  all  volunteered  in  the  ser- 
vice of  ^tan,  for  the  moral  destruction  of  unhappy  man.  To 
finish  this  work  of  malignity,  the  Stage  has  lent  all  its  splendid  ap- 
paratus of  mischief ;  the  Shop  been  converted  into  a  shaw-box  of 
temptations ;  and  its  owner  into  a  pander  of  iniquity.  Feeble, 
erratic,  and  giddy,  as  the  mind  of  man  is  in  its  nature  ;  prepared 
to  welcome  temptation,  and  to  hail  every  passing  sin ;  can- we  won- 
der, that  it  should  yield  to  this  formidable  train  of  seducers! 

To  a  virtuous  mind  scarcely  any  possession  is  of  more  value, 
or  more  productive  of  enjoyment  or  safety,  than  a  chastened  Im-. 
agination,  regularly  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Conscience*- 
Wherever  this  faculty  is  under  this  control,  the  mind  has  acbieyed 
a  power  of  keeping  temptation  at  a  distance,  of  resisting  it  wbeii> 
approaching,  and  of  overcoming  it  when  invading,  attainable  in  no. 
other  manner.  Its  path, towards  heaven  becomes,  therefore, coo^ 
paratively  unobstructed,  easy,  and  secure.  Sin  dou  not  emeiluhe^. 
ntfi:  and  its  moral  improvenient,  while  it  is  xmthe,  oine,.&ndf 
undisturbed,  ia  on  the  other  rapid  ao^  di^lightful. 
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IL    This  Command  fwrbiJU  all  licentums  Wards,  of  Ihe  same 
nature* 

Impure  thoughts  beget  impure  words ;  and  impure  words,  in  their 
turn,  generate,  enhance,  and  multiply,  impure  thoughts.  This 
retro-active  influence  of  the  tongue  upon  the  heart,  by  means  of' 
which,  sinful  conversation  becomes  the  means  of  producing  sinful 
thoughts,  I  have  had  occasion  to  explain  at  lar^  in  a  former  dis- 
course.  It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 
No  serious  observer  of  human  life  can  doubt,  that  by  our  own  Ian- 

Siage,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  whenever  it  is  impure,  impure 
oughts  are  awakened;  a  licentious  imagination  set  on  fire;  and 
licentious  designs,  which  otherwise  woula  nerer.have  entered  the 
mind,  called  up  into  existence,  and  execution. 

In  this  eropioyment,  also,  our  fetlow-mcn  unite  with  us  in  Hbe 
strange,  andf  melancholy,  purpose  of  mutual  corruption.  All  the 
dangers  and  mischiefs,  all  the  temptations  and  s'ms,  presented  to 
each  other  by  evil  companions,  are  to  be  found  here.  Here^mek^ 
td  men  and  seducers  wax  worse  and  worse;  deceiving  j  and  being  de^ 
ceived  ;  mutually  seducing,  and  beine  seduced. 

The  only  safety,  wKh  respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
is  found  in  an  exact  conformity  to  the  very  forcible  precept  of  St. 
Paul :  But  filthiness^  foolish  talking  and  jesting^  let  it  not  be  so  miuch 
as  nam^d  among  yotc  The  original  words  are  oi^XpinKy  obscenitif: 
pjuf9\oyiaj  impure  scurrility ;  and  iurgMtihoj  when  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  here,  answering  to  double  eritendresj  or  seemingly  decent 
speeches  with  double  meamngs.  Of  all  these  the  Apostle  says  not, 
Let  them  not  be  used,  but,  let  them  not  be  so  much  as  named  among 
you,  as  becometh  saints.  Let  no  foundation  be  furnished  by  your 
conversation  even  for  mentioning  it  as  a  fact,  that  such  language 
has  ever  been  uttered  by  you.  For,  no  conversation,  beside  that, 
which  is  thus  pure,  can  become  your  character  as  Christians.  See 
Eph.  V.  3, 4.  Strict  and  virtuous  delicacy  in  our  language  is  not 
only  indispensable  to  decency,  and  difnity,  of  character,  but  to  all 
purity  of  heart,  and  all  excellency  of  life. 

HI.  Tins  Command  forbids  all  iicentious  Conduct  of  this  natufe. 

As  this  position  will  not  be  questioned ;  and  as  this  conduct,  in 
every  form,  is  prohibited,  elsewhere,  in  a  multitude  of  Scriptural 
passages ;  I  shall  spare  myself  the  labour  of  proof;  and  shall 
proceed  to  suggest  several  Keasonsfor  our  obedience  to  this  precept ; 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  mention,  several  Evils  arising  from 
disobedience* 

1 .  The  Licentious  Conduct,  forbidden  by  this  precept,  discouragt$^ 
andprevents  Marriage* 

Tnis  discouragement,  and  prevention,  regulariy  take  place  in 
«xactpropc»tion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  conduct ;  and  are  there- 
fore cnargeable  upon  it^  whenever,  and  wherever,  and  however,  it 
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The  Innumerable,  and  immense,  blessines  of  the  Marriage  Insti- 
tution have  been  summarily  recited  in  the  preceding  discourse* 
They  are  the  blessings,  which  keep  the  Moral  World  in  bein^and 
iecure  it  from  an  untimely,  and  most  terrible,  dissolution.  They 
are  the  blessings,  without  which  life,  in  instances  literally  innU' 
merabic,  would  he  blasted  in  the  bud ;  without  which,  when  it  es- 
caped this  premature  destruction,  its  continuance  would  prove  a 
curse ;  without  which.  Natural  affection,  and  amiableness,  would 
not  exist;  without  which,  domestic  Education  would  be  extinct ; 
Industry  and  Economy  never  begin  ;  and  man  be  left  to  the  pre- 
carious subsistence  of  a  savage.  But  for  this  Institution,  Lam- 
ing, Knowledge,  and  Refinement,  would  expire ;  Government 
sink  in  the  gmf  of  Anarchv ;  and  Reli^on,  hunted  from  the  hab- 
itations of  men,  hasten  back  to  her  native  heavens.  Man,  in  the 
mean  time,  stripped  of  all  that  is  respectable,  amiable,  or  hopeAiI, 
in  his  clmracter,  and  degraded  to  all  that  is  odious,  brutal,  and  des- 
perate, would  prowl  in  solitudes  and  deserts,  to  satisfy  his  rage 
and  hunger.  The  correspondence  between  heaven  and  earth 
would  cease;  and  the  celestial  inhabitants  would  no  longer  expect, 
nor  find,  new  accessions  to  their  happy  society  firom  this  miserable 
world. 

To  all  these  evils  every  lewd  man  dirccdy  contributes.  Were 
bis  principles,  and  practices,  adopted  universally  by  his  fellow- 
men  ;  all  these  evils  would  universally  prevail.  That  they  do  not 
actually  thus  prevail  is,  in  no  sense,  owing  to  him.  To  the  utmost 
6f  his  powet  ne  labours  to  introduce  them  all. 

2. .  This  Conduct  J  in  almost  all  cases  j  presupposes  Stductionm 
Seduction,  in  its  very  nature,  involves  fraud  of  the  worst  kind. 
It  is  probably  always  accomplished  by  means  of  the  most  solemn 
promises,  and  often  with  oaths  still  more  solemn.  Both  the  prom- 
ises and  oaths,  however,  are  violated  in  a  manner,  supremelv 
profligate  and  shameful.  The  object,  to  which  they  are  oiredeo, 
is  base,  malignant,  and  treacherous,  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  man- 
ner, in  which  it  is  prosecuted,  is  marked  with  the  same  treachery 
and  baseness.  He,  who  can  coolly  adopt  it,  has  put  off  the  char- 
acter of  a  man,  and  put  on  that  of  a  fiend ;  and,  with  the  spirit  of 
a  fiend  alone,  he  pursues,  and  accomplishes,  the  infernal  purpose. 
The  ruin  sought,  and  achieved,  is  immense.  It  is  not  the  filching  of 
property.  It  is  not  the  burning  of  a  house.  It  is  not  the  depriv- 
ation of  liberty.  It  is  not  the  destruction  of  life.  The  Seaucer 
plunders  the  wretched  victim  of  character,  morals,  happiness, 
hope,  and  heaven ;  enthrals  her  in  the  eternal  bondage  of  sin ; 
consumes  her  beyond  the  £rave  in  endless  fire ;  and  murders  her 
soul  with  an  ever-Uving  death.  With  the  same  comprehensive, 
and  terrible  malignity,  he  destroys  himself;  calls  down  upon  his 
own  head  the  vengeance  of  that  Almighty  Hand,  which  will  suf- 
fer no  sinner  to  escape ;  and  awakens  the  terrors  of  that  undying 
conscience,  which  will  enhance  even  the  agonies  of  perdition. 
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All  this  is  perpetrated,  in  the  mean  time,  under  strong  professions 
of  peculiar  affection ;  with  the  persuasive  language  of  tenderness ; 
and  with  the  smiles  of  gentleness  and  complacency.  For,  the 
Seducer 

«(  Can  smQe,  and  smile,  and  be  a  ▼Ulain.'* 

3.    It  brings  Incomprehenaibk   Wretchedness  ugfum  the  devoted 
object* 

No  human  being  can  support  the  pressure  of  infamy ;  a  degrad- 
ation below  the  level  of  mankind ;  and  the  envenomed  stings  of 
reproach,  sharpened  by  a  guilty  conscience.  I  well  know,  that 
Pbilosophv  prates,  and  vapours,  on  topics  of  this  nature,  with  a 
proud  seli-complacency ;  and  an  ostentatious  display  of  patience, 
lortitude,  and  serenity.  But  I  also  well  know,  that  rhilosophy  is, 
in  these  respects,  a  mere  pretender;  a  bully,  and  not  a  hero. 
Philosophy  never  furnished,  and  never  will  furnish,  its  Catalogue 
of  Martyrs.  All  its  votaries,  like  Voltaire^  intend  only  to  rule,  and 
triumph ;  not  to  suffer,  nor  even  to  submit.  As  coOl  and  parading 
reflections  on  subjects  of  a  calamitous  nature  are  uttered  in  the 
]peace  of  the  closet ;  the  possession  of  ease  and  safety ;  the  con- 
viction of  acknowledged  reputation;  and  the  enjoyment  of  friends, 
comforts,  and  hopes ;  Philosophy  rareljr  encounters  real  sufferings. 
Her  hardihood  is  all  i>remature ;  and  is  all  shown  in  telling  Die 
world  what  she  wouldf  do,  and  what  others  ought  to  do ;  and  not  in 
the  history  of  what  she  has  done. 

The  excruciating  anguish,  to  which  the  miserable  female  victim 
is  reduced,  is  dreadfully  exemplified  in  the  unnatural  and  enormous 
wickedness,  to  which  she  is  ariven  in  the  desertion,  and  the  con- 
sequent destruction,  of  her  helpless  offspring.  Can  a  woman  for^ 
get  her  sucking  child ^  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
son  of  her  womb  ?  is  a  question  which  points  out  the  strongest 
affection,  the  highest  tenderness  of  human  nature ;  the  attachment, 
which  outruns,  survives,  and  triumphs  over,  every  other.  To  this 
question,  the  exposure  to  a  merciless  sky,  the  drowning,  the  stran- 
gling, the  smothering,  of  illegitimate  cnildren,  returns  a  terrible 
and  excruciating  answer.  TYnat  must  be  the  agonies  of  despond- 
ence, and  degradation,  which  can  force  the  susceptible  heart  of  a 
female  parent  to  the  contrivance,  and  execution,  of  a  design  like 
Ais  ?  Yet  such  is  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  wickedness  in 
question.  It  is  worse  than  trifling,  for  me  author  of  all  these  evils 
to  allege,  that  tliis  catastrophe  is  neither  contrived,  nor  accomplish- 
ed, by  himself.  They  are  all,  and  all  are  known  by  him  to  be, 
the  frequent,  as  well  as  natural,  consequences  of  this  iniquity. 
They  arc  chargeable  to  him,  therefore,  as  the  legitimate  results  of 
his  own  conduct :  results,  which  by  every  obligation,  human  and 
divine,  he  was  bound  to  foresee,  and  prevent.  Both  the  Ifurder 
itself,  and  the  miseries  which  eive  birth  to  it,  are  stains  of  that 
crimson  guilt,  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  dyed. 
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4.  TTui  Licentious  Character  ioan  becomes  Habitual. 

To  a  person,  moderately  acquainted  with  human  conduct,  an 
mnempt  to  prove  this  assertion  would  be  mere  trifling.  All  trans- 
gressions of  this  cast  soon  become  fixed,  obstinate,  and  irreclaim- 
able. The  world  teems  with  evidence  of  this  humiliating  position ; 
and  the  whole  progress  of  time  has  daily  accumulated  a  mountain- 
mis  mass  of  fects,  evincing  its  certainty  m  a  more  and  more  humil- 
iating manner. 

Of  these  the  most  humiliating  and  dreadful  collection  is  Aiund 
in  those  baleful  tenements  of  Prostitution,  and  Proffiracy,  which 
deform,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  every  populous  City  od 
the  Globe;  and  stand  publicly  as  the  gateway  to  Hell;  opening 
to  their  miserable  inhabitants  a  broad  and  beaten  road  to  peraition. 
Into  these  deplorable  mansions,  the  polluted  female,  cast  off  by 
mankind  as  an  outlaw  from  human  society,  torn  even  bom  the 
aide  of  Natural  affection,  and  parental  mercy,  betrayed  by  the  vil- 
lany  of  a  second  Judas^  and  hurried  by  shame,  remorse,  and  an* 
guish,  enters,  never  to  escape.  Here,  from  the  first  moment,  she 
closes  her  eyes  upon  friends,  kindness,  and  compassion ;  takes  her 
final  farewell  of  earthly  comfort ;  and  sees  with  a  dving  eve,  the 
last  glimmerings  of  hope  go  out  in  eternal  night.  Here,  she  bids 
an  everlasting  adieu  to  the  Sabbath,  the  House,  and  the  Word,  of 
God.  To  her,  the  calls  of  Mercy  are  made  no  more.  To  her, 
the  Voice  of  the  Redeemer  sounds  no  more.  The  Spirit  of  Truth 
cannot  be  supposed  to  enter  the  haunts  of  sin' and  death ;  nor  to 
fihed  the  dew  of  life  upon  these  voluntary  victims  of  corruption, 
by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  Immortal  life  here  becomes  extinct. 
Hither  the  "  Aop«  "  of  heaven  ^^  never  comesy  that  comes  to  all 2^^^ 
and  the  wretched  throng  embosomed  by  these  baleful  walls,  enter 
upon  their  perdition  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Who,  that  is  not  lost  to  candour,  and  buried  in  misanthropy, 
could  believe,  unless  he  were  forced  to  believe,  that  princes,  and 
other  rulers  of  mankind,  have  taxed,  and  licensed,  these  houses 
of  ruin  ;  and  that,  in  countries  where  the  Gospel  beams,  and  the 
voice  of  salvation  is  heard  in  the  streets  ?  Who  could  believe, 
that  sin  would  be  thus  bartered  in  the  market ;  and  damnation  be 
holden  up,  as  a  commodity,  for  bargain  and  sale ;  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  soul  would  be  publicly  announced,  granted, 
and  authorized,  as  a  privilege  ;  and  that  patents  would  be  made 
out,  signed,  and  sealed,  for  populating  more  extensively  the  World 
of  wo? 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  the  betrayer 
accompanies,  to  the  same  dreadful  end,  the  victim  of  his  treachery. 
AoHf,  who  go  into  these  outer  chambers  of  perdition,  turn  agamj 
neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life. 

5.  This  Conduct  destroys  all  Moral  Principle.  "  However  it  be 
accounted  for,"  says  Dr.  Paley^  "  the  criminal  conmierce  of  the 
sexes  corrupts,  and  depraves,  the  mind,  and  moral  character,  more 
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than  any  single  species  of  vice  whatsoever.  That  ready  percept 
tion  of  guilt,  that  prompt  and  decisive  resolution  against  it,  whicb 
constitutes  a  virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in  persons,  addict* 
ed  to  these  indulgences.  They  prepare  an  easy  admission  for 
every  sin,  that  seexs  it;  are  in  low  Ufe,  usually  the  first  stage  la 
men's  progress  to  the  most  desperate  villanies ;  and,  in  high  life* 
to  that  lamented  dissoluteness  ol  principle,  which  manifests  itself 
in  a  proflieac^  of  public  conduct,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obligac* 
tions  of  reli^n  and  moral  probity.'' 

What  is  nere  asserted  by  this  very  able  writer,  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind,  many  years  before  I  saw  the  Work,  containing 
these  obervations,  as  a  strong,  and  prominent,  feature  in  the  char- 
acter o(  man.  These  very  declarations  1  have  long  since  seea 
amply  verified  in  living  examples.  This  progress  towards  aban- 
donment cannot  be  very  easinr  described,  much  less  thorouffhiy 
explained,  except  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  subject.  Such 
an  account  cannot  here  be  given.  Yet  the  following  observa* 
tions  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  contribute  to  illustrate  the  point  ia 
question. 

Almost  all  persons,  perhaps  all,  derive  from  early  instructioni 
and  habituation,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  conscientiousness ;  a 
reverence  for  God;  a  sense  of  accountableness ;  a  fixed  expecta- 
tion of  future  rewards,  and  punishments;  a  veneration  for  Truth| 
and  Justice;  and  an  established  conviction  of  the  excellence  of 
kindness.  These,  united,  constitute  that  temperament-  of  mind^ 
on  which  Evangelical  Virtue  is  usually,  as  well  as  happily,  graftedc 
and  to  exterminate  them,  is  to  destroy  what  is  here  meant  by  all 
moral  principle. 

Persons,  who  commit  the  crimes,  which  form  the  principal  sub* 
jcct  of  this  discourse,  always  commit  them  in  secret.  Alter  they 
are  committed,  the  same  secrecy  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  perpetrators.  There  must  be,  however,  there  are  unavoidably^ 
some  persons,  who,  at  times,  and  in  one  manner  and  another,  he^ 
come  acquainted  with  the  wickedness.  These  must  be  engaged,  at 
all  events,  to  conceal  what  the^  know.  To  effectuate  this  purposei 
the  perpetrators  are  qften  dnven  to  employ  the  grossest  corrup- 
tion,  and  the  basest  and  most  profligate  measures.  Agents,  alsO} 
are  often  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  crimes  themselves.  None,  but  abandoned  men,  can  be« 
come  such  agents;  and  none,  but  abandoned  measure^  can  ha 
employed  with  respect  to  their  agency.  Asthe  principal  crimin* 
al  makes  progress  m  this  iniquity ;  such  perseo^'becomis  more  and 
moiie  necessary  to  hini,  and  familiar  witja^m^  an4  ajs,i during  hi$ 
progress,  he  renders  himself  an  objed  of  detestation  Iq^II  iiecent 
society;  these  profligates  soon  becoipehiAfdnly  poippankms^  and 
theie  laDeasupesW  omy  conduot.'  He,i  wb$|^eiK>t^s.lilM^|f  |o  ^cb 
companions,  and  such  conduct,  will  abvays  •debaseaod  eomipt  hit 
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own  mind  faster  than  he  is  aware ;  and,  with  an  unexpected  rapid* 
ity  in  guilt,  will  very  soon  become  a  mere  profligate. 

Nor  will  he  be  less  rapidly  corrupted  by  the  innumerable  vile 
expedients,  base  fetches,  treacherous  plans,  abominable  briberies, 
and  foul  perjuries,  to  which  he  resorts  for  the  successful  perpetra- 
tion of  his  villanous  designs.  To  all  these  must  be  added  the 
putre&ctive  influence  of  impurity  itself;  which,  as  the  pestilence 
through  the  body,  difluses  mortification  and  rottenness  through- 
out the  soul ;  and  converts  it  into  a  mere  mass  of  death  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Conformably  to  these  observations,  we  see,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  that  impurity  manures,  and  waters,  every  other 
growth  of  sin.  Wherever  it  prevails,  all  crimes  become  gross, 
rank,  and  premature.  Impiety,  blasphemy,  treach^,  dnmkefi- 
ness,  perjury,  and  murder,  flourish  around  it.  How  justly  then,  as 
well  as  how  solemnly,  did  the  Divine  Writer  declare,  concerning 
the  strange  woman,  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell}  going  iomn  fo  tkt 
chambers  of  death. 

6.  Whenever  this  conduct  asstmus  the  flagrant  character  of 
Adultery^  it  involves  a  nwnerous  and  dreadful  train  of  addiiianal 
evils* 

It  tnrofvet  the  most  open  and  gross  violation  of  the  Marriage 
Covenant}  and  exposes  tne  guilty  person,  therefore,  to  the  peculiar 
wrath  of  that  tremendous  Being,  invoked  as  a  witness  of  it ;  and 
incomprehensibly,  as  well  as  most  impudently,  affit>nted  by  the 
violation. 

It  accomplishes  the  greatest  injury,  which  the  innocent  party  to 
that  covenant  can  receive,  on  this  side  of  the  Grave.     This  injury 
is  formed  of  a  vast  combination  of  sufferings,  reaching  every  im- 
portant interest  in  this  world,  always ;  and,  often,  in  the  world  to 
come ;  exquisitely  keen  and  poignant,  piercing  the  very  seat  of 
thought,  and  sense,  and  feeling,  and  awakening  in  long  succession 
throes  of  aeony  and  despair.     The  husband,  for  example,  is  forc- 
ed to  behold  his  wife,  once  and  alway  beloved  beyond  expression, 
not  less  affectionate  than  beloved,  and  hitherto  untarnished  even 
with  suspicion,  corrupted  by  fraud,  circumvention,  and  villany ; 
seduced  from  truth,  virtue,  and  hope ;  and  voluntarily  consigned 
to  irretrievable  ruin.     His  prospects  of  enjoyment,  and  even  of 
comfort,  in  the  present  world,  are  overcast  with  the  blackness  of 
darkness.     Life,  to  him,  is  changed  into  a  lingering  death.    His 
house  is  turned  into  an  empty  dreary  cavern.    Himself  is  widow- 
ed.    His  children  are  orpnans ;  not  by  the  righteous  providence 
of  God ;  but  by  the  murderous  villany  of  man.    Clouded  with 
wo,  and  hung  round  with  despair,  his  soul  becomes  a  charnel- 
house,  where  life,  and  peace,  and  comfort,  have  expired ;  a  tomb^ 
dark  and  hollow,  covenng  the  remains  of  departed  enjoyment,  and 
opening  no  more  to  the  entrance  of  the  living. 
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It  involves  iaiuries  to  the  children,  which  numbers  caiiuol  cal- 
culate,  and  which  the  tongue  cannot  describe.  The  hand  of  vii- 
lany  has  robbed  of  all  their  peculiar  blessings  ;  the  bfesaings  of 
maternal  care  and  tenderness ;  the  rich  blessings  of  mateniul  in- 
struction and  government ;  the  delightful  and  most  [persuasive  bless- 
ings of  maternal  example;  the  excuted  privilege  olf  united  parental 
prayers ;  and  the  exquisite  enjoyments  of  a  peaceful,  harmonious, 
and  happy  fireside ;  once  exquisitely  happy,  but  now  to  be  happy 
no  more* 

To  this  most  aifiecting  and  pitiable  train  of  mourners,  a  numer- 
ous and  additional  train  of  uriends  unite  themselves,  to  deplore 
the  common  wo.  A  singular,  an  agonizing,  procession  is  lorm- 
ed,  at  the  funeral  of  departed  virtue.  Tears  stream,  which  no 
hand  can  wipe  away.  Groans  ascend,  which  no  comforter  psai 
charm  to  peace.  Bosoms  heave  with  anguish,  which  all  the  balm 
of  Gilead  cannot  sooth.  The  object  of  lamentation  is  gone  for 
ever ;  and  all  that  remains  is  a  mass  of  living  death,  soon  to  be 
buried  in  the  eternal  grave. 

7.  This  zoickedneifSj  when  it  becomes  extensive^  overspreads  a 
Country  with  final  rtdn. 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  evil,  not  only  to  become  greater,  and 
greater,  in  individuals,  but  to  extend  continually,  ako,  to  gi*eat- 
er,  and  greater  numbers  of  individuals.  The  corruption  of  Sodomy 
and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  the  plain^  was  rapid,  and  complete. 
Within  a  short  period  after  they  were  built,  ten  righteous  persons 
could  not  be  found  in  them  all.  What  was  true  of  these  cities^  is 
true  of  others  in  similar  circumstances.  To  the  Israelites  before 
they  entered  into  Ckinaan^  God  prescribed  a  long  series  of  laws, 
requiring  absolute  purity  of  conduct;  prohibiting  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  lewdness  of  every  kind ;  and  enacting  against  it  the  most 
dreadful  penalties.  Do  nol,  said  Jehovah,  prostitute  thy  daugh- 
ter;  lest  the  land  become  full  of  wickedness*  Ye  shall  not  commit 
any  of  these  abominations^  that  the  land  spew  not  you  out^  also^  when 
ye  defile  t/,  as  it  spewed  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you.  In  the 
sight  of  God,  therefore,  this  sin  is  peculiarly  the  source  of  corrup- 
tion to  a  land ;  a  source  whence  it  becomes  full  of  wickedness  ; 
and  vomits  out  its  inhabitants,  as  being  unable  to  bear  them. 
Those  who  practise  it,  and  the  nation,  in  which  the  practice  pre- 
vails, are,  he  declares,  abhorred  by  him,  and  shall  be  finally  de- 
stroyed. For  whosoever^  saith  he,  shall  commit  any  of  iluse  abom- 
inatums^  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

As  crimes  of  this  nature  become  less  and  less  unfrequent :  they 
become  less  and  less  scandalous  ;  and  by  all,  who  are  inclined  to 
perpetrate  them,  are  esteemed  less  ana  less  sinful.  Of  course 
they  are  regarded  with  decreasing  reluctance  and  horror.  The 
father  practises  them ;  and  with  his  example  corrupts  his  son.  The 
husband  in  the  same  manner  corrupts  his  wife ;  the  brother  his 
brother ;  the  friend  his  friend  ;  and  the  neighbour  his  neifi;hbour. 
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Soon  the  Brothel  raises  its  polluted  walls  ;  and  becomes  a  sem- 
inary of  Satan,  where  crimes  are  provided ;  taught ;  perpetrated ; 
multiplied  without  number,  and  beyond  degree ;  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  concealed  fix>m  the  public  eye.  To  one  of  these  caverns 
of  darkness  and  death,  another  succeeds,  and  another  ;  until  the 
city,  and  ultimately  the  whole  land,  becomes  one  vast  Sodom. 
Lost  to  every  thought  of  reformation,  and  to  every  feeling  of  Con- 
science ;  an  astonishment^  and  a  hissing,  to  mankmd  ;  a  reprobate 
of  Heaven ;  it  invokes  upon  the  heads  of  its  putrid  inhabitants  a 
new  tempest  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Morals,  life,  and  hope,  to 
such  a  community,  have  expired.  They  breathe,  indeed,  and 
move,  and  act ;  and  to  the  careless  eye  appear  as  living  beings. 
But  the  life  is  merelv  a  counterfeit.  They  are  only  a  host  of  movmg 
corpses ;  an  assembly  of  the  dead,  destined  to  no  fiiture  resur* 
rection.  Disturbed  and  resdess  spectres,  they  haunt  the  sur&oe 
of  the  earth  in  material  forms,  filling  the  sober  and  contempla- 
tive mind  with  alarm  and  horror ;  untu  they  finally  disa^ppear,  and 
kurry  through  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  grave  to  everlasting 
wo. 


SERMON  CXXI. 

SXVENTH     COMMANDMKNT. POLTGAMT.— -DIVORCE. 


M^muw  XIX.  3 — 11.  — 2%a  Phariteu  alto  ea$ne  unio  Jbtm,  tempting  Atm,  and  H»injg 
unto  kim,  It  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  jnU  away  hit  wife  for  every  caute  t  And  Si 
antweredf  and  taid  unto  fAem,  Have  ye  not  read,  thai  Ife,  which  tnade  them  at  tkt 
beginningf  made  them  male  and  female  ;  and  taidf  For  thit  caute  thall  a  man 
leave JMer  and  mother,  and  thall  eUaipe  to  hit  wife  ;  and  they  twain  thall  he  ana 
flethf  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  butonefUA,  What,  therefore^  CM 
iuUh  joined  together,  let  not  manjnU  atunder.  They  toy  unto  him,  Why  d&d  JMiefft 
then,  comrnand  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  t  He  etM 
unlo  them,  Motet,  beeaute  ofthehmnett  of  your  heartt^  tufftred  you  topui  «vay 
your  tnvet ;  hul  from  the  beginning  it  wot  not  to.  And  I  tau  unto  you,  Whotoever 
thall  pul  away  hu  wife,  except  it  be  for  fomieaiion,  and  thaU  marry  another,  com" 
mitteth  adultery  ;  and  whoto  marrieth  her,  which  it  pul  away,  doth  comntil  adul* 
iery.  Hit  diteiplet  tay  unto  him,  If  the  eate  of  the  man  be  to  with  hit  wife  ;  ilii 
not  good  to  marry.  But  he  taid  unto  them,  All  men  cannot  receive  tkie  t^fing  / 
tttoe  they,  to  whom  it  it  given, 

TlHE  next  violation  of  the  Seventh  Command,  which  I  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  examine  at  large  in  this  system,  is  Divorce. 

Were  I  delivering  a  formal  course  of  Ethical  Lectures ;  I  should 
feel  myself  obliged  to  extend  the  same  examination  to  Potuganw. 
As  a  practical  subject  in  this  Country,  it  demands,  indeed,  little 
consioeration.  But  from  its  inherent  importance,  and  its  extensive 
prevalence  in  the  world ;  and  still  more  from  the  fiaict,  that  it  has 
been  either  partially,  or  wl^oUy,  defended  by  some  grave  men ;  it 
deserves  to  become  a  subject  of  serious  consideration.  Thinking 
men  ought  on  such  a  subject  to  have  their  opinions  settled.  For 
these  reasons,  although  I  cannot  expiate,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  it  in  a  summary  manner,  i 

Polygamy  is  unlawful^  because  God  in  the  original  InstitvHonof 
Marriage  confines  it  to  the  tmion  of  one  man  with  one  woman.  lor 
this  causey  said  He,  who  created  them  male  andfemale^  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother^  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  thty 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Whom  God^  therefore j  hath  joined  together^ 
let  not  man  put  asunder.  God  hath  joined  two.  This  is  the  only 
Authority,  under  which  Marria^  lawfully  exists.  Polygamy  is, 
therefore,  a  violation  of  the  Institution  of  Uod. 

Polygamy  appears  to  be  directly  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  Law, 
Lev.  xviii.  18.  Thou  shall  not  take  a  wife  to  her  Sister^  to  vex  ker^ 
in  her  life  Hme  :  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Margin,  7%(m  shall  not  take  one 
wife  to  another.  The  words  "  a  wife  to  her  sister,"  Dr.  Edwards 
observes,  are  found  in  the  Hebrew,  if  I  remember  right,  eight 
times.  In  every  other  passage,  except  that  just  quoted,  they  refer 
to  manimate  objects :  such  as  the  wings  of  the  Cheruiimj  Tenons^ 
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Morlicesj  Sic.  They  seem  to  denote,  principally,  the  exact  like- 
ness of  one  thine  to  another ;  and  here  forbid,  as  the  margin  ex- 
presses  it,  the  taking  9f  ene  wife  to  another  in  her  life  time* 

Polygamy  is  forbidden  in  the  Prophecy  of  Malachi*  Hu  Lord 
hath  been  witness  between  thse  and  the  wife  of  thy  youik,  against 
whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously  :  yet  is  she  thy  companion,  and 
the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  And  did  not  he  make  one  ?  Ytt  had  he 
the  residue  of  the  Spirit.  And  wherefore  one  ?  That  he  might  seek 
a  godly  seed.     Mai.  ii.  14, 16. 

The  prophet,  in  this  passage,  although  speaking  of  aU  the  wives 
in  the  nation  of  Isnulyvet  mentions  the  word  in  the  singular  ntanber 
anfy.  Of  the  union  of  one  husband  with  one  wife  he  declares 
God  to  have  been  witness ;  and  thus  plainly  indicates,  that  this 
union  lawfully  extended  to  no  more.  In  the  second  verse  quoted, 
he  asks,  Did  He  not  make  one  ?  That  is,  one  wife,  when  he  had 
the  residue  of  tJie  Spirit,  and  could  with  the  same  ease  have  created 
many,  if  he  had  pleased.  And  wherefore  one  ?  To  this  question 
be  answers.  That  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed.  In  other  words,  he 
created  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  united  them,  and  them  onhr, 
in  the  Marriage  Institution ;  because  one  husband  and  one  wiie, 
thus  united,  would  by  relijnous  education,  and  example,  promote 

Sietv  in  their  offspring.  This  is  an  implicit,  but  clear  and  aecisive, 
ecfaration,  that  m  a  state  of  Polygamy,  pious  children  wmiUl 
very  rarely  be  found.  Polygamy,  therefore,  cannot  be  bwfiil ;  as 
being  hostile  to  the  design  of  God  in  this  Institution,  and  to  the 
highest  interest  of  mankind. 

Polygamy  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Text.  Here,  the  man, 
who  puis  away  his  wife,  and  marries  another,  is  declared  to  com- 
mit  adultery.  In  what  does  this  adultery  consist  ?  Certainly  not 
in  putting  away  the  former  wife.  A  man  may  obviously  leave  his 
Wife,  or  a  woman  her  husband,  and  yet  neither  of  them  be  at  aD 
guilty  of  this  sin.  The  adultery,  then,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the 
man  marries  a  second  wife,  while  the  first  is  living.  But  this  is  al- 
ways done  in  Polygamy.  Polygamy  is,  therefore,  a  continued 
state  of  Adultery. 

There  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Jnstihttion  of 
Marriage,  or  the  relation  which  it  creates,  is  spoken  of  in  the  form, 
either  of  doctrine,  or  precept,  which  gives  even  a  remote  hint  of  the 
lawfiJ  union  of  more  than  two  persons.  Husband  and  Wife  are 
the  terms,  invariably  used  in  every  case  of  this  nature. 

A  Bishop  and  a  Deacon,  in  an  age,  when  Polygamy  was  common, 
etre  expressly  required,  each,  to  be  a  husband  of  one  wife.  Yet  Mar- 
riage ts  declared  to  be  honourable  in  all.  If  Polygamy,  then,  were 
at  all  the  marriage  spoken  of,  or  the  Scriptural  Marriage;  it  woidd 
be  honourable,  and  therefore  becoming,  and  proper,  in  Bishops  and 
Deacons ;  and  no  reason  appears  for  this  restriction  on  them,  anj 
more  than  on  other  men. 
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T%e  mify  instance  of  Polygamy^  recorded  m  the  Scriptures^  duritig 
the  firtt  two  ihouaana  years  ofier  the  Institution  rf  Marriage^  ipat 
that  of  Lamech^  and  this  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  kin^ 
seiff  and  those  around  him,  as  sinfid*  J^iMh  and  his  three  sons,  had 
but  one  wife  each. 

Ml  the  instances  of  Polygamy  of  which  the  historu  is  given  m  the 
Scripturesy  to  any  extent,  were  sources  of  many  and  bitter  calamities, 
both  to  the  Parents  and  Children* 

Equally  hostile  to  this  practice  is  the  state  of  facts. 

The  numbers  of  the  sexes,  born,  and  living  to  adult  years,  in  all 
nations  and  ages,  have  been  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  indicaie  plainly  the 
wUlxf  the  Author  of  our  being,  that  one  man  and  one  woman,  onlju 
were  to  be  united  as  parties  in  Marriage*  This  equality  is,  indeeo, 
denied  by  Mr.  Bruce,  with  respect  to  Syria  and  Arabta ;  and  with 
no  small  appearance  of  beine  founded  on  evidence*  But  when  I 
remember,  that  it  is  a  contracuction  to  the  law  of  our  nature  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  other  places ;  that  the  feet  is  mentioned  by  no  an- 
cient or  modern  historian  ;  that  Mr.  Bruce,  so  fer  as  my  informftp- 
tion  extends,  is  the  only  traveller  who  has  mentioned  it ;  pardco* 
larly,  that  it  escaped  the  observations  of  Shaw,  Russel,  Maundrel^ 
and  especially  Nieburh  ;  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  this  respect* 
able  Writer  was  misled  in  his  apprehensions.  It  ought  to  be  adki* 
ed,  that  the  knowledge,  in  question,  must,  if,  attained  at  all,  be 
from  the  existing  state  of  Society  in  those  countries  attained  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  accompanied  with  not  a  little  uncertainty* 
This  story  is  also  expressly  contradicted  by  Lord  VaUntia,  wno 
has  lately  travelled  in  Arabia. 

Polygamy  is  unfriendly  to  population* 

When  the  World  was  to  he  replenished,  under  an  immediate 
command  of  God,  with  human  beings ;  a  single  pair  was  chosen  to 
be  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  design. 

When  the  same  design  was,  under  the  same  command,  to  1>e  ac- 
complished anew;  God  chose  the  three  sons  of  AoaA,  and  their 
three  wives,  as  the  proper  means  of  fulfilling  it. 

The  Turks  are  Polygamists.  They  possess  all  the  power,  al- 
most all  the  wealth,  and  therefore  almost  all  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, found  in  their  empire.  Yet  they  are  few  in  number,  com- 
pared with  the  Greeks  ;  who  marry  but  one  wife,  and  who,  subject- 
ed to  iron  bondage  under  the  despotism  of  these  hard  masters,  are 
continually  impoverished,  and  plundered  of  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence, by  their  rapacious  hands. 

Polygamy  degrades  from  their  proper  rank,  privileges,  and  en- 
m/ments,  to  an  almost  animal  level,  one  haXf  of  the  human  race. 
Tnis  enormous  injustice  no  consideration  can  excuse,  or  pd- 
Uate. 

Polygamy  has  regularly  introduced  domestic  broils  of  the  most 
bitter  kiTid,  terminating  m  the  most  fatal  manner,  and  involving  in 
their  deplorable  consequences  both  the  Parents  and  the  Children* 
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Of  this  truth  complete  proofs  are  found  in  the  few  historical  ac- 
counts, which  have  reached  us,  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  royal 
&inilies« 

These  considerations,  if  I  mistake  not,  amply  prove,  that  Pob/g- 
amy  is  unlawful^  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  Seventh  Commanai 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  subject  of  the  Text. 
This  I  shall  introduce  under  the  following  General  Observatioii,  as 
directly  expressing  the  principal  doctrine  in  the  Text ; 

TTiat  Divorces,  for  any  other  cause,  except  IncontiMncej  are  im- 
tamful. 

This  important  Scriptural  Truth  I  shall  endeavour  to  suppcvt 
by  arguments,  derived  both  firom  Scripture,  and  Reasonm 

Prom  the  Scriptures,  I  allege, 

L  TTuit  Marriage  is  a  Divine  Institution  ;  and  is,  therefore^  101- 
alterable  by  Man* 

That  Marriage  is  a  Divine  Institution  has,  I  apprehend,  been 
made  abundantly  evident  from  several  parts  of  this  passage,  exam* 
ined  in  the  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Marriage.  It  was  there 
proved,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  God  nas  really  joined  together  every 
lawfully  married  pair  among  the  children  of  Adam.  That  whit 
Ood  hath  thus  joined  by  his  Infinite  Authority,  man  cannot  lawfiiUy 
jpU  asunder,  needs  no  illustration.  God  has  made  the  loom  one. 
Man  cannot  make  them  twain  again,  unless  with  the  evident  per> 
mission  of  God. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  translation  exactly  ex{»esses 
die  meaning  of  the  original  m  this  part  of  the  text :  I^t  not  man 
put  asunder.  The  Greek  word  is  avBgunOis,  without  the  article  :  the 
most  absolute,  and  unlimited,  expression,  in  that  language,  to 
denote  man  universally^  withoyU  any  respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condi" 
turn.  The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  not,  that  the  husband,  as 
among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  others ;  nor  that  a  judicial  tribunal, 
as  among  ourselves ;  nor  that  a  legislature,  as  in  some  other 
Communities ;  may  not  sunder  this  union ;  but  that  Man,  in  no 
condition,  place,  or  time ;  Man,  possessed  of  no  authority  what- 
ever ;  may  sunder  this  union,  without  an  express  permission  from 
God. 

2.  I  allege  as  a  decisive  argument,  the  Guilt,  which  is  directly 
charged  by  Christ  ig!}on  all  the  parties  in  the  Divorce,  and  the  cim- 
sequent  Marriages. 

In  the  Text,  Christ  declares,  that  the  man,  who  divorces  his 
wife,  and  marries  another,  and  the  man,  who  marries  the  divorced 
wife,  are  both  guilty  of  adultery  in  this  transaction.  The  same 
crime,  in  Matth.  v.  32,  is  charged  upon  the  divorced  woman.  It 
will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  woman,  who  marries  the  divorced 
husband,  is  guilty  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Neither  of  these 
Marriages,  therefore,  can  possibly  take  place,  without  involving 
the  crime  of  adulterv  in  both  the  married  parties.  Consequently, 
a  Divorce,  except  for  Incontinence,  is  here  for  ever  barred.     A 
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I^vorce  professedly  sets  the  parties  free ;  so  that  they  may  law- 
fully marry  again.  But  it  is  plain  from  these  observations,  that 
they  cannot  be  thus  set  free,  and  can  never  lawfully  marry  again- 
Whatever  husbands,  judges,  or  le^slators,  may  think,  or  declare^ 
or  do ;  all  these  parties  will  by  their  subsequent  Marriages  become 
guilty  of  adultery.  Thus  Cmrist  has  pronounced ;  and  thus  He 
certainly  will  pronounce  at  the  final  day. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  this  decision  of  Christ  was  totally 
contrary  to  the  views,  entertained  by  his  Apostles.  This  they  direct- 
ly declare  in  the  following  words :  Iftht  case  of  the  man  be  so  with 
his  wife;  it  is  not  good  to  marry.  Christ,  however,  does  not  qual- 
ify, nor  soften,  the  decision  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  leaves  it 
exactly  where  he  had  left  it  before.  All  men,' he  replies,  cannot 
receive  this  saying;  save  thevy  to  whom  it  is  given  ;  and  again ;  fle, 
that  is  Me  to  receive  t<,  let  him  receive  it* 

3.  St.  Paul  has  determined  the  same  point  anew  ;  and  in  the  most 
explicit  manner  conceivMe. 

Unto  the  married  I  command;  yet  not  /,  but  the  Lord;  Let  not 
the  wife  depart :  -xagu/Sitwu^  be  separated ;  that  is,  by  a  divorce ; 
voluntarily  accomplished  by  herself;  from  her  husband ;  this  be- 
ing the  only  command,  which  could  be  addressed  to  the  wife  with 
any  meaning.  But  and  if  she  depart ;  Eov  ^  xoi  x^P^^  »  ^^  ^^^ 
if  she  be  separated;  that  is,  by  means  of  a  divorce,  accomplished 
by  him ;  let  her  remain  unmarried^  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband: 
and  let  not  the  husband  put  amay  his  wife  ;  xeu  ax^pi  ^^voiictt  |mi  ofiavou, 
and  I  also  command  the  husband  hot  to  put  away  his  wife.  This 
also  is  a  part  of  the  Command,  given  by  Christ  in  the  Text;  and 
is  quoted,  not  as  I  apprehend  fix>m  the  Text  itself,  which  it  is  very 
possible  St.  Patd,  at  this  time,  may  not  have  seen ;  but  from  that 
immediate  Revelation,  which  this  Apostle  received  of  the  Gospel 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ. 

We  have  here  the  decision  of  Christ  concerning  this  subject  re- 
cited, and  declared  to  be  his  decision  by  St.  Paw;  and  therefore 
know  the  manner  in  which  this  command  of  our  Saviour  was  un- 
derstood hj  an  inspired  commentator.  The  same  precept  is 
here  given  m  all  its  latitude.  A  Divorce,  on  both  sides,  is  sibso- 
lutely  prohibited ;  and,  in  case  of  a  Divorce,  the  injured  party, 
the  person  divorced,  is  forbidden  expressly,  and  aosolutely,  to 
marry  again. 

The  Apostle  then  goes  on^Buiio  the  rest:  that  is,  to  those  whose 
cases  were  not  contemplated  by  the  conunand  of  Christ,  because 
diey  had  not  existed,  when  that  command  was  given  ;  But  to  the 
rest  I  command,  tiot  the  Lord.  If  any  Brother,  mat  is,  a  Christian, 
hath  a  wife,  who  is  an  infidel,  ctnd  she  be  well  pleased  to  dwell  with 
him;  let  him  not  put  her  away :  and,  tf  any  woman,  that  is,  anv 
Christian  woman,  nath  an  husband,  who  is  an  n^del,  and  he  be  wJl 
pleased  to  dwell  with  her;  let  her  not  put  him  amay  * 
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The  case  here  meotioned  by  the  Apostle  was  a  new  one.  While 
Christ  was  on  earth,  there  were  no  Christians,  who  had  infidel, 
that  is  heathen,  husbands,  or  wives.  For  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  persons,  thus  situated,  Christ  had,  therefore,  made  no  di- 
rect, explicit  provision.  Doubts  concerning  the  proper  conduct 
of  such  persons,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  married  state,  ap- 
pear, evidently,  to  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  CorinilL  The 
great  evil,  felt  by  these  Christians,  concerning  which  they  cleariy 
appear  to  me  to  have  written  to  St.  Paul  for  nis  directions,  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  these  two  things :  the  dijfficuiticsj  to  nAicA  lAcy 
were  subjected  by  their  infidel  husbands  and  wives^  with  respect  to 
their  attendance  on  the  Ordinances  <^ the  Gospel;  dtndtheirjearsy 
lest  their  children^  having  one  infidel  parent^  shauld,  on  account 
9f  this  fact,  be  excluded  from  the  Christian  Church,  astd  denied 
me  Ordinance  of  Baptism.  The  latter  of  these  evils  the  ApostJr 
removes,  together  with  the  apprehensions  of  it,  in  the  following 
verse.  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing 
wife ;  and  the  unbelieving  wife  by  the  husband :  else  »ere  uour 
children  unclean  ;  but  now  are  they  holy.  That  is,  the  unbc£ev- 
iuj;  party  in  the  marriage-state  is,  by  means  of  this  connexion 
with  the  believing  party,  sanctified,  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  chil- 
dren are  not  put  out  of  the  covenant,  but  may  be  offered  up  to 
God  in  Baptism. 

The  former  of  these  difficulties  the  Aposde  obviates  in  the 
verse,  next  succeeding.  But  if  the  unbdieving  depart ;  lei  him 
depart.  £i  ^  mnang  Xf^p^sreuy  x^pi^^*  ^^  ^^  infidel  separate 
himself,  let  him  separate  himself.  ^  brother,  or  a  sister,  is  not  in 
bondage  in  such  things.  But  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.  The 
Aposue,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  had  no  control  over  the  Heathen. 
He  says  therefore,  ^  the  Infidel  separate  himself;  let  him  separate 
himsetf.  This  is  a  case,  over  which  I  have  no  control ;  in  which 
vou  can  obtain  no  relief;  and  to  which  you  are,  therefore, 
bound  to  submit  with  patience  and  resignation.  But  a  Brother, 
or  Sister,  is  under  no  obUgation  to  follow  the  Infidel  Party  ;  what- 
ever mav  be  thought  concerning  the  extent  of  the  marriage-vow ; 
nor  to  forsake  the  Worship  of  God,  or  its  Ordinances;  nor  to 
consent,  that  his  or  her  children  should  be  withdrawn  firom  the 

Srivileges  of  religion.  Such  a  case  involves  the  deepest  bon- 
age ;  and  to  this  Dondage  no  Christian  brother,  or  sister,  is  sub- 
jected. The  Verb,  here  rendered  is  in  bondage,  is  jfi&Xciirai ;  lit- 
erally rendered  hath  been  reduced  to  the  deepest  servitude.  The 
servitude,  intended  by  the  Apostle,  is,  in  my  apprehension,  un- 
questionably the  submission  of  a  Christian  to  an  infidel  husband, 
or  wife,  so  hostile  to  the  Christian  Religion,  as  to  refuse  to  conlinue 
m  the  marriage  releUion,  andperform  the  duties  involved  in  t(,  tm- 
less  the  Christian  partner  will  consesU  to  give  ud  the  privilege  if 
the  Gospel.    This  would,  indeed,  be  a  deploraole  bondage ;  and 
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desennng  of  being  expressed  by  the  strong  term,  which  St.  Paul 
has  selected. 

Several  very  respectable  Commentators,  and  among  them  Pooh^ 
Doddridge^  and  Macknight^  have,  |  am  aware,  supposed  this  bon- 
dage to  consist  in  the  obligation,  under  which  the  Christian  party 
might  be  imagined  to  lie,  to  continue  still  unmarried,  i  acknowf* 
edge  myself  surprised  at  this  explanation,  and  at  the  reasons,  by 
which  it  is  professedly  supported.  Dr.  Macknightj  after  alleging 
that  this  is  the  Apostle^s  meaning,  declares,  that  his  decision  is 
Just ;  because  there  is  no  reason^  why  the  innocent  party ^  through 
the  fault  of  the  gvUty  party ^  should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
committing  adultery. 

.  Poole  says,  ^^  Such  a  person  hath  broken  the  bond  of  marriage  ^ 
and  Christians  are  not  under  bondage^  by  the  laws  of  Gody  to  £eep 
themselves  unmarriedy  on  account  of  the  perverseness  of  such  par* 
ties  to  the  marriage  coventmt.^^ 

To  this  opinion,  and  these  reasons,  I  answer,  that  Christ  has  ex^ 
pressly  forbidden  the  divorced  wife,  however  innocent,  to  marry 
again  ;  and  has  declared,  that  if  she  does  marry y  she  will  be  an 
adtdteress.  Certainly,  the  divorced  wife  may  be,  and  often  is,  as 
Innocent,  as  the  deserted  wife  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  as 
probably  innocent.  With  equal  justice,  then,  may  it  be  said  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deserted  wife,  that  there  is  no  rear 
son,  why  the  innocent  party,  through  the  foult  of  the  guilty  party^ 
should  be  exposed  to  commit  adultery. 

Aeain.  The  divorced  wife  is  more  injured  than  the  deserted  wife^ 
She  IS  not  only  deprived  of  all  the  privileges,  and  blessines,  (ost 
by  the  deserted  wife,  but  of  many  more.  She  is  forced  uj  vio- 
lence from  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  home.  She  is 
turned  out  with  disgrace  ;  as  a  woman,  with  whom  her  husband 
could  not  continue  to  live ;  and  usually  with  little  provision,  made 
for  her  subsistence.  The  wife,  who  is  deserted,  is  on  the  contra- 
ry, almost  always  left  in  the  possession  of  her  house,  her  childrep, 
her  character,  and  tolerable  means  of  subsistence  for  herself  and 
her  family.  She  may  be,  and  most  usually  is,  deserted  for  rea- 
sons, involving  no  disgrace  to  her.  Her  husband  may  have  con- 
tracted an  unwarrantaole  attachment  for  another  object ;  indulged 
a  spirit  of  roving,  and  adventure  ;  disgraced  himself  by  his  pre- 
vious conduct;  or  fled  from  some  exposure  to  punishment  for 
some  crime,  or  from  creditors,  whom  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  pay* 
Accordingly,  deserted  wives  are  probably  as  generally  persons  of 
good  reputation,  as  others  of  their  sex.  On  all  these  accounts, 
me  case  of  the  divorced  wife  is  incomparably  harder,  than  that  of 
the  deserted  wife.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  Christ  has  rescued 
the  deserted  wife  from  this  deepest  bondage ;  as  these  writers  un- 
derstand it ;  and  have  left  the  aivorced  wife,  amid  so  many  more, 
and  severer,  hardships,  yet  equally  mnocent,  to  suffer  the  whole 
extent  of  this  thraldpnr? 
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Mr.  Po6h  says,  (he  deserter  hath  broken  the  bond  of  Marriage^ 
and  thus  released  the  deserted  party  from  the  laws  of  God  con* 
ecming  it ;  so  far  as  they  require  abstinence  from  Marriage. 

I  answer:  The  Divorcer  has  bi*oken  this  bond  still  more  vio* 
If  ntly ;  and  made  the  infraction  more  complete.  Of  course,  he 
has,  according  to  this  scheme,  in  a  higher  degree  made  it  lawful 
for  the  divorced  wife  to  many  again.  This  reasoning,  therefore, 
equally  with  that  of  Dr.  Macknightj  makes  the  decision  of  Christ 
both  unwise,  and  unjust* 

Besides,  this  scheme  renders  the  precept  concerning  Divorce 
entirely  fruitless.  The  man,  who  wishes  to  divorce  his  wife,  is 
by  this  scheme  entirely  released  from  all  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, and  generally  also  from  the  scandal,  usually  attendant  up- 
on this  iniquitous  proceeding.  He  cannot,  indeed,  free  himself 
from  the  sin  of  deserting  his  wife,  and  all  those  sins  which  are 
involved  in  it.  But  he  may  give  his  wife  the  opportunity  of  mar- 
rying, innocently,  another  husband.  When  this  is  done ;  he  Um« 
self  mav,  for  aught  that  appears,  marry  innocently  another  wife. 
Thus,  oy  undergoing  an  absence  of  tnree  years,  the  time  fure 
limited  for  this  ooject,  he  may  without  any  peculiar  scandal,  and 
without  the  sin  oi  adultery,  accomplish  the  very  object,  aimed 
at  in  cases  of  this  nature  oy  licentious  men :  viz.  a  second  mar- 
riage. 

Stt  Paul  in  the  mean  time,  has  in  this  very  chapter  determined 
the  point  in  question  against  these  Commentators.  Unto  the  mar-- 
ried  I  command^  yet  not  /,  btU  the  Lord;  Let  not  the  wife  be  sepa- 
rutedfiom  her  husband.  But^  even  if  she  be  separated^  let  her  re- 
mom  unfnarried^  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband.  The  word,  here 
translated  separated^  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  the  15th  verse; 
the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  Is  it  credible,  that  an  inspired  man 
should  at  all,  or  that  any  man  of  sober  sense  should  within  the 
compass  of  five  sentences,  give  two  contradictory  precepts  con- 
cerning any  subject 5  especially  a  subject  of  this  importance? 
Peculiarly  it  is  incredible,  that  St.  Paul^  immediately  after  reciting 
a  solemn  command  of  Christ,  and  declaring  it  to  be  Aw,  should 
subjoin  a  contradictory  command. 

Tome  it  appears  equally  incredible,  that  an  Apostle  should  de- 
signate the  situation,  in  which  Christ  had  placed  an  innocently 
divorced  woman,  innocently  I  mean,  on  her  part,  by  tlie  word 
^c^sX^rai ;  and  thus  style  it  the  deepest  bondage.  It  is,  I  think,  im- 
possible, that  the  spirit  of  God  should  call  any  state  produced  by 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  by  the  name  of  bondage ; 
and  still  more  evidently  impossible,  that  he  should  denote  it  by 
a  name,  expressing  the  most  suffering  and  disgraceful  bondage* 
How  can  such  an  appellation  consist  with  that  pbraseolo^,  in 
which  the  whole  situation  of  Christians  is  by  the  same  Spirit 
styled  the  glorious  liberttf  of  the  Sons  of  God  ?  If  the  deserted 
wife  is  brought  under  this  bondage,  by  being  denied  the  liberty 
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of  marryiDe  again  ;  the  divorced  wife  is,  by  the  same  denial, 
brought  under  this  bondage  in  a  still  more  distreasing  degi«e* 
Yet  to  this  situation  she  is  reduced  by  the  express  command  of 
Christ. 

Finally.     Sl  Paul  himself  has  clearly  shown,  that  this  was  not 
his  meanmg,  by  the  words  immediately  following  the  passage  in 

Suestion.     But  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.     For  now  knomest  thou^ 
)  TDife^  whether  thou  shall  save  thy  husband?    Or  how  knowest  ihou^ 

0  man^  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  ?  Surely  the  second  mar- 
riage, contended  for,  cannot  ordinarily  be  the  means  of  tht  ftact 
here  mentioned :  that  is,  peace  or  concord  between  the  divorced 
pair.  Much  more  is  it  improbable,  that  a  husband,  or  a  wife, 
should  hy  means  of  second  marriages  become  instruments  of  salvar 
tion  to  each  other.  This  desirable  event  may  be  fairly  hoped  for, 
if  they  continue  unmarried,  from  their  future  reconciliation  to  eacfi 
other ;  but  cannot  be  even  remotely  hoped  for  from  their  divorce, 
and  their  consequent  final  separation. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  case  of  the  deserted  wife  is  a  hard  one : 

1  acknowledge  it.  The  sins,  both  of  ourselves  and  others,  create 
none  but  hard  cases.  That  of  the  divorced  wife  is  still  harder. 
The  reason,  why  this  law  is  established,  is  undoubtedly  found  in 
the  immense  inyaortance  of  the  Marriage  Institution.  It  is  incom- 
parably better,  that  individuals  should  suffer,  than  that  an  Institu- 
tion, which  is  the  basis  of  all  human  good,  should  be  shaken,  or 
endangered. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  on  this  abused  passage,  because  it  is 
the  strong  hold  of  those,  with  whom  I  am  contending.  If  they 
cannot  find  support  for  their  opinions  here  ;  they  can  find  it  no 
where.  That  tney  cannot  find  it  here  has,  1  trust,  been  shown  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt. 

What  the  Scriptures  teach  us  concerning  the  subject  of  divorce, 
is  abundantly  established  by  Reason*  This  1  shall  atl^npt  to  evince 
in  the  following  Observations. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  Advocates  for  this  system,  that  the 
Scriptures  do  indeed  forbid  a  divorce  for  any  other  redsan^  beside  hi^ 
continenccj  or  something  equivalent.  The  things,  which  they  con- 
sider as  equivalent,  are  Obstinate  Desertion,  Oross  Personal  Ahust^ 
Incompatibility  of  Temper,  Confirmed  Madness,  &c.  I  do  not  in- 
tend, that  they  are  all  agreed  with  respect  to  this  class  of  things ; 
but  that  some  oc  other  of  these  they  actually  propose  as  reasoas 
for  divorce  equivalent  to  Incontinence. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  observe, 

1  •   That  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  an  Equivalent  in  this  case. 

No  crime,  no  injury,  afiects  the  happiness  of  wedlock,  or  woundi 
so  deeply  every  domestic  interest.  None  so  entirely  terminates 
every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope,  as  the  crime,  mentioned  by  our 
Saviour.  As  this  is  suflSciendy  evident  from  the  preceding  dis- 
course ',  it  would  be  useless  to  spend  time  in  considering  it  aqy 
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fkrther.  T  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  Incontinence  not 
only  destroys  connubial  happiness,  and  hopes*,  but  annihilates,  so 
^r.tis  it  extends,  the  very  Institution,  from  which  they  spring. 

2.  fVhat  is  at  least  equally  important^  the  Scriptures  have  no 
where  merUioned  any  thing  as  an  e^valent. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  without  a  question,  that,  if  the  Di- 
Tine  Lawgiver  had  intended,  that  any  thing  should  be  considered, 
in  the  case  in  hand,  as  an  equivalent  to  Incontinence,  He  certainly, 
would  have  expressly  mentioned  it.  Certainly,  He  must,  at  least, 
be  supposed  to  have  hinted  it,  or  alluded  to  it,  in  some  jnanner  or 
other.  But  this  He  has  not  done.  Unanswerably,  then,  it  was 
no  part  of  his  intentions.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  such 
by  us.  We  are  here,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  bound  absohitely 
to  see,  that  we  add  not  to  his  words^  lest  he  reprove  usy  and  we  be 
found  liars.  I  know  of  no  pretence,  that  there  is  any  thine  of 
this'nature  found  in  the  Scriptures,  except  the  desertion,  mention- 
ed in  the  passage,  which  has  been  so  long  the  theme  of  ^Uscussion: 
and  this,  it  is  believed,  has  been  clearly  shown  to  have  not  even 
the  remotest  reference  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 
But, 

3.  It  is  urgedj  that  the  evils j  involved  in  the  things j  here 
eu  equivalents^  are  intolerable ;  and  demand  relief  from 
risprudence. 

To  this  I  answer, 

In  the  first  place,  TTiaty  although  these  evils  were  much  greater 
than  they  are  in  fact  ;  and  I  acknowledged  them  to  be  very  great: 
yet,  if  Uod  has  not  thought  vroper  to  allow  ta,  and  still  more  if  Hi 
MS  forbidden  U5,  to  escape  from  them  in  the  manner  proposed^  tkq 
must  be  alleged  in  vain  as  arguments  for  Divorce. 

The  Government  of  his  creatures  belongs  only  to  God :  and 
nothing  but  impiety  can  induce  us  to  interfere  with  either  the 
modes,  or  the  principles,  of  his  administration.  If  He  has  permit* 
ted  Divorce  on  either  of  these  grounds ;  it  is  lawful.  If  He  has 
not ;  however  numerous,  or  great,  may  be  the  evils  which  we  suf- 
fer, they  will  not  contribute  at  all  towards  rendering  it  lawful. 

•Secondly.  Ml  these  evils  may  be  relieved  more  perfectly^  than  by 
Divorce  ;  and  as  perfectly  j  as  human  Governments  can  rdieve  them, 
by  the  Separation  a  mensa  et  thoro. 

In  this  process,  the  parties,  though  not  released  from  the  bonds 
of  Marriage,  are  separated  firom  each  other  so  for,  that  the  inno- 
cent party  is  no  longer  bound  to  live  with  the  guilty.  The  com- 
mon property  is  so  disposed  of,  also,  as  to  furnish  provision  for  the 
wants  of  both.  The  Children,  at  the  same  time,  are  distributed 
by  public  justice  in  the  best  manner,  which  the  case  will  admit. 
Here,  all  the  means  are  furnished,  which  can  be  furnished,  for  the 
relief,  and  future  safety,  of  the  agmeved  party ;  and  incompara- 
bly better  means  than  any,  which  Divorce  can  offer. 
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Thirdly.  Divorce^  instead  of  remedtfing^  enlumces  the$i  evils  &e- 
tfond  comprehension* 

A  Law^  permitting  Divorces^  except  where  personal  worth  dnd 
wisdom  prevent^  produces  an  immediate  separation  of  interests  among 
M  the  married  persons  in  a  community.  With  a  complete  convic- 
tion of  their  liability  to  Divorce,  for  the  causes  allegea,  every  mar- 
ried pair  begin  their  connexion.  For  this  event,  then,  conmion 
pnuMnce  requires  them  to  make  such  provision,  as  may  be  in  their 
power.  The  wife,  the  feebler  and  more  dependent  party,  strong- 
ly realizing,  from  the  beginnings  her  danger  of  being  left  to  preca- 
rious means  of  subsistence,  at  a  time  always  uncertain,  and  there- 
fore always  felt  to  be  near,  will  be  driven  by  common  prudence, 
and  powerful  necessity,  to  lay  up  something  in  store  against  the 
evil  day.  The  husband,  aware  of  this  state  of  things  from  the 
beginning,  will  be  irresistibly  led  to  oppose  it  in  every  part  of  its 
progress.  This  he  will  do  by  placing  his  property,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  in  his  power,  beyond  the  reach  of  nis  wife ;  and  by  con- 
tending strenuously  for  the  preservation  of  the  remainder. 

A  separation  of  interests  is^  in  all  Intelligent  beings^  necessariltf  a 
separation  of  affections.  Heaven  itself  would  cease  to  be  a  world 
of  love,  were  its  inhabitants  no  longer  to  feel  a  common  interest. 
Oneness  of  interests  makes  their  oneness  of  mind,  life,  and  la- 
bours. Separate  the  interests  of  a  married  pair ;  and  you  sepa- 
rate, at  once,  all  their  affections.  Show  them  the  probability,  or 
even  the  possibility,  of  a  future  Divorce ;  and  you  show  them  its 
certainty.  From  this  moment  a  separation  of  interests  is  begun* 
From  this  period,  however  affectionate  they  may  originally  nave 
been,  their  affection  will  cease.  The  consciousness,  uat  their  in- 
terests are  opposed,  will  immediately  beget  coldness,  alienation, 
jealousy,  and  in  the  end,  riveted  hatred. 

Between  persons,  living  together,  causes  of  dispute  can  never 
fail  frequently  to  arise.  Among  persons,  whose  interest9  general* 
ly  harmonize,  and  who  are  governed  by  principle  and  mooeratioq, 
such  causes  produce  little  elect.  But  between  persons  in  the  situ^ 
ation,  which  I  have  described,  they  never  £aiil  to  operate  with  their 
fullest  efficacy.  Their  minds  are  ready  to  take  nre  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  to  construe  in  the  worst  manner  every  real,  or  suppos- 
ed, provocation ;  every  seeming  neglect ;  every  slight  word ; 
every  unpleasant  look.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  almost  every 
thing,  that  is  done,  or  left  undone.  A  spark  will  kindle  such  com- 
bustible materials  into  a  flame. 

Among  persons,  thus  circumstanced,  dispositions,  naturally 
kind,  soon  oecome  unkind :  tempers,  before  sufficiently  compati- 
ble, soon  become  utterly  incompatible.  Where  offices  of  kinoness 
would  have  naturally  multiplied,  and  flourished,  jars  are  multipli- 
ed; bitterness  flourishes;  disputes  are  generated ;  personal  vio- 
lence follows ;  and,  not  unnaturally,  murder  itself.  Thus  the  very 
evils,  which  Divorce  professes  to  relieve,  it  only  creates  $  and 
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creates  them  in  minions  of  instances,  where  it  designs  to  refiete 
them  in  one.     Thus  plain  is  it,  to  use  the  language  of  Drydcn,  that 

"  God  never  made  hit  work  for  man  to  mend." 

Were  a  Divorce  imposnbU ;  t?u  mtereits  of  every  fnarriedpair 
would  be  oruj  through  life.  This  fact  would  so  far  unite  their  af- 
fections, as  to  prevent  a  great  part  of  the  debates,  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking ;  and  in  most  cases  to  tcrmipate  the  rest  withoot 
any  serious  difficulty.  Persons,  who  know  that  their  contentioos 
are  hopeless,  and  that,  however  desirable  their  separation  might 
seem,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  it,  will,  almost  always,  so  far  mSke 
the  best  of  their  circumstances,  as  to  sit  down  in  a  tolerable  slate 
of  content.  The  absolute  union  of  their  interests  cannot  foil  to 
recur,  unceasingly,  to  their  minds ;  nor  to  operate  on  them  with 
powerful  efficacy.  Their  affection,  though  occasionally  intermit- 
ted, will  return  with  its  former  strength.  The  necessity,  which 
each  feels  of  the  other^s  good  offices,  will  daily  be  realised.  The 
superior  happiness  of  former  harmony  will  be  remembered*  Their 
children  also,  for  whom  their  cares  have  been  so  often  Idndly 
mingled,  will  plead  in  the  most  interesting  manner  for  the  contiou* 
ance  of  their  mutual  good  will.  Thus  life,  although  not  widioot 
its  alternations  of  disquiet,  will,  in  the  main,  go  on  pleaaantty, 
where,  in  millions  of  instances,  the  knowledge,  that  Divorce  was 
attainable,  would  have  produced  discord,  hatred,  separation  and 
ruin. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  observer  of  human  nature,  that  a 
prominent  part  of  this  nature  is  the  love  of  novelty  and  variety,  m 
>all  its  pursuits.  In  no  case  is  this  propensity  more  predominant, 
than  in  the  case  in  hand.  Polygamists  have  endeavoured  to  satis- 
fy this  propensity  by  replenishing  their  harams  with  a  multitude  of 
wives.  Profligates  have  attempted  to  compass  the  same  object  by 
a  promiscuous  concubinage.  The  endcavoui*s  of  both,  however, 
have  been  equally  fruitless.  David  by  this  disposition  was  seduc- 
ed to  adultery.  Solomon,  in  the  multiplication  of  wives  and  con- 
cubines, has  shown,  that  it  knows  no  limits ;  and  that  its  effects 
are  nothing  but  corruption  and  ruin.  By  Divorce,  this  disposition 
is  let  loose ;  and  the  spirit  of  licentiousness  has  the  sign  given  to 
roam,  and  ravage,  without  control.  The  family,  which  all  the 
causes  of  wretchedness,  already  mentioned,  would  not  have  made 
unhappy,  will  be  ruined  by  this  cause  :  a  cause  sufficiently  power- 
ful,  and  sufficiently  malignant,  to  ruin  a  world. 

To  the  Children,  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  regular  source  ofabsO' 
lute  destruction*  During  the  contentions  of  the  Parents,  which 
will  usually  be  generatea  by  the  mere  attainablcness  of  a  Divorce, 
and  which  become  ultimately  the  occasion  of  granting  it,  the  ckil' 
dren  will  either  be  forgotten,  or  forced  to  take  sides  with  the  parents. 
In  both  cases,  their  whole  education  to  useful  purposes  will  be  neg- 
lected.    Particularly,  they  will  never  be  trained  up  in  the  nurture 
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and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Jarring  parents ;  and  there  will  be 
millions  of  such  parents  wherever  Divorce  prevails,  to  one  where 
it  does  not ;  can  never  teach  their  children  religion,  either  by  pre* 
cept,  or  example.  Amid  their  own  irreligious  contentions,  the 
brce  would  be  too  gross  for  impudence  itself  to  act,  and  toa 
ridiculous  to  be  received  seriously  even  by  children.  They  would 
be  left,  therefore,  to  grow  up  Atheists,  or  JSihilists,  without  religion^ 
without  a  God,  without  a  hope. 

In  the  former  coie^  all  their  other  interests;  their  support,  their 
comfort,  their  preparation  for  business,  and  their  hopes  of  future 
usefulness,  reputation,  and  enjoyment ;  would  be  neglected.  Pa- 
rents, whose  minds  were  in  a  continual  state  of  irritation,  and  hos- 
tility, could  never  unite  in  any  thing  of  this  nature :  and  nothing 
of  this  nature,  in  which  they  did  not  unite,  would  ever  be  done  to 
any  purpose. 

In  the  latter  co^e,  the  children  would  be  taught  to  ioin  one  Parent 
in  contending  against  the  other.  Here,  they  would  be  taught,  some 
to  dishonour  their  father,  and  some  to  dishonour  their  mother  z  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Moral  Law ;  and  taught  by  those,  whom 
God  had  appdnted  to  teach  them  this  law.  Filial  impiety  is  the 
most  unnatural  and  monstrous  wickedness,  of  which  cnildren  are 
ordinarily  guilty.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  should 
conduct  them  to  every  other  wickedness ;  that  it  should  end 
in  impiety  to  God,  or  injustice  to  mankind.  The  children, 
here,  are  directly  taught  by  one  parent  to  hate  and  despise  the 
other.  Their  contentions  and  calumnies,  their  mutual  scorn  and 
hatred,  will  force  the  children  to  despise  both.  Children,  who 
re^rd  their  parents  with  habitual  direspcct,  will  soon  respect 
neither  man,  nor  God.  Devoid  of  principle,  destitute  of  every 
good  habit,  trained  up  to  insubordination  and  rebellion,  and  wit- 
nesses, from  their  infancy,  of  discord  only,  mi^lignity,  abuse,  and 
slander ;  they  arc  prepared  to  be  mere  villains,  nuisances,  and 
pests,  in  the  world. 

I  have  all  along  supposed  the  parents  to  continue  together,  until 
die  children  have  grown  up  to  some  degree  of  maturity  and  reflec- 
tion. This,  however,  would  by  no  means  be  the  common  case ; 
and  would  exist  less  and  less  frequently,  as  Divorces  multiplied. 
The  conseauences  of  an  earlier  separation,  such  as  would  gener- 
ally take  place,  would  be  still  more  dreadful.  Such  of  the  chil* 
dren,  as  followed  the  mother,  however  affectionate  might  be  her 
disposition,  would  share  in  all  the  calamities,  necessarily  springing 
from  her  unprotected,  suffering  condition.  Women  are  constitu- 
tionally unfitted  to  encounter  the  rude,  toilsome,  and  discouraging 
acenes,  every  where  presented  by  this  unkind,  untoward  world,  and 
allotted  by  the  Creator  only  to  the  robust  hardihood  of  man.  A 
divorced  female  is  almost  necessarily  an  outcast.  Her  childreilt 
who  follow  her  fortunes,  must  be  outcasts  also.  Defenceless  her- 
self, she  cannot  defend  them.     Unable  to  support  herself,  she  will ; 
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be  still  more  unable  to  support  them.  Even  the  spirit  of  moder- 
ation will  regard  her  as  unworthy  and  dismced*  The  commoB 
feelings  of  ue  world  will  mark  her  as  tne  mere  butt  of  scorn 
and  infamy.  Why  was  she  divorced  ?  ^^  Because  she  was  unfit 
to  sustain  the  character  of  a  wife,"  will  be  the  answer,  everjr 
where  hissed  out  by  the  tongue  of  contempt.  In  all  this  con- 
tempt, and  in  ail  the  evils,  which  this  wolfish  spirit  draws  in  its 
train,  the  children  will  necessarily  share ;  and  will  be  regaided, 
Kke  the  spurious  ofispring  of  beggars,  bom  under  a  hedge,  and 
buried  in  a  ditch. 

Such  of  them,  as  survived  their  multiplied  sufferings ;  and  these 
would  be  comparatively  few ;  would  be  solitary,  deserted  beinn ; 
without  a  home  ;  without  a  father;  without  education;  without  m* 
dustry  ;  without  employment ;  without  comforts ;  and  without 
hopes ;  residing  no  where,  and  related  to  nobody.  like  the  wild 
men,  said  to  be  found  at  times  in  the  Forests  of  Germamf  and  Po- 
landj  and  supposed  to  be  nursed  by  bears,  they  would  sustain  the 
character  of  mere  animals.  At  war  with  every  thing,  and  by 
every  thing  warred  upon ;  when  out  of  sight,  forgotten  ;  and  whoi 
seen,  regarded  only  with  horror ;  thev  would  live  without  a  fiiend; 
IKrithout  a  name  ;  nay,  sunk  beneath  the  cattle  wandering  in  die 
same  deserts,  without  a  mark,  to  denote  to  whom  they  beumged. 
Thus  they  would  {)rowl  through  life ;  and  putrefy  on  the  spot, 
where  they  were  seized  by  deaui. 

Jfor  w(mld  the  children,  who  followed  the  father j  inmost  instanees, 
he  at  all  more  comfortable.  The  cold-hearted  cruelty  of  st^ 
mothers  is  proverbial.  Palpable  injustice  has,  I  doubt  not,  been 
extensively  done  by  the  unkind  opmions  of  the  public  to  persons 
of  this  denomination.  I  have  myself  known  multitudes  of  persons 
fill  this  station  with  great  integrity,  tenderness,  and  excellence. 
Yet  even  in  this  enlightened,  refined,  and  Christianized  country,  I 
believe  there  are  few  mothers,  who  leave  the  world  while  their 
families  are  young,  without  very  serious  anxieties  concerning  the 
treatment,  which  their  children  will  receive  firom  their  fiiture  step- 
mothers. This,  and  every  thing  else,  dreaded  or  complained  ofi 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  persons  in  question,  exists  in  the  midst 
of  a  community,  made  up  of  Parents,  married  according  to  the 
Laws  of  God.  Their  families,  also,  live  in  the  midst  of  civilization, 
gentleness  of  manners,  and  the  mild  influence  of  Religion  ;  where 
tne  whole  tide  of  things  flows  favourably  to  humanity,  justice,  kind- 
ness, and  all  the  interests  of  the  unprotected. 

Far  different  would  be  the  situation  of  children,  under  tlus  su- 
perintendence, in  regions  where  divorce  prevails.  The  Father, 
naving  released  himself  from  one  wife,  and  married  another,  would 
soon  forsake  the  second  for  a  third  ;  this  for  a  fourth  ;  this  for  a 
fifth;  and  thus  onward,  without  any  known  limit.  A  French  soldier 
lately  declared  before  a  judicial  tnbunal  in  Paris  that  he  had  mar- 
ried eleven  wives,  in  eleven  years ;  and  boasted  of  this  fiict  aa 
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honourable  and  meritorious.  The  scandal  would  soon  vanish; 
and  mere  convenience,  whim,  or  passion,  control  the  conduct. 
What,  then,  would  become  of  those  children  of  the  first  wife,  who 
fell  under  the  management  of  such  a  succession  of  stepmothers ; 
absolute  strangers  to  their  family,  their  interests,  and  even  then* 
legitimacy:  their  mothers,  only  for  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  day: 
mothers,  before  whom  they  would  only  pass  in  review,  rather  than 
with  whom  they  would  live :  mothers,  clistracted  in  their  affections^ 
if  they  had  any ;  certainly  in  their  thoughts,  cares,  and  labours^ 
distributed  to  so  many  children  of  so  many  sorts,  having  so  many 
interests,  and  distracted,  themselves,  by  so  many  coifteations  ? 
Who  does  not  see  with  a  glance,  that,  even  where  humanity  and 
principle  reigned,  these  friendless  beings  would  soon  be  neglected 
oy  the  stepmother  in  favour  of  her  own  offspring  ?  What  must 
be  their  fate,  where  lewdness  had  succeeded  to  principle,  and  hu- 
manity had  already  been  frozen  out  of  the  heart  ?  Soon,  very 
soon,  must  they  become  mere  and  miserable  outcasts ;  like  those, 
who  wandered  away  from  their  father's  house  with  their  divorced 
mother. 

Divorces,  once  authorized,  would  soon  become  numerous,  and 
in  most  countries  would,  in  a  moderate  period  of  time,  control  the 
whole  state  of  society.  Even  ib  this  State,  where  the  tide  of  inan- 
ners  and  morals  is  entirely  against  them,  and  where,  for  some* 
what  more  than  a  century,  they  have  blackened  the  public 
character  with  a  strange,  and  solitaiy,  but  dreadful,  spot,  they 
were,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  rare.  The  deformity  of  the  object 
was  so  great,  the  prevalence  of  vital  Religion  was  so  general, 
and  the  power  of  Cfonscience  and  of  public  opinion  so  efficacious, 
that  few,  very  few  comparatively,  had  sufficient  hardihood  to 
apply.  The  Law,  also,  allowed  of  less  latitude  to  applications. 
At  the  present  time,  the  progress  of  this  evil  is  alarming  and  ter- 
rible. In  this  town,*  within  five  years,  more  than  fifty  divorces 
have  been  granted:  at  an  average  calculation,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred in  the  whole  State  during  this  period :  that  is,  one,  out  of 
every  hundred  married  pairs.  What  a  flaming  proof  is,  here,  of 
the  baleful  influence  of  this  corruption  on  a  people,  otherwise  re- 
markably distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  morals,  and  religion! 
Happily,  a  strenuous  opposition  is  begun  to  this  anti-scriptural  law, 
whicn  It  may  be  fairly  hoped,  will  soon  terminate  in  its  final  re- 
vocation. 

In  Franctj  within  three  months  after  the  Law,  permitting  Di- 
vorces, was  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly,  there  were,  in  the 
City  of  Paris  almost  as  many  Divorces  registered,  as  Marriages. 
In  the  whole  Kingdom,  there  were,  as  reported  by  the  Abbe  Sre- 
gaire.  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly  on  that 
subject,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Divorces  registered  witiun 
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about  a  year  aod  an  half.   ''Thb  Law,^^  added  the  Abbe,  «  wiD 
soon  rain  the  whole  natioiu^ 

From  these  £icts,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is 
clearly  erident,  that  the  progress  of  Divoice,  though  difierent  in 
cBCerent  coontnesi  will,  in  all,  be  dreadful  beyond  conoepcioo. 
WMun  a  moderate  period,  the  whcde  community  will  be  thrown, 
by  bws  made  in  open  oppotttioii  to  the  Laws  of  God,  into  a  gene* 
tal  prostitution*  No  difference  exists  between  this  prostitnttoo,  and 
diat  iriiich  customarilT  bears  the  name,  except  tl^  the  one  is  B- 
eeiued,  the  other  is  unlicensed,  by  man*  To  the  Eye  of  God,  those, 
friio  are  ptdlnted  in  each  of  these  modes,  are  alike,  and  eaoaOy, 
inqpure,  loathsomr,  abandoned  wretches;  the  ofipring  of  gorfw 
and  OmmmralL  They  are  divorced  and  undiyon:ed»  adnllocn 
and  aduhetesses ;  of  whom  the  Spirit  of  Truth  hath  nid,  that  not 
one  of  them  ihaU  tnUr  nOo  the  kmgiam  ^f  Ood.  Cher  such  a 
country,  a  Tirtuoos  man,  if  such  an  one  be  found,  wiD  search  in 
irain,  to  find  a  Tirtuoos  wife  Wherever  he  wanders,  mrting  will 
aieeC his  ^e,  but  stalking,  bare&ced  pollution.  Thereahnaroand 
him  has  become  one  vast  Brothel ;  one  Ereat  province  of  the 
World  of  Perdition.  To  that  dreadful  world  the  only  pasian  out 
of  it  drectly  leaA :  and  all  its  inhabitants,  thronring  thboraad 
and  crooked  way,  hasten  with  one  consent  to  &x  t/adhieif  ^ 
Wiiiief 9,  which  envelops  it  for  ever. 
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The  {necediog  Command  prohibits  all  trespasses  against  jMfij- 
fjf;  this  against /property. 

To  ftealf  U  to  lake  prvoatdy  the  property  of  others^  with  an  tnloi* 
tion  to  convert  it  to  our  own  use*  To  rob^  i$  to  take  the  ea$ne  froptrtw^ 
for  the  same  purpose,  op^y^  ^nd  with  violence.  There  can  be  K^a 
necessity  of  expatiating  upon  a  crime,  so  well  understoodi  and  aa 
unirersally  infamous,  as  stealing,  before  an  assembly,  whose  edu- 
cation, principles,  and  habits,  nirnish  so  strong  a  barrier  against  it« 
It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  observe,  that  this  crime  has  its  ori* 
gin  in  that  spirit  of  covetousness,  which  prompts  us  to  wish,  in- 
ordinately, for  the  enjoyments,  and  posse3sionSy  of  others.  This 
spirit,  when  indulged,  continually  acquires  strength ;  and  in  qianjr 
instances  becomes,  ultimately,  so  powerful,  as  to  break  over  ewery 
bound  of  right,  and  reputation.  The  object  in  contemplattoo  18 
seen  to  be  desirable.  As  we  continue  to  contemplate  it,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  desirable.  While  the  attention  <^  the  mind 
is  fixed  upon  it,  it  will  be  turned,  comparatively,  very  little  to 
other  objects ;  particulariy  to  those  moral  restraints,  which  hinder 
us  firom  acquiring  what  we  thus  covet.  The  importance,  and  obB- 
gation,  of  these  restraints,  gradually  &de  fixNn  before  the  eye.  The 
man,  engaged  only  in  the  business  of  obtaining  the  intended  grati- 
fication, naturally  finds  little  leisure,  or  inclination,  to  dwell  upon 
the  danger,  shame  or  sin,  of  seizing  on  his  neighbour's  posses- 
sions. Thus  he  becomes  unhappily  prepared  to  put  forth  a  bold 
and  rash  hand,  and  to  pluck  tne  tempting  enjojrment,  in  spite  of 
the  awful  prohibitions  of  nis  Maker.  He,  who  does  not  covet,  will 
never  steal.  He,  who  indulges  covetousness,  will  find  himself  ip 
danger,  wherever  there  is  a  temptation. 

In  examining  this  precept,  it  will  be  my  principal  design  to 
consider  the  suoject  of  Fraud. 

That  Fraud  is  implicitly  forbidden  in  this  Precept  will  not,  I 
suppose,  be  (questioned.  The  Catechism  of  the  fVestminster  As* 
Mtnily  ofDivtnes  explains  the  Command  in  this  manner.  <<  It  re* 
quires,^'  say  they,  ^^the  lawful  procuring,  and  furtherinfl;,  the 
wealth  and  outward  estate  of  ourselves,  andothers ;"  and  ^^  forbids 
whatMever  doth,  or  may,  unjustlv  hinder  our  own,  op  our  neigh* 
Ikkit's  wealth,  or  outward  estate.'* 
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In  the  Catechism  of  King  Edmard  it  is  thus  explained.  "•  It 
Commandeth  us  to  beguile  no  man ;  to  occupy  no  unlawful  wares; 
to  envy  no  man  his  wealth ;  and  to  think  nothing  profitable,  that 
either  is  not  just,  or  differeth  from  right  and  honesty."  In  this 
manner  we  are  abundantly  warranted  to  understand  it  by  our  Sa* 
yiour's  Commentary  on  the  other  Commands,  in  his  sennoD  on  the 
Mount.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  generally  understood  in  the 
same  comprehensive  manner  by  divines.  To  this  interpretation, 
the  nature  of  the  subject  gives  the  fullest  warrant.  All  that,  wkkk 
u  sinfid  in  theft,  is  the  taking  of  our  neighbour's  property,  witkond 
kis  knowledge  or  consent,  and  converting  it  to  our  own  use.  In 
every  firaud  we  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  although  in  a  different 
manner.  Every  fraud,  therefore,  whatever  be  the  fofm  in  which 
it  is  practised,  partakes  of  the  very  same  sinful  nature,  which  is 
found  in  thefL 

Eraud  is  in  all  instances  a  violation  of  what  is  coauDOoly  calbd 
Umestjf,  or  CamtmUative  Justice.  Honesty,  m  the  Scripimml  stnse^ 
is  a  disposition  to  render,  or  the  actual  rendering  of,  on  t^vaUnt 
for  what  we  receive,  in  our  dealings  with  others.  This  equivalent 
may  consist  either  of  property,  or  o(  services  ;  Honesty  being  equal- 
ly concerned  with  both.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  such  a  thincy 
as  defrauding  one's  self.  '^  Whatsoever  doth,  or  may  unjust]^ 
hinder  our  own  outward  estate,"  or,  in  other  words,  thai  coatforif 
and  benefit,  which  we  might  derive  from  our  property,  or  from  our 
wportumties  of  acquiring  it,  is  of  this  nature;  ana  is  accordrngly 
forbidden  by  this  Commandment. 

With  these  introductory  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  prohibition  in  the  Text,  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  The  Fraudulent  Conduct,  which  respects  Ourselves,  and  our 
Families  ;  and, 

II.  That,  which  respects  others. 

I.  /  shall  mention  several  kinds  of  fraudulent  conduct,  which 
most  immedicUely  respects  ourselves,  and  our  families. 

All  the  members  of  a  Family  have  a  common  interest ;  and  are 
so  intimately  united  in  every  domestic  concern,  that,  if  one  mem' 
ber  suffer^  all  the  members  suffer  with  it  ;  or  if  one  member  be  hon» 
oured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.  Whatever  aflfects  the  head 
must  affect  the  whole  body.  If  a  man  defraud  himself,  either  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly,  he  cannot  fail,  therefore,  of  defrauding  his 
family.  For  this  reason,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  consider  the 
Family  of  a  man,  as  united  with  himself  in  this  part  of  my  Sub- 
ject.    The 

1  •  Specimen  of  Fraud,  which  I  shall  mention  under  this  head,  is 
Idleness, 

That  Idleness  hinders  our  own  wealth,  or  outward  estate,  will 
not  be  questioned.  I  went  hy  the  field  of  the  slothful,  says  Solo- 
mon, and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  and 
lo  !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns  ;  and  nettles  had  covered  the 
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fact  thereof^  and  the  stone'wall  thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I 
saw  and  considered  it  well.  I  looked  upon  t/,  and  received  instruct 
tion.  Yet  a  little  sleep^  a  little  slumber ^  a  little  folding  of  the  hands 
to  sleep*  So  shall  thy  poverty  conie  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy 
want  as  an  armed  man. 

Idleness,  at  the  same  time,  is  obviously  a  fraud.  The  lazy 
man  cheats  himself  of  ^ood,  which  God  hath  s'ivcn  to  him;  of  en- 
joyments, put  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  nis  Creator.  These 
blessings  he  barters  for  the  love  of  ease.  The  price,  which  he 
pays,  is  very  great :  that,  which  he  gets  in  return,  is  dross  and 
dung. 

The  Mischiefs  of  Idleness  are  numerous,  and  important. 

In  the  first  place.     Idleness  is  a  sinful  waste  of  our  Time. 

Our  time  is  a  possession,  of  inestimable  value.  The  best  em- 
ployment of  it,  that  is,  such  an  employment  of  it  as  the  Scriptures 
require,  involves  all,  which  is  meant  by  our  duty.  The  loss,  or 
waste,  of  it,  is,  therefore,  no  other  than  the  loss  or  omission  of  all 
our  duty ;  the  frustration  of  the  purpose  for  which  we  were  cre- 
ated. 

Secondly.  Idleness  is  a  sinful  waste  of  our  Talents. 

By  these  I  mean  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind ;  and  the 
means,  which  God  has  furnished  us  in  his  Providence,  of  employ- 
ing them  for  valuable  ends.  Our  Time  and  Talents,  united,  con- 
stitute our  whole  capacity  of  being  useful ;  our  worth ;  our  all. 
The  idle  man  wastes  them  both ;  wraps  them  up  in  a  napkinj  and 
buries  them  in  the  earth.  In  this  manner  he  robs  God  of  the  end 
for  which  he  was  made  ;  and  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  fellow-men.  He  eats  what  others  provide :  and,  while 
they  are  industriously  engaged  in  labour,  his  business  is  only  to 
devour.  Thus  he  is  carried  by  mankind,  as  a  load,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  erave  ;  is  despised,  loathed,  and  execrated,  while  he 
lives  ;  and,  when  he  dies,  is  buried,  like  the  carcass  of  an  animal, 
to  fulfil  the  demands  of  decency,  and  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  nui- 
sance. 

In  the  mean  time,  Us  drowsiness  clothes  himself  and  his  familv 
with  rags  ^  prevents  them  from  the  enjoyments,  common  to  all 
around  them ;  disap))oints,  without  a  reason  perceivable  by  them^ 
all  their  just  expectations;  and,  as  was  formerly  observed  con- 
cerning the  drunkenness  of  a  Parent,  sinks  them  below  the  com- 
mon level  of  mankind.  Want  in  every  form,  and  all  the  miseries 
of  want,  arrest  them  daily,  and  through  life.  Their  food  is  poor 
and  scanty.  Their  clothes  are  rags.  They  are  pinched  with 
cold,  through  the  destitution  of  fuel ;  and  deprived  of  refreshing 
sleep,  because  their  bed  is  the  earth,  and  because  their  dwelling, 
a  mere  sieve,  admits  without  obstruction  snow  and  rain,  the  frost 
and  the  storm.  Thus,  while  they  see  almost  all  others  around 
them  possessed  in  abundance,  not  of  the  necessaries  only,  but  of 
all  the  comforts,  and  most  of  the  conveniences,  of  life ;  they  them- 
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selres  are  forced  to  look  on,  and  thirst,  and  pine,  for  the  tempting 
enjoyments :  while,  like  Tantalus^  they  are  forbidden  by  an  ntm- 
hsuHied  necessity  to  taste  the  ^ood. 

At  the  same  time,  the  man  is  forced  to  feel,  while  his  femiiy 
also  are  compelled  by  him  to  feel,  that  he,  their  husband,  and 
their  fether,  is  the  subject  of  supreme  folly,  and  insignifiouice, 
and  of  gross,  unremitted,  and  hopeless  sin;  of  folly,  which  is 
causeless ;  insigni&:ance,  voluntarily  assumed ;  sin,  unnecesiary 
and  wanton ;  and  that  he  is  an  object  of  general  and  extreme  con- 
tempt. The  contempt,  directed  immediately  to  him,  is  of  coune 
extended  to  his  family,  also ;  and  they  are  compelled,  at  their 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  encounter  the  eye  of  8c<»ii,  and 
the  tongue  of  derision.  All  these  evils  are  sustained,  also,  only 
that  the  man  may  lead  the  life  of  a  sluggard,  be  assimilated  to  the 
sloth  in  his  character,  and  rival  the  swme  in  his  &vourite  mode  of 
fife,  and  his  most  coveted  enjoyments. 

Thirdly.  Idleness  exposes  a  man  to  many  tempiatiims,  and  many 
sins. 

A  lazy  man  is,  of  course,  without  any  useful  enjgagement :  Us 
mind  is  therefore  vacant,  and  ready  for  the  admission  of  any  sin, 
which  seeks  admission.  To  such  a  man  temptations  may  be  nid 
to  be  always  welcome.  They  are  guests,  mr  which  he  is  r^n- 
larly  prepared :  and  he  has  neither  company  nor  bosiness,  to 
hinder  him  from  yielding  to  them  whatever  attention,  or  entertain* 
ment,  they  may  demand.  The  proverbial  adage,  that  ^  Satan 
will  employ  him,  who  does  not  nnd  employment  for  himself,'' 
is  founded  in  experience,  and  good  sense.  The  mind,  even  of 
the  idlest  man,  will  be  busy ;  and  the  mind,  which  is  not  busied 
in  it»  duty,  will  be  busied  in  sin.  On  such  a  mind  every  temp- 
tation is  secure  of  a  powerful  influence ;  entices  without  oppo- 
sition ;  and  conquers  without  even  a  struggle,  or  a  sigh.  Hence 
we  find  such  a  man  devoted,  not  only  to  tEe  general  sin  of  idle- 
ness, but  to  all  the  other  sins  which  he  can  conveniently  practise. 

T%e  Sluggardy  says  Solomon,  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit^  than 
seven  nun,  that  can  render  a  reason.  From  this  miserable  vanity, 
of  which  their  deplorable  mismanagement  of  their  own  aflhirs 
0Qght  to  cure  them  at  a  glance,  it  arises  that  Sluggards  so  com- 
monly become  the  professed  counsellors  of  tnankind.  Hence  it 
arises,  that  so  many  of  them  are  politicians j  pettifoggers,  and  sepa' 
ratical  preachers.  They  know  nothing,  it  is  true,  except  what  an 
abecedfarian  knows,  of  either  Divinity ,  Law,  or  Government.  Still 
they  feel,  and  declare,  themselves  to  be  abundantly  able  to  teach 
the  way  to  Heaven,  which  they  have  never  learned ;  and  to  ex- 
plain  Laws,  which  they  never  studied.  The  aflairs  of  a  Nation, 
so  numerous,  so  complicated,  and  so  extensive,  as  to  be  compre* 
hended  only  by  minds  peculiarly  capacious,  and  to  demand  the 
laborious  study  of  a  life,  these  men  understand  instinctively ; 
wirhouf  inquiry,  information,  or  thought.     Their  own  affairs,  it 
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is  true,  they  manage  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  conduct  them  onlv 
to  ruin ;  yet  they  feel  perfectly  competent  to  manage  the  tf« 
iiaurs  of  a  Nation  with  pre-eminent  skill,  and  certain  succes8« 
Every  thing  in  the  concerns  of  the  public,  if  you  will  believe 
them,  eoes  wrone ;  and  will  never  be  set  right,  if  vou  will  be- 
lieve them  a  litUe  further,  by  any  body  but  themselves.  These 
men  are  smoke  to  the  eye#,  ar^  vinegar  to  the  teethj  of  persons 
possessing  real  understanding.  To  the  public  they  are  mere 
nuisances,  living  on  the  earnings  of  others ;  fomentors  of  dis- 
content ;  active  agents  in  riots  and  broils ;  incendiaries,  who  con- 
sume ths  peace  and  comfort  of  all  around  them,  and  who  well  de- 
serve to  oe  the  by-word  and  the  hissings  of  every  upright  and 
benevolent  citizen.  Such  were  the  men,  whom  the  Jews  of  TheS' 
salomca  gathered  into  a  company  against  Paul  ;  who  set  all  the 
Citv  in  an  uproar;  and  attemptea  to  destroy  the  Apostle,  and  his 
Religion,  by  the  violence  of  a  mob.  They  were  wy^oM ;  trdLnB' 
IsLted  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort ;  literally,  idle^  lounging  haunt- 
ers of  market  places* 

It  ought  particularly  to  be  remembered,  that  j^er^on^  of  this  char- 
acter rarely  become  converts  to  Christianity.  Among  all  those, 
who,  within  my  knowledge,  have  appeared  to  become  sincerely 
penitent  and  reformed,  I  recollect  only  a  single  lazy  man :  ana 
this  man  became  industrious  from  the  moment  of  his  apparent,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  real  conversion.  The  sinful  prostitution  of  his  time 
and  talents  by  idleness,  and  his  ready  admission  of  temptations  to 
his  heart,  fix  the  idler  in  a  regular  hostility  against  all  tne  promis- 
es, and  threatenings,  of  Religion :  while  his  self-conceit  makes 
him  too  wise,  willingly  to  receive  wisdom  even  from  God.  Few 
cases  in  human  life  are,  in  this  respect,  more  desperate,  than  that 
of  the  Idler.  A  Preacher,  destined  to  address  an  assembly  of 
such  men,  might,  with  nearly  the  same  hope  of  success,  exchange 
his  Desk  for  the  Church- Yard ;  and  waste  his  eloquence  upon 
the  tenants  of  the  grave. 

In  the  mean  time,  eveiy  lazy  man  ought  steadily  to  remember, 
that  his  very  subsistence  u  founded  on  Fraud.  If  am/  man  will 
not  workj  saith  the  Proprietor  of  all  things,  neither  let  him  eat.  For 
him  to  eat  is  to  rob ;  to  rob  his  Maker  mhis  property,  and  his  fel- 
low-men of  theirs. 

9.  Prodigality  is  another  Frauds  of  the  same  general  nature. 
There  are  various  modes  of  Prodigality.  Property  may  be 
wasted  by  negligence ;  by  foolish  bargains ;  by  tne  injudicious 
management  of  business ;  bv  bold  adventures,  and  by  direct  pro- 
fusion. The  guilt,  in  the  difllerent  cases,  may  vary  somewhat.  The 
Ijeneral  nature  of  the  conduct,  its  folly,  and  its  end,  are  substan- 
tndlv  the  same.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  necessity  of  distin«- 
guishing  it,  here,  with  any  particular  attention. 

The  eflfects  of  Prodigsdity  are,  in  many  respects,  exactly  the 
6ame  with  those  of  Idleness.    By  both  of  these  vices  property  it 
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effectually  wasted*  The  negiiecnt  waster  of  property  is  influenc- 
ed by  the  same  motives,  wmcri  govern  the  Idler ;  and  shuns  the 
labour  of  preserving  it,  as  the  Idler  the  labour  oi  acq%dring  it,  from 
the  mere  love  of  ease.  The  Spendthrift  squanders  it,  from 
a  foolish  fondness  for  the  several  enjoyments,  of  which  he  makes 
it  the  price ;  from  the  love  of  show ;  the  indulgence  of  whim ; 
and  the  relish  for  luxurious  and  voluptuous  gratification.  The 
objects  of  his  expense  are,  either  in  tneir  decree,  or  their  Idnd, 
always  unnecessary  to  his  true  interest,  and  his  real  comfort. 
Passions,  which  oueht  not  to  be  indulged ;  whims,  which  ought 
not  to  exist,  much  less  to  be  cherished ;  govern  his  nund  with 
despotic  sway;  and  make  him  their  absolute  and  miserable 
slave.  Unsatisfied  with  what  he  is,  and  what  he  has,  he  pines 
incessantly,  with  a  sickly  taste  for  some  new  gratification  \  for 
objects,  in  which  he  supposes  happiness  to  lie,  and  in  which  he 
expects  to  satisfy  a  relish,  too  restless,  craving,  and  capricious, 
ever  to  be.  satisfied.  His  appetite  is  canine  ;  not  merely  eating 
and  drinking,  but  devouring ;  and,  although  daily  crammed,  is  sUU 
hunery. 

Vanity  and  pride  are  also  perpetual  prompters  to  the  Prodigal; 
vanity,  which  cries  with  an  unceasing  voice,  "  Gtpe,  give  ;"  pride, 
which  never  saith,  ^^  It  is  enaugh.^^  Goaded  by  these  passions, 
he  struggles  with  unceasing  anxiety  to  outrun  those  around  him 
in  the  splendour  of  dress,  equipage,  houses,  gardens,  and  other 
objects  of  expense.  The  contest  of  one  with  many  is  almost  ne- 
cessarily unequal.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  some  of  his  com- 
petitors should  not  excel  him  in  one  thine,  and  some  in  another; 
or  that,  whenever  he  is  excelled,  he  should  not  be  unhappy.  Id 
its  nature,  the  strife  is  unwise,  and  fruitless ;  because  neither  the 
spirit,  nor  the  efforts,  of  rivalry,  ever  made  any  man  happy.  In 
its  progress,  it  necessarily  disappoints  all  his  eager  wishes,  and 
fond  hopes.  When  he  succeeds,  the  expected  enjoyment  expires 
in  the  very  moment  of  success  :  when  he  fails,  the  disappointment 
makes  him  miserable.  With  all  this,  he  is  prep\ring  himself 
insensibly  for  more  accumulated  misery.  No  Prodigal  ever 
looks  into  his  affairs  ;  nor  conjectures  the  extent  of  his  ex- 
penses. Of  course,  no  Prodigal  ever  perceives  the  rapidity  with 
which  his  property  declines.  To  men  of  this  sort  ruin  is  always 
nearer,  than  they  mistrust ;  and  hastens  with  a  celerity,  of  which 
they  never  dreamed.  While  the  means  of  expense  are  supposed 
to  fast,  the  whole  host  of  sharpers  fasten  on  him  as  their  prey. 
The  jockey  cheaU  him  in  a  bargain.  The  swindler  borrows, 
and  runs  away  with  his  money.  The  usurer  furnishes  him  with 
loans,  at  an  enormous  interest.  Heedless  of  expense,  and  greedy 
of  the  enjoyments  which  it  procures,  every  manufacturer  of  frip- 
pery, every  owner  of  a  toy-shop  selects  him  as  his  own  best  cus- 
tomer; and  exchanges  the  merchandize  of  Vanitj'^-fair  for  Us 
money  and  his  lands. 
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Such  a  career  Providence  never  suffers  to  last  long.  Unsusr 
pected  b^  himself,  but  foreseen  by  all  around  him,  Ruin,  hastening 
with  rapid  steps,  knocks  at  his  door  in  an  evil  hour.  The  host 
of  wretches,  who  pamper  themselves  on  his  extravagance  while 
tbej  secretly  laugh  at  his  folly,  startled  at  the  sound,  are  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment*  They  have,  indeed,  rioted  at  his  ex» 
pense ;  and  might  be  expected  to  be  jB;rateful  for  what  he  has 
given.  But  gratitude  is  rarely  created  by  profusion;  and  the 
hearts  of  such  men  were  never  susceptible  of  gratitude.  They 
have  feasted  on  enjoyments,  which  he  fumisheo  :  but  they  came 
only  to  feast  (  not  to  sympathize.  Thev  have  encouraged  his  ex* 
pense ;  praised  his  j^enerosity  $  admired  his  taste ;  and  professed 
a  deep  interest  in  his  happiness.  But  their  whole  business  tenni* 
nated  in  enjoying,  praising,  admiring,  and  professing.  They  are 
hfi^es,  who  gathered  around  him,  to  revel  on  his  profusion ;  and 
9VCophants,  who  flattered  him,  that  they  mi^ht  be  admitted  to 
the  neveL  For  him,  for  any  other  human  being,  they  never  ex-* 
ercised  a  generous  thought ;  a  sympathizing  feeling ;  an  honest 
Good-will.  The  house  of  suffering  has  no  charms  for  thrm.  They 
came  only  to  get  \  and,  when  (bey  can  get  no  longer,  they  come 
no  more. 

When  they  have  taken  their  flight ;  instead  of  being  grateful  to 
him  for  the  enjovments,  on  which  they  have  so  long,  and  so  ri(0t- 
ousjy  feasted  at  bis  expense,  they  are  among  the  iu>st,  most  inces- 
sant, and  most  clamorous,  of  those,  who  load  him  with  censure. 
Instead  of  pitying  his  calamities;  calamities,  into  which  they 
have  persuaded,  urged,  and  flattered  him ;  they  make  both  himt 
and  them,  the  butt  of  ridicule ;  a  mark,  for  scorn  to  shoot  at ;  aii4 
persuade  the  world  to  forget,  that  they  have  been  eminently 
the  <^uses  of  his  destruction,  by  vociferating  their  contempt  of 
his  folly. 

In  the  .mean  time,  his  door  is  thronged  by  a  mob  of  duns,  and  nfi 
host  of  bailifis.  His  houses  and  lands  pass  away  to  the  sharpers, 
who  have  been  long  fattening  upon  his  spoils.  His  equipage,  his 
furniture,  even  the  very  bed  on  which  he  has  slept,  is  struck  otf  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  spri^tly  sound  of  the  viol,  and  the  hsup- 
sichora,  is  succeeded  by  the  rude  hammer  of  the  Auctioneer. 
Broken  in  fortune,  and  broken  in  heart,  the  miserable  squanderer, 
and  his  miserable  family,  quit  their  luxurious  mansion,  and  shel* 
ter  themselves  in  a  solitary  novel. 

T%is  wreic/ud  career  is  rendered  more  sinful^  and  more  ttnhajfmy 
Iry  the  avarice^  which  reetUarljf  haunts  the  prodigal*  Addison^  ja^ 
a  beautiful  allegory,  informs  us,  that  Luxury  and  Avarice  wens 
fonnerly  at  war ;  tlwt,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  tl)^ 
agreed,  at  length,  to  a  permanent  peace ;  on  the  condition,  ,ih^t 
JUuxury  should  dismiss  rlenty  from  nis  service,  and  Avarice,  ^ov* 
cfty ;  ,tbeir  respective  Ministers  of  State ;  and  that  Avarice  should 
ib&CQf»e  the  Minister  of  Luxury,  an^  Luxury  of  «Avfuice,  bjr 
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foms.  Since  that  period,  he  infomis  us,  Luxury  ministerB  to 
Avarice,  and  Avarice  to  Luxury.  Every  prodigal  is,  in  in- 
tention at  least,  a  luxurious  man.  Every  prodigal,  almost,  is 
avaricious.  He  ^sp^  at  money  eaeerly,  that  he  may  find  the 
means  of  continumg  his  darling  profusion ;  and  covets  with  as 
craving  an  appetite,  that  he  may  spend,  as  the  miser,  AnI  he 
may  hoard.  Like  the  miserable  sufferers,  described  bjr  Isaiah, 
he  will  not  spare  even  hi$  own  brother ;  but  will  snaiek  •»  Ike 
right  handj  and  still  be  hungry  ;  and  devour  on  the  Itfij  mnd  wM 
fyi$  be  satisfied* 

Equally  exposed  is  he  to  the  sin  of  Fraud;  aspermtraUd  tgMit  ki» 
fellow-men.  Peculiarly  is  he  of  the  number  of  tnose  widudj  who 
borrow  and  never  pay.  No  man  is  more  lavish  of  promises,  notes, 
and  bonds ;  and  no  man  more  stinted  in  discharging  his  honest 
debts.  The  farmer,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer,  are  peculiarly 
the  objects  of  his  fraud.  The  debts,  which  he  pays  at  all,  are 
those,  which  he  is  pleased  to  style  debts  of  honour;  the  debts 
of  luxury ;  debts,  contracted  to  furnish  the  means  of  splendour 
and  voluptuousness.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  objects,  too 
humble  to  be  ranked  in  the  list  of  his  enjoyments.  Insienificant 
in  themselves,  that  is,  as  he  estimates  them,  they  are  not  felt  to  be 
deserving  of  his  attention.  Those,  who  furnish  them,  also^  are 
too  modest,  and  too  ouiet,  to  compel  his  regard.  Those,  who 
gratify  the  demands  ot  show  and  pleasure,  are,  in  his  view,  per- 
sons of  higher  consequence ;  and  are  usually  too  clamorous,  and 
too  persevering,  in  their  demands,  to  suffer  them  to  be  turned  away 
t)y  a  mere  succession  of  empty  promises.  Their  claims  are  of 
course  first  satisfied.  Not  the  ricK,  but  the  poor^  and  the  hungty^ 
are  here  sent  away  empty. 

The  same  necessity^  which  drives  him  to  promise^breakmSj  urges 
him  also  into  its  twin  vice  of  lying.  He  wants  money  daily  ;  and 
as  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  it  fail,  he  resorts  to  every  art, 
and  fetch,  and  falsehood,  to  supply  his  pressing  necessities.  A 
true  account  of  his  circumstances,  and  designs,  would  prevent 
every  supply.  To  falsehood  therefore,  and  to  trick,  he  oetakes 
himself,  as  the  most  obvious  means  of  relieving  his  immediate 
wants.  In  this  manner  he  becomes,  within  a  moderate  period,  a 
common  cheat,  and  a  common  liar. 

J/or  is  the  prodigal  much  less  in  danger  from  drunkenness.  The 
peculiar  distress,  which  attends  the  consciousness  of  embarrassed 
afl&irs,  made  up  of  the  strong  pressure  of  wants,  without  the  means 
of  relieving  them,  a  continual  apprehension  of  approaching  ruin, 
united  with  an  insurmountable  reluctance  to  make  any  efibrts  to- 
wards preventing  it,  edged,  and  pointed,  by  a  succession  of  duns, 
nu^ified  pride,  vanishing  pleasures,  and  clamorous  appetites ;  this 
peculiar  distress  is  a  powerful  and  firequent  cause  of  habitual  in- 
toxication. The  unhappy  being,  who  is  the  subject  of  such  dis- 
tress, iniltinctively  hunts,  but  hunts  in  vain,  for  relief,  and  even  tor 
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conscdation.  Despair  meets  him  at  eveiy  corner.  Olicn,  the 
only  allemtion,  which  presents  itself  to  his  afflicted  eye,  is  the 
terrible  resort  to  the  transient  stupefaction  of  strong  dririK.  Thus 
the  forlorn  wretch,  with  a  varied  indeed,  but  always  downward, 
ooorse,  makes  his  situation  worse  and  WDrse  ;  and  hurries  himself 
to  final  ruin  by  the  very  means,  on  which  he  fastens  for  relief. 

Jfor  i$  the  prodigal  in  smail  danger  ofbtcaming  a  Smcide.  He 
has  lived,  for  a  len^  of  time,  in  the  gratification  of  Pride,  the 
enjoyment  of  conscious  superiority,  and  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  voluptuous  indulgence.  When  the  dreams  of  greatness  are 
over ;  and  the  riot  of  pleasure  has  ceased ;  the  change  to  want 
and  degradation  is  often  too  sudden,  and  almost  always  too  great, 
to  be  borne  with  equanimity.  In  the  earlier  moments  of  despera- 
tion, it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  prodigal  betake  himself,  for  re- 
fiiee  bom  the  load  of  humiliation  and  despair,  to  poison,  the  pis- 
tcJ,  or  the  halter*  Among  ttiose^  who  become  miciaes  in  the  posses^ 
#•011  of  their  reason,  a  more  numerous  list  is  no  where  fotmdy  than 
that,  which  is  composed  of  mined  prodigals.  Few  men  have  suf- 
ficient fortitude  to  sustain,  without  shrinking,  the  excruciating 
evils,  to  which  persons  of  this  description  regularly  hurry  them- 
selves :  excruciating,  I  mean,  io  such  men.  We  do  indeed  meet, 
at  times,  beings,  who,  like  disturbed  ghosts,  haunt  places  of  pub- 
lic resort  \  and  labour  to  keep  in  the  remembrance  of  mankind  the 
shadows,  shreds,  and  tatters,  of  their  former  gayety  and  splendour; 
and  serve,  as  way-marks,  to  warn  the  traveller  01  his  approach  to 
a  qoaemire,  or  a  precipice.  But  far  more  commonly  tney  shrink 
from  ue  public  eye,  and  firom  the  neglect,  and  contempt,  which 
they  are  conscious  of  having  merited  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  hide 
themselves  for  ever  firom  the  sight  by  hurrying  into  the  future 
world.  / 

The  prodigal  is,  also,  dreadfully  exposed  to  hardness  of  heart. 
Should  ne  continue  to  live ;  should  he  oecome  neither  a  suicide, 
nor  a  drunkard ;  still  the  love  of  expense  and  pleasure,  grown  by 
indulgence  into  an  obstinate  habit,  the  long-continued  forgetfiil- 
ness  of  God,  the  total  negligence  of  religion  and  all  its  duties,  tha 
entire  absorption  in  the  present,  and  the  absolute  disregard  of  the 
future,  universally  attenoant  on  this  mode  of  life,  naturally  render 
the  heart  callous  to  every  divine  impression.  A  man,  who  thos 
eagerly  forgets  God,  ought  certainly  to  expect,  that  God  will  for- 
get him.  For,,  no  man  says  to  the  Almighty  more  frequently,  or 
more  uniformly,*  Depart  from  me^for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
4hy  ways.  From  the  house  of  God,  from  the  Scriptures,  nay,  even 
firom  prayer,  the  last  hope  of  miserable  man,  he  voluntanlv  cuts 
himself  oS.  What  prospects  must  he  then  form  concerning  nis  fu- 
ture being! 

The  Family  of  the  Prodigal  share  necessarily  in  most  of  his  ca- 
lamities, and  almost  necessarily  in  many  of  nis  sins.  A  great 
part  of  the  same  temptations  arrest  them,  of  course.    A  great 
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part  of  the  sins  are  provided  for  them,  and  regularly  serred  up. 
Should  they  escape  from  moral  ruin,  the  event  would  be  lilUe 
short  of  a  miracle,  unless  it  should  be  accomplished  by  an  early, 
and  timely,  failure  of  the  means  of  sin.  The  sufferings,  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  are  numberless.  The  prodigal,  fiBLScinated  by 
show  and  pleasure,  cannot  attend  to  the  education  ot  his  chfldren« 
He  cannot  spare  from  his  own  enjojntients,  in  his  view  indispensa- 
ble, the  means  of  education  abroad ;  particularlv  an  educatioOf 
at  all  suited  to  their  original  circumstances,  the  expectations 
which  he  has  forced  them  to  form,  and  the  wishes  which  they  havfe 
reasonably,  as  well  as  naturally,  cherished.  Religious  instruct 
tion,  admonition,  and  reproof;  a  prodigal  never  can  give.  Be, 
who  does  not  jM^y  for  himself,  cannot  be  expected  to  pray  fiir  his 
fiunily.  The  parent,  who  does  not  frequent  the  house  of  God, 
will  soon  see  it  forsaken  by  his  children.  Thus  the  education  of 
his  children  will  be  deserted  by  the  prodigal.  The  mvaluaUe 
season  of  childhood  and  youth  will  be  lost,  and  those  eariy  hn- 
pressions,  both  economical  and  relidous,  those  important  wbils, 
on  which  the  eood  of  this  life,  and  ot  the  life  to  come,  is  in  a  great 
measure  founaed,  are  never  established  in  their  minds. 

To  their  comfortable  settlement,  whatever  may  be  his  wishes^ 
he  has  voluntarily  lost  the  power  to  contiibutc.  Before  the  pe- 
riod arrives,  at  which  this  important  object  is  to  be  accomplished, 
his  wife,  if  she  has  not  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  her  cnildren. 
usually  see  him  a  beggar ;  and  follow  him  to  the  hovel,  which  has 
become  his  only  shelter.  Hence,  if  they  survive  the  ruin  of  their 
hopes,  the  children  are  soon  turned  into  the  world,  to  make  their 
way  through  all  the  thorns  and  briers,  which  regularly  embarrass 
the  path  of  persons  in  such  a  situation.  The  Hand,  which  feeds 
the  young  ravens,  when  they  cry^  does,  indeed,  usually  feed  ikem* 
Earthly  n'icnds,  at  times  also,  they  may  find;  and  sometimes 
may  be  regarded  by  strangers  with  compassion  and  tenderness, 
which  they  never  experienced  from  him,  who  gave  them  birth. 

REMARKS. 

1 .  By  these  contideraHoiUj  Parenti  are  taught  the  mealculaUe 
importance  of  educating  their  children  to  Industry  and  Econon^* 
'  Kevolve  for  a  moment  the  miserable  character,  circumstances, 
and  end,  of  those,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  discourse. 
Who  would  be  willing,  who  would  not  shudder  at  tl^e  thought,  that 
such  would  be  the  character,  such  the  circumstances,  and  such 
the  end,  of  his  own  children  ?  How  shall  this  dreadful  catastrophe 
be  prevented  ?  Under  God,  only  by  a  faithful  education  of  chiU 
dren  to  Industry  and  Economy )  by  habituation  to  some  iiseAii, 
active  business ;  or  some  diligent,  sedentary  employmetit ;  by 
tt^taujgh  instrucdons,  and  a  persuasive  example.  These  afe  the 
■mhuns  of  sustenance  to  human  life;  A  fortune,  bequeathed  to 
dwiilen,  or  provided  foir  th^m  at  an  earlier  period,  instep  of  he* 
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ing  a  secure  provision  for  their  future  wants,  is  commonly  a  mere 
incitement  to  ruin ;  a  bounty,  given  to  idleness ;  t  vatcnwoid  to 
begin  the  career  of  confusion* 

The  Jews  are  said,  during  some  periods,  at  least,  of  their  exists 
ence  as  a  people,  to  have  educated  their  children,  universally,  in 
active  business ;  and  to  have  adopted,  proverbially,  this  aphorisnii 
that  Ae,  who  dots  not  bring  tp  hu  child  to  useful  industry^  brings 
him  up  to  be  m  beggar^  and  tf  nuisance*  It  is  to  be  fervently  wished, 
that  all  Christian  Parents  would  adopt  the  same  maxim,  and  thus 
prepare  their  children  to  become  blessings  both  to  themselves  and 
mankind.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  these  discourses, 
that  Industry  and  Economy  are  not  natural  to  man,  and  can  only 
be  established  by  habituation.  These  habits  must  both  be  begun 
in  the  morning  of  life  ;  or  there  is  danger,  that  they  will  never  be 
begun  successfully.  As  no  man,  consistently  with  his  plain  duty, 
can  be  excused  from  being  industrious  and  economical,  himself; 
so  no  man  can  be  justified  for  a  moment,  who  does  not  effectually 
communicate  both  Industry  and  Economy  to  his  children.  He, 
who,  at  the  first,  made  laoour  the  employment  of  mankind ;  and 
who  afterwards  commanded  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  no- 
thing might  be  lost;  will  admit  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  these 
duties,  whether  they  respect  ourselves,  or  our  offipring.  In  this 
subject.  Parents  and  children  of  both  sexes  are  eaually  concern- 
ed. Both  parents  are  bound  to  teach  their  chilaren ;  and  their 
children,  of^both  sexes,  are  bound  to  learn,  to  be  industrious,  and 
to  be  economical ;  to  fill  up  their  time  with  useful  employments ; 
to  methodize  it,  that  it  may  be  thus  filled  up ;  and  to  feel,  that  the 
loss  of  time,  the  neglect  of  talents,  and  the  waste  of  property,  are 
all  serious  violations  of  their  duty  to  God.  The  parents  are  bound 
to  inspire,  and  the  children  to  imbibe,  a  contem]^  an  abhorrence, 
for  that  silly,  worthless  frivolity,  to  which  so  many  children,  of 
fashionable  parents  especially,  are  trained ;  that  sinful  waste  of 
the  golden  hours  of  life ;  that  sickly  devotion  to  amusement ;  that 
shameful,  pitiable  dependence  on  trifling,  to  help  them  along,  even 
tolerably,  through  their  present,  tedious,  dragging  existence.   Few 

Eersons  are  more  to  be  pitied,  as  certainly  lew  are  more  to  be 
lamed,  than  those,  who  find  their  enioyment  only  in  diversions; 
and  clin^  to  a  ride,  a  dance,  a  visit,  a  play,  or  a  novel,  to  keep  them 
from  sinKing  into  gloom  and  despondence.  Industrious  persons^ 
who  spend  their  time  in  useful  pursuits,  arc  the  only  persons  whose 
minds  are  serene^  contented,  and  cheerful.  If  we  wish  happiness 
for  our  children,  then ;  we  shall  carefully  educate  them  to  an  in- 
dustrious life. 

Let  no  parent,  at  the  same  time,  forget  what  alarming  tenipta* 
tions,  and  what  gross  sins,  surround  idleness  and  profusion.  This 
consideration  win,  if  any  thing  will,  compel  parents  to  educate  their 
children  in  this  manner.  The  parentis  fortune  is,  here,  of  no  sig- 
nificance.    The  heir  of  a  fortune  is  fer  more  exposed  to  all  these 
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evils,  than  he,  who  has  none.  If  he  is  to  go  through  life  with  a 
fortune ;  he  is  to  be  taught  to  earn,  and  to  preserve,  propertj. 
Without  this  instruction,  he  will,  probably,  ere  long  be  beggared, 
tempted  without  anv  defence  to  multiplied  sins,  and  become  a  liar, 
a  cheat,  a  drunkard,  and  perhaps  a  suicide*  What  parent  would 
not  tremble  at  the  thought,  that  his  own  negligence  would  entail 
these  evils  upon  his  ofispring  f 

2.  Young  ptnam^  wkaiever  may  have  been  their  educaiumj  mt^ 
here  J  forcibly  taught  to  pursue  an  industrioue  and  economical  lift. 

The  children  of  wealthy  parents  are  generally  prone  to  believe, 
that  they  are  destined,  not  to  usefulness,  but  to  enjovment ;  and 
that  they  may  be  idle,  therefore,  without  a  crime.  No  opinion  is 
more  groundless  \  and  very  few  are  more  fatal.  God  made  all 
mankind  to  be  useful.  This  character  he  requires  of  them  without 
conditions.  He,  who  does  not  assume  it,  will  be  found  inexcusa- 
ble at  the  final  day.  Every  human  ear  ought  to  tingle,  and  every 
heart  to  shudder,  at  the  doom  of  the  unprofitable  servant  in  the 
Gospel. 

Still  more  prone  are  youths  to  believe,  that  profusion  is  honour- 
able ;  and  to  shrink  worn  the  imputation  of^  niggardly  conduct. 
There  is  no  more  absolute  absurdity,  than  the  supposition,  that 
prodigality  and  generosity  arc  the  same  thing.  They  are  not  evco 
allied.  Generosity  consists  in  givine  freely,  when  a  valuable  pur- 
pose demands  it ;  and  with  a  disposition,  benevolently  inclined  lo 
promote  that  purpose.  Prodigality  is  the  squandering  of  prop- 
erty, not  for  valuable,  but  base  and  contemptible  purposes ;  for 
the  mere  ^tification  of  voluptuousness,  vanity,  and  pride.  All 
these  gratifications  are  mean,  selfish,  and  despicable.  The  gen- 
erous man  feels  the  value  of  property.  The  prodigal  has  oo 
sense  of  this  value.  The  generous  man  gives,  because  what  he 
gives  will  do  real  good  to  the  recipient :  the  prodigal,  because  he 
cares  nothing  about  property,  except  as  it  enables  him  to  acquire 
reputation,  to  gratify  his  pride,  to  make  an  ostentatious  display 
of  wealth,  or  to  outstrip  and  mortify  a  rival.  In  all  this  there  is 
not  an  approach  towards  generosity.  On  the  contrarj ,  the  mo- 
lives  are  grovelling  and  contemptible  ;  and  the  manner,  in  which 
they  are  exhibited  to  the  eye,  is  disingenuous  and  hypocritical ; 
a  gaudy  dress  upon  a  loathsome  skeleton.  But  the  prodigal  fails 
of  the  very  reward,  which  he  proposes  as  the  chief  object  of  his 
expense.  In  spite  of  all  his  wishes,  and  efforts,  even  weak  men 
perceive,  that  he  is  totally  destitute  of  generosity  ;  and  those 
who  most  flatter,  are  the  first  to  forsake,  him  :  while,  to  shelter 
their  own  meanness  and  treachery,  they  proclaim,  more  loudly 
than  any  others,  his  weakness,  faults,  and  miseries,  to  mankind. 

Let  every  youth,  then,  fasten  his  eye  on  this  UTetched  character, 
this  pernicious  conduct,  and  this  deplorable  end.  His  own  ex* 
posure  let  him  stronely  feel.  Let  him  realize  with  solemn  emo- 
tions of  mind ;  that  idleness  and  Profusion  are  broad  and  beaten 
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roads  to  ruin,  both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
With  these  views,  let  hior^  devote  all  his  time  to  some  useful  and 
upright  employment ;  and  thus  make  every  day  yield  its  blessings. 
What  he  acquires  by  conmiendable  industry,  let  him  faithfully  pre- 
serve by  prudent,  watchful  care.  In  this  manner  he  will  become 
honourable  in  the  sight  of  wise  and  good  men,  a  blessing  to  him* 
self,  to  his  family,  and  to  mankind :  while  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  fulfil  one  important  end  of  his  being. 


SERMON  CXXm. 

BWHTH   COMMANDMENT. — FEAUD. 


EzoDvs  II.  1ft. — Thou  th^  imI  Jtosl. 


Having  considered  the  Fraudtj  iDhich  men  pracHse  igvon 
Themselvtij  and  their  Famiiesj  1  shall  now  proceed  to  examioe 

the 

II.  Head  of  discourse^  proposed  at  that  titne  :  yiz«  JTke  fhn$ds 

which  we  practise  t^on  others. 

Of  these,  the 

1.  ClasSy  which  I  shall  mention^  is  those  which  resped  Borroming 
the  property  of  others. 

Frauds  of  this  kind  are  so  numcrousi  that  it  is  impossible  here 
to  mention  them  all ;  and  so  conmion,  that  most  persons  practise 
them  without  even  suspecting  themselves  to  be  criminaU  SljU  thej 
are  frauds ;  and  crimes,  which  admit  of  no  excuse. 

Of  this  transgression  persons  are  euiity,  whenever  thty  svfer 
thatf  which  has  Seen  lottned  to  them^  to  oe  injured  through  their  own 
J/egligence.  This  evil  is  extremely  common;  and  by  a  great  part 
of  mankind  is  scarcely  regarded,  unless  when  the  injury  is  consid- 
erable, as  being  censurable  at  all.  Still  it  is  obviously^  a  violation 
of  confidence ;  a  falsification  of  the  terms,  upon  which  the  loan 
was  given,  and  received.  No  man  ever  lent  any  thing,  of  an? 
value,  with  an  agreement  on  his  part,  that  it  should  be  injured, 
unnecessarily,  by  the  borrower.  No  man  ev^r  received  a  loan, 
with  a  profession  on  his  part,  that  he  expected  to  injure  the  thing 
lent,  unless  in  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  transaction  obviously 
involved  the  injury,  and  a  consequent  compensation.  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  a  case,  properly  arranged  under  the  head  of  Aar- 
gainsj  and  not  of  loans^  Persons  are  guilty  of  this  kind  of  Fraud, 
also,  when  they  return^  instead  of  a  consunudfUj  or  perishable^  arti- 
cle^ which  they  have  borrowed^  what  is  of  inferior  value.  We  often 
borrow  those  things,  which  perish  in  the  use.  In  this  case,  not  a 
small  number  of  individuals  satisfy  their  consciences,  if  they  re- 
turn the  same  thing  in  kind,  and  quantity,  although  plainly  interior 
in  its  value.  A  scrupulous  spint  of  integrity  would  induce  us 
rather  to  return  somewhat  more,  in  value,  than  we  have  received  ; 
that  we  may  make  due  satisfaction  for  the  property  loaned,  and 
for  the  particular  convenience  which  it  has  fiimisned  us. 

Another  Fraud  of  the  same  nature  is  practised,  whenever  we 
unreasonably  detain  in  our  possession  whatever  has  been  loemed  to  itf* 
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Most  persons,  probably,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  chargeable* 
with  tnis  feult.  A  want  of  punctuality  in  this  respect  is  a  serious 
evil;  extending  very  far;  and  often  intruding,  not  a  little,  upon 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  eood  neighbourhood*  But  there  are 
persons,  who  go  through  life,  borrowing  without  thinking  of  re- 
turning that  which  they  borrow ;  and  who  thus  doubly  tax  the 
good  nature  of  those  around  them.  This  conduct  is  totally  con- 
trary to  good  faith,  and  to  plain  justice*  Every  borrower,  in  his 
application  for  every  loan,  is  understood^  and  knows  that  he  is 
understood,  by  the  lender  to  en^ge,  not  only  to  return  that  which 
he  borrows,  but  to  return  it  within  a  reasonable  time*  It  is  unjust, 
and  unkind,  to  retain  the  property  of  the  lender  beyond  his  consent; 
to  use  it  beyond  his  permission ;  and  thus  to  reward  his  kindness 
with  injury* 

Of  a  similar  Fraud  are  we  guilty,  token  we  employ  tfiatj  which  is 
lent  J  for  purposes^  and  in  modes  j  not  contemplated  oy  the  Under.  Mul- 
titudes of  mankind  are  guilty  of  this  crime ;  and  in  ways  ahnost 
innumerable*  All  our  right  to  the  use  of  the  loan,  not  only  as  to 
the  fact,  but  also  as  to  the  manner,  and  the  degree,  is  derived  sole- 
ly from  the  consent  of  the  owner*  To  that,  which  he  has  not 
given,  we  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  any  right*  We  are  bound, 
therefore,  scrupulously  to  use  what  we  borrow,  within  the  limits  of 
his  permission*  When  we  transgress  these  limits,  we  obviously 
violate  the  plain  dictates  of  common  justice ;  and  are,  therefore, 
inexcusable* 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fraud,  of  which  youths,  sent  abroad  for 
their  education,  are  so  frequently  guilty,  or  to  which  they  are  so 
strongly  solicited  by  temptation,  as  one  strongly  resembling  this, 
which  1  have  described*  They  are,  of  course,  entrusted  by  their 
parents  with  property,  necessary,  or  supposed  to  be  necessary, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education*  Every  parent  has  ms 
own  views  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  property  is  to 
be  expended*  This  manner  the  Parent  usually  prescribes  to  his 
child ;  and  has  an  absolute  right  to  prescribe  it*  Tht  property 
is  his  own :  the  child  is  his  own*  Both  the  manner,  therefore^ 
and  the  expense,  of  the  child's  education  he  has  an  absolute 
right  to  control*  The  parent's  prescription,  then,  the  child  can- 
not escape  without  fraud ;  nor  can  he  violate  it  without  filial 
impiety* 

When  such  a  Youth  expends  the  property,  entrusted  to  him  by 
his  Parents,  in  any  manner,  or  to  anv  degree,  beyond  his  parent's 
choice ;  so  far  as  that  choice  is  made  known  to  him  ;  he  is  guilty 
of  fraud;  and  violates  the  Command,  which  I  am  discussing*  rfay, . 
if  he  is  reasonably  satisfied  concerning  what  his  parent's  choic6 
woiuld  fre,  although  it  has  not  been  explicitly  declared,  he  is  bound 
scrupulously  to  reeard  it  in  all  his  conduct ;  and  to  expend  nd 
more,  and  for  no  other  purposes,  than  those,  which  are  involved  in 
his  parent's  pleasure*  Nor  can  he,  consistently  with  his  plain 
?     Vol.  Iff*  57 
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duty,  pursue  different  objects,  and  conduct  himself  in  a  different 
manner,  from  what  his  parent  has  prescribed,  without  being  guilty 
<rf  similar  fraud. 

The  parent  may  not  indeed,  and  jprobably  will  not  often,  punish 
his  chilcl  for  these  transgressions.  Often  he  majr  quietly  acquiesce 
in  the  wrone.  Still  the  conduct  is  not  the  less  sinful ;  nor  the  child 
the  less  guilty.  Human  tribunals  fail  of  punishing  many  crimes ; 
but  they  do  not,  for  this  reason,  cease  to  be  crimes*  If  a  child 
would  avoid  sin ;  if  he  would,  in  this  respect,  be  blameless  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  he  must  direct  all  his  expenses,  and  regulate  all 
his  conduct,  conscientiously,  according  to  the  will  and  prescription 
of  his  parents.  To  this  end,  he  must  limit  his  wants  to  the  allowed 
measure  of  his  expenses ;  and  act,  scrupulously,  as  he  wooM  ac^ 
if  his  parents  were  continually  present. 

2.  Another  species  of  FVauas  is  practised  m  whai  is  adUd  Drts* 
peusing  on  the  property  of  others* 

Frauds  of  this  nature  are  very  numerous,  and  gready  diversified. 
Many  persmis,  without  being  sensible  of  doing  any  bjustice,  walk 
througn  the  inclosures  of  others,  and  tread  down  their  grass,  erain, 
and  other  valuable  productions  of  their  labour.  Cnhera  leave 
open  the  entrances  to  their  inclosures  \  and  thus  expose  the  finiits 
of  the  earth  to  damage,  and  often  to  destruction.     Others  sdU, 

Elunder  their  gaurdens,  orchards,  and  fields,  of  such  firuits,  particu- 
Lrly,  as  are  delicious.  Others  plunder  their  forests  of  wood,  both 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  for  the  market.  Both  these  acts 
are,  however,  felsely  called  Trespasses.  No  actions  of  man  are 
more  obviously  thyisy  in  the  full  sense.  Accordingly,  they  are 
spoken  of  in  the  language  of  common  sense,  and  common  custom, 
only  under  the  name  of  Stealing.  Others  suffer  their  cattle,  accus- 
tomed to  break  through  inclosures,  to  go  at  large  in  their  own 
fields  ;  and  thus,  in  reauty,  turn  them  into  the  fields  of  their  neigh- 
bours. To  dwell  no  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  multitudes 
habitually  neglect  to  repair  their  own  walls,  and  fences  ;  and  in 
this  manner  leave  a  continual  passage  for  their  cattle  into  the  fields 
of  their  neighbours. 

A  very  different  set  of  Trespasses,  (I  do  not  mean  in  the  legal 
sense  ;  tor  I  know  not  what  name  Law  would  give  them)  and  un- 
dertaken with  very  different  views,  is  found  in  the  operations  of 
that  spirit  of  vulgar  mischief  which  through  envy,  or  some  other 
base  passion,  cherishes  a  contemptible  hostility  against  <Ae  tmprove- 
mentj  and  beauty,  of  building ,  fencing,  and  planting,  formed  by  its 
prosperous  neighbours.  This  spirit  prompts  the  unworthy  minds,  in 
which  it  dwells,  to  mar  and  deface  handsome  buildings  and  fences; 
to  root  up,  or  cut  down  trees  and  shrubs,  planted  for  shade,  and  for 
ornament.  This  spirit  is  no  other,  than  that  of  the  dog  m  the 
manger.  It  will  neitiier  enjoy  the  good  itself;  nor  suffer  any  others 
to  enjoy  it.  One  would  think,  that,  in  the  view  of  such  minds, 
beauty  and  elegance  were  public  nuisance^ ;  and  that  to  have  coo* 
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tributed  to  adorn  one's  country  with  the  delightful  productions  of 
nature,  and  art,  is  a  trespass  upon  the  common  good. 

Another  class  of  Frauds,  possessing  the  same  nature,  is  seen 
in  most  places,  at  least  in  this  country,  in  the  abuses  of  public  pro- 
ptriy.  rublic  buildings  are  almost  every  where  injured  andde- 
fiiced  ;  the  windows  are  broken  ;  the  doors,  wainscoting,  pillars, 
and  other  appurtenances  formed  of  wood,  are  shamefully  carved, 
and  hacked;  the  courts,  balustrades,  and  other  vulnerable  articles, 
are  mangled,  and  destroyed*  In  a  word,  injuries  of  this  nature,  are 
endless ;  and  all  of  them  are  scandalous  frauds ;  useless  to  the 
perpetrators ;  wounding  to  every  man  of  integrity  and  taste  ;  dis- 
couragements to  public  improvement ;  and  sources  of  public  de-- 
formity,  and  disgrace. 

Another  class  tA  these  Frauds  is  denoted  by  the  general  name, 
Pectdatum. 

It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  dwell  on  what  Nations  have  so  long, 
and  so  loudly,  complained  of:  the  plunder  of  the  Public  by 
statesmen,  commissioners,  and  contractors ;  men,  who  appear  to 
feel  a  prescriptive  right  to  fatten  themselves  on  the  spoils  of  the 
community.  There  are,  I  fear,  but'few  men,  comparativelv,  who 
feel  themselves  bound  to  deal  with  the  public^  or  zDtth  any  ooAf  ^ 
their  fdlow'tntn^  agreeably  to  the  same  strict  and  et|uitat>le  prin- 
ciples, which  most  persons  acknowledge  to  be  indispensable  in  \ 
dealing  with  individuals.  For  services,  rendered  to  puolic  bodies, 
almost  all  men  demand  a  greater  reward,  than  they  would  dare  to 
claim  from  individuals.  For  commodities,  sold  to  them,  they  charge 
a  higher  price.  In  settling  accounts  with  them,  they  claim  greater 
allowances  :  and  in  every  transaction  plainly  intend  to  get  more, 
than  custom  and  equity  nave  permitted  in  the  private  business  of 
mankind.  The  single  article  of  Peratdsites  is  a  gulf  of  voracity, 
which  has  no  bottom.  The  only  rule,  by  which  this  undefined 
class  of  demands  seems  to  be  controlled,  is  to  claim  whatever  the 
person  indebted  can  be  expected  to  give. 

The  coDunon  doctrine  among  all  the  claimants,  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  appears  to  be,  that  iiurt  is  n'>  wnmg  m  demanding  more 
of  public  hoaies  for  the  same  service^  or  the  same  commodity^  than  of 
tndividualsj  because  public  bodies  are  more  able  to  pay.  Justice,  on 
the  contraiy,  affixes  the  same  value  to  the  same  thme.  This  val- 
ue will  be  affixed  by  every  honest  man ;  and  will  be  iiis  only  rule 
of  compensation  for  his  commodities,  or  his  labours,  whoever  may 
be  the  purchaser,  or  the  employer. 

In  every  one  of  the  cases,  which  I  have  specified,  the  persona 
concerned  defraud  their  fellow-men  of  their  propertv,  and  cheat 
themselves  out  of  their  dutv  and  their  salvation,  but  they  caB« 
not  cheat  their  Maker.  Tne  all-dearching  Eye  surveys,  with  t 
terrible  inspection,  these  workers  of  iniquity ;  and,  at  the  final 
day,  will  be  found  to  have  traced  every  secret  winding,  every 
snaky  jteth,  every  false  pretence,  and  every  flatting  self-jntti- 
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fication,  of  fraucL  At  that  awAil  period,  how  many  persons  will 
be  found  to  be  cheats,  who  in  this  world  sustained  the  character 
of  &ir  dealers ;  and  were  regarded  by  all  aroand  them  as  honest 

men! 

3.  Another  class  of  Drtrnds,  is  attenJani  tpoii  Bargamt. 

These,  like  the  former  classes,  are  v^  numerous ;  and  are  va- 
ried continually  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Baigaini  and  the  inge- 
nui^,  negligence,  and  dishonesty,  of  the  parties. 

M  honest  bargain  is  thai^  and  that  on/y,  m  which  onEqmvaieMl 
is  given,  and  received ;  in  which  the  value  of  the  commoditiea  m 
each  case  being  supposed  to  be  known,  the  fair,  market  friet  is 
mutually  allowed.  The  market  price  is,  in  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  equitable  price ;  and,  wherever  it  is  known,  will  be 
cheerfully  paia  by  an  nonest  man.  Where  it  cannot  be  known, 
such  men  will  settle  their  contracts  as  equitably  as  thev  can :  each 
designing  fiuthfuUy  to  render  an  equivalent  for  what  he  receives. 
Every  bareain,  not  formed  on  these  principles,  is  unjust ;  and,  if 
thus  formra  intentionally,  is  dishonest.  But  how  mfferent  Cram 
these  are  the  principles,  upon  which  barfi;aiDs  are  very  eztmavely 
made  in  this  countiy,  and  out  too  probably  in  others  also! 

Among  the  innumerable  frauds,  practised  in  this  vast  field  of 
human  busineM,  I  shaU  specify  the  following. 

Multitudes  of  persons,  when  forming  bargains^  misreprtstnij  or 
conceal,  the  state  of  the  markets*  Most  men  profess  to  be  willing 
to  be  governed  in  their  dealings  by  the  market  price.  But  great 
numbers  of  these  very  men  intend  to  buy  for  less,  and  sefi  for 
moi*e.  Hence  they  carefully  conceal  this  price  from  those  with 
whom  they  deal ;  and  thus  buy  at  diminished,  and  sell  at  enhanc- 
ed, prices.  This  conduct  is  plain  dishonesty;  and  would  not 
deceive  even  the  subject  of  it,  were  he  not  blinded  by  his  own 
avarice.  He  perfectly  knows,  that  his  neighbour  would  not  buy, 
nor  sell,  on  these  terms,  except  from  his  ignorance ;  and  that  the 
advantage,  which  he  gains,  is  gained  only  from  his  neighbour's 
misapprehension  of  the  commodities  in  question.  Can  an  honest 
man  take  this  advantage  ?  Would  any  man  of  reputation  justify 
himself  in  taking  it  of  a  child  ?  Why  not  of  a  chilc^  as  well  as  of  a 
man  ?  Because,  it  will  be  answered,  the  child  knows  not  the 
worth  of  what  he  buys,  or  sells.  Neither,  in  the  case  specified, 
does  the  man.  Would  he,  who  takes  this  advantage,  be  willing 
that  his  neighbour  should  take  it  of  him?  The  answer  to  this 
question  needs  not  be  given.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  conduct 
referred  to  is  unjust  and  fraudulent. 

There  are  many  other  persons,  who  directly  misrepresent  the 
market  price.  These  men  feel  satisfied,  if  they  do  not  palpably 
lie ;  if,  for  example,  they  report  what  this  price  has  lately  oeen ; 
what  they  have  heard  somebody  declare  it  to  be ;  or  what  price 
has  been  given  by  an  individual,  who  has  sold  at  a  high,  or  bought 
at  a  low  price  f  both,  very  different  from  the  general  one.     All 
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these  are  mere  fetches,  used  by  a  dishonest  mind  to  deceive  itself, 
and  to  defraud  others. 

Another  palpable  fraud  of  this  class  is  the  use  offahe  weights 
and  measures.  These  are  often  used,  when  thev  arc  inonm,  and 
often  when  they  are  suspected^  to  be  false ;  and  more  frequently 
still,  when  they  are  steered  to  become  defective  through  inattentionm 
In  this,  the  man  is  apt  toteel  himself  excused,  because  he  is  not  in* 
tentionally  fraudulent ;  not  remembering,  that,  whenever  it  is  in 
his  power,  God  h^s  required  him  to  do  justly,  and  not  merely  not 
to  design  to  do  unjustly.  He  has  given  him  no  permission  to  sin 
through  negligence.  Weights  and  measures  are  often  formed  of 
such  materials,  as  to  ensure  decay,  and  diminution.  Whenever 
this  is  known  to  be  the  case,  the  proprietor  is  unpardonable,  if  he 
does  not  by  frequent  examinations  prevent  the'  injustice.  The 
wrong  he  cannot  but  foresee ;  and  the  remedy  is  always,  and  en- 
tirelv,  in  his  power.  If  we  love  justice  as  we  ought,  we  shall  take 
all  those  measures,  which  are  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  He,  who 
is  resolved  to  do  to  others  what  he  would  that  others  should  do  to 
Aim,  will  never  suffer  it  to  remain  undone  for  want  of  exertions, 
which  demand  so  little  self-denial. 

Whenever  a  man  bedns  to  do  wrong  through  negligence,  he 
will  soon  do  it  through  desifn.  Indifference  to  sin  ]$  me  next  step 
to  the  love  of  it.  The  onnr  safety  in  this  case,  aiul  all  others  of 
the  like  nature,  is  to  resist  tne  beginnings  of  evil.  If  our  opposi- 
tion to  it  be  not  begun  here,  it  will  never  be  begun.  Every  small* 
er  transgression  prepares  the  way  for  a  greater.  Every  gross 
villain  has  become  such  by  small  beginnings.  ^^  No  man,''  says 
the  Latin  proverb,  ^^  becomes  abandoned  at  once.''  He,  who  tie- 
gins  to  backslide  without  compunction,  will  find  his  remaining 
course  only  downward ;  and  will  descend  with  continually  in- 
creasing velocity  to  the  bottom. 

Another  prominent  iniquity  of  this  Class  is  Selling  commodi" 
ties,  which  are  unsound  and  defective^  under  direct  professions^ 
that  they  are  sound  and  good.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  pal- 
pable lying ;  sometimes  with  indefinite  and  hypocritical  insinu- 
ations. Agents,  and  men  who  buv  to  sell  again,  often  assert 
their  wares  to  be  good,  because  tnose,  of  whom  they  received 
Ihem,  have  declared  them  to  be  good.  These  declarations  are 
often  believed,  because  the  agent  professes,  or  at  least  appears, 
to  believe  them ;  while,  in  trum,  he  does  not  give  them  the  least 
credit. 

One  of  the  grossest  impositions  of  this  nature  is  practised  upon 
the  public  in  advertising,  and  selline,  nostrums  as  safe  and  vaiua- 
Me  medicines.  These  are  usherea  into  newspapers  with  a  long 
train  of  pompous  declarations,  ahnost  always  false,  and  alwavs  de- 
lusive. The  silly  purchaser  buys,  and  uses,  the  medicine,  chiefly, 
or  only,  because  it  is  sold  by  a  respectable  man,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  a  splendid  advertisement  to  which  that  respectable 
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man  lends  his  countenance.  Were  such  men  to  decline  this  un- 
fortunate and  indefensible  employment,  the  medicines  would 
probably  &I1  into  absolute  disci^t ;  and  health,  and  limbs,  and 
life,  would  in  many  instances  be  preserved  from  unnecessary  de- 
struction. 

Another  specimen  of  similar  fraud  is  practised  in  cancetUmg  the 
defects  of  wnat  we  sell.  This  is  the  general  art,  and  villany,  of 
that  class  of  men,  who  are  customarily  styled  Jockeys  :  a  class, 
unhappily  comprehending  multitudes,  who  would  receive  the  ap- 
pellation with  astonishment  and  disdain.  The. common  subter- 
nige  of  these  men  is  this :  ^^  that  they  give  no  false  accounts  con- 
cerning their  commodities ;  that  the  purchaser  has  eyes  of  his  own,, 
and  must  judge  for  himself.'^  No  aefence  can  be  more  lame  and 
wretched ;  and  scarcely  any,  more  impudent.  A  igreat  propor- 
tion of  vendibles  are  subject  to  defects,  which  no  purchaser  can 
descry.  Every  purchaser  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  seller  for  miormation  concerning  them.  All  this  tne  seller 
perfectly  knows ;  and,  if  he  be  an  honest  man,  will  certainly  pve 
the  information  to  the  purchaser ;  because  in  the  same  situation 
he  would  wish  it  to  be  given  to  himself.  At  the  same  time,  no 
purchaser  would  buy  mese  articles,  if  he  knew  their  defects, 
unless  at  a  diminished  price.  The  actual  purchaser  is,  there- 
fore, in  colloquial  language,  taken  in  ;  and  taken  in  by  palpable 
villany. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  nature  is  furnished  by  iheprac" 
iice  of  depreciating  the  valxu  of  such  commodities,  as  we  wish  to  Ing, 
*^  It  It  nanghty  it  is  naught j^^  saiih  the  hmfer;  611/,  when  he  hath  gone 
his  way,  he  boasteth.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  We  have  ample  proof,  that  human  nature,  now,  is  not 
in  this  respect  altered  for  the  better.  The  ignorant,  the  mod- 
est, and  the  necessitous ;  persons,  who  should  be  the  last  to  suffer 
from  fraud ;  are  in  this  way  often  made  its  victims.  A  decisive 
tone,  and  confident  airs,  in  men  better  dressed,  and  supposed  to 
know  better,  than  themselves,  easily  bear  down  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced, and  persuade  them  to  sell  their  commodities  for  less 
than  they  are  plainly  worth.  The  purchaser,  in  the  mean  time,  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  hearing,  boasts  of  his  gainful  bargain ;  and 
trumpets,  without  a  blush,  the  value  of  the  articles,  which  he  had 
before  decried. 

4.  Another  class  of  frauds  is  connected  Tvith  the  Contractionj  and 
Paxmenty  of  Debts. 

The  first  transgression  of  this  nature,  which  I  shall  mention,  t^ 
the  contraction  of  debts,  with  clear  conviction,  that  we  possess  no 
means  of  discharging  them;  and  that  we  shall,  in  ail  probability^ 
possess  no  such  means  hereafter  ;  at  least,  within  any  reasonable  pe- 
riod  of  payment.  Multitudes  of  persons  covet  enjoyments,  in  the 
possession  of  others,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
""■^^^tfiem,  if  they  can,  without  troubling  themselves  about  pay- 
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ing  for  them.  Such  persons  arc  often  professed  cheats ;  and  triumph 
in  the  success  of  their  impositions.  But  there  are  others,  who  re- 
gard themselves  as  honest  men ;  and  would  be  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, as  well  as  wounded,  at  the  suspicion  of  fraudulent  designs 
m  their  conduct.  Most,  or  aU,  of  these  men  form  some  loose,  inae« 
finite  design  of  paying  their  debts ;  but  instead  of  providing  the 
necessary  means  for  this  purpose,  trust  to  some  future  casualty. 
They  will  tcjl  the  creditor,  who  charges  them  with  dishonest  con- 
duct, that,  although  they  did  indeed  know  themselves  to  be  desti- 
tute of  property,  and  of  any  rational  expectations  of  future  proper- 
ty, when  the  debt  was  contracted,  yet  they  hoped  that  in  the  course 
of  events,  they  should,  in  some  manner  or  other,  become  able  to 
discharge  it.  In  this  case,  they  will  add,  they  should  have  dis- 
charged it,  both  willingly  and  faithfully.  What  the^  thus  allege 
is,  probably,  in  many  instances,  true.  The  persons  m  question  do 
not  form  a  direct  btention  to  defraud  their  creditors.  Thus  iiair  their 
honesty  goes.  But  here  it  stops.  Thev  foim  no  design,  director 
indirect,  to  take  effectual  measures  to  do  their  creditors  justice. 
They  do  not  conscientiously  abstain  from  contracting  debts,  until 
they  know,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  cancel  them  by  fair  payment. 
On  the  contrary,  they  contract  them,  when  they  know  themselves 
to  be  unable,  and  to  be  unpossessed  of  any  fair  probable  means  of 
being  able  at  a  future  time.  In  all  this  they  are,  although  often 
without  suspecting  it,  grossly  dishonest. 

Another  sin,  very  nearly  akin  to  this,  is  contracting  debta^  with" 
out  perceiving  any  means  of  paytnent  to  be  in  our  vomer.  Those, 
who  transgress  in  this  manner,  feel  satisfied,  if  tney  do  not  know 
themsdves  to  be  unahle  to  pay*  Were  they  evangelically  honesty 
they  would  take  effectual  care  to  see  whether  they  were  able,  or 
not.  Often,  by  overrating  their  property,  their  efforts,  or  the 
mariiets,  they  feel. a  loose  conviction,  that  they  shall  possess  this 

Eower ;  but  take  no  pains  to  render  the  fact  certain,  or  even  pro- 
able.  Such  morality  can  result  only  from  absolute  insensibility 
of  mind  to  the  great  duty  of  doing  justly ;  an  entire  ignorance  of 
what  it  demands ;  and  a  total  foreetfubess  of  exposure  to  the  Di- 
vine indignation.  We  are  bound,  oefore  we  receive,  before  we  be- 
come willing  to  receive,  our  neighbour's  property,  to  know,  that  we 
have  means,  clearly  probable,  of  paying  nim  :  otherwise,  we  wan- 
tonly subject  him  to  the  loss  of  it ;  and  differ  very  little,  as  moral 
beings,  firom  thieves  and  robbers.  If  we  are  in  doubt  concerning 
either  the  probability,  or  the  sufficiency,  of  these  means ;  it  is  our 
duty  to  detail  them  fairly  to  the  person,  with  whom  we  are  deal- 
ing. If,  in  this  case,  he  is  disposed  to  entrust  us  with  his  property, 
and  we  afterwards  make  faitnful  efforts  to  cancel  the  debt ;  I  do 
not  see,  that  we  are  chargeable  wilh  fi*aud,  although  we  should 
fail.  He  who  contracts  a  debt,  without  discerning  that  he  has 
probable  means  of  discharging  it,  differs  in  no  material  respect 
from  a  Swindler.    He  plunders  his  neighbour  from  indifference  to 
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!  justice ;  the  SwinJUer  from  contempt  of  it.     In  the  view  of  com- 
'  anon  sense,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  moral  character  of  both  is  es- 
•sentially  the  same. 

Another  transgression  of  the  same  general  nature,  is  negiecimg 
to  pojf  our  debts  at  the  time.  There  are  many  persons,  whose  ge- 
uevaf  character,  as  honest  men,  is  foir ;  who  yet,  in  this  respect, 
are  extrc^Bely  deserving  of  censure.  They  contract  debts,  which 
they  engage  to  discharge  within  a  given  time.  This  time  is,  there- 
fore, a  pari  of  the  contract ;  a  ^und  on  which  the  bamiin  b  made; 
a  condition,  on  which  the  price  was  calculated.  This  obvious 
truth  is  understood  by  all  men ;  and  makes  a  part  of  the  language 
of  every  bargain,  in  which  credit  is  jg[iven.  To  the  expectation, 
formed  by  the  Creditor,  of  receiving  his  debt  at  the  time  specified, 
the  Debtor  has  voluntarily  given  birth.  It  is  an  expectation,  there- 
fore, which  he  is  bound  to  fulfil.  If  he  does  not  take  every  law- 
ful measure  in  his  power,  to  enable  himself  to  fulfil  it;  or  if  he 
does  not  fulfil  it,  when  it  is  in  his  power ;  he  is  guilty  of  tnxA ;  of 
depriving  his  neighbour,  not  perhaps  of  design,  but  by  a  guilty 
negligence,  of  a  part  of  his  property. 

The  delay  of  payment  beyond  the  appointed  time,  is,  in  ahnost 
all  instances,  iniunous,  and,  in  some,  almost  as  injurious  to  the 
creditor,  as  an  absolute  refiisal  to  pay  would  originally  have  been. 
The  real  value  of  a  debt,  where  the  security  is  sufficient,  is,  among 
men  of  business,  estimated  according  to  the  time,  when  the  pay- 
ment is  reasonably  expected.  Thus  notes,  bonds,  and  other  od- 
Kgations  for  money,  when  given  by  men,  known  to  be  punctual  in 
the  discharge  of  their  debts,  pass  in  the  market  for  their  nominal 
value  ;  and  are  received  in  payments  with  no  other  discount,  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  aistance  of  the  period,  when  they  be- 
come due.  Those  given  by  negligent  men  are,  on  the  contrary, 
considered  as  depreciated,  from  the  beginm'ng ;  and  that,  exactlj 
in  proportion  to  the  negligence  of  the  signer.  Of  this  sum,  be  it 
what  it  may,  the  negligent  man  defi^uds  nis  creditor. 

The  Law  of  God  required,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine, 
which  I  am  urging,  that  the  sun  should  not  be  sufiered  to  go  down 
upon  the  hire  of  the  labourer.  The  Spirit  of  punctuality,  here 
enjoined,  ought  to  be  found  in  all  men.  The  engagements,  which 
we  make,  we  are  bound,  as  honest  men,  to  fulfil.  The  expecta- 
tions which  we  knowingly  excite  in  the  minds  of  those,  with  whom 
we  deal,  we  are  required  to  satisfy :  and,  when  we  fail,  either  vo- 
luntarily or  negligently,  we  are  inexcusable. 

The  last  iniquity  of  this  species,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  th 
payment  of  debts  with  something  of  less  value  j  than  thai  which  we 
possess. 

It  has  been  doubtless  observed,  that  I  have,  all  along  through- 
out this  discourse,  chiefly  passed  over  in  silence  those  gross  fields, 
which  are  the  direct  objects  of  criminal  prosecution.  Such  is  my 
intention  here.     I  shall  pass  by  the  gross  iniquities  of  passing 
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counterfeit  carrency ;  forging  obligations,  and  endonements;  aad 
others  of  the  like  nature.  To  reprove  these  crimes  cannot  be 
necessary  in  this  place.  I  have  therefore  confined,  and  shall  still 
confine  myself,  to  those  which  are  esteemed  smaller  transgres- 
sions, and  are  less  observed,  and  less  dreaded,  by  mankind. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  currency,  whose  real  value  is  inferior 
to  (hat,  which  is  nominal.  Coin  is  in  some  countries,  and  at  some 
times,  alloyed  below  the  common  standard.  It  is,  also,  very  often 
worn  down  below  the  standard  weight.  Paper-currency  i*?,  also, 
in  many  instances  subjected  to  a  discount,  wherever  its  true  value 
is  understood.  Debts  are  very  often  paid  with  this  depreciated 
currency,  without  any  notice  gjven  by  the  debtor  of  its  deprecia- 
tion. 

Debts  are  paid,  also,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  commodities. 
In  these  (here  are  often  defects,  in  kind,  or  quantity,  not  readily 
perceivable  by  the  creditor,  and,  what  is  much  more  unhappy, 
concealed,  or  not  disclosed  by  the  debtor. 

Often,  debts  are  paid  by  labour  and  services.     These,  not  un- 
frequcntly,  are  stinted  with  respect  to  the  time,  through  which  the 
labour  ought  to  extend ;  the  skill,  and  thorough  execution,  which 
oueht  to  be  employed ;  the  care,  which  ought  to  be  used ;  and, 
universally,  the  completeness  of  the  scr\'ice  engaged,  and  therefore 
justly  expected,  by  the  creditor.     In  every  case  of  this  nature,  it 
is  the  design  of  the  debtor  to  ^in  somethmg  by  the  means,  and 
mode,  of  paying  the  debt,  which  he  would  not  have  gained,  had 
he  paid  it  in  unocbased  coin ;  and  which  he  would  not  have  gained 
by  a  fair,  honest  fulfilment  of  the  orieinal  terms  of  the  contract. 
\Vhencver  the  debtor  feels,  that  in  discnarging  his  debts  he  has  ac- 
quired something  firom  the  creditor,  not  involved  in  the  plain  terms 
of  the  contract,  ne  may  be  assured,  that  his  mode  of  payment  has 
.  involved  in  it  a  fraud,  and  that  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a  cheat. 
All  these  may,  and  often  do,  seem  to  the  perpetrators,  crimeii  of 
little  moment :  audit  will,  perhaps,  be  no  easy  matter  to  convince 
them  of  the  contrary.     I  wish  such  persons  to  remember  the  great  x 
maxim,  taught  by  the  unvarying  experience  of  man ;  that  he,  who    '; 
allows  himself  to  be  dishonest  in  one  thing,  will  soon  be  dishonest 
in  all  things.     I  wish  them  still  more  solemnly  to  remember,  that 
God  is  a  witness  of  all  their  fraudulent  conduct,  however  it  may 
be  concealed  from  mankind ;  and  that,  although  they  may  cheat 
men,  they  cannot  cheat  God. 

5.  Another  enormous  class  of  frauds  is  composed  of  Breaches  of 
Trust. 

Upon  this  unlimited  subject  my  observations  must  be  few,  and 
summary.  Frauds  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  servant  and  the 
monarch,  and  in  all  the  intervening  classes  of  mankind.  They 
fill  with  complaints  every  mouth  ;  and  haunt  every  human  concern.' 
To  describe  them,  would  demand  the  contents  of  a  library:  to' 
name  them,  would  be  to  recount  most  of  the  business  of  man.  As 
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ihey  exist  every  where ;  so  all  men  are  OaLmiliarized  to  them.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  detail  them  here.  There  is, 
also,  but  one  opinion  concerning  them,  and  concerning  their  au- 
thors. They  are  all  by  the  universal  voice  pronounced  to  be 
Ihiuds ;  and  their  authors  to  be  knaves  and  villains. 


he  fails  of  his  duty ;  if  he  negligently,  or  voluntarily,  rails ;  he  is, 
palpably,  a  dishonest  man*  The  expectations,  which  we  know- 
ingfy  excite  in  others,  we  are  indispensably  bound  to  fulfil.  No- 
thing less  than  this,  will  satisfy  the  commands  of  God,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  an  unwarped  Conscience.  Nothine  less  will  ever  ac- 
quire, or  secure,  a  rair  reputation.  I  shall  only  add,  that  there  is 
no  easy  or  sure  method  of  accomplishing  this  invaluable  obfecf, 
but  io  htgyn  tarly^  and  to  go  on  wUk  inflexible  persevermmce. 

REMARKS. 

1.  T%€  Subject  J  which  hcu  been  under  considerationj  presents  tit 
with  a  very  humiliating  and  painful  specimen  of  human  corrvpiimu 

The  duty  of  rendering  justice  to  our  neighbour,  is  one  of  the 
plainest  dictates  of  the  law,  written  on  the  hearts  of  men ;  one  of 
the  first  demands  of  conscience ;  one  of  the  prime  injunctions  of 
God.  Accordingly,  no  duty  has  been  more  readily,  universally, 
or  absolutely,  acknowledged,  or  demanded,  by  mankind.  The 
bounds,  also,  which  separate  justice  from  iniustice,  are  often  de- 
fined with  mathemat<-:al  exactness,  almost  always  clearly  known, 
and  rarely  capable  of  being  mistaken.  Yet  in  how  many  ways, 
forms,  and  varieties,  is  this  duty  violated !  By  how  many  individ- 
uals !  Of  how  many  classes !  Who,  however  wise,  honourable, 
or  excellent,  however  referenced,  or  beloved,  is  not,  at  times,  the 
victim  of  fraud,  and  the  dupe  of  cunning !  The  known  instances 
are  innumerable.  What  endless  multitudes  are  probablv  unknown, 
except  by  the  Omniscient  Eye  !  How  great  a  part  of  human  time 
and  talents  has  been  employed  only  in  Fraud !  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  persons,  in  the  City  of  London  alone,  are  declar- 
ed by  the  judicious  Calhoun  to  derive  the  whole,  or  the  chief  part, 
of  their  subsistence  from  fraudulent  practices.  Here,  villany  of 
this  nature  has  become  a  science ;  and  is  pursued,  not  merely 
without  remorse,  but  with  system  ;  with  a  coolness,  which  laughs 
at  morality;  an  ingenuity,  which  baflRes  detection;  and  industry, 
which  would  do  honour  to  virtue ;  and  a  success,  which  over- 
whelms the  mind  with  amazement.  All  these  things  exist  in  the 
Capital  of  that  country,  which  has  been  more  distinguished,  than 
any  other,  for  knowledge,  morality,  and  Religion. 

But  London  is  not  alone  concerned  in  this  iniquity.  It  prevails 
wherever  rights  are  claimed,  or  property  exists.  In  our  own 
country,  so  young,  and  distinguished  beyond  most  others  for  the 
moral  character  of  its  inhabitants,  it  prevails  in  a  manner,  which 
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ought  (o  cover  us  with  shame  and  sorrow.  Fraudsj  of  all  the 
kinds  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  not  only  practised,  but 
avowed.  Nay,  many  of  them  have  ceased  to  wear  the  name  of 
frauds.  Oppressive  bargains  are  customarily  styled  by  those, 
who  make  them,  good  bargains;  and  boasted  of  as  specmiens  of 
ingenuity,  skill,  and  success.  Debts,  in  multiplied  instances,  are 
contracted  widiout  honesty;  and  withholden  by  mere  fraud. 
Even  the  settlement  of  estates  furnishes,  often,  gross  exhibitions 
of  oppression  and  cheating ;  and  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  are 
made  a  prey.  Why  is  this  done  ?  Because  the  deceased  is  gone, 
and  cannot  detect  the  iniquity ;  because  those,  whom  he  has  left 
behind,  are  without  defence,  and  without  remedy. 

A  great  part  of  the  business  of  Legislators  is  the  prevention  of 
fraud.  To  detect  and  punish  it,  is  the  chief  employment  of  Judi- 
cial tribunals.  How  immense  have  been  the  labours  of  both; 
and  to  how  vast  an  extent  have  they  laboured  in  vain ! 

How  frequently  do  we  ourselves  see  character,  safety,  and  the 
soul,  all  hazarded  for  a  pittance  of  gain,  contemptible  in  itself: 
and  of  no  consequence  to  him  who  cheats  his  neighbour,  and 
sells  himself,  to  acquire  it!  With  what  unceasing  toil,  and  un- 
der what  hard  bondage,  does  the  miser  wear  and  waste  his  life, 
to  filch  from  those  around  him  little  gleanings  of  property,  merely 
to  bury  it  in  his  chest,  and  without  daring  to  use  it  for  himself 
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the  hour  of  darkness  arrives ;  when  they  may  again,  like  their 
kindred  vampyres,  satiate  themselves  upon  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption ! 

How  often  is  war  made ;  how  often  are  oceans  of  blood  spilt; 
lives  destroyed  in  millions;  and  immense  portions  of  human 
happiness  extinguished ;  merely  to  plunder  others  of  their  prop- 

To  all  these  evils,  instruction,  example,  laws,  punishments, 
conscience,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  prospect  of  damnation,  op- 
pose their  force  and  terror  in  vain.  Prudence  and  policy  con- 
tend against  it  with  as  little  success.  All  nations  have  pronounced 
honesty  to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  conduct.  Poverty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  infamy  on  the  oUier,  have  ever  threatened 
the  intentional  knave  with  a  whip  of  scorpions.  Still,  he  walks 
onward  coolly,  and  steadily,  unmoved  either  by  the  remonstraifces 
of  earth  and  Heaven,  or  the  dangers  of  Hell. 

3.  Tkese  observations  show  the  vast  importance  of  fixing  m  o/ur 
own  minds  f  and  m  the  minds  of  our  children^  the  strongest  sense^  and 
the  most  vigorous  habits^  of  exact,  Evangelical  fniegrity. 

He,  who  wishes  to  live  well  here,  and  to  be  happy  hereafter, 
most  in  all  his  intentional  dealings  ask,  as  an  all-controlUng  ques- 
tkm,  What  is  rij^tf  and  make  all  things  bend  to  the  answer.  *^  Jltel 
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jvatitia;  ruat  caluniy'*^  ought  to  be  the  governing  maxim  of  pnvate 
as  well  as  public  life.  Of  all  virtues,  Justice  and  Truth  are  the 
first  in  order,  the  first  in  importance.  To  them  every  thmf  oudit 
to  give  way.  If  they  are  permitted  to  rule,  man  cannot  fail  to  oe 
virtuous,  amiable,  and  happy. 

But  every  moral  truth,  and  every  moral  precept,  is  of  moR  con- 
sequence to  children,  and  may  be  made  of  more  use  tp  them,  than 
it  can  be  to  others.  Good  seed,  sown  in  the  spring-time  of  life, 
cannot  ordinarily  fail  to  produce  a  harvest ;  which  will  be  vainly 
expected,  if  it  be  sown  in  the  autumn.  The  parent,  who  values 
Uie  comfort,  character,  or  salvation,  of  hi%  child,  will  impress  on 
his  young  and  tender  mind,  in  the  most  affecting  manner  possible, 
the  incalculable  excellence  and  importance  of  integrity,  and  the 
inestimable  worth  of  an  unblemished  character,  ana  an  unsuUied 
life.  At  this  hopeful  period,  the  parent  should  inweave  into  the 
mind  of  the  child,  as  a  part  of  his  constitutional  thinking,  a  strong 
conviction,  that  property  itself,  according  to  the  usual  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  is  to  De  acquired  only  by  uprightness  of  conduct ; 
and  that  fraud  is  the  highway  to  beggary,  as  well  as  to  shame. 
Peace  of  conscience,  he  should  be  taught  from  the  first,  can 
never  dwell  in  the  same  soul  with  injustice  :  and  without  peace  of 
conscience,  he  should  know,  the  soul  will  be  poor  and  miserable. 
Habitually  should  he  remember,  that  the  Eye  of  God  looks  alwaj 
upon  the  noart ;  and  that  every  dishonest  design,  word,  and  act,  is 
recorded  in  that  book,  out  of  which  he  will  be  Judged  at  the  great 
day.  Finally,  he  should  learn  the  unvarying  foot ;  that  one  traud 
generates  another  of  course  ;  and  that  tlius  the  dishonest  man  cor- 
rupts, unceasingly,  his  heart  and  his  life,  and  is  seen  by  all  around 
him  to  be  a  vessel  of  wrath,,  daily  fitting  for  destruction*  All  these 
instructions,  example  should  enforce,  and  sanction :  and  on  them 
all  prayer  should  invoke  its  efficacious  blessings. 

3.  iAcse  observatiotis  teach  lis  how  greatly  suchj  as  are  customa' 
fily  styled  Moral  m<r/i,  deceive  themselves. 

Multitudes  of  men,  who  sustain  this  character,  censure  Preach- 
ers for  dwelling  so  firequendy  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
fo^  not  introducing,  oftener,  its  moral  precepts  into  their  Sermons. 
These  persons  regard  themselves  as  being  moral  in  the  proper 
sense ;  and  wish  preachers  to  inculcate  just  such  morality,  as  they 
themselves*  practise.  They  pay  their  debts,  and  wish  other  men 
to  pay  theirs ;  keep  true  accounts;  sell  at  the  market  prices ;  make 
as  good  bargains  as  they  can  ;  and  get  as  much  money  as  they 
can,  in  this  manner.  These  are  the  things,  which  tkey  wish 
pr^chera  to  inculcate.. 

Such  persons  a^  yet  toleairn,  that  the  ]tforaIUy  of  the  Gospd 
is  wonderfully  different  from  all^  this.  It  includes  whatever  I  h»vt 
said*  iJK  this  and  the  pjir^^ne  discourses,  comcerniog  the  l^aw  of 
Gpd ;  whaitever  1  shall  ^ay  ia  tne  succeeding  ones ;  iggid  n^re  tha^ 
I  have  said,  or  caw  say,  in  >>oth.     The  SCgrali^  of  the  (Sospel  be- 
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gins  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  disposed  to  render  alwaV)  and 
exactly,  to  our  neighbour  the  thingi  that  are  our  neighbours,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God*s.  It  knows  not,  it  disdains,  it 
abominates,  the  tricks,  the  fetches,  the  disguises,  the  concealments^ 
the  enhancements,  the  delays  of  payment,  the  depreciated  pay- 
ments, the  base  gains,  and  the  double-minded  character,  always 
found  in  the  coarse-spun  morality  of  this  world.  Worldly  Moral- 
ity aims. supremely,  and  only,  at  being  rich^  Evangelical  Morality 
at  doing  thatj  which  w  right.  Every  person  satisfied  with  worldly 
morality,  who  hears  this  sermon,  will  probably  go  away  from  it, 
displeased  with  what  he  will  call  its  ngidness ;  and  discontented 
to  find,  that  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  think  his  own  strong- 
hold, Aimishes  him  with  so  little  either  of  safety  or  comfort*  But 
let  him  remember,  that,  whether  he  is  pleased  or  displeased,  no  Mo- 
rality, short  of  this,  will  answer  the  clemands  of  the  Law  of  God. 


SERMON  CXXIV. 
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The  Frauds  practieed  hy  mm  upon  themteheSj  and  tkeirfi 
Uiei  ;  and  a  variety  of  Frauds j  perpetrated  by  mankisid  tpoii  each 
Qther^  have  occupied  the  two  preceding  discourses. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  anothor  FVaud  of 
this  latter  class ;  viz.  Gaming. 

Multitudes  of  persons  professedly  believe  Gaming  to  be  inno- 
cent ;  and  accordingly  labour  not  a  little  to  justify  it  to  otheis. 
As  they  aim  to  clear  it  firom  all  imputations  of  criminality ;  it  will 
be  both  proper,  and  necessary,  to  consider  the  subject  generally ; 
diat  its  advocates  may  perceive,  that  it  is  not  only  firaudulent,  but 
sinful  in  many  other  respects. 

The  Observations,  which  I  shall  make  on  this  subject,  will  be 
arranged  under  the  following  Heads. 

I.  7%e  Ejnls  of  Craming^  which  immediately  respect  Others  ;  and, 

II.  Those^  which  immediately  respect  Ourselves* 
Among  the  evils^  which  respect  others^  I  observe, 
1  •  Tnat  Gaming  isj  in  all  instances,  Fraud. 

By  Gaming,  here,  I  intend  that  only,  by  which  property  is  oon 
or  lost^  and  this  property,  by  whicn  party  soever  acquired,  1 
assert  to  be  acquired,  invariably  by  fraud. 

There  are  hut  two  possible  methods,  by  which  we  cem  acquire  prth 
perty  from  others  honestly  ;  viz.  either  by  free  gift;  or  by  render- 
ing  an  equivalent  for  what  we  receive.  I  need  not  say,  that  pro- 
perty, won  by  Gaming,  is  not  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways. 
That,  which  is  acquired,  neither  is,  nor  is  intended  to  be,  given : 
and  instead  of  an  eauivalent,  the  Gamester  renders  nothing  for 
what  he  has  receivea. 

God  in  the  Decalogue,  has  absolutely  bound  us  not  to  covet 
amf  thing,  which  is  our  neighbour'^s.  Tliis  sin  of  coveting,  every 
Gamester  is  guilty  of,  when  be  sits  down  to  win  the  property  of 
his  neighbour.  Of  this  truth  he  gives  unanswerable  eviaence  in 
many  ways.  To  win  the  property  in  question,  is  the  only  motive, 
for  which  he  spends  his  hours  at  the  card-table,  and  the  dice-box. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sees  his  companion  afflicted,  suffering,  and 
even  ruined,  by  the  loss  of  his  property,  without  restoring,  or 
thinking  of  restoring,  to  him  any  part  of  what  he  has  lost.  Did 
he  not  covet  this  property,  the  most  vulgar  humanity  would  induce 
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him  to  relieve  distresses,  the  relief  of  which  would  demand  only 
the  sacrifice  of  what  he  did  not  wish  to  retain.  Instead  of  thisy 
however,  we  always  find  him  speak  of  his  winnings,  when  valua- 
ble, with  self-^tulation  and  triumph;  and  plainly  considering 
them  as  acquisitions  of  no  small  importance  to  his  own  happmess. 
The  Gamester,  therefore,  sinfully  covets  the  property  of  his  neigh- 
bour. The  design  to  obtain  it  without  rendering  an  equivalent,  is 
in  its  nature  firaudulent ;  and  will  be  admitted  into  his  mind  by  no 
honest  man.  But  this  design  every  Gamester  cherishes ;  ana  the 
indulgence,  and  execution  of  it,  spends  the  principal  part  of  his 
life.  His  life  is,  therefore,  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  fraud. 
To  render  this  career  complete,  the  Gamester  spends  a  great  part 
of  his  time  in  contrivances,  and  labours,  to  get,  and  in  actually 
getting,  the  property  of  others  for  nothing.  This  is  the  very 
crime  of  the  cneat,  the  swindler,  and  the  thief.  If  the  thief^ 
when  he  stole  ;  the  cheat,  when  he  bargained ;  and  the  swindler, 
when  he  borrowed  his  neighbour's  property,  voluntarily  left  an 
equivalent;  how  obvious  is  it,  that  his  crime,  though  I  acknow- 
ledge he  might  even  then  be  m  some  degree  criminal,  would  hard- 
ly be  mentioned,  and  scarcely  regarded  as  an  immorality.  The 
main  turpitude  in  every  one  of  these  cases  is  plainly  the  desiring, 
and  the  taking,  of  our  neighbour's  property  without  an  equivalent. 
But  this  turpitude  is  entirely  chargeable  to  the  Gamester. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  all  the  other  persons,  mention- 
ed, take  the  property  in  question,  covertly)  while  the  Gamester 
takes  it  optnly^  and  therefore  fairly.  00,  I  answer,  does  the 
robber. 

It  will  be  further  said,  that  these  persons  take  the  property  mth- 
out  the  consent  of  the  owner :  whereas  the  Gamester  wins  it,  only 
with  his  consent.  As  I  suppose  this  to.  be  the  strong-hold  of  all, 
who  advocate  the  lawfulness  of Gamuig,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
sider it  with  some  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  consent  is  never  given  in  the  manner j 
professedly  alleged  by  those  who  defend  the  practice. 

No  man  ever  sat  diown  to  a  game,  with  an  entire  consent,  that 
his  antagonist  should  win  his  property.  I  speak  of  those  cases 
only,  in  which  the  property  stakea  is  considered  as  of  some  seri- 
ous importance.  Every  person,  who  is  a  party  in  a  game  of  this 
nature,  intends  to  win  the  property  of  his  antagonist,  and  not  to 
lose  his  own.  His  own  he  stakes,  only  because  the  stake  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  enable  him  to  win  that  of  his  antagonist. 
Thus,  instead  of  consenting  to  lose  his  own  property,  each  of  the 
mrties  intends  merely  to  obtain  that  of  his  neighbour  for  nothing. 
This  is  the  only  real  design  of  both :  and  this  design  is  as  unjust, 
and  as  firaudulent,  as  any,  which  respects  property,  can  be.  That 
such  is  the  only  real  design,  the  loser  proves,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, by  deeply  lamenting  his  loss ;  and  the  winner,  in  a  manner 
little  less  clear,  by  exulting  in  his  gain. 
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Secondly.  Each  cf  the  parties  expects  only  to  win}  eitker  hy  m- 
periar  skilly  or  superior  good-fortune. 

No  man  ever  heard  of  a  Gamester,  who  sat  down  to  play  with  a 
decided  expectation  of  losing. 

Thirdly*  Xo  man  has  a  right  to  yield  kis  property  to  another  an 
this  condtttonm 

The  property  of  every  man  is  siven  to  him  by  his  Cirator,  as 
to  a  steward  ;  to  be  employed  only  in  useful  purposes.  In  such 
purposes  he  is  indispensably  bound  to  employ  it.  Every  other 
mode  of  employing  it  is  inexcusable.  This  doctrine  I  presume 
the  Gamester  himself  will  not  seriously  question.  The  man  must 
be  lost  to  decency,  and  to  common  sense,  who  can  for  a  moment 
beheve,  that  his  Creator  has  given  any  blessing  to  mankind  for 
any  purposes,  except  those  which  are  useful ;  or  thai  himself  and 
every  one  of  his  fellow-men,  are  not  unconditionally  recjuired  by 
God  to  promote  useful  purposes  with  all  the  means  in  tbeir  power ; 
and  witn  their  property,  eaually  with  other  means  at  all  times. 
But  it  will  not  oe  pretended,  that  staking  property  on  the  issue  of 
a  game,  is  an  employment  of  that  property  to  any  purpose,  which 
God  will  pronounce  to  be  useful.  In  his  sight,  therefore,  no  man 
can  lawfully  employ  his  property  in  this  manner.  Of  coarse  both 
parties,  in  thus  staking  tneir  money,  are  guilty  of  sin  :  while  each 
also  invites,  and  seduces,  the  other  to  sin. 

Fourthly.  Every  mati  is  plainly  bound  to  devote  his  property  to 
that  purpose^  whichj  all  things  considered,  appears  to  be  lAe  best  of 
those,  which  are  within  his  reach* 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that,  which  is  best  in  the  abstract ;  but 
best  for  him,  in  the  sphere  of  action,  allotted  to  him  by  his  Ma- 
ker. In  other  words,  every  man  is  bound  to  do  with  his  proper- 
ty, as  well  as  his  other  talents,  the  most  good  in  his  power.  I  am 
well  aware,  that  this  subject  cannot  be  mathematically  estimated ; 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  good  man  may  be  at 
n  loss  to  determine ;  and  that  the  determination  must  be  left  to 
personal  discretion.  But,  in  the  present  case,  there  can  be  nei- 
ther difficulty,  nor  doubt.  No  man  will  pretend,  that  losing  his 
money  to  a  Gamester,  is  disposing  of  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
promote  the  best  purpose  in  his  power.  If  he  needs  it  hnnself ;  it 
will  be  more  useful  to  him  to  keep  it  still  in  his  possession.  If  he 
does  not  need  it ;  it  will  be  incomparably  better  to  give  it  to  those 
who  do.  To  impart  it,  thus,  to  a  Gamester,  always  a  vicious 
man,  often  a  profligate,  and  always  a  squanderer ;  a  man  known 
to  employ  his  money  for  sinful  purposes  only  ;  can  never  be  useful, 
nor  even  vindicable,  in  any  sense.  The  proof  of  this  is  complete. 
No  man  ever  thought  of  making  a  Gamester,  as  such,  an  object 
of  alms-giving.  To  other  prooigals,  to  idlers,  and  even  to  drunk- 
ards,  alms,  at  times,  are  given.  But  the  most  enlarged  charity 
never  dreamed  of  finding  a  proper  object  of  its  bounty  in  a  game- 
ster.    To  stake  money  in  this  manner,  therefore,  is  so  for  firom 
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emplojing  it  io  the  best  manner  which  is  in  the  owner's  pdwer^ 
that  it  is  employing  it  in  a  manner,  indefensible,  and  in  every  re* 
spect  sinful. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  this  arsument  in  fit- 
Tour  of  Gaming  cannot  avail  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is  ad* 
duced.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  contributes  to  exhibit  the  sinful- 
ness of  Gaming  in  a  new  light* 

It  often  happens,  and  almost  always  in  the  beginning  of  this 
practice,  that  the  Cramesters  are  youths ;  and  that  the  property^ 
which  they  stake,  belongs  to  their  parents.  This  property  is 
never  entrusted  to  children  for  the  purpose  of  Gamins.  They  re« 
ceive,  aqd  lAetr/iarentt  communicate,  it  for  some  vduable  end; 
in  which  the  promotion  of  their  comfoK  and  welfiaire  was  concern- 
ed. In  receiving  it,  the  children  engaged,  either  expressly,  or 
implicitly,  to  use  it  for  this  end.  In  staxing  it,  therefore,  at  the 
Gaming-table,  the  child  is  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  good  foith ; 
and  literally  robs  his  parents  of  their  property.  Am  Ae,  says 
Solomon,  who  robbeth  his  father ,  or  his  tnotker,  and  saith  it  is  no 
«m,  is  the  Jit  companion  of  a  murderer^* 

3.  The  Oamester  ruins  multUudes  of  his  feUow^men,  and  injures- 
denlif  multitudes  more^ 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  plunders  them  of  their  property,  and 
reduces  them  to  beggary.  The  whole  history  of  Gaming  is  a  mere 
record  of  this  ruin.  It  is  also  completely  evinced  by  daily  observa- 
tion. The  bankruptcies,  continually  brought  upon  mankind  in  this 
manner,  are  innumerable ;  particularly  upon  the  youne,  the  ienor* 
ant,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  ^dd^.  He,  who  can  coolly  sit  aowa 
to  the  ruin,  or  even  to  the  serious  injury,  of  one  of  his  fellow-men, 
is  an  arrant  villain  ;  equally  destitute  of  common  good-will,  and 
common  honesty. 

3.  The  Chsmester  corrupts  others  by  his  Example  ;  and  thus  entails 
upon  them  moral  ruin* 

One  sinner^  saith  the  Wise  man,  destroyeth  much  good.  In  no 
manner,  is  this  terrible  mischief  accomplished  so  extensively,  and 
so  effectually,  as  by  an  evil  example.  Gamesters  are  always  wick- 
ed men,  totally  destitute  of  principle,  and  sunk  far  below  the  com* 
mon  level  of*^  corruption.  To  this  degree  of  turpitude  every 
€ramester  reduces  all  those,  who  become  his  companions.  The 
ruin,  here  accomplished,  is  infinitely  more  dreadful  than  that,  men- 
tioned under  the  preceding  head.  It  is*  the  endless  ruin  of  the  soul ; 
the  destruction  of  every  enjoyment,  and  eveinr  hope.  All  other 
injuries,  compared  with  it,  are  nothings  and  less  than  nothingm 
With  the  guilt  of  accomplishing  this  stupendous  evil,  the  Gamester 
is  wholly  chargeable ;  and  for  this  guilt  he  will  be  compelled  to 
answer  at  the  final  dav*  What  somr  man,  nav,  what  proflinte, 
would  not  tremble  at  the  thought  of  assuming  this  responsibifity  f 
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fiut  the  Gamester  coolly  and  quietly  makes  himself  answeraUe, 
sot  for  the  ruin  of  one  soul,  but  of  multitudes. 

4.  T%e  Gamester  nans  his  family. 

The  Gamester  voluntarily,  and  causelessly,  exposes  himself  to 
begg^*  In  diis  conduct  be  sets  afloat,  witliout  any  security,  and 
against  every  rational  hope,  the  property,  on  which  his  wire  and 
children  are  to  be  supported,  and  oy  which  his  children  are  to  be 
ediK^ated,  and  settled  for  life.  Almost  every  Gamester  is  rained 
by  play.  By  diis  disaster,  both  the  comforu  and  the  hooes  of  his 
fiimily  are  destroyed ;  their  spirits  broken,  and  lost ;  ana  all  thw 
efforts  to  gain  clmracter  and  subsistence,  prevented.  But,  if  am^ 
manprotuk  not ^  his  ovn,  especially  those  of  his  €mn  Aoute,  Ae 
haih  denied  tkefaiih,andis  worse  than  an  hi/ideU  What  then  shaD 
be  said  of  the  man,  who  squanders  in  this  useless  and  euiltj  man* 
ner,  all  that  himself  or  his  ancestors  have  provided  ?  To  tlie  mere 
hist  of  Gaming  he  sacrifices  the  propertv,  on  which  his  &mily 
■u|^t  salwist  with  comfort  and  reputation,  by  which  they  mi^  lie 
educated  to  usefulness  and  honour,  and  by  which  they  mi^  be 
settled  advantageously  in  life.  To  this  lust,  therefore,  he  samfices 
their  subsistence,  their  hopes,  their  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  performs  few,  or  none,  of  the  great  duties 
of  a  parent.  He  does  not  instruct:  he  does  not  govern :  he  cannot 
reprove :  he  cannot  pray  with  his  children :  he  cannot  pnij/wr 
them. 

His  example  is  only  pernicious.  He  keeps  the  worst  hours; 
frequents  the  worst  places ;  attaches  himself  to  the  worst  company, 
and  thus,  taking  his  children  by  the  hand,  conducts  them  to  the 
same  certain  means  of  destruction. 

His  character,  therefore,  contemptible  and  odious  in  itself,  must 
be  seen  by  them  to  be  contemptible.  Instead  of  the  privilege,  and 
blessing,  always  enjoyed  in  beholding  a  worthy,  pious,  and  vener- 
able ftiUier,  they  suffer  the  deplorable  calamity  of  seeing  him,  who 
stands  in  this  affecting  relation,  a  curse  to  themselves,  and  a  nuis- 
ance to  mankind. 

II.  /  shall  now  consider  those  evils  of  Gaming ^  which  imnediatebi 
respect  Owrselves. 

These  evils  are  very  numerous,  as  well  as  very  knportanL 
The 

1.   Which  I  shall  mention,  is^  that  it  is  a  waste  of  Time. 

The  only  light,  in  which  Gaming  is  commonly  regarded  as  justi- 
fiable, is  that  of  Amusement.  Amusements  mankind  certainly  need; 
and  what  they  neechis  lawful.  But  Gaming  is  not  rendered  lawfiil 
by  this  consideration. 

Eveiy  lawful  amusement  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  refresh,  and 
invigorate,  either  the  body,  or  the  mind.  But  Gaming  does  neither. 
That  it  does  not  refresh  the  body  is  too  obvious  to  demand  either 
jm>of,  or  assertion.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  it  does  not  refi^sh, 
Aor  invigorate  the  mind*    It  furnishes  no  valuable  information  :  it 
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adds  no  strength  to  the  reasoning  powers.  So  far  as  it  has  influ- 
ence at  all,  it  wearies  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  is  attended 
with  all  the  fatigue,  but  with  no  part  of  the  benefit,  which  is  expe- 
rienced in  severe  study. 

It  neither  sweetens,  nor  enlivens,  the  temper.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  grave,  dull,  spiridess  emplo}rment ;  at  which  almost  all  per- 
sons lose  their  cheerfulness,  and  impair  their  native  sweetness  of 
disposition ;  in  which  the  temper  is  soured ;  and  in  which  gloom 
and  moroseness,  and  frequently  envy  and  malice,  are  not  only 
created,  but  strengthened  into  immoveable  habits.  Gamesters,  I 
know,  herd  together.  But  it  is  without  good-will,  or  social  fcel- 
injp ;  and  merely  because  Gaming  makes  it  necessary.  Their 
mmds  are  engrossed,  but  not  invigorated.  Their  time  is  ardently, 
and  anxiously,  but  not  cheerfully,  employed.  They  flock  to  the 
Gaming-table,  just  as  the  hermit  and  the  thief  return  to  their  re- 
spective employments ;  because  habit  has  made  these  employments 
necessary  to  them :  although  the  hermit,  if  he  would  msike  the 
experiment,  would  be  happier  in  society ;  and  the  thief^  as  aa 
honest  man. 

All  the  real  pleasure  found  in  Gaming,  except  that  which  arises 
from  the  love  of  sin,  is  found  in  the  acquisition  of  money ;  or  the 

!>ride  of  victory,  and  the  superior  skill ;  or  the  fortunate  chance, 
rom  which  it  is  derived.  All  these  are  base  and  sordid  sources 
of  pleasure.  Gaming,  then,  is  not  an  useful,  and  of  course,  not  a 
justifiable,  amusement. 

In  the  mean  while,  all  the  time,  employed  in  it,  is  wasted  and 
lost.  This  loss  is  immense.  No  man  can  answer  for  it  to  his 
Maker :  no  man  can  repair  the  injury,  which  is  done  to  himself. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  said,  nor  too  strongly  realized,  that  time  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  things  :  since  on  the  proper  employment 
of  it  depends  every  blessing,  which  we  are  capable  of  receiviiu^. 
He,  who  wastes  it,  as  every  Gamester  does,  is  guilty  of  a  prom- 
gality,  which  cannot  be  estimated.  All  men  are  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  redeem  their  time ;  that  is,  to  make 
the  most  profitable  use  of  every  day.  But  Gaming  is  profitable 
for  nothing.  For,  if  it  is  useless  as  an  amusement,  it^is  aosolutely 
useless. 

2.  Craming  is  a  wanton  waste  of  our  Faculties^  and  PriM^es* 
Every  faculty,  and  every  privilege,  was  given  to  us,  only  that 
we  might  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  real  good  of  oursdves 
and  our  fellow-men.  From  labouring  alway  to  these  ends,  there 
is  no  exemption,  and  no  excuse.  Whether  ye  eat,  ordrink^  saithSif. 
Paulf  or  whatsoever  ye  doj  do  all  to  the  Glory  ^Ood.  7b  &ttti,  wk9 
by  aptUieni  coniinuance  in  well^doingj  seeks  for  glory y  Aonotir,  and 
immortality  J  and  to  him  only,  is  pranused  eterwultfe.  Our  Acui- 
ties are  our  understanding,  our  affections,  and  our  energy.  Ov 
privileges  are  the  means  of  education,  knowledge,  virtue,  useful- 
ness, and  enjoyment.    But  none  <^  our  fecukiee  is  benefited  by 
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Gaming.  The  understanding  is  not  enlarged :  the  affections  are 
not  improved :  the  energy  is  not  invigorated :  while  all  these 
privileges  are,  at  the  same  time,  abused  and  thrown  away.  How 
neat  a  waste  of  what  mighty  blessings  is  here  I  How  entire  a 
mistration  of  the  end  of  our  being!  With  a  due  improvement  of 
his  fiiculties  and  privileges,  every  man  may  become  wise  and  vir* 
tuous.  How  incalculable  is  the  difference  between  auch  a  man, 
and  a  Gamester ! 

A  glorious  privilege,  the  result  of  all  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  is  that  c/  doing  our  duty.  But  Gaming  is  in  itself^ 
and  in  its  consequences,  an  entire  omission  of  all  duty.  With 
industry  and  economy,  the  whole  life  of  a  Gamester  is  at  war. 
His  prime  employment  cherishes,  unceasingly,  gross  appetites, 
and  gross  passions ;  and  forces  him  to  be  a  stranger  to  tdf-goz- 
emmen/.  Into  the  heart  of  a  man,  engrossed  by  schemes  of  ac^ 
quiring  the  property  of  his  neighbour  by  the  throwing  of  dice, 
and  the  shuffling  of  cards^  it  is  impossible,  that  htn/tooltHtt  should 
enter.  In  acts  of  beneficence^  hands,  which  have  so  long  been 
made  the  instruments  of  covetousness  and  plunder,  can  never  be 
employed. 

No  Gamester  was .  ever  a  man  of  jnely,  so  long  as  he  was  a 
Gamester. 

Of  no  Gamester  can  it  be  said.  Behold  he  prayeth  I  The  very 
first  step  towards  the  assumption  of  this  character  must  be  deep 
repentance  for  his  gross  and  guilty  life,  accompanied  by  an  entire 
self-abhorrence,  and  followed  oy  a  vigorous  retormatioi). 

3.  Gamiiig  is  a  wanton  and  wicked  waste  of  Property . 

The  end,  for  which  our  property  was  given,  is  the  same,  to  which 
our  faculties  and  privileges  are  destiii^.  To  this  end,  to  some 
purpose,  really  acceptable  to  God,  and  really  useful  to  ourselves 
and  others,  it  can  always  be  appUed.  There  never  was  a  situa- 
tion in  which,  there  never  was  a  man  by  whom,  all  his  property 
could  not  be  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose  within  his  reach. 
But  squandering  money  at  the  Gniming-table  is  of  no  use  either  to 
the  loser,  or  the  winner.  If  the  loser  has  common  sense ;  he  can 
take  no  pleasure  in  his  losses.  If  the  winner  has  common  hon- 
esty ;  he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  gains.  Beside  the  suffering,  ■ 
involved  in  his  immediate  losses,  the  &ser  forms  a  pernicious  habit 
of  undervaluing  property  ;  and  cuts  himself  off  both  fi-om  doing, 
and  enjoying,  tnat  good,  which  the  property  lost  might  have  pro- 
cured. Nor  is  the  winner  more  happily  affected.  Frotti  winning 
often,  especially  when  in  straitened  circumstances,  he  soon  ac* 
quires  fuD  confidence,  that  he  shall  win,  whenever  it  is  necessary. 
Hence  he  expends  what  he  has  gained  on  objects  of  no  value. 
^^Mde  parta  male  dilabuntury'^^  is  probably  a  maxim  in  every  na* 
tion  ;  and  is  verified  by  all  human  experience. 

With  habits  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  Gamesters^ 
wch,  I  mean,  as  devote  themselves  to  this  employment,  universally 
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become  beggars.     Wealthy  says  Solomon,  gotten  bv  vamttfj  is  du 
mitiished:  u^t  is,  wealth  acquired  by  vain  and  dishonest  courses 
of  life.     DroTOsinesSj  says  the  same  profound  observer  of  human 
life,  and  manners,  vnll  clothe  a  man  with  rags.     Drawsinessj  here, 
intends  that  course  of  conduct,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  steadiy 
energy,  and  vigorous  efforts,  of  industry,  aims  at  obtainine  a  sub-* 
sistence  by  disnonest  and  low-minded  arts.     Such  were  we  facts 
three  thousand  years  ago*     Such  are  the  facts  at  the  present  hour. 
In  the  whole  list  of  jockeys  and  sharpers  it  is  rare,  in  this,  and 
probably  in  all  other  countries,  that  we  find  a  man,  possessed  of 
even  moderate  property*     Those,  who  are  most  successful,  ac* 
quire  such  habits  of  expense,  such  expectations  of  supplying  their 
wants  by  playing,  at  any  time,  and,  consequently,  such  a  contempt 
for  economy,  and  even  for  common  prudence,  that  they  become 
poor,  of  course.     The  old  age  of  a  Gamester  is  the  cold  and 
comfortless  evening  of  a  forlorn  and  miserable  day. 
4.  Gaming  is  the  destruction  of  Character* 
A  good  namey  says  Solomon,  is  better  than  great  riches,  and  loving 
favour,  than  silver  and  gold.     A  fair,  unblemished  reputation  is 
one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  man :  one  of  his  prime  enjoyments ; 
one  of  his  principal  means  of  usefulness.     Without  it  he  can  ob- 
tain neither  influence,  nor  confidence ;  neither  profitable  employ- 
ments, nor  real  friends.     But  no  Gamester  was  ever  respected,  as 
such.     Whatever  talents,  or  advantages,  he  may  otherwise  have 
possessed,  his  character  has  been  always  sunk  by  his  gaming. 
Look  around  the  world,  and  judge  for  yourselves.^    You  never 
knew,  and  therefore  never  will  know,  a  Gamester,  who,  in  diis 
character,  was  regarded  by  his  neighbours  with  esteem.   Common 
sense  steadily  attaches  disgrace  to  the  name.    So  conscious  of 
this  fact  are  tne  whole  class  of  Gamesters,  that  they  usually  take 
effectual  pains  to  carry  on  their  wretched  employment  in  scenes  of 
aolitude  and  secrecy,  where  they  are  effectually  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  mankind. 

But  who,  that  possesses  common  sobriety,  or  even  sanity  of 
inind ;  who,  that  is  not  a  fair  candidate  for  bedlam ;  would  volunta- 
rily destroy  the  blessings  of  his  own  good  name?  The  Slanderer, 
who  blasts  the  reputation  of  another,  is  universally,  and  justly, 
regarded  with  abhorrence.  What  the  slanderer  does  for  another, 
the  Gamester  does  for  himself.  The  slanderer  is  a  vile  and 
abominable  wretch.  In  what  respect  is  the  Gamester  less  vile 
and  abominable  ?  The  slanderer  is  an  assassin :  the  Gamester  is 
a  suicide. 

5.  Gaming  is  ttu  direct  road  to  many  other  sins* 
Every  Gamester,  with  too  few  exceptions  to  deserve  Doticei 
becomes  a  sharper,  of  course.  High  expectations  of  acquiring 
property  suddenly,  distressing  disappointments,  great  gains,  and 
great  losses  instantaneously  experienced^  strong  hopes  alternated 
with  strong  fears,  and  holding  the  mind,  habitually,  in  a  state  of 
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anxious  suspense,  regularly  prove  too  powerful  for  the  honesty  of 
every  man,  who  has  not  too  much  virtue  to  be  a  Gamester.  By 
what  is  called /atr/)/ay  he  iiaiils  of  being  successful.  A  series  q( 
il)  success  tempts  him  to  play  unfairly.  Ultimately,  he  is  chamd 
with  it.  He  denies  it;  and  is  thus  guiltv  of  falsehood.  The 
charge  is  reiterated.  He  swears  to  the  truth  of  his  denial;  and  is 
thus  guilty  of  perjury.  His  oath  is  doubted.  He  becomes  angry, 
profone,  and  furious ;  and  not  unfrequently  engages  in  a  quarrel, 
to  vindicate  his  wounded  honour.  At  tiroes,  the  dispute  is  temmi- 
ated  by  a  duel.  In  all  ordinary  circumstances,  his  affections  be- 
come sour,  and  his  mind  envious  at  the  success  of  his  companions, 
snd  malicious  towards  their  persons.  At  the  same  time,  be  is 
prompted  to  murmur  at  his  ill-success ;  to  curse  what  he  calls  his 
luck,  but  what  is  in  truth  a  dispensation  of  God ;  and  to  adopt  a 
course  of  pro&ne,  blasphemous,  and  fiend-like  language.  To 
close  this  wretched  detail ;  the  Gamester  very  often  terminates  his 
miserable  career  with  drunkenness,  and  not  unirequently  with  self- 
murder.  Who,  that  is  not  lost  to  every  hope  of  virtue;  who,  that 
is  not  lost  to  common  sense  and  common  feeling ;  can  be  willing  to 
thrust  himself  into  a  course  of  life,  or  into  the  entrance  upon  a 
course  of  life,  which  presents  at  the  very  gate,  most  formidable 
temptations  to  these  enormous  sins  ?  Who  would  be  willing  that  a 
father,  a  husband,  a  brother,  or  a  son,  should  be  ^ilty  <tf  ihest 
sins,  or  exposed  to  these  temptations  ?  This  question  will,  prob- 
ably, never  be  answered.  Will  it  then  be  said,  that  men  are  found, 
who  love  these  relations  better  than  themselves  ?  It  will  not  be 
said.  But  it  must  be  said,  because  it  is  true,  that  multitudes  of  men 
resort  to  the  Gaming-table  with  an  infiaintine  giddiness  of  mind ;  a 
bare-brained  spirit  of  adventure;  a  ereedy  avarice ;  and  a  treach- 
erous confidence  in  their  own  watchnilness  against  temptation ;  in 
that  prudent  care,  which,  always  seen  with  microscopic  eyes,  they 
consider  as  abundandy  sufficient  to  secure  themselves  firom  every 
danger.  Thus,  while  the  really  prudent  manforeseeth  the  evil,  ana 
hideth  himself  these  simple^  self-deceived  beings,  ptus  on,  and  are 
punished* 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  evident  beyond 
debate,  that  Gaming  is  a  gross  firaud ;  that  in  many  other  Tpoints  of 
view,  it  is  an  enormous  sin;  and  that  it  is,  in  an  alarming  degree, 
&tal  to  all  the  real  interests  of  man.  There  are,  however,  persons, 
who,  because  they  escape  some  of  the  dangers,  and  avoid  some 
of  the  iniquities,  connected  with  this  practice,  will  flatter  them- 
selves, that  they  are  scarcely  chargeable  with  the  rest.  They 
ma^  not  claim  the  character  of  virtue  ;  but  they  will  insist,  that 
their  conduct  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  innocent ;  and  will  at  least 
believe  themselves,  if  guilty  at  all,  to  be  guilty  only  in  a  very  mi- 
nute degree.  To  these  persons  let  me  seriously  address  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 
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In  the  first  place.  Gaming  is  an  appearance  of  evil. 
Abstain  from  all  appearance  ofevu^  is  a  command  of  the  same 
God,  who  said,  Thou  shall  love  the  Lordj  thy  Godj  with  all  thjf 
heart}  and  is,  therefore,  armed  with  the  same  authority.  But 
every  person  of  piety,  and  abnost  every  sober  man,  pronounces 
Gaming  to  be  an  evil*  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  to  be  an  qy- 
pearance  of  evil.  By*the  arguments  here  advanced,  it  has  been 
shown,  unless  I  am  deceived,  to  be  a  real,  and  dreadful,  evil.  That 
every  man,  therefore,  is  bound  to  abstain  from  it,  cannot  be  ques* 
tioned. 

Secondly.  Evertf  Gamester  feels  it  to  he  an  evil. 
In  all  the  early  parts  of  his  addiction  to  this  course  of  life,  he 
will  find  himself  fi^^quently  employed,  if  he  has  any  moral  princi- 
ples at  all,  in  devising  arguments,  and  excuses,  to  quiet  his  own 
conscience,  and  justify  jiimself  to  others.    This  is  not  the  con- 
duct of  a  man,  who  feels  himself  innocent.     No  person  ever 
sought  an  excuse  for  prayer ;  for  honest  industry ;  for  the  pious 
education  of  children ;  or  for  a  faithful  attendance  on  the  public 
worship  of  God.    Most  persons,  at  the  Graming-table,  are  sensibly 
disturbed  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  wise  and  good  man. 
But  such  persons  create  no  oisturbance  in  the  minds  of  those, 
^who  believe  themselves  to  be  virtuously  employed.     Were  the 
^  Redeemer  of  mankind  again  upon  earth ;  no  person,  who  acknowl- 
edged his  character,  would  be  willbg  to  be  found  by  him  at  a 
Gaming-table. 

Thiraly.  Gaming  cannot  be  prayed  for. 

Nothing  can  be  right,  or  innocent,  for  which  we  cannot  pray. 
In  all  pursuits,  which  he  beUeves  to  be  justifiable,  every  man  can 
without  difficulty  ask  for  the  blessing  of  God.  But  no  man  ever 
asked,  no  man  ever  will  ask ;  that  is,  seriouslv  and  solemnly,  or 
in  other  words,  really ;  for  the  blessing  of  Goo  upon  the  empk>y- 
ment  of  Gramin^.  But  that,  which  cannot  be  prayed  for,  is  sinful. 
Fourthly.  Jfetther  Gandng^  nor  the  circumstances  which  regularly 
attend  t7,  can  be  recited  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

1  call  upon  every  Gamester  solenmly  to  consider,  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  ccnne  before  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  deadj 
and  declare  to  Him  with  confidence,  or  even  with  hope,  that  he 
has  spent  life,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  business  of  Graining.  But 
the  conduct,  which  cannot  be  rehearsed  then,  cannot  be  right  now. 
Who  can  soberly  approve,  in  this  world,  of  that,  which  will  con- 
demn him  in  the  world  to  come  ?  • 

.  There  are  many  persons,  who  condemn  what  is  called  Gam^ 
Uingj  or  Gaming  for  money ^  and  who  yet  appear  to  think  them- 
selves justified  in  Gaming  for  mere  amusement.  Let  me  exhort 
all  such  persons  to  remember,  that  whatever  influence  this  conduct 
may  have  upon  themselves,  it  will^  as  an  example,  be  pernicious  to 
others.  Multitudes  will  know  that  they  game,  who  will  never 
know  that  they  do  not  game  for  money.    Miiltitudes,  also,  will  be 
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either  unable,  or  uninclined,  to  make  any  scrtous  distiiicticHi  be- 
tween these  kinds  of  condoct.  All  these  will  directly  plead  the 
example  as  a  justification  of  themselves,  or  at  least  as  a  paUiatioo 
of  their  own  guilt.  This  will  peculiarly  be  the  fact,  where  the 
persons  concerned  are  persons  of  reputation :  and,  unfortonately, 
a  considerable  numl^jer  of  those,  who  employ  themselves  in  Gam- 
ing for  amusement,  are  of  this  character.  The  example  of  one 
such  person  will  be  pleaded  by  all  who  know  it.  Under  the 
wing  of  one  such  man,  a  multitude  of  Gamblers,  almost  all  of  whom 
are  without  reputation,  and  great  numbers,  low,  contemptible  be- 
ings, will  gather ;  and  feel  themselves  brooded  in  safety,  and  se- 
cured from  the  dreaded  intrusions  of  public  censure.  Were 
Gambling  unfurnished  with  reputable  and  fashionable  examples,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  easily  exterminated  firom  the  workL  Every 
person,  possessed  of  a  generally  &ir  character,  may  therefore  feel 
assured,  that,  if  he  games  for  amusement,  he  is  one  of  the  means, 
and  not  a  small  one,  of  keeping  Gambling  alive  among  mankind ; 
and  that  he  contributes,  efficaciously,  to  the  existence  of  aU  the 
sin,  and  all  the  misei^,  which  it  will  produce  at  future  periods. 

To  these  observations  it  will  probably  be  replied,  ^^MuMi  I  Jay 
nwselfan  innocent  pleasure,  because  my  neighbour  is  pleased  to  make 
a  bad  use  of  my  example  F^^    St.  Paul  has  Ions  since  answered  this 

3uestion.  For  meat,  destroy  not  the  work  of  God.  All  things  in- 
eed  are  pure  ;  bfU  it  is  evil  for  that  man,  who  eateth  with  offence. 
It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing  where- 
by thy  brother stumbleth,  oris  offended,  oris  made  wecik.  Rom.  xiv. 
20,  21.  And  again,  1  Cor.  viii.  13,  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my 
brother  to  stumble,  I  voill  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth  ;  Utt 
I  make  my  brother  to  offend.  However  innocent  Gaming  for  amuse- 
ment may  be,  it  cannot  be  more  innocent  than  eating  fleshy  than 
doing  that,  which  the  Apostle  has  pronounced  pure.  Yet  the 
Apostle,  and  God  who  inspired  him,  have  declared,  that  whatever 
occasions  our  brother  to  stumble,  or  fall  into  sin,  it  is  good  not  to 
do,  however  innocent  it  may  be  otherwise :  and  the  Apostle  has  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  do  this,  even  though  eating  flesh,  so  in- 
nocent, so  directly  allowed  by  God,  and  so  important  as  food  for 
man,  were  the  thing  in  question  ;  no,  not  while  the  world  standeth. 
Nay,  he  has  further  declared  in  the  verse  preceding  that,  last  quot- 
ed, that,  when  in  such  cases  we  wound  the  weak  conscience  of  our 
brother,  we  sin  against  Christ.  All  this  he  declares  concerning  eat- 
ing flesh,  and  concerning  every  other  innocent  thing.  If  then  our 
Gaming  for  amusement  be  what  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  a  cause  of  in- 
ducing  others  to  Game  for  money,  to  become  Gamesters,  and  to 
fell  into  any  or  all  of  these  sins  ;  then  in  Gaming  for  amusemcDt 
we  sin  against  Christ  by  wounding  the  conscience  of  our  weaker 
brethren,  and  becoming  the  direct  means  of  tempting  them  to  sin. 
The  supposition  here  made  is,  however,  felse.  Gaming  for 
amusement,  in  sjich  as  are  either  partially,  or  wholly.  Games  of 
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chance^  particularly  wiik  cards  and  dict^  is  not,  and  cannot  be  in* 
nocent.  It  is,  almost  of  course,  a  sinful  waste  of  time*  As  an 
amusement  it  is  unnecessary  and  useless.  It  refreshes  neither  the 
mind,  nor  the  body ;  and  fails,  therefore,  essentially  of  being  a 
lawful  amusement.  Better  amusements  can  always  be  substitute^ 
for  it ;  particularly  txerdst^  readings  and  ccnvernation;  and  amopg 
amusements,  as  well  as  &mong  emplojrments,  we  are  bound  to  se- 
lect the  best  in  our  power.  The  controversy,  the  hope  of  victory, 
the  reluctance  to  be  vanquished ;  and,  universally,  that  continual 
state  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  always  experienced  in  Gaming ; 
faave,  although  in  a  less  degree,  substantially  the  same  influence  on 
(he  mind,  and  are  furnished  with  the  same  temptations,  which  are 
found  in  Gaming  for  money.  In  addition  to  these  things.  Gaming 
for  monev  is  almost  always  the  consecj^uence  of  an  addiction  to 
Gaming  tor  amusement.  The  expectation,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  withstand  the  allurements,  by  which  others  have  ftillen,  is  a 
mere  and  ruinous  presumption ;  the  presumption  of  a  man^  vnst  m 
his  trnrn  conceit;  of  whom  there  is  less  hope  than  ofafooL  The 
probabilities,  that  we  shall  fiadl  where  so  many  have  fidlen,  are 
millions  to  one ;  and  the  contrary  opinion  is  only  a  dream  of  luna* 
cy.  At  the  same  time,  no  man  can  stand  up  in  bis  closet,  before 
his  Maker,  and  thank  him  for  the  privilege  of  Gaming  to-day,  of 
ask  his  blessing,  to  enable  him  to  gamae  to-morrow. 

But  the  influence  of  example  is  abundandy  sufficient  to  prove 
the  sinfulness  of  Gaming  for  amusement.  Call  to  mind  the  extent, 
to  which  this  evil  has  spread.  Think  what  amazing  multitudes 
have  been  corrupted,  distressed,  and  ruined,  bv  it  for  this  world, 
and  that  which  is  to  come.  Think  how  many  mmilies  have  been 
plunged  by  it  in  benary,  and  overwhelmed  by  it  in  vice.  Think 
now  many  persons  have  become  liars,  at  the  Gaming-table ;  how 
many  perjured ;  how  many  drunkards ;  how  many  blasphemers ; 
how  many  suicides.  ^^|r  £iircp«,"  said  MontesguieUf  ^^is  to  bs 
ruined;  it  will  be  rvmtdby  Chmmgp^^  Remember,  that,  unless 
persons  of  reputation  gamed  for  amusement,  persons  without  re* 
putation  woula  soon  cease  to  game  for  money.  Then  call  to  mind, 
that  your  example  ts  one  of  the  means,  which  produce  all  these 
evils,  and  continue  the  practice,  together  with  its  miserable  conse* 

auences,  in  the  world.  Remember,  that  you  set  the  snare,  spreeul 
le  corruption,  and  effectuate  the  ruin ;  that  you  help  to  fill  the 
world  witn  wretchedness  and  sin^  and  both  allure,  and  lead,  your 
fellow-men  to  final  perdition.  With  these  plain  and  solemn  truths 
an  full  view,  look  up  to  God ;  and,  if  you  can,  declare  that  ther^ 
is  no  sin  in  Gaming  for  Amusement. 
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SERMON  CXXV. 

irnrTB  comrAirDifsirr. — the  naturb  akd  iiiPoaTANcs  or  tevtb 

AKD  VKRACITT. 


ExoovB  XX.  !•.*— nmi  tIMnot  htmfmUt  vntuu  mgmfUi  %  umgliktm. 

The  preceding  Command  was  intended  to  secure  JmHu  to 
mankind :  this  was  intended  to  establish  TrtUh. 

The  word  TVtUk  denotes,  among  other  thin^, 

1.  Such  DfxlaraiumSf  at  are  accordant  mth  the  real  state  of 
things : 

3.  That  division  of  TrtUh^  which  is  catted  Morale  or  Evaagelieal : 

3.  Veracity  ;  or  a  disposition  to  speak  T\r%ith : 

4.  Faithfulness ;  or  a  disposition  to  fulfil^  exactly.  Promises, 
ThistSy  ana  Covenants. 

Under  this  Commatid  are  properly  ranged  the  following  Sab- 
lects* 

I.  Truth; 

n.  lAnng; 

IIL  Perjury;  and  ' 

IV.  Slander. 

These  I  propose  to  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

The  first  of  mem,  viz.  Truth,  shall  occupy  ttie  present  discourse. 
In  examining  it,  it  is  my  design  to  consider  the  Jfature  and  hnpor* 
tance  of  TnUhj  and  the  Importance  of  Veracity. 

Concerning  the  former  of  these  Subjects  I  observe, 

I.  J%at  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  things. 

Mathematical  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  Number, 
and  Quantity,  together  with  their  various  relations ;  Philosophical 
TVufA,  understbM  in  the  natural  sense,  of  Material  bodies,  and 
tbefar  operations ;  and  Moral  Truth,  of  Intelligent  beings,  tlieir  re- 
lations, their  duties,  and  their  actions. 

The  real  state  of  things  is  that,  with  which  only  we  have  any 
concern :  and  with  this  our  concern  is  infinite.  In  the  present 
worid,  so  far  as  the  present  world  is  concerned,  our  uriiole  interest 
is  involved  in  the  real  state  of  ourselves,  our  business,  and  tiie 
subjects  of  it ;  our  families,  our  country,  and  mankind.  The  col* 
lection  of  truths,  which  we  receive  concerning  these  and  other 
subjects,  is  what  is  called  knowledge :  our  guide  to  all  that  con- 
duct, which  may  be  useful  to  us,  and  our  security  against  that, 
which  may  be  noxious.  The  truth,  that  bread  is  wholesome  food,^ 
iinables  us  to  eat  it  with  safety.  A  falsehood,  in  this  case,  might 
lead  us  to  swallow  poison.    A  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  our 
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farms,  and  of  agriculture,  enables  us  to  cultivate  our  farms  with 
profit*  A  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  markets,  enables  us 
to  trade  with  safety  and  success*  A  knowledge  of  the  real  char- 
acters of  men,  enables  us  to  choosy  those,  who  will  be  our  real 
friends ;  and  secures  us  from  inviting  to  our  friendship  base  and 
treacherous  men*  Misapprehension  \n  these  respects,  would  ruia 
both  our  business  and  oursdoes* 

In  the  Moral  World,  the  (nHi  concerning  God,  his  pleasure,  oux- 
selves,  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  him  and  to  each  other,  aikl 
the  duties  springing  from  these  relations,  enables  us  to  qbey  him ; 
to  become  olcssings  to  each  other ;  and  to  obtain  the  blessings 
of  immortality.  Falsehood^  in  these  respects,  would  lead  us  in- 
finitely astray*  False  apprehensions  of  God  have  led  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  worship  devils,  men,  beasts,  trees,  stocks,  and 
stones ;  to  mistake  sin  for  virtue,  and  ruin  for  safety.  No  man 
ever  dreamed,  that  his  interests  lay  in  the  regions  of  fiction,  or 
that  his  sober  correspondence  shouli  be  carried  on  with  fairies 
and  genii*  But  the  man,  who  embraces  falsehood,  and  is  gov* 
erned  by  it,  places  his  interests,  so  far,  in  a  world  equally  vis- 
ionary ;  and  corresponds  not  with  real  beings,  but  with  crea- 
tures of  &ncy*  As  happiness  can  never  come  to  us  from  ilus 
regions  of  fiction,  or  tneir  ima^nary  inhabitants;  so  bappioeil^ 
never  sprane;,  and  never  will  spring,  from  false  views  of  the  real 
world,  and  its  real  inhabitants*  Our  only  connexion  with  theae 
objects  is  through  the  medium  of  truth,  or  the  knowledge  of  their 
real  state* 

3*  T\ruth  a,  m  itself^  a  rich  source  of  Enjoyment. 

By  this  1  intend,  that  it  is  an  object  immediately  enjoyed ;  and 
that,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  it  communicates  pleasure  of 
course.  • 

Fiction  mav  be,  in  this  sense,  and,  I  acknowledge,  often  is,  a 
source  of  real  enjojrment  to  the  mind*  God,  to  raise  our  views  to 
a  better  world  than  that  which  has  been  ruined  by  our  apostacy, 
and  to  awaken  in  us  desires  for  a  nobler  happiness  than  any  which 
this  world  supplies,  has  made  us  capable  ot  lorming  many  delight- 
ful objects  in  our  imagination ;  many,  which  are  beautiful ;  many, 
which  are  sublime;  and  many,  which  are  wonderful.  On  these 
the  mind  rests  with  pleasure,  during  short  periods ;  especially  in 
youth ;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  regarded  as  objects  of  imagina** 
tion  merely,  they  are  sources  of  Measure,  which  may  be  really 
enjoyed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  when  any  fiction 
is  changed  into  a  falsehood ;  when  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  tke 
imagination,  and  becomes  an  object  of  belief;  it  is  always,  soon- 
er or  later,  a  source  of  sufiering,  and  not  of  enjoyment.  Even  in 
the  character  of  fiction,  it  gradually  loses  its  power  to  please* 
As  we  advance  in  years,  the  love  of  Truth,  considered  as  a 
source  of  pleasure  merely,  takes  its  place ;  and  the  mind  seeks 
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for  enjoyment  in  knowledge,  and  not  in  the  exercises  of  imag' 

ination. 

But  Truth  is  always  capable  of  yielding  more  delight  to  the 
mind,  than  fiction :  or,  in  other  words,  intellectual  enjoptient  is 
always  capable  of  being  superior  to  that,  which  flows  m  bj  the 
fltncy.  The  acUial  state  of  thinp,  which  God  has  made,  is,  in 
eyery  respect,  more  beautiful,  gkiMm,  and  desirable,  tluA  any 
tdiicn  the  mind  can  imagine.  Evel^^rson,  who  understands  the 
modes,  in  which  the  mind  is  actively  employed  in  fcMrming  complex 
ideas,  whether  of  the  Intellect,  or  the  Imagination,  knows,  that 
all  such  ideas  are  made  out  of  those,  which  it  receives  from  objects 
really  existing.  These  it  can  compound,  and  compare ;  but  can 
add  to  them  nothing  but  what  it  nas  already  perceived.  New 
beauty,  new  sublimity,  new  loveliness,  it  can  form  only  by  bring- 
ing together,  in  new  unions,  the  perception  of  beauty,  soblimity, 
and  loveliness,  which  it  has  denved  either  from  the  actual  state 
of  things,  or  from  Revelation.  In  the  objects  formed  by  the  fan- 
cy, therefore,  there  can  be  nothing,  in  degree,  more  sublime, 
beautiful,  or  lovely,  than  that,  which  it  tes  already  received. 
In  conformity  with  these  observations,  no  object  was  ever  de- 
scribed by  the  pen  of  man,  so  as  to  make  the  impression  of  sub- 
limity equally  with  the  object  itself.  No  images  in  human  writ- 
ings were  ever  so  sublime,  as  those  of  Inspiration.  No  character, 
formed  by  the  imagination,  was  ever  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Christ. 

When  I  speak  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  which  God  has 
made,  as  in  every  respect  more  beautiful,  glonous,  and  desirable, 
than  any,  which  the  mind  can  imagine,  I  mean  the  whole  state  of 
things.  The  Universe  is  a  single  system.  Every  thing,  belong* 
ing  to  it,  is  a  necessary,  and  proper,  part  of  the  system  4  such  a 
part,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  thought  it  best  to  make;  and,  there- 
fore such,  as  was  more  desirable,  than  any  thing  else,  in  its 
place.  The  whole,  taken  together,  is  a  perfect  system :  the  rft- 
sult  of  the  perfect  views  of  the  Ail-Perfect  Mind.  In  such  a 
sense  is  it  perfect,  that  it  is  truly  said,  Jefiovah  shall  rejmce  in  his 
Works :  that  is,  because  all,  united,  are  such,  as  to  accomplish,  to 
the  utmost,  the  good  pleasure  of  his  boundless  Wisdom.  The 
Truth  concerning  thi»  system,  or  the  knowledge  of  its  real  state, 
will  for  ever  dehght,  as  well  as  enlarge,  the  minds  of  virtuous  and 
immortal  beings. 

In  the  present  world,  imperfect,  prejudiced,  and  narrow,  as  our 
minds  are,  the  exhibitions  of  Truth  concerning  this  subject  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  not  only  superior  to  every  thing,  conceived  by  the 
human  imagination,  but  more  delightful  to  every  virtuous  being ; 
more  delightfiil  beyond  comparison,  as  well  as  superior  beyond 
decree.  The  Character  of  God  5  the  Mediation  of  the  Redeemer ; 
the  Agency  of  the^ Divine  Spirit ;  the  dispensations  of  infinite  mer- 
cy ;  the  restoration  of  sinners  to  virtue  and  happiness  ;  the  con- 
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aummation  of  all  things ;  the  blessing  of  immortality ;  the  glory 
of  Heaven ;  and  the  future  union  01  sanctified  minds  in  that  de^ 
lightfiil  world ;  leave  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remembrance,  all  the 
creations  of  Poetry ;  all  the  splendid  excursions  of  Imagination. 
Inio  these  thingfy  Jlngeh  desire  to  look.  All  those,  whose  minds 
are  attuned  to  the  disposition  of  Angels,  love  to  follow  them  in 
this  divine  emplojrment.  Nay,  God  Himself  regards  this  combi- 
nation of  wonderful  objects  as  a  glorious  picture,  an  illustrious 
emanation,  of  his  own  Wisdom,  which  he  beholds  for  ever  with 
the  smiles  of  infinite  complacency* 

3.  TTiat  great  division  of  Truth,  which  is  called  Moral,  or 
Evangelical  Truihy  is,  in  an  important  sense,  the  foundation  of  all 
Virtue. 

Sanctify  them  through  thy  Truth !  thy  Word  is  truth :  said  our 
Saviour  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  Jonii  xvii.  17*  Of  his  own 
will  heeat  He  us,  with  tlu  Word  of  Truih,  James  i.  17.  The  Truth, 
said  Christ  to  the  Jews,  shall  make  you  free.  From  these  declara- 
tions it  is  completely  evident,  that  Evangelical  Truth  is  the  means 
of  that  miehty  change  in  the  human  soul,  by  which,  according  to 
the  strong  language  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  turned  from  darkness  tin* 
to  light,  andjrofn  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

The  Law  of  the  Lord,  says  David,  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul* 
But  the  Law  of  God  is  nothing  but  Truth,  communicated  in  the 
perceptive  form.  All  its  influence  on  the  soul  is  derived  from 
this  fact :  and,  were  it  not  conformed  to  Truth,  or  were  it,  in  oth* 
er  words,  founded  on  falsehood,  its  moral  influence  would  cease* 
Particularly^  its  influence  to  produce  this  conversion  would  be 
annihilated*  Truth,  then,  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  of  just  as 
much  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to  the  glory 
of  God,  as  the  salvation  of  all  the  millions,  who  have  been,  or  will 
be,  saved* 

Falsehood,  or  error,  has,  in  the  mean  time,  never  had  the  least 
influence  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  purpose. 
From  the  erroneous  moral  systems  of  men,  no  individual  ever 

S lined  the  least  tendency  towards  real  virtue*  Truths,  indeed, 
ese  systems  have  always  involved :  and  the  influence  of  these 
truths  nas  so  far  been  felt  by  mankind,  as  to  prompt  them  to 
many  commendable  actions,  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
as  aoandoned,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been*  The  errors, 
which  they  contained,  have,  so  far  as  they  were  believed,  been 
the  means  of  sin  only*  Of  cordial  and  thorough  reformation  they 
have  been  absolutely  barren*  Truth  and  Falsehood  have  been 
blended  in  them  with  such  confusion,  as  to  be  inseparable  by  the 
men  who  embraced  them,  without  very  diflferent  efforts  from 
those,  which  they  have  been  inclined,  ana  in  most  cases  able,  to 
make*  They  have,  therefore,  been  swallowed  whole ;  and  have 
produced  just  such  effects,  as  a  mind,  enlightened  by  Revelation, 
could  not  fail  to  foresee.     Error  became  the  predominating  rule  of 
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action  to  all  their  votaries ;  and  the  Truth  was  chiefly  lost,  and 
foigotten* 

But  Moral  Truth  is  not  merely  a  rule,  to  teach  us  what  Virtue 
is,  and  to  guide  us  ultimately  to  this  glorious  attainment*  To  dis- 
cern it  with  the  understanding,  and  to  welcome  it  to  the  heart,  is 
virtue  itself,  as  existing  in  the  soul ;  and,  when  carried  out  into  ac- 
tion, conformed  also  to  its  dictates,  is  all,  which  is  included  in  the 
name  of  Virtue*  In  other  words,  Virtiu  ii  nothings  bui  volunlarjf 
obedience  to  truth* 

Error,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  foundation  of  all  iniquity.  It 
leads  the  soul  only  away  from  duty,  fix>m  virtue,  from  salvation, 
and  from  God*  To  the  Divine  Kingdom  it  is  only  hostile.  To 
the  Reformation,  and  happiness,  of  man,  it  is  ruinous.  It  promotes 
no  cause,  but  that  of  Satan :  it  forms  no  character,  but  that  of  Sin. 
All  the  just  definitions  of  Sin  are  involved  in  this :  that  it  is  nothings 
hut  voluntary  obedience  to  Eirror* 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  Motives  to  Virtue  are  found  in  the  gene- 
ral system  of  Truth :  as  all  the  motives  to  sin  are  found  in  sys- 
tems of  Error*  Error  contains  nothing  in  it,  to  prompt  us  to  obey 
God,  to  perform  our  duty,  or  to  seek  the  salvation  of  ourselves 
and  others*  As  a  Motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  Error  con- 
tains nothing,  but  inducements  to  sin  ;  and  Truth  nothing,  but  in- 
ducements to  holiness*  In  all  these  important  particulars,  Trutk 
is  the  basis  of  Virtue* 

It  cannot  be  thought  strange,  then,  that  Love^  or  Evangelical 
excellence,  or  in  other  words,  real  Virtue,  should  rtjoice  in  the 
Truth;  that  Holiness  should  be  styled  by  St.  Paul,  holiness  of 
Truth  ;  or  that  those^  who  know  not  Gody  and  obey  not  the  Gospel^ 
or  Truth,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  should  be  classed  together  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Final  Day. 

By  these  views  of  the  Importance  of  Truth,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  the  second  subject  of  discourse,  viz.  Veracity. 

The  Importance  of  Veracity  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing Considerations. 

] .  Almost  all  the  Truths  which  we  know^  we  derive  from  Commti- 
nication  ;  andj  of  course^  almost  all  the  benefits  of  Truths  which  »e 
enjoy. 

A  man,  deprived  of  the  conununication  of  others,  and  left  whol- 
Iv  to  his  own  observation,  would  possess  little  more  knowledge 
than  a  brute.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  explain  how  he 
could  subsist.     If  we  suppose  him  to  subsist  through  the  ordinary 

Eeriod  of  human  life;  it  is  certain,  that  he  would  Know  nothing, 
eside  his  own  feelings ;  and  the  little  number  of  objects,  which 
fell  under  his  observation.  Even  of  these  he  would  rather  form 
ideas,  than  possess  knowledge.  Of  the  relations  between  them  he 
must  remain  almost  absolutely  ignorant.  Nor  would  he  easily  ac- 
<]uii*e  the  skill,  necessary  to  construct  even  the  simplest  proposi- 
tions.    Still  less  would  he  be  able  to  reason,  to  illustrate,  and  to 
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prove*  In  a  word,  his  mind  would  rise,  in  very  few  things,  above 
that  of  a  dog,  or  an  elephant;  while,  in  ahnost  all,  he  would  fall 
far  below  them. 

As  he  would  know  scarcely  anv  thing  concerning  the  present 
world ;  so,  it  is  plain,  he  would  know  nothing  of  the  world  to 
come.  Of  God,  of  duty,  of  virtue,  and  of  inunortality,  he  would 
not  form  a  single  idea.  Nor  could  he,  without  manifest  improprie- 
ty, be  styled  a  rational  being.  How  could  such  a  man  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  Truth  at  all  ? 

The  difference  between  this  man  as  an  intelligent  being,  and 
HewtoHj  Berkeljfj  or  Locke^  is  made  by  Cammunicatiotu  The  mass 
of  ideas,  accumulated  by  an  individual,  is  communicated  to  others ; 
and  those  of  a  preceding  generation,  to  the  generation  which  fol- 
lows. By  the  labours  of  many  individuals,  and  in  the  progress  of 
successive  generations,  the  knowledge,  formed  out  of  these  ideas, 
has  increased  to  that  heieht,  and  extent,  which  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent period.  Every  kind  of  business,  art,  and  science,  has  been 
thus  Drought  to  the  perfection  in  which  we  possess  it;  and  all  the 
benefits,  which  these  things  confer  upon  the  present  race  of  man- 
kind, are  derived  solely  irom  communication.  For  our  knowledge 
of  the  future  World,  we  are  indebted  wholly  to  commimications 
from  God.  To  the  same  source  we  are  indebted  for  the  chief 
knowledge,  which  we  possess  concerning  the  Moral  system.  All 
this  knowledge  is,  indeed,  contained  in  the  Scriptures  :  yet  ^  part  of 
it  may  be,  and  has  been,  acquired  without  their  assistance.  To  this 
knowledge  we  are  indebted  for  the  direction,  comfort,  and  hope, 
which  we  enjoy  in  the  character  of  moral  beings ;  as  we  are  to 
natural  knowledge  for  the  necessaries,  and  conveniences,  of  the 
present  life.  To  communication,  therefore,  we  owe  almost  every 
thing,  whether  present  or  future,  which  can  be  called  desirable. 

But  the  whole  value,  the  whole  usefulness,  of  communication,  is 
derived  solely  from  the  truths  which  it  conveys.  False  informa- 
tion can  be  of  no  use  to  us.  As  oiur  own  concern  lies  with  the 
real  state  of  things ;  and  the  good,  or  evil,  which  we  are  to  enjoy, 
or  suffer,  is  dependent  on  our  knowledge  of  that  state,  and  the  con- 
duct, dictated  by  this  knowledge ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  informa- 
tion which  leads  us  to  conceive  erroneously  of  the  things  with  which 
we  are  connected,  will  both  hinder  us  from  the  acquisition  of  good, 
and  expose  us  to  the  sufferance  of  evil.  The  measures,  by  which 
we  design  to  acquire  good,  and  to  avoid  evil,  will,  in  both  cases, 
fail  of  their  effect ;  because,  being  founded  on  erroneous  appre- 
hensions, they  will  be  unsuited  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  azul 
therefore  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  intended  purpose.  If  we 
are  fiailsely  informed  of  business,  we  shall  conduct  it  unhappily ; 
if  of  the  markets,  we  shall  buy  and  sell  with  loss ;  if  of  our  duty, 
we  shall  perform  it  amiss,  or  not  at  all ;  if  of  the  means  of  salva- 
tion, we  shall  fail  of  it;  4f  of  the  character  and  pleasure  of  God, 
we  shall  offend  him  in  aU  our  attempted  services.    Thus  it  is  pUdni 
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that  all  the  benefits  of  Communication  are  dependent  on  its  truth; 
and  that  almost  every  benefit  of  truth,  experienced  by  rational 
beings,  is  derived  from  their  mutual  veracity. 

3.   Vtracity  it  t}u  wdy  foundation  of  Confidence. 

Confidence  is  the  great  bond  of  Society  among  Intelligent  be* 
ings.  Intelligent  creatures  are  naremely  dependent  on  th«r  Crea- 
tor, and,  to  a  vast  extenij  on  each  other.  From  Him,  ultimately, 
they  derive  all  the  good,  which  they  enjoy :  and  without  his  per- 
petual protection,  and  blessing,  they  must  not  only  be  mismb^ 
out  must  perish.  A  great  part  of  these  blessings  He  has  been 
pleased  to  communicate  to  us  through  the  instrumentality,  and 
agency,  of  his  rational  creatures.  To  them,  immediately,  we  are 
indebted  for  blessings,  innumerable  in  their  multitude,  inc^allable 
in  their  importance,  and  indispensable  to  our  daily  safety,  peace, 
and  comfort,  and  not  unfirequendy  to  the  Continuance  of  our  fives. 
So  numerous,  and  so  continual,  are  these  blessings,  that  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  things  of  course ;  and  pass  by  us,  unnotic* 
ed|  and  unseen. 

Qrieinally,  all  these  blessings  are  unpossessed  by  us :  all  of  them 
firom  time  to  time  being  future.  It  is  necessary,  therefoi«,  that  we 
should  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  them  by  such  means  as  are 
in  our  power.  As  for  almost  all  of  them  we  must  be  indebted  U> 
the  agency  of  others ;  we  are  compelled,  unavoidably,  to  rely  on 
their  engagements  to  supply  them.  Here  the  fiel^opens,  in  which 
confidence  is  to  be  exercised;  and  almost  at  our  very  entrance  in* 
to  life,  it  becomes  boundless.  We  are  obliged  to  trust  to  parents, 
and  others,  for  protection,  food,  raiment,  and  innumerable  other 
things,  indispensable  to  our  subsistence,  as  well  as  our  comfort, 
firom  infancy  to  manhood.  The  offices,  for  which  we  rely,  are 
necessary,  and  are  rendered ;  the  benefits  are  indispensable,  and 
are  communicated  ;  every  day,  hour,  and  moment.  Confidence  is 
thus  diffused  every  where,  and  at  all  times.  We  trust  as  natural* 
ly,  and  unceasingly,  as  we  breathe ;  and  with  as  little  conscious- 
ness of  the  fiatct.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  same  confidence  ex* 
tended  through  life ;  exercised  every  moment ;  placed,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  on  every  person,  with  whom  we  correspond ;  and 
employed  about  every  object,  with  which  we  have  any  concern. 
If  we  could  not  confide ;  we  should,  in  a  sense,  know  nothing,  ac- 
quire nothing,  and  do  nothing,  to  any  valuable  purpose. 

Equally  indebted  are  we  to  confidence  for  almost  the  whole  of 
our  l^ppmess.  The  emotion  is  delightful  in  itself,  and  indispens- 
able to  every  other  delightful  emotion.  It  is  equally  pleasant  to 
trust,  and  to  oe  trusted.  No  supposable  union  of  esteem  and  good- 
will is  more  pleasing,  more  elevated,  and  more  refined.  Accord- 
ingly, it  15  thus  regarded  by  those,  who  exercise  it,  and  by 
those,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  Parents  are  never  more 
delighted,  than  in  the  entire  confidence  of  their  children.    Chil- 
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dren  are  never  more  happy,  than  when  they  entirely  confide  in 
their  parents. 

Equally  necessary  is  confidence  to  the  existence,  and  operations, 
of  government.  Inaeed,  Government,  without  it,  would  be  a.nullity. 
Even  the  despot  himself  must  rely  on  a  numerous  train  of  agents 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  Without  their  co-opera* 
tion,  he  could  do  nothing  towards  the  control  of  his  subjects,  be- 
yond what  he  could  accomplish  by  his  own  physical  strength.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  always  compelled  to  buy  the  assistance  of  such 
agents  with  extensive  gratuities  of  wealth  and  honour,  as  well  as 
to  force  it  by  terror. 

Virtuous  Rulers,  who  govern  a  free  people  by  laws,  and  by  in* 
fluence,  stand  only  on  the  mutual  conndence  of  themselves  and 
their  subjects.  Wiudraw  this  confidence  \  and  the  Government  is 
annihilated  at  once.  The  Rulers  become  powerless,  and  the  So- 
ciety is  lost  in  anarchy. 

A  state  of  absolute  distrust  is  a  state  of  absolute  miserv*  Like 
the  cold  hand  of  death.  Distrust  would  dissolve  the  whole  frame 
and  texture,  of  the  social  body ;  the  joints  and  the  ligaments, 
the  energy  and  the  life.  A  country  could  no  longer  contain  its 
inhabitants ;  nor  even  the  den  its  banditti.  Such  a  state  of 
things  in  this  world  has,  hitherto,  never  existed  in  the  absolute 
sense. 

Without  confidence,  God  himself  would  cease  to  be  the  Moral 
Governor  of  Intelligent  creatures.  As  I  have  elsewhere  consi- 
dered this  subject ;  it  will  be  the  less  necessary  to  insist  upon 
it  here.  Still,  a  few  observations  concerning  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper. 

It  is  clear,  even  to  a  very  limited  and  obtuse  apprehension,  that, 
without  confidence  in  a  ruler,  voluntary  obedience  can  never  ex- 
ist ;  that,  without  voluntary  obedience,  God  can  never  be  pleased 
with  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  since  no  other  can  be  honourable 
to  Him ;  and  that,  without  the  same  obedience,  those  creatures 
can  never  be  amiable  in  his  sight ;  since  no  other  can  render  them 
virtuous.  Distrust  is  an  absolute  separation  of  those  beines,  in 
whom  it  exists,  fix)m  those,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  A  oeine 
distrusted  can  never  be  loved,  reverenced,  nor  voluntarily  obeyed. 
Of  such  obedience,  confidence  is  the  commencement,  the  soul,  and 
the  substance.  But,  where  there  is  no  truth  in  the  ruler,  there  can 
be  no  confidence  iij  the  subject.  However  great,  however  know- 
ing, the  Divine  Ruler  might  be  supposed,  or  perceived  to  be ;  his 
greatness  and  knowledge  would,  unless  accompanied  by  veracity^ 
only  inspire  suspense  and  terror ;  suspense  and  terror  pervading 
the  Intellieent  Universe,  distracting  every  heart,  and  filling  every 
world  with  agitation  and  anguish.  Omnipotence  would,  indeed, 
enable  him  to  compel  an  external  conformity  to  his  Pleasure ;  but 
the  obedience  renaered  would  be  the  obedience  of  slaves,  and  not 
of  children.    It  is  a  plain  moral  impossibility,  that  a  Being  without 
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veracity  should  be  respected  or  loved.  However  0reat  and  splen- 
did an  earthly  Ruler  may  be ;  however  successful  in  his  designs; 
however  magnificent  in  his  mode  of  living ;  however  distinguished 
for  his  talents ;  and  however  liberal  in  his  largesses ;  he  would,  if 
a  liar,  be  still  a  base  and  contemptible  being.  Falsehood  in  an 
Infinite  Being  would  render  him  innnitely  contemptible.  Even  the 
benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  without  Truth,  (if  it  were  possible  to 
separate  them)  would  be  changed  into  a  kind  of  amiaUe  weak- 
ness ;  a  silly,  wavering  good  nature,  and  would  cease  to  commaiid 
respect. 

A  Ruler,  without  truth,  could  offer  no  motives  to  his  subjects, 
which  could  induce  them  to  obey.  Should  he  enact  laws,  pranise 
rewards,  and  threaten  penalties ;  it  would  be  very  uncertain 
whether  the  law  prescribe  the  conduct,  which  would  he  acreeable 
to  him  ;  whether  the  rewards  would  be  given  to  such  as  raichfiilly 
obeyed ;  or  whether  the  penalties  would  be  inflicted  on  such  asdis* 
obeyed.  Whatever  he  promised ;  whatever  he  threatened ;  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  declarations ;  and  they  could, 
therefore,  hold  out  no  motives  to  obedience.  But  a  moral  govern- 
ment is  a  government  operating  by  motives ;  and  without  nM>tives 
cannot  exist. 

Thus  it  is  completely  evident,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  his 
Government  of  tne  Intelligent  Universe,  rests  upon  Truth,  as  its 
foundation. 

3.   VeracUjf  it  the  source  of  inestimable  Personal  good. 

Veracity  is  the  first  constituent  of  an  honourable,  and  even  of  a 
fair,  reputation.  A  bad  man,  who  is  known  always  to  speak  truth, 
will  always  command  a  considerable  share  of  respect ;  but  a  liar 
is  despised  of  course.  So  contemptible  is  falsehood,  that  to  charge 
any  man  with  this  vice  is  universally  regarded  as  the  last  affioni, 
which  scorn  and  ill-nature  are  able  to  offer ;  as  an  injury,  for 
which  an  atonement  can  scarcely  be  made. 

Without  Veracity,  Virtue,  as  has  been  heretofore  remarked,  con  in 
no  sense  exist.  To  the  existence  of  virtue,  then,  in  our  own  minds, 
Veracity  is  indispensable. 

Equally  indispensable  is^it  to  Self  approbation.  Conscience,  Mkc 
God,  always  delights  in  truth  ;  and  always  approves  of  speaking 
truth.  This  approbation  it  faithfully,  and  invariably,  whispers  to 
the  soul.  Few  enjoyments  can  be  compared  with  self-approba- 
tion. It  is  delightful ;  it  is  full  of  peace,  comfort,  and  hope ;  it  is 
independent  of  time  and  accident,  of  friends  and  enemies.  The 
world  cannot  give  it :  the  world  cannot  take  it  away. 

Conscience,  on  the  other  hand,  abhors  a  lie ;  and  solemnly,  and 
dreadfully,  reproaches  the  Liar.  Wherever  fiailsehood  is  loved, 
and  uttered.  Conscience  pierces  the  soul  with  stings  of  agony;  and 
holds  up  to  the  culprit  a  dreadful  mirror,  by  which  all  lus  defonn- 
ity  and  guilt  are  forced  upon  his  view.  The  terrible  likeness  he  is 
compelled  to  own.    At  the  sight  of  this  awful  image  he  trembles ; 
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falters;  and  reluctantly,  but  irresistibly,  sinks  beneath  the  proper 
level  of  his  nature. 

Veracitjf  is  the  source^  alsOy  of  allperstmal  Dignity^  There  is  no 
dignity  without  consistenc;^  of  character.  A  merely  fickle,  change* 
able  man,  although  intentionally  sincere,  is  at  the  best,  but  a  mere 
trifler ;  and  can  never  be  the  suoject  of  real  respectability.  Moral 
inconsistency  is  still  more  hostile  to  dignity.  The  subject  of  it  is, 
to  every  eye,  not  only  contemptible,  but  odious.  To  himself, 
particularly,  he  appears  of  necessity  base  and  despicable ;  and  is 
forced  to  feel,  that  oy  his  own  crimes  he  has  sunk  himself  below 
the  proper  character  and  rank  of  man. 

reracitjf  makes  us  like  to  God*  This  glorious  Being  styles 
himself  a  Ood  of  Truth;  and  declares  it  to  be  impossible,  that  he 
should  lie.  Truth  is  the  moral  immutability  of  his  character,  and 
the  mcH^l  consistency  of  finite  intellieences.  Him,  Truth  surrounds 
with  dignity  infinite.  Them,  it  exalts  to  a  resemblance  of  Him, 
which  is  divine  and  eternal;  an  image  of  Supreme  excellence  and 
beauty. 

Veracity  is  no  less  the  source  of  Usefulness.  Men  never  volun- 
tarily employ  those,  in  whcHn  they  do  not  place  confidence.  As 
vinegar  to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so  is  the  loiterer  to  him 
that  sendeth  him.  The  fear  of  being  deceived,  the  suspense  and 
anxiety,  which  we  necessarily  feel,  when  our  afl^irs  are  in  the 
hands  of  unfaithfiil  men,  soon  forbid  a  repetition  of  the  same  ex- 
periment. Equally  unwilling  are  we,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  be 
employed  by  men  of  this  clmracter.  Such  men  demand  from  us 
services,  expect  firom  us  compliances,  and  propose  to  us  terms, 
inconsistent  both  with  comfort,  and  integrity;  and,  when  our 
services  are  performed,  they  will  usually,  so  far  as  safety  will  per- 
mit, and  their  own  convenience  may  require,  defi^ud  us  of  our 
aer  reward.  I  know  of  but  one  exception  to  these  remarks, 
men  do,  I  acknowledge,  employ  bad  men  to  promote  a  bad 
cause :  but  even  they  confide  useful,  nonourable  employment,  only 
to  persons  of  inteCTity.  Equally  necessary  is  this  attribute  to 
the  production,  and  establishment,  of  that  mfluence,  which  con- 
stitutes a  great  part  of  the  usefulness  of  every  useful  man.  A 
liar  can  neither  convince  others,  nor  persuade  others.  Others 
cannot  engage  with  htm  in  any  serious,  useful  design.  They  can- 
not enter  into  his  service,  nor  employ  him  in  theirs,  with  safety,  or 
hope.  His  falsehood  is  a  blast  upon  his  character,  and  upon  his 
interests,  alike.  He,  who  is  connected  with  him,  lives  in  continual 
fear  of  being  betrayed ;  and  he  only,  who  shuns  him,  is  either  hap- 
py or  safe. 

Finally ;  Veracity  is  indispensMe  to  our  Acceptance  with  Ood. 
The  Psalmist,  when  he  inquires,  fFho  shall  ascena  into  the  tabenuh 
cle  of  the  highest?  solemnly  answers,  He  that  speaketh  truth  in  hk 
heart ;  he  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  ckangeth  not.  Such 
as  the  universal  language  of  the  Scriptures.    Lying  lips,  saith  the 
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wiae  man,  are  on  ak<mnnatum  unto  the  Lord*  There  shall  in  no  zoisc 
enter  into  the  cUv  any  thing  that  deJiUth ;  nor  he  that  loveth,  and 
tnaketh,  a  lie.  Every  liar,  therefore,  knows,  that  he  is  in  a  state 
of  condemnation  \  that,  hitherto,  he  has  no  title  to  endless  life^ 
nor  a  single  hope  of  final  acceptance  with  God.  Before  these 
blessinjp  can  be  begun,  his  ruling  character  must  be  renounced. 
He,  who  reqtdreth  truth  in  the  inward  parts^  can  turn  no  eye,  but 
that  of  indignation  and  abhorrence,  upon  a  soul,  polluted  with 
falsehood,  and  enstamped  with  the  foul  image  of  him,  who  was  a 
liar  from  the  beginnings  and  the  father  of  it.  In  Heaven  a  liar 
wouia  be  a  gazing-stock ;  a  spot  on  the  beautiful  and  glorious 
aspect  of  that  happy  world ;  a  curse  to  himself;  and  a  nuisance  to 
its  exalted  inhabitants. 

There  is  one  world  in  the  Universe,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  infonn- 
ed,  but  one,  in  which  Truth  is  unknown,  and  falsehood  reigns,  and 
ravages.  Here  all  liars  have  their  part ;  and  all,  who  dwell  here, 
are  liars.  Here,  to  deceive,  and  to  be  deceived,  is  the  base  em- 
plojrment,  and  the  wretched  lot.  Truth,  here,  is  never  spoken, 
unless  to  deceive;  and  confidence  is  never  exercised.  Friend- 
ship, sociality,  the  union  of  hearts,  and  the  interchange  of  affec- 
tions, are  never  found  in  this  dreary  and  dreadful  region.  In  the 
midst  of  millions,  every  individual  is  alone.  A  gloomy  and  terri- 
ble solitude  broods  over  the  desolate  vast ;  and  the  eye  of  suffering 
and  sorrow,  stretching  its  look  of  anguish  above,  around,  beneath, 
finds  no  friend,  in  whom  it  may  confide  ;  no  bosom,  on  which  it 
mav  repose  with  comfort,  peace,  or  hope. 

How  different  is  that  delightful  residence,  where  all  who  love, 
and  speak,  Truth,  are  by  the  boundless  goodness  of  the  Creator 
unitca  in  a  divine  and  blissful  assembly.  Here,  Truth,  by  every 
member  of  this  vast  and  happy  family,  is  loved,  studied,  embraced, 
and  spoken,  for  ever.  Confidence,  here,  enters  the  soul ;  and  takes 
up,  in  this  unsullied  mansion,  its  eternal  residence.  Friendship, 
the  twin  sister  of  Confidence,  dwells,  and  smiles,  by  her  side ;  and 
sheds  upon  the  purified  mind  her  immortal  enjoyments :  while  God 
with  infinite  complacency  beholds  this  illustrious  work  of  his  own 
bands ;  and  showers  around  it  with  eternal  profusion  the  ever- 
growing blessings  of  his  unchangeable  love. 


SERMON  CXXYI. 

raiTH    COMMANDMENT. THE   NATURE   AND    CAUSES    OF   LTIMO* 


Exodus  xx.  1^. — l%^u  tk&tt  not  huarfaUt  witneMt  agmnti  tkjf  neigkJbom, 

IN  the  preceding  discourse  I  considered,  at  some  length,  the 
MUure  and  Importance  of  Truth  and  Veracity.  These  are  tne  boiii 
of  the  Precept  in  the  text*  I  shall  now  go  on  to  examine  the  im* 
mediate  subject  of  the  Text,  viz*  Fahehoooj  under  the  two  following 
heads : 


I.  Xyti 

II.  Sla 


llander* 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  shall  include  Promise-break* 
ing^  and  Perjury. 

In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  I  propose  to  consider, 

The  Mature  ; 

The  Causes  I 

The  Mischiefs  ;  and. 

The  Preventives  ;  ofLuing. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  subjects,  viz.  The  .Ya/ure  of  Lying, 
I  observe  generally,  that  a  Lie  is  a  false  declaration  of  facts  ^  tou* 
fully  made^  or  maacj  as  is  sometimes  the  case, /rom  indifference  ta 
truUu 

A  False  Promise  is  a  crime,  substantiallv  of  the  same  nature 
with  a  IaSj  in  the  proper  sense.  A  lie  is  a  false  declaration  of  ex- 
isting facts.     A  false  promise  is  a  false  declaration  of  future  facts. 

Perjury  is  a  false  declaration  either  of  present  or  future  facts, 
wilfimy  made^  accompanied  by  an^  oath.  Perjury  in  evidence  is  a 
false  cfeclaration,  unaer  oath,  of  existing  fiaicts.  Perjury  under  an 
oath  of  office  or  trust  is  a  false  declaration  of  future  &cts.  The 
future  fiaicts,  here  referred  to,  are  universallv  such  as  are  supposed 
to  be  under  our  own  control ;  and  are  chiefly  such  as  are  involved 
in  our  own  conduct.  Such  at  least  is  the  case,  when  the  oath^  or 
promise,  is  lawfully  made. 

Mankind  are  gudty  of  Lying,  that  is,  substantially  guilty,  in  the 
following  ways. 

1.  In  voluntary  declarations  of  facts,  which  are  known  to  be 
false. 

For  example;  everv  narration,  known  to  be  false,  is  a  Iie« 
Equally  such  is  every  description,  of  a  similar  nature. 

3.  in  declaring  that  to  be  true,  which  we  believe  to  be  otherwise^ 
although,  in  the  end,  it  should  be  found,  that  the  truth  was  really 
declared. 
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To  oarmmdBthat  is  true,  or  &ke,  which  after  careful  ezamiDa- 
tion  we  believe  to  be  so.  Before  we  make  our  declarations,  we 
U€  bound  to  examine  as  impartially,  and  as  thoroughly,  as  we 
can«  After  such  an  examination,  if  we  declare,  agreeably  to  the 
best  knowledge  which  we  are  able  thus  to  obtain,  and  with  no 
more  confidence  than  such  an  examination  warrants,  our  veracity 
is,  I  apprehend,  unimpeachable.  We  may  indeed  mistake ;  but 
are  in  no  sense  guilty  of  lyine.  But  if  we  declare  that  whkh  is 
contrary  to  our  belief,  although  the  declaration  should  be  exactly 
true,  we  are  still  intentionally,  and  therefore  in  the  criminal  sense, 
liars. 

3.  In  rashly  asserting  what  is  not  true,  when  the  as^ertUm  springs 
from  a  sinfid  Neglect  of  Examiningn 

Inconsiderate  and  rash  men  assert  roundly,  although  they  do 
not  know  that,  which  they  assert,  to  be  true ;  and  have  no  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  true.  This  conduct  is  derived 
only  from  the  want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  Truth,  and 
the  value  of  Veracity.  Such  a  sense  will  prompt  every  man,  who 
possesses  it,  to  examine  before  he  asserts ;  to  assert  ¥rith  watch- 
fulness and  caution;  and,  where  he  does  not  feel  himself  warranted 
to  make  unqualified  declarations,  tp  express  his  belief,  hi&  opinion, 
or  his  apprehension. 

No  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  indifference  to  truth.  To 
nuankind  its  importance  is  infinite.  The  sacrifice  of  it  is,  in  ail 
instances,  an  injury  which  can  neither  be  repaired,  nor  recalled. 
Every  man  is  bound  to  regard  it  in  this  manner,  to  enable  Umself 
to  speak  truth  only,  whenever  he  speaks  at  all.  He  therefore, 
who  hy  a  voluntary  negligence  is  led  rashly  to  make  &lse  asser- 
tions, IS  without  excuse. 

4.  In  professing  to  declare  the  whole  truthj  and  yet  concealing  a 
part  of  it,  with  an  intention  to  deceive* 

A  wilful  deception  is  here  intended,  and  accomplished:  the 
very  thing,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Lying.  The  means, 
indeed,  differ ;  but  the  spirit,  the  guilt,  and  the  purpose,  are  Ae 
same. 

There  is,  I  acknowledge,  a  prudent  and  justifiable  concealment, 
as  well  as  a  guilty  one.  What  others  have  not  a  right  to  know, 
we  are  not  bound  to  declare.  Nor  are  we,  of  course,  bound  to 
disclose  the  whole  of  a  subject  in  many  cases,  where  we  may  be 
willing  to  communicate  a  part.  But  in  every  case,  our  disclosures, 
and  our  concealments,  must  be  exactly  accordant  with  our  profes- 
sions. The  writer,  who  professes  to  record  the  whole  of  a  stor)*, 
is  inexcusable,  if  he  narrate  only  a  part ;  although  every  thing 
which  he  actually  declares,  mav  be  true.  The  witness,  who, 
under  the  oath  of  evidence,  withholds  any  thing  which  he  knows, 
pertaining  to  the  subject  in  debate,  is  perjured. 

5.  In  Colouring  the  subject  of  our  declarations  so  as  to  give  it  a 
different  aspect  from  the  true  one. 
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This  is  an  extensive  field  of  falsehood ;  too  extensive,  indeed,  to 
be  thoroughly  explored  at  the  present  time* 

A  conunon  mode  of  transgressing,  in  the  way  here  genel^ly  de- 
scribed, is  to  rtprtstni  the  conduct  of  others  indy^  perhaps,  Oi 
to  the  principal  factsy  and  to  surround  it  with  such  circumstances, 
annex  to  it  such  appendages,  and  attribute  it  to  such  motives,  as, 
taken  together,  will  give  it  an  appearance  either  partially,  €X 
wholly,  raise ;  and  as  is  common  in  instances  of  this  nature,  very 
injurious  to  them. 

Another  mode  of  transgressing  in  this  way  is  to  exhibit  the  opin* 
ions,  or  doctrines  of  others,  not  m  language  which  they  would  ac* 
knowledge,  but  in  language  of  our  own  choice ;  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  such  opinions  or  doctrines,  absurd  and  d^ 
formed,  and  of  rendering  those,  who  hold  them,  odious  to  others. 
This  is,  almost  of  course,  accompanied  with,  what  is  exactly  of  the 
same  nature,  charging  upon  them  consequences,  which  oe  make, 
and  tluy  disclaim. 

Tht  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  have,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  been  followed,  and  persecuted,  with  this  species  of  &lse- 
hood.  It  is  at  least  extraordinarv,  if  not  singular,  that  these  doc* 
trines  are  never,  or  very  rarely  if  ever,  represented  by  those  who 
oppose  them,  in  such  terms,  as  are  used  by  those  who  profess 
them ;  but  in  terms,  which  materially  varv  the  nature  of  the  doc- 
trines. In  this  manner  it  is  plainly  intenaed  to  make  them  objects 
of  alarm,  and  abhorrence,  to  others  ;  and  to  engage  by  this  obli- 
quity of  representation  the  passions  of  mankind  in  a  course  of 
hostility  against  their  defenders.  Every  class  of  men  have  un* 
doubtedlv  a  right  to  express  their  own  opmions  in  their  own  terms ; 
and  to  acunit,  or  r^ect,  such  consequences  of  their  opinions,  as  thev 
think  proper,  liie  doctrines  may  indeed  be  fitirly  impeached, 
and  by  argument  shown  to  be  absurd,  if  it  can  be  done ;  and  any 
consequences  may,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  reason,  be  proved 
to  follow  from  them.  But  to  vary  the  terms,  in  which  the  doctrine 
is  exhibited,  from  those,  in  which  it  is  declared  by  its  defenders, 
and  to  charge  them  with  holding  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  express  it :  to  draw  consecjuences  from  it  at  our  own 
pleasure,  and  exhibit  them  as  the  opinions  of  those,  with  whom  we 
contend,  although  disclaimed  by  them  \  is  plainly  disingenuous, 
false,  and  criminal. 

Another  example  of  the  same  nature  is  presented  to  us  by  CScm- 
$tructive  Jfarration. 

By  this  I  intend  that  Narration^  m  which  the  writer^  or  speaker^ 
construes  events j  together  with  the  actions^  motivesj  and  characters^  of 
those  J  co9icemed  m  them^  m  such  a  manner^  as  he  pleases  ;  that  is,  m 
a  fnanner^  accordant  with  his  own  views ^  interests^  passions  andprC" 
judices  ;  and  interweaves  his  constructions  in  the  recital j  without 
giving  any  notice  of  thisfact^  so  as  to  make  them  an  inseparahh 
part  of  the  Karratioe.    The  reader,  here,  is  unable  to  tell  what  is 
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feet,  and  what  is  construction ;  and  of  course,  unless  inreserved 
from  it  by  superior  discernment,  is  betrayed  into  a  beliei  of  aU  the 
errors,  created  by  the  prejudices  of  the  writer.  A  great  part  of 
modem  history  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  written  in  this  unfortunate  man- 
ner ;  and,  in  this  respect,  differs  essentially,  and  unhappily,  from 
the  ancient  manner  of  Narration.  Falsehood  is  here  tSLUgtil  in  a 
mode,  which  seems  often  to  defy  detection,  and  which,  at  least  in 
my  view,  is  inexcusable. 

The  ridicule  of  what  is  true,  just,  good,  honourable,  or  sacred, 
is  an  evil  of  the  same  nature.  The  things,  represented  by  him 
who  uses  the  ridicule,  are  commonly  real ;  and,  were  they  repre- 
sented in  their  own  native  and  true  colours,  would  not  be,  and 
could  not  be,  made  ridiculous.  But  they  are  wisely  coloured ;  are 
violently  connected  with  appendages,  with  which  they  have  natu- 
rally no  connexion;  are  distorted,  maimed,  and  forcei  into  every 
unnatural  and  monstrous  attitude.  The  ridiculousness  and  absuro- 
ity,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  things  themselves,  are  fastened 
upon  them.  When  presented  to  the  eye,  once  in  thjs  association, 
created  by  the  hand  of  ill-natured  ingenuity,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  mind  to  disjoin  them  afterwards.  In  this  manner,  things  of  the 
most  important,  solemn  and  venerable  nature,  having  been  once 
seen  in  the  light  of  absurdity  through  an  artificial  association, 
are  often  regarded  as  absurd,  and  contemptible,  through  life. 
No  excuse  can  be  pleaded  for  this  unworthy  and  disingenuous 
conduct. 

Of  the  same  nature  are,  also,  what  are  called  Marvellous  storits. 
Persons  of  a  lively  imagination  are  prone  greatly  to  admire  almost 
every  thing,  which  they  see  or  hear,  and  to  find  an  excessive  plea- 
sure in  whatever  is  really  wonderful.  With  this  disposition  they 
are  led  to  represent  almost  all  things,  which  they  relate,  as  extra- 
ordinary and  surprising.  Were  we  to  rive  full  credit  to  what  they 
say ;  we  should  oe  ready  to  believe,  that  their  lives  had  passed 
only  through  scenes  of  a  marvellous  kind,  and  that  they  bad  nardly 
ever  met  with  ordinary  beings,  or  ordinary  events.  The  language 
of  these  persons  is,  to  a  great  extent,  made  up  of  superlatives  on- 
ly ;  and  their  images  are  drawn  only  in  the  strongest  and  most 
glowing  colours. 

Such  persons  have,  I  acknowledge,  as  little  intention  to  deceive 
in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  instances,  as  other  men.  Still,  through 
an  eagerness  to  enhance  every  thing,  which  they  relate,  the  repre- 
sentations, which  they  give,  are  continually  untrue  ;  and  the  ap- 
prehensions, which  they  excite,  are  regularly  erroneous.  There 
may  be,  there  often  is,  no  intentional  deception  in  their  thoughts. 
Stifl,  they  continually  deceive ;  and  that  of  choice ;  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure,  found  in  the  indulgence  of  an  eager  imag- 
ination. 

6.  In  FlaiUry  and  Censure. 
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Flattery  is  the  ascriptioD  of  good  qualities  to  others,  which  they 
do  not  possess,  or  in  greater  degrees  than  they  possess  thein» 
Sometimes,  this  ascriptioa  is  the  result  of  the  mere  warmth  of  af^ 
fection ;  and  is  then,  though  not  wholly  undeserving  of  censure, 
undoubtedly  less  criminal  than  in  other  cases.  No  warmth  of  af«> 
fection,  and  no  worth  in  the  object  of  it,  will  however  justiAr  us 
in  speaking  that,  which,  is  not  true*  Usualhr,  it  is  dictated  by 
sinister  views,  and  intended  to  be  the  means  ot  accomplishmg  un- 
worthy purposes*  In  this  case,  the  author  of  it  is  a  palpable, 
thougrh  a  very  pleasiof  liar*  The  purpose,  which  he  has  in  view, 
is  a  sinful  one ;  and  tne  means,  which  he  adopts  to  compass  it, 
are  always  sinAil  and  contemptible.  Accordingly,  mankind  have 
proverbially  declared  the  flatterer  to  be  an  odious  and  despicable 
wretch. 

Censure  is,  often,  just  and  vindicable ;  often  a  duty ;  and  not 
unfrequently  a  proof  of  superior  worth.  This,  however,  invaria- 
bly supposes,  that  the  censure  is  deserved ;  that  it  is  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  that  it  is  administered,  solely  to  pro* 
mote  the  good  of  the  censored,  and  not  to  ^tify  the  pnde,  or  ill 
nature  of  the  censurer.  But  as  the  word  13  used  above,  it  is  in- 
tended to  denote  a  £ailse  denial  of  good  qualities,  or  a  false  ascrip- 
tion of  had  ones,  adopted,  to  gratify  our  own  unworthy  feelings, 
and  to  wound  those  of  another.  Falsehood  of  thi9  nature  is 
too  well  understood,  and  too  generally  detested,  to  need  any 
comment. 

7.  Inallepng  to  st/fpart  a  doctrine^  or  a  came,  dLtpimeniif  which 

in  our  ownvieu  are  unsound  ^  or  atleginfi  ihoscj  which  have  eom^ 

degree  of  soundness  and  we^hi,  as  having  more  weight  than  me 

believe  ;  or  alleging  them  with  more  conjiaencej  than  we  really  ex- 

ferience  in  our  minds. 

Veracity  J  as  it  respects  arguments^  demands,  that  we  allege  such, 
as  in  our  view  are  really  sound;  that  we  attribute  to  them  ex- 
actly the  weight,  which  we  believe  them  to  possess ;  and  that'  we 
advance  them  with  expressions  of  no  more  confidence  in  them 
than  we  actually  feel.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  we  may 
wilfully  deceive  in  our  Arguments,  anv  more  than  in  our  De» 
clarations ;  or  why  Sophistry  is  less  guiity,  than  what  is  appro^Mft- 
ately  called  Lying.  The  conduct  in  Doth  cases  is  the  same  ;  viz. 
a  wilful  deception.  The  design  is  the  same.  The  mischiefs,  also, 
are  as  great  m  the  former  case,  and  oflen  greater,  than  in  the  lat- 
ter.   Nor  can  any  reason  be  alleged,  to  prove  the  guilt  less. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  concealment  of  such  arguments^  as  me 
possess  J  when  the  support  of  truth  and  ja^tice  demands  them,  or  Ihe 
overthrow  of  falsehood  and  injustice. 
8.  fn  Promise-ireaking. 

A  promise  is  an  engagement  to  do^  or  abstain  ffom^  something^ 
eiAer  absoluielyj  or  ctmditumalhm     When   this  engagement  is 
«mde  to  Ood,  it  is  termed  §  Vomi  ▼^^n  ^^  our  fellow-nien,  • 
Vol.  m.  62 
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Pramiae.  The  laws  of  morafity,  wUch  regulate  both,  are  in 
substance  the  same.  When  a  rromise  is  made  absolutely,  or 
when  the  conditions,  on  which  it  is  made,  are  performed,  we  are 
bound  to  fulfil  it,  exactly,  according  to  its  tenour*  Nor  can  we  be 
released  from  this  obligation,  unless  the  performance  is  either  im- 
possible, or  unlawful ;  or  unless  by  the  consent  of  him  to  whom 
the  promise  is  made.  In  every  other  case,  the  violation  of  the 
promise  is  a  lie ;  at  least  as  criminal,  base,  and  detestable,  as  any 
other. 

Our  obligaiums  to  Veracity  are  greatly  enhanced  hy  an  Oaih : 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  transactions,  in  which  man 
b  ever  concerned.  In  this  transaction,  God,  our  Creator,  Judge, 
and  Rewarder;  God,  who  requiretk  truth  in  the  inward  parU  f 
God,  who  $^tk  not  as  man  seeth^  but  who  looketh  on  the  hcmri^  is 
invoked  as  an  awful  Witness  of  the  manner,  in  which  we  spoJt. 
If  we  speak  truth ;  we  declare  ourhope  of  His  Mercy:  if  we  speak 
falsely,  we  imprecate  His  Vengeance.  What  rational  beine, 
hitherto  ignorant  of  the  perjuries,  which  deform  this  guilty  worn, 
could  beueve,  that  any  man,  thus  situated,  would  &il  to  speak  truth 
with  the  deepest  solicitude,  and  the  most  perfect  exactness !  Tet 
perjuTj  is  in  the  list  of  human  crimes ;  and  forms  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  that  dreadful  Catalo|;ue. 

The  guilt  of  every  species  of  lyinr,  when  perpetrated  under 
the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  is  enhanced  by  these  considerations* 
The  sin  in  almost  all  cases  is  more  deliberately  committed.    The 
person  to  whom  an  oath  is  administered,  has  every  opportunity, 
which  he  can  wish,  for  summoning  up  to  the  view  of  his  mind 
every  motive  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  every  induce- 
mcnt  to  abstain  from  falsehood.     These  inducements,  also,  are 
the  strongest  conceivable.     God  in  a  peculiar  manner  is  present 
to  his  thoughts  :  the  God  of  Truths  who  has  declared,  that  alt  liars 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake^  which  bumeth  with  Jire  and  brtm" 
stone.    His  soul  is  put  at  hazard  on  his  utterance  of  truth  or  false- 
hood.    If  he  speaks  falsehood,  he  voluntarily  consigns  himself  to 
perdition.     If  ne  is  guilty  of  perjury,  he  is  ruined,  also,  for  this 
Worid.     The  stain  is  too  deep,  ever  to  be  wiped  away.     At  the 
same  time  he  does  what  is  in  his  power  to  cut  up  confidence  by  the 
roots.     An  oath  for  confirmation^  says  S/.  Paulj  is  to  men  the  end 
of  all  controversy.  Heb.  vi.  16.     If  the  confidence,  reposed  in  an 
oath,  could  be  reposed  no  more  ;  human  disputes  must  either  be 
unsettled,  or  terminated  by  the  strength  of  tne  arm :  and  to  this 
end  he,  who  perjures  himself,  does  all  in  his  power  to  conduct 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  God  Hin>- 
self  has  been  pleased,  on  various  occasions,  to  confirm  his  own 
word  by  an  oatk.  In  this  manner  he  has  testified  to  us,  that,  in  his 
view,  an  oath  adds  a  pecuUar  sanction  to  that,  which  has  bees 
smd  even  by  Himself.    Universally,  he,  who  utters  a  falsehood 
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under  this  solemn  obligation  to  speak  truth,  sins  against  all  the 
motives,  which  can  be  conceived  to  influence  him  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty. 

TTu  Causei  of  lA/ing^  the  second  thing  proposed  in  this  scheme 
of  this  Discourse,  art^  generally^  all  the  Ternptations,  which  men 
feel  to  this  unhappy  practice*  Men  utter  falsehood,  extensively, 
tor  the  acquisition  ol  wealth,  honour,  power,  and  pleasure ;  to  ad- 
vance the  purpose}' of  party  \  to  ensiu^  success  in  a  controversy ; 
to  gain  a  favourite  point ;  to  mortify  a  rival,  or  an  enemy ;  and  for 
innumerable  other  purposes.  In  the  discourse,  which  f  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  Frauds^  practised  on  our  fellow-men^  numerous 
specimens  of  this  nature  were  either  alluded  to,  or  expressly  men- 
tioned. Similar  specimens,  perhaps  equally  numerous,  are  attend- 
ant upon  the  eager  pursuit  of  all  those  worldly  gratifications,  which 
men  ardently  covet.  /  know  of  no  case,  in  which  Lying  more 
abounds^  than  that  of  vehement  party  contention*  Universally, 
men,  embarked  in  unworthy  desii^ns,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  more  particularly  hereafter,  find  falsehood  exceedingly 
convenient,  if  not  indispensable  to  their  success.  Depraved  as 
mankind  are,  a  bad  cause  cannot  be  carried  on  witb  success,  with- 
out the  aid  either  of  falsehood,  or  the  sword. 

All  these  are  immediate  Causes  of  Lying.  Those,  to  which  I 
liave  originally  referred,  are  more  remote.  They  are  such,  as 
subvert  tne  onginal  tendency  to  speak  Truth,  which  we  regularly 
find  in  the  earliest  ages  of  life.  The  influence  of  these  causes  is 
peculiarly  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  such  as  are  young ;  and  they 
are  led  into  habits  of  Ljring,  before  they  are  capable  of  under- 
standing either  their  guilt,  or  their  danger.  Tnese  causes  are 
principally  the  following. 

1.  Children  are  often  taught  to  lie  by  Example. 
Few  persons  of  adult  years  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  sensible 
how  soon  children  begin  to  understand  the  nature  of  those  things, 
which  they  see,  and  near ;  especially  the  nature  of  human  con- 
duct. From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  il  frequently  hap- 
Sens,  that  many  things  are  done,  and  said,  before  very  young  chil- 
ren,  which  would  not  be  said,  or  done,  if  it  were  well  under- 
stood, that  the  children  would  clearly  comprehend,  and  regularly 
copy,  them.  By  this  misapprehension  the  members  of  many  a 
family,  and  unhappily  the  parents  also,  are  often  induced  to  make 
their  children  witnesses  of  palpable  falsehoods,  when,  bad  as 
themselves  are,  they  would  not  corrupt  their  children  in  this  man- 
ner, were  they  aware,  that  their  conduct  would  thus  become  the 
means  of  corruption.  Often,  these  falsehoods  are  uttered  in  earn- 
est :  often,  they  are  uttered  in  jest.  In  both  cases  their  influence 
is  alike  pernicious. 

The  power  of  all  example  is  great ;  especially  of  evil  example ; 
but,  perhaps,  in  no  case  greater  than  in  tnat  of  falsehood.  HTere, 
the  &lsehood  is  brought  home  to  the  child  with  an  influence  wholr 
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ly  peculiar.    It  is  uttered  by  those,  whom  he  lorea;  by  those 
whom  he  Tenerates ;  \jy  those  of  whom  he  has  never  fcHined  a 
disadvantageous  suspicion.     It  is  calmly  and  cooUy  told  to  others 
in  his  presence,  without  a  doubt,  expressed,  of  its  rectitude ;  and 
is,  at  tunes,  accompanied  by  a  direct  explanation  of  the  advan- 
tages, which  are  hoped  from  it.    At  other  times,  it  is  uttered  in 
the  teal  of  dispute,  and  the  warmth  of  passion.     At  oih^  thnes, 
a  multitude  of  falsehoods  are  combined  togothfr  in  a  marvelkras 
Story,  and,  in  many  femiltes,  such  stories  form  no  small  part  of  the 
domestic  conversation.  At  other  times  still,  Qnd  instances  innumer- 
able, the  private  history  of  persons,  and  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, furnishes  an  almost  endless  tissue  of  interwoven  truth  and 
falsehood ;  and  constitutes  the  chief  entertainment  of  the  house. 
Families,  composed  of  sprightly  members,  make,  also,  innumer- 
able assertions  in  jest,  whioi  are  untrue ;  which  the  child,  who 
hears  them,  perceives  to  be  untrue ;  and  for  the  falsehood  of  which 
he  does  not  perceive  the  sport  to  ^ield  an]r  justification. 

All  these,  even  very  young  children  will  usually  discern  to  be 
falsehoods.  No  person  can  wonder,  that  they  should  be  induced 
to  adopt  this  conduct,  when  he  remembers,  that  it  is  set  before 
them,  continually,  in  so  many  modes,  bythose  ^o  are  so  much 
the  objects  of  affection  and  reverence.  That  children  derive  this 
turpitude  in  very  many  instances,  originally,  and  chiefly,  fitMu  such 
an  example,  they  themselves  abundantly  prove.  The  reason, 
which  they  almost  alwavs  give,  and  first  give,  for  the  commission 
of  this  crime,  is,  that  others  have  done  the  same  thing. 

In  multiplied  instances,  falsehoods  are  direcitjf  told  to  childrenj  par« 
ticularly  very  young  children,  to  persuade  them  to  acquiesce  cheer- 
fully,  in  things  which  are  disagreeable.  Children,  like  older  persons, 
have  many  wishes,  the  gratification  of  which  is,  in  their  view,  impor- 
tant to  their  happiness  ;  but  which  others  know  to  be  fraught  with 
danger  and  miscnief.  To  persuade  them  auietly  to  pvc  up  such 
gratifications,  Parents,  and  others,  frequently  adopt  me  easy  and 
convenient  method  of  deceiving  them.  Thus  parents,  who  wish 
to  go  abroad,  and  to  persuade  their  yOung  children  to  remain  at 
home,  often  declare,  that  they  are  gome  out,  to  return  immediate- 
ly:  while  the  children  clearly  discern,  uiat  the  declaration  is  bhe* 
When  parents,  also,  or  others,  are  abroad,  whose  absence  is  very 
painful  to  children  \  servants,  and  others  to  c[uiet  them,  declare, 
often,  that  the  parents  are  returning ;  are  in  sight ;  or  will  return 
within  a  very  short  time.  To  persuade  them  to  take  medicines, 
the  children  are  assured,  that  thev  are  sweet  and  pleasant ;  when, 
in  truth,  they  are  bitter  and  loathsome.  To  conceal  fixun  them 
designs  also,  and  facts,  which  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should 
know,  many  artful  and  insidious  declarations  are  made  to  them  $ 
which,  tojgether  with  all  those  mentioned  above,  the  children,  in 
spite  of  the  address,  employed  to  prevent  it,  discern  to  be  false* 
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Thus,  to  quiet  them  for  a  moment,  they  are  often  taught  to  be* 
come  liars  through  life. 

In  a  similar  manner,  children  arc  deceived,  and  corrupted,  fy 
false  promises.  They  are  sick ;  are  reluctant  to  take  medicines, 
are  peevish,  and  fretful ;  are  wished  by  their  parents  to  make  lit* 
tie  efforts  to  display  their  talents,  and  accomplishments,  for  the 
entertainment  of  visiters,  and  the  gratification  also  of  parental 
pride.  To  overcome  their  reluctance  to  these  efforts,  sooth  their 
sufferings,  and  to  quiet  their  fretfulness,  they^are  promised  money ; 
new  clothes ;  the  possession  of  toys,  and  privileges ;  and,  particu* 
larlv,  the  privilege  of  going  abroad.  But  the  perf<mnance  of 
sucn  promises  win  usually  occasion  either  trouble  or  expense. 
Very  often,  therefore,  they  are  not  performed.  In  this  work  of 
falsehood,  parents,  brethren,  sisters,  fiiends,  and  servants,  be* 
quendy  all  unite ;  and  the  unfortunate  children,  who  perfectly, 
comprehend  the  deceit,  find  sometimes  the  whole,  and  sometimes  a 
part,  of  the  family  thus  combined  for  their  destruction. 

Equally  unhappy  are  they  in  the  examples  which  they  find  abroad. 
Chiloren,  thus  corrupted,  carry  the  miserable  contagion  to  schooL 
All  their  companions,  who  have  been  educated  with  happier  care, 
and  under  belter  examples,  are  here  exposed  to  the  disease ;  and 
in  many  instances  become  infected  and  leprous  through  life. 

At  the  same  time.  Children  are  often  petmiited  to  frefuent  places^ 
to  which  vile  and  unprincipled  persons  resort ;  and  there  become 
witnesses  of  all  their  abominable  sentiments,  and  conduct.  Here, 
Lies  are  not  only  told,  but  are  made  the  subjects  of  jest  and  diver- 
sion. Successful  falsehoods,  and  impositions,  are  not  only  repeat* 
ed,  but  repeated  with  explanations,  merriment,  and  triumph ;  and 
exhibited  as  proofs  of  superior  address,  and  honourable  ingenuity. 
What  child  can  fail  of  corruption  in  such  haunts  of  sin,  and  amid 
such  examples  of  villa  ny  ? 

2.  Children  are  taught  to  lie  hv  Influence. 

In  very  early  life,  children  oiscover  a  strong  tendency  to  talk 
abundantly,  to  repeat  marvellous  stories;  to  rehearse  private  his- 
lory ;  and  to  recount  the  litde  occurrences  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  multitude  of  words  there  toanteth  not  sin.  Every  tendency 
to  loquacity  ought,  therefore,  to  be  vigorously  repressed.  The  dis- 
position to  recite  marvellous  stories,  to  give  characters,  and  to 
recount  private  history,  and  the  occurrences  of  the  neighbourhood, 
increases  by  every  indulgence ;  and  soon  becomes  lx>th  habitual 
and  enormous. 

Instead  of  checking  these  propensities,  however,  no  small  num« 
ber  of  parents,  unaware  of  the  danger,  and  forgetful  of  their  duty, 
directly  listen,  and  inquire ;  and  in  many  instances  repeat  what 
has  been  said  in  this  manner  bv  their  cmldrcn.  In  this  conduct, 
the  children  perceive  that  they  derive  consequence,  in  the  parental 
eye,  firoih  the  fact,  that  ihey  utter  things  of  this  nature  ;  and  are 
efficaciously  taught,  that  what  they  have  said,  inst^ul  of  being 
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critntnal,  odious,  and  disgraceful,  is  right,  and  pleasing.  They 
are  naturally,  and  powerfully,  led,  therefore,  to  ucrease,  instead 
of  slackenine,  their  efforts ;  and  to  multiply  their  tales  of  these 
unfortunate  Kinds*  From  repeating,  they  go  on  to  exaggerating ; 
from  rehearsing,  to  inventing;  and  from  inventing  such  parts, 
as  the  memory  does  not  supply,  to  inventine  the  whole.  In  this 
manner,  they  become,  after  no  great  lengUi  of  time,  absolute 
liars. 

In  multitudes  of  instances,  also,  children,  to  gain  favourite  ob- 
jects, and  interesting  cooipliances,  from  their  companions,  are  in- 
duct to  make  promises  J  of  various  kinds*  These,  afterwards,  they 
are  often  disinclined  to  fulfil.  The  parent,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
compel  the  performance,  finding  the  child  reluctant,  because  it 
involves  some  sacrifice  of  his  playthings,  his  property,  or  his 
.convenience,  neglects  this  duty,  ana  suners  the  promise  to  go  un- 
fulfilled* In  this  manner,  he  gives  his  own  sanction  to  a  direct 
breach  of  faith,  infinitely  more  mischievous  to  the  child,  than  the 
loss  of  all  the  gratifications  which  he  ever  possessed.  Nay,  in 
some  instances,  the  child  is  even  encouraged,  and,  in  some,  direcdy 
commanded,  not  to  fulfil  his  promise;  because,  periiaps,  die  fulfil- 
ment will  be  very  painfol  to  the  child,  or  in  some  degree  incon- 
venient to  the  parent.  In  all  such  cases  as  I  have  mentioned, 
nothing  can  be  expected,  but  that  the  child  should  grow  up  without 
truth,  and,  of  course,  without  any  moral  principle. 

3.  Children  are  often  driven  to  falsehood  by  Passion. 

There  are  parents,  whose  whole  life  is  an  almost  continual  scene 
of  passion.  There  are  others,  who  ojien  break  out  into  paroxysms 
of  rage.  Among  these,  the  number  is  not  small  of  those,  who  ex- 
ercise this  furious  spirit  towards  their  children ;  not  unfrequendy 
because  their  faults,  whether  real  or  sup|K)sed,  disturb  thcu*  own 
quiet,  and  make,  or  seem  to  make,  it  necessary  for  them  to  under- 
take, what  they  equally  hate  and  dread,  the  task  of  parental  disci- 
pline. The  unhappy  children  are,  in  such  cases,  commonly  as- 
sailed with  the  looks,  and  language,  of  a  Fury,  instead  of  those  of 
a  Christian  parent.  Terrified  at  this  storm  of  wrath  and  rage,  the 
children  are,  in  a  sense,  compelled,  under  the  influence  of  the  se- 
verest threatenings,  to  lie,  in  order  to  conceal  their  fiiults,  and 
escape  the  dreaded  infliction.  Passion,  manifested  towards  chil- 
dren, whatever  may  have  been  their  transgressions,  is  madness ; 
shameful  to  the  parent,  and  ruinous  to  the  child.  The  parent,  who 
exercises  it,  can  expect  nothing,  but  that  his  child  should  become 
a  liar. 

4.  Children  are  often  forced  to  lie  by  Punishtnent. 

Parents,  in  many  instances,  feel  satisfied,  that  they  have  done 
their  duty,  when  they  have  corrected  their  children  for  this  crime. 
Accordingly,  as  often  as  the  children  repeat  the  crime,  they  repeat 
the  punishment.  Hardly  any  mistake,  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  children,  can  be  more  unhappy  than  this.     So  far  as  my 
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own  experience  may  be  relied  on,  the  same  punishment  can  never 
be  safefy  repeated,  in  any  £[reat  number  of  mstances,  for  the  same 
fault*  Usually,  when  administered  once,  if  administered  wisely, 
it  will  produce  its  whole  efficacy  on  the  child.  All  the  supernu- 
merary inflictions  appear,  ordinarily,  to  terminate  in  hardening  the 
child ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  in  no  case  more  ef- 
fectually, than  in  that  of  lying.  Perhaps,  the  rod  is  oftener  used 
for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  this  fault  than  any  other ;  and  in 
no  case,  I  suspect,  with  smaller  success.  The  propriety  and  use- 
fulness of  correction,  at  early  periods  of  childhood,  arc  sanctioned 
by  abundant  cfxperiehcc,  and  by  God  Himself.  But  reiterated 
correction,  I  mean  often  reiterated,  has,  I  believe,  rarely  cured  a 
child  of  falsehood :  while  it  has  confirmed  multitudes  in  this  sin 
beyond  every  rational  hope  of  reformation. 

The  consciousness  of  having  been  often  corrected,  produces,  of 
course,  in  the  mind  of  every  cnild,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  disci- 
ptine,  an  habitual  sense  of  degradation.  A  sense  of  deeradation 
is  more  nearly  allied,  than  mankind  are  usually  aware,  to  nardness 
of  heart.  When  punishment  fails  of  producing  repentance,  it  is 
commonly  followed  by  indiflference  to  the  crime ;  oiten„by  a  de- 
termination to  repeat  it;  and  usually,  by  feelings  of  revenge  to- 
Wrds  the  author  of  the  infliction.  A  child  has  told  a  lie.  The 
parent  has  been  provoked  by  it.  The  child  has  been  corrected ; 
but  has  not  become  a  penitent.  On  the  contrary,  he  feels,  that 
he  has  been  injured ;  and,  instead  of  regarding  the  lie  as  a  crime, 
considers  it  only  as  an  unfortunate  cause  of  his  own  suffering. 
The  turpitude  of  the  act  is  therefore. forgotten,  and  lost,  in  the 
sense  of  suffering.  To  retribute  the  abuse  will  naturally  seem,  in 
this  case,  a  gratification,  of  no  contemptible  importance.  A  new 
crime  is  therefore  committed,  as  soon  as  his  own  safety  will  permit. 
He  is  accused  of  it ;  and  a  new  lie  is  told,  to  shield  him  from  anoth- 
er correction.  In  this  manner,  he  will  soon  begin  to  believe,  that 
both  his  lies,  and  his  other  crimes,  are  merely  a  balance  for  a  giv- 
en measure  of  punishment ;  and  will  calculate  how  many  blows  it 
will  be  prudent  to  hazard  for  the  pleasure  of  committing  a  &ult,  and 
the  convenience  of  telling  a  lie.  The  parent,  who  eovems  his 
child  in  this  manner,  takes,  in  my  opinion,  well-directed  measures 
to  make  him  a  villain. 
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In  the  preceding  discourse  I  proposed  to  consider 

7*«  MiUure  ; 

Tht  Cau$t9  f 

The  Mischiefs  ;  and 

The  Preventives^  of  Lfpng. 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  discussed  at  that  time,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  two  last.    The 

!•  Mscnief  of  Ljfing  is^ihe  great  and  general  one ^  thai  it  is  a 
Sin  against  GoJL 

There  have  not  been  wanting  persons  in  erery  age,  who  have 
holden  the  doctrinei  that  Lj/mg  is  in  some  eases  taisyitl^  Among 
these,  have  been  many  professed  Moralists,  and  at  least  some 
Divines.  Particularly,  the  very  respectaUe  Writer,  whoie  opi' 
nions  I  have  several  times  questioned,  Archdeacon  Paiey  has 
taught  this  doctrine  in  form  in  bis  system  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
At  tne  head  of  diese  men  we  find  the  celebrated  name  of  Ongen. 
This  Father,  with  an  indistinctness  of  discernment,  which  charac- 
terizes not  a  small  number  of  early  writers  in  the  Christian  Church, 
as  well  as  most  others  at  the  same  period,  appears  to  have  believed, 
that  a  fiilsehood  might  be  lawfully  told,  in  order  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  This  scheme,  universally  extended,  is  no 
other  than  the  fundamental  and  detestable  maxun  of  lUuminism; 
that  the  End  sanctions  the  Means  ;  a  maxim,  on  which  St.  Paul  has 
pronounced  a  terrible  sentence  of  condemnation ;  while  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  subjoin  their  united  Amen. 

Dr.  Po/e^,  who  strongly  reprobates  the  doctrine  of  Origen^  has, 
in  my  opinion,  fallen  into  an  error,  as  really,  thou^  not  so  ex- 
tensively, mischievous.  He  declares  those  falsehoods^  where  the 
person^  to  whom  vou  speak,  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth  ;  or,  more 
properly,  iohere  little  or  no  Inconveniewy  results  from  the  want  of 
confidence  ;  in  such  cases^  not  to  be  lies  ;  that  is,  not  to  be  crtmm&l 
falsehoods.  The  instances,  by  which  he  illustrates  the  doctrine, 
are  those  of  madmen  and  robbers  :  persons  who,  in  the  cases  sup- 
posed, have  no  right  to  know  the  truth ;  and  to  deceive  whom,  he 
remarks,  in  these  cases,  will  either  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  injure 
the  confidence  of  mankind. 

This  is  one,  among  various  other  unhappy  specimens  of  the 

^       y  influence  of  me  Rule,  prescribed  by  Dr.  Paiegy  for  di- 
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recting  the  moral  conduct  of  men ;  viz.  that  the  nctUude  of  our 
ftHMTul  actions  is  to  be  metuurtd  by  their  ExptJiencgf  or  UtUiiy^ 
That  Utility  is  the  Fomndaiion  of  Virtue  has,  it  is  believed,  beeu 
sufficiently  shown  in  a  former  discourse.  That  it  cannot  be  the 
Criterion  of  virtue  has  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  proved  to  be 
equally  certain.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident,  taan  that  the 
moral  actions  of  beings,  who  cannot  possibly  know  what  their 
Consequences  will  be,  cannot  be  safely  directed  by  those  conse* 
quences.  In  the  present  case,  however.  Dr.  Paleg^s  ow^n  doc* 
trine  will  refute  his  position.  His  declaration  is,  that  ^^ falsehoods 
are  not  lieSf  where  the  person,  to  whom  you  speaky  has  no  right  to 
know  the  truth  ;  or  more  properly j  where  little  or  no  Jnconnpenisn^ 
results  from  the  want  of  confidence  in  such  cases :  as  where  you  ttU  a 
falsehood  to  a  madmanj  for  his  own  advantage  ;  to  a  roUer,  to 
conceal  your  property  f  to  an  assassin,  to  defeat,  or  to  divert,  hi9$ 
from  hxs  purposeJ^^  ^^  In  each  of  these  cases,^'^  the  Author  says, 
'^  the  particular  good  consequence  will  overbalance  the  general  evil 
conseauence ;"  and  thence  he  concludes  the  falsehood  to  he 
lawful. 

Two  cases  are  here  stated,  in  which  a  wilfiil  falsehood  is  pro* 
nounced  to  be  b  wfuU  One  is  that,  in  which  the  person  in  jwHion, 
has  no  right  to  know  the  truth.  T7u  other,  when  little  or  no  ineonve' 
nience  will  result  from  the  falsehood. 

On  the  first  of  these  I  observe,  that  the  person,  who  is  to  utt^r 
the  falsehood,  or  the  truth,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  always  to  de- 
termine whether  the  person,  to  whom  he  speaks,  has  a  right  to 
know  the  trudi,  or  not.     This  determination,  also,  is  ever  to  be 
made  under  the  influence  of  such  passions,  and  biasses,  as  may 
then  happen  to  operate.     It  is  impossible,  that  the  decision  should 
fail,  at  least  in  most  cases,  of  being  a  prejudiced,  and  therefore  an 
unsound  one.     The  person,  who  is  entangled  with  a  madman, 
or  assailed  by  a  robber,  or  an  assassin,  must,  at  the  time,  be  a 
irery  imperfect  moralist ;  and  in  a  verjf  improper  situation  to  de* 
cide  justly  concerning  a  question  of  this  nicety  aqd  importance* 
What  is  true  in  this  case,  is  equally  true  of  an  infinity  of  others. 
Passion  and  prejudice  would  operate  boundlesslv  on  this  subject, 
in  the  ordinarv  course  of  human  af&irs ;  and,  wnerever  they  op- 
erated, would  control.     On  this  very  principle  it  has  been  deci- 
ded by  the  Romish  Church,  that  it  is  lawful  to  lie  to  Huguenots ; 
because  Huguenots  are  such  enemies  to  God,  as  to  have  no  right 
to  know  the  truth :  a  doctrine,  which  has  probably  done  more  to- 
wards corrupting  that  Church,  than  any,  perhaps  than  all,  the 
enormous  errors,  by  which  it  has  been  disgraced*     The  conse- 
quence, as  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  history  of  this  very  fact, 
would  soon  be,  that  few  or  none  of  those,  with  whom  we  had  in- 
tercourse after  this  doctrine  had  become  generali  wouldi  in  oiir 
▼iew,  have  a  right  to  know  the  trutlu 
Vol.  III.  93 
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Tliat  there  arc  pereons,  who,  in  certain  cases,  have  not  a  right 
to  know  the  truth  from  ti*,  I  readily  grant.  But  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  show,  that  we  have  a  rieht  to  utter  falsehood  to  them^  any 
more  than  to  other9.  We  may  lawfully  be  silent  in  many  cases; 
we  mav  lawfully  conceal  the  truth ;  but  we  can,  in  no  case,  be 
justifiea  in  uttenng  a  wiliiil  falsehood. 

With  regard  to  the  other  rule  of  Dr.  Pa/ey,  that  vohaUoryfaUt" 
hoods  ceat$  io  be  liesj  when  very  little  inconvenience  will  rendtfnm 
the  want  of  confidence  which  follows  them  ;  I  observe,  that  it  is  even 
more  unl^ppy  than  the  other.  The  degree  of  inconvenience  which 
in  diis  case  will  result  to  others,  will  always  be  estimated  by  com- 
parinr  it  with  the  contenience,  which  the  mlsehood  wiU  promise  to 
ourselves.  The  convenience,  which  will  overcome  the  natmal 
repuflpance  of  conscience  to  wilful  falsehood,  must^  for  the  <mie, 
be  fdt  to  be  considerable.  In  a  comparison  with  a  considerable 
convenience  of  our  own ;  an  inconvenience,  experienced  either 
wholly,  or  at  least  chiefl  v,  by  others,  will  naturaUy  be  regarded 
as  inconsiderable.  In  almost  all  instances,  theref(»e,  to  use  the 
words  of  I>.  Pa/ey, "  little  or  no  inconvenience  will  result  from 
the  falsehood,^'  in  the  view  of  him  who  is  to  utter  it,  and  who 
makes  this  comparison.  Of  course,  in  almost  all  instances,  the 
&lsehood  will  be  uttered. 

But  when  a  man  has  once  accustomed  himself  to  utter  &lat» 
hood  so  long,  as  to  render  the  practice  familiar,  all  that  appre- 
hensiveness  of  guilt, .  that  ready  susceptibility  of  alann  at  the  ap» 
pearance  of  criminality,  which  constitutes  the  chief  safety  of  Man 
m  the  moment  of  temptation,  will  be  eztipguished.  The  mind 
will  be  no  longer  agitated  at  the  thought  of  sin,  nor  awake  to  the 
sense  of  danger.  In  this  situation,  the  convenience  of  utteriog 
falsehood  to  ourselves  will  always  be  great ;  and  the  inconvenien- 
cy,  which  will  result  to  others,  will  he  always  small.  He  who 
has  ottered  the  first  falsehood  under  the  influence  of  ten  degrees 
of  temptation,  will  as  readily  utter  the  second,  under  the  influence 
of  eight ;  the  third,  of  six  ;  the  fourth,  of  four;  the  fifth,  of  two; 
and  the  sixth  without  any  temptation  at  all.  The  obliquity  of  his 
judgment,  will  now  prevent  him  from  discerning,  that  others  suf- 
fer an^  inconvenience  from  his  conduct.  In  this  manner,  any 
man  hvins,  mav  easily  become,  in  a  short  time,  a  confirmed  liar. 

Thus  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  rules,  and  still  more  of 
both  of  them,  will  prove  a  complete  destruction  of  that  confidence 
without  which  such  society  cannot  exist.  I  need  not  say,  that  this 
evil  would  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  good,  which  a  licen- 
tious imagination  has  ever  supposed,  or  can  suppose,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  resulting  from  all  possible  falsehoods,  in  a  degree,  which 
no  numbers  can  estimate,  and  no  finite  mind  conceive.  Utility 
itself,  therefore,  absolutelV  forbids  the  adoption  of  these  rules. 

But  Uiis  view  of  the  subject  is  imperfect,  and  so  far  erroneous. 
The  old  distinction  of  crimes  into  what  are  styled  by  jurists  mak 
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m  Btj  and  mala  prohibitaj  is  entirely  just,  as  well  as  incalculabi  v 
important.  The  mala  m  «e,  are  those  j  which  art  absolutely  forbid- 
den by  Qod;  because  they  are  universally  noxious  to  the  Intelligent 
creation,  and  universally  dishonourable  to  the  Creator.  Hs,  who 
sees  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  discerns  all  the  possible 
consequences  of  all  moral  conduct,  has  thus  pronounced  them  to 
be  universally  malignant  in  their  influence  on  Intelligent  beings. 
Mala  Prohibitaj  are  such  evils^  as  are  forbidden  m  certain  circym^ 
stmices^  which  render  them  evils  ;  or  for  the  acconmlishment  of  cer- 
tttin  useful  purposeSj  which  could  not  otherwise  be  so  well  aecom^ 
plished.  These,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  would  be  matters 
of  indifference ;  and,  unless  prohibited,  would  either  not  be,  or  not 
be  known  to  be,  evils.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  eating  of  un- 
clean meats ;  the  assumption  of  the  priest's  office  by  those,  who 
were  not  descendants  oi  Aaron;  and  many  others,  found  in  the 
Jewish  Law. 

Lying  is  a  pre-eminent  evil,  of  theformer  class.  Accordingly, 
it  is  absolutely  forbidden  fry  Godi  The  proof,  that  it  is  such  an 
evil,  furnished  in  the  discourse  on  the  Nature  and  Importance  of 
Truth  and  Veracity,  (the  first  delivered  on  the  Text^  is,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  complete.  Truth,  and  the  Utterance  of  it,  were  there 
shown  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  society,  and  the  basis  of  all  vir- 
tue and  happiness.  If  this  be  admitted ;  Lyingis  plainly  a  radi- 
cal evil ;  tnreatenine  the  very  existence  of  the  Divine  Glory,  and 
the  whole  interest  olthe  Intelligent  Universe.  In  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  unconditionally  forbidden,  deeply  censured,  atid  terribly 
threatened.  Whosoever  loveth,  and  maketh  a  lie^  God  has  said, 
shall  in  no  toise  enter  into  the  heavenly  City ;  but  shall  have  his 
part  in  the  lake,  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstont*  Lying, 
then,  is,  in  this  respect,  infinitely  mischievous ;  as  peculiarly  pro- 
voking the  anscr  of  God,  and  being  eminently  the  means  of 
eternal  wo.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Scriptures  no 
where  relax  on  this  subject ;  finmish  no  indulgence  to  the  prac- 
tice; contain  not  a  single  hint  that  Lying  can  never  be  la wfiil; 
and  are  absolutely  silent  concerning  that  want  of 'right  'to  know 
the  truth,  and  tnat  smallness  of  inconvenience  resulting  fixMn 
falsehood,  which  will  make  a  falsehood,  wilfully  uttered,  cease  to 

be  a  lie. 

The  case  is  often  put,  that  a  lie  may  save  one^s  ozm  life,  or  tie 
lives  of  others.  The  objection,  involved  in  this  case,  is  answered 
in  many  forms  by  the  Scriptures.  St.  Paul  declares,  that  the  cot»- 
demnation  of  those^  who  only  reported,  that  he  and  his  companions 
taught  the  doctrine  of  doing  evilj  that  good  might  come,  was  just. 
What  would  he  have  said  of  those,  who  themselves  taught  this 
doctr'me.  But  Lyins,  to  save  life,  is  doing  evil,  that  good  may 
come.  Let  no  man  think  this  a  hard  case.  Christ  has  repeatedly 
told  us,  that  Ae,  who  will  save  his  life  by  violating  his  duty,  shall 
lose  U;  and  that  he^  who  xhall  lose  his  life  for  his  sake,  that  is.  by 
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doing  his  duty,  shall  find  it  in  the  heavens.  With  this  declaradon 
in  view,  no  man,  it  is  presumed,  will  think  himself  reouired  to  ut- 
ter a  lie  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  life.  Had  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Martyrs,  thought  proper  to  lie,  they  might  not  only  have  saved 
their  lives,  but  avoided,  also,  all  the  horrors,  and  suflerings,  of  ouh 
lignant  persecution. 

It  has  been  alleged,  and  supposed  to  afford  some  degree  of 
countenance  to  this  sin,  that  it  was  committed  by  Airakamj  Inme^ 
Jaeohy  and  some  other  saints  of  ancient  times.  Without  atteiqil- 
bg  to  determine  how  fiair  the  faults  of  these  eood  men  may  lave 
been  diminished  by  their  imperfectly  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  proper  nature  of  moral  conduct,  f  shall  answer  the  alh^tion 
by  Uiis  question  only.  Will  your  sin  be  lessened,  or  fail  of  be- 
ing punisoed,  because  the  same  sin  was  committed  by  a  patri- 
arch t 

3.  lAiing  produces  incan^ehmsible  mischief  to  the  PMie  cot^ 
cems  ojJfatums. 

All  0ood  government,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  is  founded 
in  conndence ;  and  all  oppressive  government,  in  force,  or  fraod. 
Governments,  constitutionally  firee,  resort  invariably  to  fraud, 
whenever  they  wish  to  oppress.  Even  Despotism  itself  is  com- 
pelled, universally,  to  tlie  same  resort  \  and  is  afraid,  and  unwil- 
iin|[,  to  rely  on  mere  physical  strength  for  the  accomplisfament 
of  Its  tytannical  designs.  It  has  recourse,  therefore,  to  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  art,  and  management,  to  ensure  the  sub- 
mission of  its  subjects.  Of  this  management,  deceit  is  not  mere- 
ly the  chief,  but  in  a  sense  the  only,  means.  All  tyrants  Ue ;  and 
he  unceasingly.  All  their  subordinate  agents  are  abandon^ 
liars.  Were  Uie  tyrant  himself,  and  the  instruments  of  his  tyran- 
ny, to  lay  aside  their  deception,  the  tyranny  would  tumble  to  the 
ground. 

If  the  Rulers  of  a  nation,  possessing  liberty,  were  invariably  to 
utter  truth ;  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  Government  shouU 
not  be  well  administered.     Should  such  rulers  form  evil  designs 
against  public  or  private  happiness ;    an  honest  disclosure  of 
their  purposes  would  defeat  them  of  course.     This  every  ruler, 
who  forms  such  designs,  knows  perfectly  well ;    and,  therefore, 
he  artfully  misrepresents,  or  studiously  conceals,  them.    But  no 
design  of  any  extent  can  be  executed  without  a  disclosure  to  all 
those,  who  are  necessarily  employed  in  the  execution.     Were 
thise  men  of  integrity,  they  would  disclose  it,  of  course,  to  the  pub- 
lic.     Such  men,  therefore,  are  never  voluntarily  employea  by 
rulers  to  accomplish  evil  designs.     Men  of  falsehood  are  invaria- 
bly sought  for  such  purposes,  and  invariably  employed  in  accom- 
plishing them. 

The  person,  who  has  not  read  political  history  with  an  eye  to 
Ais  subject,  is  an  incompetent  judge  of  the  immense  extent  to  which 
nilsehood  is  employed  tor  the  purposes  of  oppression,  and  of  the 
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inovmeraUe  forms,  ^n  which  it  has  been  {dayed  off  upon  tbe  xok^ 
happy  race  of  men  for  their  destruction*  Art  aad  trick,  pre^ 
tence  and  sophistry,  felse  declarations  and  &lse  promises,  have 
ever  been  a  more  formidafate  host  of  enemies  to  public  liberty, 
safety,  and  happiness,  than  the  svord  and  the  musket,  the  dun- 
geon and  the  ^bbet.  Falsehood  has  ever  been  the  miae,  by 
which  the  enemies  of  freedom  have  Vkmn  up  her  citadel,  and  bu« 
ried  her  votaries  in  the  rains.  Falsehood  ruined  the  fre^iom  of 
Crreect  and  Rwne ;  and  overturned  all  the  Republics  of  Modem 
Europe.  Without  this  terrible  engine,  the  RomUh  Hi^'archy 
would  never  have  raised  its  head  to  Heaven ;  nor  trodden  down 
in  the  dust  the  suffering  nations  of  men.  Without  this  tremendous 
assistant,  the  French  RepubFic  would  never  have  sprung  into 
existence ;  nor  ofiered  u])  half  Europe  as  an  holocaust  to  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Banish  falsehooa  from  the  wcMrld ;  and  you 
will  redeem  it  from  three-fourths  of  its  sins,  and  from  almost  all 
its  sufferii)^s. 

Nations  have,  in  most  cases,  eagerly  watched  against  the  intru* 
sions  of  power,  and  the  establislmient  of  internal  force.  So  far 
they  have  acted  wisely.  But,  without  the  aid  of  frilsehood,  no 
force,  beside  that  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  ever  destroyed  public 
liberty.  Against  this  enemy  they  ought  to  watch  with  the  eyes  of 
Argus;  a  creeping,  serpentine  enemy;  advancing  silendy,  and 
imperceptibly  ;  equally  unseen,  and  unsuspected.  If  they  were 
willing  to  become  wise  by  the  miserable  experience  of  those,  who 
have  gone  before  them ;  they  would  know,  that  their  supreme 
danger  lies  here ;  that  every  ruler  who  flatters  them,  that  every 
demago^e,  is  a  liar ;  that  he  deceives  them  for  his  own  advantage, 
not  for  theirs  ;  for  the  overthrow  of  their  Uberty,  not  for  its  estab- 
lishment ;  for  the  ruin  of  their  interests,  not  for  their  peace,  pros- 
perity, or  safety. 

If  a  ruler  hearken  to  liesj  sajrs  Solomon,  all  hit  servants  are 
woicked.  Judgment  J  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  is  turned  away  backr 
ward;  and  Justice  standeth  afar  off.  What  was  the  source  of 
these  calamities  ?  Let  the  prophet  himself  answer.  7Vti/A  is 
fallen  in  the  streets,  and  therefore  Equity  cannot  enter.  It  is  the 
Glorious  Character  of  Him,  whose  Dominion  is  as  the  light  of  the 
morning,  of  a  morning  without  clouds,  and  as  the  clear  shining  qf 
the  sun  after  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  of  the  field,  that  He  shall 
judge  the  people  with  Thith.  It  is  a  divine  characteristic  of  the 
Infinite  Ruler,  that  At^  paths  are  J^krcy  and  Truth.  Such  must 
be  the  character  of  earthly  Rulers,  if  they  would  be  Ministers  of 
God  for  good;  or  if  their  subjects  are  to  be  either  safe,  or 
happy. 

But  we  need  not  appeal  to  a  numerous  train  of  Scriptural  texts 
for  instruction  on  this  subject.  In  the  144th  Psalm  there  is  the 
strongest,  and  oerhaps  the  most  com^hensive,  exhibition  of  its 
importance,  wnich  can  be  found  even  in  the  Scriptural  pages,  and 
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which  ever  will  be  found  in  the  language  of  men.  In  this  portion 
of  the  sacred  canon,  Dovt^  contemplating  the  wars,  in  which  he 
had  been,  and  more  probably  those,  in  wmch  he  was  at  that  fctj 
lime,  engaged ;  rememberine  the  usual  care,  and  good  proridence, 
of  God,  exercised  towards  nim  in  his  contests  with  his  enemies ; 
and  feeling,  that  this  was  amply  sufi&cient  for  his  safety,  and  suc- 
cess, in  every  case  of  hostility,  waged  by  open  force ;  breaks  out 
in  a  ioyfiil  song  of  exultation  for  these  blessmfp,  as  ahready  J^rtly 
received,  and  as  partly  secured  to  him  for  the  tune  to  come.  JSfeit- 
ed  be  Jehovah,  rm^  strength^  who  teaclutk  my  hands  to  war^  and 
fnj/Angtrt  to  fight :  My  goodnessy  and  my  fortress^  n^  high  tomer 
rnnamy  deliverer ,  my  shieldj  and  he,  m  wnom  I  tntst ;  who  ntbduitk 
ny  people  under  me. 

After  some  short  reflections  on  the  humble,  and  undeserving, 
character  of  man,  naturally  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  these 
mercies,  he  turns  his  eye  to  the  state  of  his  own  kingdom,  pro- 
bably convulsed  at  that  time  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  ;  a  rebel- 
lion, generated,  and  supported,  by  falsehood ;  he  exclsums,  Bom 
thy  heavens^  O  Jehovah,  and  come  down;  touch  the  mowUmns^  fvni 
they  shall  smoke :  cast  forth  lightning  j  and  scatter  them :  shoot  out 
thine  arrows^  and  destroy  them :  send  thine  hand  from  above  :  rid 
me,  and  deliver  me,  out  of  the  great  waters^from  the  hand  of  sirangt 
children  ;  whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity^  (that  is,  lies)  and  their  rigkt 
hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood.  To  this  great  man,  the  ordina- 
ry blessings  of  God's  providence  to  him  and  his  people  appear- 
ed a  defence  amply  sufficient,  and  sources  of  victory  sure  and 
abundant,  against  the  violence  of  war,  and  enemies  in  arms.  But, 
when  he  came  to  consider  the  danger,  which  threatened  his  go- 
vernment and  nation  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  deception,  he 
felt,  that  a  new  and  singular  interference  of  God  was  necessaiy 
for  the  deliverance  of  himself,  and  his  people.  Then  it  became  oe- 
cessary,  that  God  should  bow  the  heavens^  and  come  down  ;  that  he 
should  set  the  mountains  on  fire ;  that  he  should  cast  forth  his 
lightnings  to  scatter^  and  shoot  out  his  arrows^  to  destroy  these  chil- 
dren of  falsehood.  Such  in  his  view  was  the  danger  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  from  the  deceptions,  practised  upon  them,  that  no- 
thing less  than  these  wonderful  exertions  of  Divine  Power  would 
insure  their  safety. 

At  the  same  time,  he  informs  us  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  a 
deliverance  from  this  terrible  kind  of  warfare,  from  the  spirit 
which  generated  it,  and  from  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  car- 
ried on,  was  indispensable  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
both  moral  and  secular.  Rid  me,  he  exclaims  again,  and  deliver 
me  from  the  hand  of  strange  children^  whose  mouth  speaketh  lies, 
and  whose  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood :  that  our  sons 
may  be  as  plants^  grown  up  in  their  youth  ;  that  our  daughters  may 
be  as  comer-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace  ;  that 
our  gamers  may  be  fall,  affording  all  manner  ^  store  ;  that  our 
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shetp  may  bring  forth  thousandi  and  ten  thousands  in  our  streets  / 
that  our  oxen  may  bt  strong  to  labour  ;  that  there  be  no  breaking  in^ 
nor  going  out ;  that  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets.  Happy ^ 
he  subjoins,  is  that  people  j  that  is  m  such  a  case}  yea,  happy  is  thai 
peopUj  whose  God  is  Jehovah. 

These  are  blessings,  which  cannot  be  found  in  a  nation,  among 
whom  falsehood  prevails.  There,  men  will  not  labour  to  produce 
them :  there,  God  will  not  eive  them.  They  are  blessings  which 
Truth  leads  in  her  train ;  blessings,  which  God  showers  upon  a 
people,  who  love  truth*  But  at  the  approach  of  falsehood  they 
shrink,  lan^sh,  and  expire. 

All  this.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  was  vmtten  by  David}  one  of 
the  greatest  and  wisest  men,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
knew  by  experience  every  danger  from  war  *,  frt>m  open  enemies, 
embodied  in  powerful  armies.  By  the  same  experience  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted,  also,  with  the  evib,  which  spring  from  &lse- 
nood.  The  evils  of  the  latter  class  he  perceivea,  by  actual  trial, 
to  be  immensely  greater  than  those  of  the  former.  In  these  ob- 
servations he  has  oarely  told  us  what  passed  under  his  own  eye, 
and  constituted  his  own  case.  Nay  more,  he  has  told  all  this  di- 
rectly to  his  Maker ;  and  in  a  Psalm,  addressed  directly  to  him, 
has  poured  forth  the  praises,  which  he  esteemed  due,  and  prayed 
for  tne  assistance,  which  he  deemed  necessary.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  sincerity  of  the  suppliant  cannot  be  questioned. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  this  Psalm  was  dictated 
by  the  inspiration  of  God.  It  is  all,  therefore,  exactly  just,  and 
true.  Nothing  is  diminished :  nothing  is  exaggerated.  Falsehood 
is  just  so  much  more  dangerous,  in  ue  ordinary  circumstances  of 
mankind,  than  war ;  its  evils  are  just  so  much  more  terrible ;  and 
peculiar  interpositions  of  God,  to  deliver  mankind  from  their  effi- 
cacy, are  in  this  very  manner  indispensable.  Truth,  also,  is  accom- 
panied, and  followed  by  all  these  blessings;  blessings  which,  fairly 
understood,  involve  the  whole  prosperity  of  a  people.  At  the  same 
time,  falsehood  either  prevents,  or  destroy,  tnem  all :  or,  in  other 
words,  ruins  the  nation  in  which  it  prevails. 

3.  Falsehood  is  equally  perniciaus  to  the  Private  interests  0/ man- 
kind. 

A  great  propoilion  of  all  their  miscarriages  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  suffered  by  mankind  from  Intentional  Jmsinforma- 
tion  only.  A  man  is  falsely  informed  of  the  state  of  the  markets ; 
and  conveys  his  property  to  a  ruinous  sale.  He  wishes  to  employ 
an  agent,  to  manage  his  business ;  to  instruct  his  children  ;  or  to 
plead  his  cause.  He  wishes  to  employ  a  physician,  to  attend  his 
ramily  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  a  clergyman  to  preach  for  himself 
and  his  neighbours.  The  character  ofeach  of  tnese  men  is  repre- 
sented to  him  falsely.  Of  consequence,  his  business  is  misman- 
aged ;  his  children  are  half-taught ;  his  cause  is  lost  by  ignorance, 
or  treachery ;  his  family  are  hastened  to  the  grave  by  an  empiric ; 
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and  himself,  and  his  neidbbours,  by  false  exhibitions  of  the  Gospel, 
are  led  to  perdition.  The  beggar  cheats  him  by  a  fiaJse  tale  of 
wo.  The  false  friend  b^travs  his  mterests,  and  his  secrets.  A  frlte 
witness  swears  away  his  rignts :  and  a  false  iudge  perverts  the  law  to 
his  ruin.  A  flatterer  deceives  him  into  fatal  apprehensioDsconcem- 
ing  his  own  excellencies.  A  censurer  breaks  his  spirits  by  unfiMux^ 
ra,  and  malignant,  representations  of  his  defects :  and  a  sophist 
cheats  him  out  of  truth,  virtue,  and  heaven.  The  firauds  nactiied, 
on  our  fellow-men,  which  were  either  recited,  or  alluded  to,  in  a 
preceding  discourse  on  that  subject,  are  all  perpetrated  by  the  in- 
BtrumentaUty  of  falsehood.  This  Harpy  seizes  on  every  human  en- 
joyment,  and  on  every  human  interest ;  destroys  whatever  is  in 
ner  power ;  and  pollutes,  and  distresses,  wherever  she  is  unaUe 
to  destroy. 

.  4.  Eqmllv  pemicums  is  Faltthood  to  tht  Pencnal  inUmU  tftht 
Liar  hmself. 

The  importance  of  this  truth  will  appear  in  the  foUowinMaxti- 
culars.  ^^  *ir 

In  the  First  Place.   Ljfing  it  alwoj/s  foWmtd  iy  Rtpr^achMt  tf 
Conscience. 

Mankind  with  a  single  voice  have  raonounced  L]ring  to  be  a 
gross  and  enormous  sin.  This  is  the  dictate  of  every  other  reli- 
gion, and  every  other  law,  as  well  as  of  the  law  and  the  religion 
of  God.  To  this  universal  testimony,  the  conscience  of  every 
individual  unites  its  own  solemn  accord ;  and  whenev^  a  lie  is  ut- 
tered, proclaims  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  with  an  affecting  and  aw- 
ful voice.  At  the  sound  of  this  remonstrance,  the  soul  trembles, 
and  shrinks  ;  and  before  the  bar  of  this  severe  judge,  is  compelled 
to  plead  guilty,  without  a  hope  of  escape. 

Nor  is  it  compelled  only  to  acknowledge  its  guilty  but  also 
clearly  to  see,  and  deeply  to  feel,  its  peculiar  debasemenU  A  liar 
is  obliged  irresistibly  to  feel  that  he  is  sunk  below  the  level  of 
men.  His  mind  is  a  house  of  pollution  ;  a  haunt  of  every  des- 
picable purpose,  and  every  degrading  thought.  Thus  his  char- 
acter, as  seen  by  himself,  lies  upon  him  like  a  heavy  burdenj  too 
Jritvous  to  be  borne  ;  a  load,  which  he  can  neither  carry,  nor  lay 
own. 

In  the  mean  time,  Conscience,  faithful  to  her  office,  faokls  up 
to  his  view  in  terrible  forebodings  the  anger  of  God  against  ly- 
ine  lips;  and  presents  to  him  alarming  anticipations  of  the  dread- 
ful account,  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  give  at  the  future  Judg- 
ment. Such,  I  mean,  is  the  fact,  unless,  through  the  want  of  a  re- 
ligious education,  he  is  destitute  of  moral  principle ;  or  by  a  repe- 
tition of  crimes,  his  Conscience  has  become  searedy  as  mlA  sn  hot 
iron. 

Secondly.     T%e  Liar  is  continually  tormented  6y  the  Jemr  of  de- 

tection^ 
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A  liar  is  never  safe.  It  is  so  much  the  interest  of  mankind  to  ex- 
pose this  crime ;  and  it  is  so  often  actuall]^  exposed ;  that  the  danger 
18  always  great,  and  always  felt  by  the  criminal.  Should  a  deletion 
take  place ;  the  consequences,  he  Knows,  must  be  distressing.  The 
shame,  the  hatred,  the  contempt,  and  the  punishment,  which  in  this 
case  will  arrest  him,  he  knows  not  how  to  meet  with  a  steady  eye. 
His  terrified  mind  is,  therefore,  in  a  perpetual  alarm ;  and  sees, 
these  evils  always  at  the  door.  The  path  of  Ufe,  therefore,  is  to, 
him  a  hedge  of  thorns. 

Thirdlv.  Should  he  be  detected,  as  he  iwoariablj/  will  bey  he  is 
conwelledto  suffer  rnany  excruciating  evils* 

Particularly,  he  is  necessitated  to  invent  many  falsehoods,  to 
gain  the  object,  or  prevent  the  evils,  of  one. 

Truth  is  always  plain  and  consistent ;  the  highway,  in  which 
the  way-faring  many  though  a  fool,  need  not  err.  Falsehood  is  a 
by-path ;  crooked,  perplexed,  and  blind ;  in  which  every  travel* 
ler  IS  soon  bewildered  and  lost.  No  liar  can  possibly  foresee  either 
the  nature,  or  the  number,  of  the  difficulties,  into  which  he  will 

J>lunee  himself  by  a  single  lie.  These  difficulties  he  will  often 
eel  himself  compelled  to  obviate,  by  such  means  as  are  in  his 
power.  Usually,  no  other  means  will  offer  themselves  to  him  for 
this  purpose  beside  a  succession  of  lies.  Thus,  one  felsehood,  in 
a  sense,  necessarily  draws  after  it  another,  and  another.  Npr  is 
any  mind,  which  begins  this  course,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
know  where  it  will  end. 

Those,  whom  he  has  deceived,  also,  will  often  resent^  and  oftei^ 
severely  revenge,  the  abuse.  In  one  manner,  and  another,  he  is 
not  unvequendy  punished  with  severity.  Always  he  is  disgraced, 
reproached,  stung  with  contempt,  and  insulted  with  derision.  De* 
cent  men  shun  his  company.  JParents  warn  their  children  to  be- 
ware of  him.  The  finger  of  scorn  points  him  out,  the  hiss  of  in- 
famy follows  him  in  the  street.  Even  villains,  of  most  other  sorts, 
feel  themselves  superior  to  him. 

His  reputation,  of  course,  is  lost.  Those,  whom  he  has  de- 
ceived, will  take  sure  and  exemplary  vengeance,  in  publishing  the 
deception  to  the  world.  His  rivals  will  trumpet  it,  to  rise  aoove 
him  :  his  kindred  villains,  to  turn  the  eyes  oi  mankind  from  their 
own  guilt.  Should  they  even  be  silent,  he  will  disclose  it  himself. 
The  safety,  and  success,  which  he  has  found  in  uttering  one  false- 
hood, will  embolden  him  to  utter  another,  and  another,  until  he  is 
detected.  When  this  is  done,  he  sinks  speedily  into  absolute  con- 
tempt. The  proverb,  <^  once  a  liar  and  always  a  liar,'*^  will  meet 
him,  as  a  label,  from  every  mouth  in  the  street. 

In  this  character,  all  persons  will  feel  themselves  to  be  his  su- 
periors ;  and  will  take  effectual  care  to  announce  this  superiority. 
The  tongues  of  multitudes  will  proclaim  it  in  the  most  stinging 
terms.  The  eyes  of  more  will  look  down  upon  him  with  haughti- 
ness and  scorn :  while  the  conduct  of  all  will  attest  his  degrada- 
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tion  with  a  visible  mixture  of  pity  and  abhorrence.  Of  course, 
lie  will  be  obliged  to  feel,  as  well  as  to  appear,  only  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  mean,  debased  wretch ;  inferior  to  his  kind ;  and  to  act 
an  under,  servile  part  in  every  scene  of  life.  He  can  maintain 
DO  cause ;  assert  no  feet ;  make  no  promise  ;  fece  no  man ;  and 
meet  no  eye :  but  is  forced  to  falter,  and  fall,  even  be&>re  those, 
with  whom  he  would  once  have  disdained  to  acknowledge  an  ac- 
quaintance* 

As  he  loses  all  confidence;  he  loses,  with  it,  every  opportunity 
of  acouhing  useftil  and  reputable  employment.  None  will  trust 
him  with  their  property ;  none  will  commit  to  him  their  business ; 
because  M  will  expect  to  be  rewarded  by  him  with  baseness  and 
treachery. 

But  all  men  -are  dependent  on  their  fellow-men.  Peculiarly  is 
this  true  of  those,  who  are  young.  Every  youth  is  necessitated  to 
lean  in  no  small  degree,  on  those,  who  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  great  business  of  mankind.  Veracity,  to  them,  is  the  door 
to  conmence ;  confidence,  to  useful  employment ;  and  useful  em- 
ployment, to  pro^rty,  reputation,  influence,  and  a  prosperous  and 
useful  life.  This  door  the  Uar  has  voluntarily  shut  against  him- 
self; and  can  be  admitted  neither  to  the  good  offices,  nor  even  to 
the  company,  of  those,  on  whom  he  chiefly  depends,  under  God, 
for  every  worldly  blessing. 

Thus  he  involves  himself  in  innumerable  distresses-,  and  ex- 
poses himself  to  innumerable  temptations.  He  is  poor,  almost  of 
course.  Honest  poverty  is  always,  and  most  deservedly,  respect- 
able. But  poverty,  which  grows  out  of  vice,  ensures  contempt 
and  abhorrence;  and  is  encircled  by  numberless  temptations, 
which  honest  poverty  never  knew.  1  have  already  observed,  that 
the  liar  is  almost  irresistibly  prompted  to  a  succession  of  felse- 
hooda,  in  order  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  first.  To  these  he  is 
strongly  solicited  to  add  perjury  ;  to  corrupt  others,  that  he  may 
countenance  himself;  to  cheat,  that  he  may  acquire  what  he  cao- 
not  gain  by  lying ;  and  to  steal,  that  he  may  possess  himself  of 
what  he  cannot  gain  by  cheating. 

All  these  scandalous  vices  are  soon  fixed  into  habits  :  and  these 
habits,  every  day,  acquire  new  accessions  of  strength.  His  de- 
clension, therefore,  is  rapid  and  dreadful.  From  the  company, 
conversation,  ahd  example,  of  good  men,  indulged  more  or  less  to 
most  sinners^  he  is  excluded  of  course.  Virtue  may  pity,  but  can- 
not consort  with  him.  His  touch  is  contagious;  andf  his  veiy 
breath  carries  infection  with  it,  wherever  he  goes.  By  this  exclu- 
sion, he  loses  a  blessing  of  more  value,  than  all  the  good,  which 
felsehood  ever  sought,  or  found. 

^  in  this  manner  he  goes  on,  hardening  his  heart,  and  polluting 
his  life.  His  conscience  becomes  seared;  and  sooner  than  he 
could  have  originally  mistrusted,  he  is  given  over  to  a  reprobate 
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mind.     In  the  end,  he  dies  a  bitter  death ;  and  closes  a  shamefui^ 
wretched  life,  i^ith  a  miserable  eternity. 

The  Preventives  of  this  deplorable  vice  may  be  advantageously 
considered  <u  they  respect  children  under  the  education  ^tkdr  pa- 
rents^ and  persons  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

The  foundation  of  all  moral  good  is  best  laid  in  childhood. 
This  season,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  supreme  import- 
ance, and  husbanded  for  this  great  purpose  with  supreme  solici- 
tude. I  shall  address  my  observations  on  this  subject  direcdy  to 
Parents.  To  accomplish  this  invaluable  end,  so  indispensable  to 
the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  your  children,  Teach  themy 

1.  Always  to  speak  truths  by  precept  and  example. 

Inculcate  on  them,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  are  able  to 
speak  at  all,  and  inculcate  daily,  the  immense  importance  of  speak- 
ing truth.  Truth  is  so  much  more  easily,  and  so  much  more  natural- 
ly, spoken  than  falsehood,  that  children  usually  speak  truth  of 
course.  Facts  always  present  it ;  the  mind  always  perceives  it ; 
the  tongue  always  utters  it ;  without  effort  or  contrivance.  False- 
hood, on  the  contrary,  must  ever  be  invented,  and  continually  la- 
boured into  existence.  Before  this  labour  has  commenced,  truth 
must  be  effectually  impressed  on  the  conscience,  and  instamped 
on  the  heart. 

Teach  them,  that  Veracity  is  inestimably  useful ;  that  it  will 
make  them  loved,  trusted,  honoured,  and  befriended ;  and  will  save 
them  from  shame,  neglect,  reproach,  and  poverty,  from  extreme 
humiliation,  and  the  terrors  of  a  condemning  conscience.  Teach 
them,  that  Lying  will  prevent  all  these  blessings,  and  entail  upon 
them  all  these  sufferings ;  that  it  will  wither  their  reputation,  tneir 
comforts,  and  their  hopes ;  that,  deformed  with  this  sin,  they  will 
be  pitied  by  every  good,  and  insulted  by  every  bad,  man;  that 
their  enemies  will  tread  them  under  foot,  while  their  friends  can- 
not protect  them;  and  that  their  character,  when  once  habitually 
blackened  by  falsehood,  can  never  be  made  white  again. 

Teach  them,  that  every  eauivocal,  every  prevaricatinff,  cveiy 
evasive,  expression,  eveiy  tiling  which  partakes  of  dupUcity,  is 
radically  a  lie ;  and  that,  if  they  indulge  themselves  in  these  hum- 
bler efforts  of  falsehood,  they  will  soon  sink  to  the  lowest  degra- 
dations of  villany* 

Teach  them,  that  the  Eternal  God,  the  God  of  Truth,  to  whom 
lying  lips  are  an  abomination^  hears,  marks,  and  recoids,  every 
thing,  which  they  speak ;  and  that  this  record  will  be  the  founda- 
tion of  their  final  sentence  at  the  Great  Day. 

Discourage  in  them,  at  all  times,  a  propensity  to  idle  talk ;  to 
story-telling;  particularly  to  the  telling  of  marvellous  stories ;  the 
recital  of  private  history ;  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
the  giving  of  characters.  Lead  them  carefully,  whenever  they 
converse  concerning  others,  to  such  conversation,  and  such  only, 
as  is  prudent,  and  kind :  and  accustom  them  to  feel,  that,  wbea 
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those,  who  hear,  ami  applaud,  what  you  say,  may  yet,  and  often 
do,  despise  you  for  saying  it ;  that  they  will  ever  afterwards  reeard 
you  witB  suspicion,  shun  you  as  dangerous  to  their  safety,  and  char- 
acterize you  as  nuisances  to  society.  In  this  manner,  before  you 
are  aware,  your  characters  will  become  odious,  and  your  repotation 
be  lost. 

When  you  repeat  any  thmgj  strive  to  reveal  it  exactly.  Nether 
enhance,  nor  lessen.  Colour  nothing  oeyond  the  strict  truth. 
Recite  that,  and  that  only,  which  you  believe ;  and  express  no 
more  confidence  in  what  you  recite,  than  you  really  feeL  Re- 
cite, also,  so  much  of  the  circumstances,  drift,  and  tendency,  of 
the  transaction,  which  is  your  subject,  as  fairly  to  explain  its  true 
nature,  and  the  real  chairacter,  and  conduct  of  those  who  were 
concerned. 

Refrain  from  speaking  when  vou  are  in  a  passion.  All  passionate 
words  are  dangerous  and  sinful.  The  wisest,  and  most  guarded, 
persons,  when  provoked,  utter,  at  times,  things  which  they  remt 
ever  afterwards.  Moses^  the  meekest  of  all  men,  when  provoked 
at  Meribah^  spoke  tmadvisedly  with  his  lips  ;  and  was  foroiddcn  to 
enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Guards  especially  ^  against  making  promises  in  a  passion.  Such 
promises  will  often  involve  you  in  serious  difficulties ;  and  prove 
snares  and  traps  to  your  feet.  You  will  feel  a  strong  reluctance  to 
fulfil,  and  powerful  temptations  to  break,  them :  temptations,  which 
frequendy  overcome  vigorous  resolutions,  subvert  established  rep- 
utation, and  lead  their  miserable  victims  fatally  astray. 

Many  persons,  and  youths  more  than  almost  any  others,  arc 
prone  to  make  rash  and  inconsiderate  promises.  Few  propensi- 
ties are  more  unhappy  than  this ;  or  conduct  men  to  more  bitter 
consequences.  Universally  resolve  to  make  no  promise,  when  it 
can  fairly  be  avoided.  When  it  cannot,  guard  it  with  such  condi- 
tions as  shall  render  it  certainlv  safe.  Consider,  particularly, 
whether  you  possess  the  means  of  a  faithful  performance :  if  not, 
make  no  promises.  In  this  manner  you  will  escape  the  most  dan- 
gerous temptations  to  falsehood,  ancl  the  most  alarming  exposures 
to  shame  and  ruin. 

2.  Fix  in  your  minds  the  most  solemn  resolutions  to  speak  Truth 
only. 

Call  to  mind,  daily,  the  immense  advantages  of  Truth,  and  the 
immense  evils  of  Falsehood.  These  advantages  resolve  to  ac- 
quire :  these  evils  determine  not  to  suffer.  Both,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  have  been  set  before  you.  Ponder  them  deeply,  and  daily, 
as  their  importance  deserves.  Determine  that  no  person  shall  ever 
have  it  in  his  power  to  charge  you  with  falsehood.  Determine  nev- 
er to  say  any  thing,  which  shall  enable  your  enemies  to  triumph, 
or  force  your  friends  to  blush  ;  to  say  nothing,  which  you  woukl 
be  ashamed  to  have  recorded  of  you ;  nothing,  which  shall  forbid 
you  to  look  an  honest  man  in  the  &cc;  nothing,  which  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  such  a  man  shall  force  your  eyes,  when  they  meet  his,  to 
labour,  linger,  and  fall. 

Resolve  firmly  never  to  flatter  any  man.  Speak  that,  which  is 
ffood,  of  others,  when  you  can ;  and  when  you  cannot,  soeak,  at 
^ast  in  ordinary  cases,  nothing*  Remember,  that  a  flattering 
mouih  worketh  nan  for  him  who  flatters,  as  well  as  for  him  who  is 
flattered.  Be  able,  therefore,  with  Elihu  nobly  to  say,  Let  me  notj 
Iprayyou^  accept  any  man*8  person  ;  neither  let  me  give  flattering 
titles  tmto  man.  For  I  know  not  to  give  flattering  titles  :  in  so 
doing  my  Maker  would  soon  take  me  away.  To  strengthen  your 
resolutions,  remember  alway,  Uiat,  when  you  are  once  embarked 
in  deceit,  you  are  wholly  afloat ;  will  be  driven  you  know  not 
whither  without  either  compass  or  pilot ;  and  will  be  environed  by 
rocks  and  shoals,  threatening  you  unceasingly  with  irremediable 
destruction. 

S.  Frequent  the  Company  of  Wise  and  Good  men  only. 

In  this  society  you  will  nnd  temptations,  not  spread  before  you, 
"but  taken  away ;  examples,  which  will  not  corrupt,  but  strengthen 
you  in  virtue.  Here  you  will  always  find  honour,  peace,  and  profit, 
instead  of  shame,  anxiety,  and  ruin.  If  you  will  seek  this  society, 
and  this  only ;  you  will  be  welcomed  to  their  esteem,  and  eood 
offices  ;  and  will  gain  fi^m  their  precepts  and  example,  wisaom, 
truth,  noble  sentiments,  and  the  most  excellent  conduct.  These 
they  will  enforce  by  ten  thousand  motives,  unthought  of  by  licen- 
tious men,  instinctively  rising  up  to  view,  presented  in  strong 
lights,  and  exhibited  with  powerful  persuasion.  The  excellency, 
usefulness,  and  glory,  of  virtue  they  will  unfold  to  you  in  many 
ways,  of  which  loose  men  never  entertain  a  thought,  and  of  which 
you  yourselves  have  probably  not  formed  a  conception.  This 
divine  object,  also,  they  will  commend  to  your  adoption  by  the 
charms  of  an  amiable,  honourable,  and  deligntful  Example.  Their 
sentiments  you  will  imbibe,  even  before  you  are  aware.  Their 
exalted  spirit  you  will  catch.  Their  dignified  life  you  will  make 
your  own. 

Here,  you  will  soon  learn  to  wonder,  to  be  astonished,  that 
yourselves,  that  any  beine  who  possesses  a  rational  mind,  could 
ever  frequent,  or  ever  udnk  for  a  moment  of  frequenting,  the 
haunts  ot  licentious  men ;  tHe  scenes  of  profaneness,  gamine, 
fraud,  and  falsehood ;  where  darkness  spreads  her  fimeral  pall ; 
where  oaths  and  obscenity,  lies  and  blasphemies,  furnish  a  dread- 
ful prelude  to  a  more  enormous  perpetration  of  the  same  foul  sins 
in  the  world  of  perdition.  To  exchange  the  society  which  I  have 
recommended  for  these  haunts,  would,  in  your  own  view,  be  to 
quit  the  splendours  of  a  palace  for  the  loathsome  horrors  of  a  jail ; 
to  wander  from  the  sweets  of  Eden  into  the  gloom,  the  chains,  and 
the  madness,  of  a  dungeon. 

4.  To  strengthen  yourselves  in  all  the  conduct^  which  I  have  re-- 
commendedj  Mxmr  to  fix  m  your  minds  a  strongs  solemn,  and  ha^ 
hitualy  sense  of  the  amazing  importance  of  speaking  tnith  alwaifm 
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Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  and  of  all  permanent  hap- 
piness* Establish  this  great  doctrine  in  your  minds  so,  that  it 
thM  never  be  forgotten ;  so,  that  it  shall  be  a  part  of  your  whole 
train  of  thinking,  and  inwoven,  as  an  habitual,  conomwding  prin- 
ciple, in  all  your  conduct.  Bring  it  home  to  your  hearts ;  and 
spurn  at  the  thought  of  regarding  it  even  with  a  momentaiy  indif- 
ference. 

Remember,  that  Confidence  is  the  foundation  of  all  good ;  that 
unless  you  can  confide  in  others,  you  cannot  live  a  singfe  day  with 
comfort,  or  even  with  safety ;  that  you  can  confide  no  ferther  than 
others  speak  truth,  and  fulfil  promises ;  and  that  universal  distrust 
would,  to  yourselves  and  others,  be  universal  misery ;  would  un- 
hinee  every  expectation,  and  every  hope ;  would  annihilate  all  the 
business  of  inteUi^nt  beings ;  would  set  them  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  with  God ;  and  would  make  the  Universe  a  soli- 
tude and  a  desert. 

Remember,  that  every  human  concern  is  decided  by  testinK>ny ; 
that  he,  who  weakens  it,  is  an  enemy  to  mankind,  and  makes 
havoc  of  human  happiness.  Realize,  that,  if  by  influence,  or 
example,  you  destrov,  or  diminish,  the  confidence  of  men  ;  if  you 
lessen  the  sense  of  the  obligations  to  veracity ;  you  will  become 
pests  of  the  Universe,  and  roes  of  every  intelugent  being,  which  it 
contains. 

Call  to  mind,  that  by  falsehood  you  will  debase  yourselves  be- 
yond measure ;  cut  ofi*  all  your  hopes  of  becoming  virtuous  \  arm 
your  consciences  against  your  peace  ;  and  make  yourselves  ob» 
jects  of  contempt,  indignation,  and  abhorrence. 

Recollect  daily,  that  the  first  step,  which  you  take  in  falsehood, 
is  the  commencement  of  this  boundless  evil ;  that  the  way  to  be- 
come  an  abandoned  liar  is  to  conceal  truth;  to  equivocate;  to 
evade ;  to  utter  sportive  falsehood ;  to  rehearse  marvellous  sto- 
ries ;  to  recite  the  tales  of  private  history ;  and  to  colour  what 
you  recite  with  hues,  and  stains,  mixed  by  yourselves.  In  all  these 
things  you  may  feel  at  your  ease ;  may  profess  yourselves  to  be, 
and  may  often  actually  be,  in  sport,  do  is  the  madman^  who  scat- 
Urs  firebrands^  arrows^  and  death. 

Remember,  last  of  all j  that  the  time,  in  which  your  lot  is  casty  is 
pre-eminently  a  time,  in  which  the  sense  of  truth  is  weakened,  and 
the  consciousness  of  moral  obligation  to  a  wonderful  degree  forgot' 
ten.  In  this  day,  falsehood  has  come  forth  to  the  public  eye  with 
her  brazen  front  unveiled ;  her  cheek  without  even  a  tinge ;  and 
her  snaky  tongue  newly  dipt  in  poison.  Her  professed  enemies 
are  changed  into  fi*iends ;  her  fi*iends  into  worshippers.  The  whole 
world  wonders  after  her.  Afraid,  no  longer,  of  the  contempt  of 
society,  or  the  brand  of  public  justice,  sne  enters  familiarly  into 
the  study  of  the  philosopher,  the  hall  of  deliberation,  and  the  pal- 
ace of  power ;  and  dictates  instructions,  laws,  edicts,  and  mani- 
festoes, to  nations.     In  her  train,  parties,  princes,  and  nations,  are 
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proud  to  be  enrolled.  How  immense,  then,  how  unceasing,  how 
universal,  is  the  danger  to  you.  Awake  to  that  danger,  and  feel, 
that  you  are  struggling  for  your  all. 

Above  all  things,  commit  yourselves  to  God  in  prayer.  Ask  him ; 
and  he  will  make  you  watchful,  wise,  and  steadfast  in  your  duty. 
Ask  him ;  and  he  mil  teach  you  to  love,  and  enable  you  to  spealc, 
truth  only ;  until  you  arrive  at  that  glorious  world,  where  truth 
only  is  spoken  by  its  happy  inhabitants,  and  where  all  its  bless- 
ings are  realized  with  increasing  delight,  throughout  ages  which 
know  no  end. 
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SERMON  CXXVfH*- 

mnn  commakdhbvt. — sLArosR. 


In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  proposed  to  consider  Abe* . 
hood  under  the  two  Heads  of 

Lym^f  and, 

Slanaer* 

The  former  of  these  I  have  discussed  at  lensth*  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  die  consideration  of  the  lattef ;  ana  shall  airenge  ny 
Observations  under  the  following  heads. 

f.  The  Xatwre  of  Slander  ; 

IL  7%e  M>de9  m  which  U  is  practised; 

III.  The  Evils  of  it;  and, 

IV*  DisstMsives  from  it. 

1.  Slander  may  be  thus  defined.  It  is  that  Canduct^  sMeh  oyH- 
fibttf/y  lessens,  or  destroys,  another'^s  Reputatioum 

In  most  cases,  Words  are  made  the  vehicle  of  Slander.  Iiittay» 
however,  be  accomplished  without  words.  When  we  are  reason- 
ably expected  to  eive  a  fair  character  of  another,  we  may  easily, 
and  deeply,  slander  him  by  our  Silence.  We  may  also  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  by  our  Actions :  as  when  we  withhold  oar 
countenance  from  a  man,  who,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  migbt 
feirly  expect  to  enjoy  it ;  withdraw  firom  him  business,  with  which 
he  has  heretofore  been  entrusted ;  or  turn  him  out  of  our  ser- 
vice without  alleging  any  reasons  for  our  conduct  In  these 
and  the  like  cases,  we  dve  such  proois  of  suspecting  him,  our- 
selves, as  to  entail  upon  nim,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  the  suspi- 
cion of  others* 

Slander  is  perpetrated  sometimes  with  design,  and  sometimes 
through  inattention.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  perpetrated  with 
an  intention  to  destroy  happiness ,  in  the  latter  from  indifference 
tQ  it*  In  the  former  case  it  springs  from  malice ;  in  the  latter, 
from  that  sordid  insensibility  to  the  interests  of  others^  which  it 
little  less  censurable*  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  distti^;uish  them 
any  fimher* 

II*  Slander  is  most  firequently  practised  in  the  followiog  Modes. 

1.  In  direct  and  false  Aspersions. 

T%e  Slanderer  cofhmcnces  this  malignant  en^loymcni  hy  inven§^ 
twf,  and  fabricating,  tales  of  falsehood  concerning  the  person,  who 
h  either  the  object  of  his  hatred,  or  th^  subject  of  his   *' 
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To  the  fabricator  of  these  tales  all  the  subsequent  mischief,  which 
arises  from  them,  is  supremely  chargeable. 

Tkt  second  step  is  the  rehearsing  of  such  stories^  after  they  have 
bem  told  to  us  by  others.  In  this  step,  we  do  not  participate  in 
all  the  guilt,  which  is  attendant  on  the  first*  But  both  the  guilt, 
and  the  mischief  are  often  greater.  The  spirit,  with  which  we 
rehearse  tales  of  slander,  may  be  more  malignant  than  that 
which  gave  birth  to  them ;  and  the  consequences  may  be  incom- 
parably  worse.  The  inventor  may  have  been  a  thoughtless,  ig- 
norant, giddy-minded  man;  without  consideration,  and  without 
character.  iVe,  on  the  contrary,  may  possess  reputation,  fore- 
cast, and  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  concerns ;  may  compre- 
hend the  whole  eificacy  of  uie  tale ;  may  perceive  its  falsehood : 
and  may  enjoy  a  base  pleasure  in  giving  it  the  most  effectual 
operation.  Tnus,  although  not  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  &b- 
ricating  falsehood,  we  may  become  much  more  criminal  than  th^ 
fabricator. 

Whatever  is  our  situation,  we  lend,  in  this  case,  our  own  weight 
to  the  story ;  and,  in  this  manner,  we  sometimes  do  all,  and  not 
unfrequentiy  most,  of  the  mischief^  of  which  the  story  becomes  the 
instrument.  The  inventors  of  such  tales  are  usually  persons  of 
no  reputation ;  and,  if  reputable  at  first,  they  soon  destroy  their 
character  by  this  very  employment.  Were  they,  thfen,  disregard- 
ed, and  their  tales  not  repeated ;  bath  would  sink  at  once  into  ab- 
solute contempt.  But  when  persons  of  a  fair  character  take  up 
such  stories,  and  soberly  rehearse  them ;  the  falsehood  acquires 
new  strength,  and  spreads  with  a  new  and  most  unhappy  influ- 
ence. Tnis  base  coin  they  have  not,  indeed,  made ;  out  they 
have  passed  it ;  and  given  it  a  currency,  which  it  could  never  have 
derived  firom  the  maker.  Let  no  person,  then,  think  himself  at  all 
iustified  in  reciting  a  tale  of  slander  by  the  very  common  indeed, 
out  very  wretched,  excuse,  dictated,  and  adopted,  only  by  the 
coarsest  and  most  vulgar  morality ;  that  they  heard  it  from  others* 
Guilt  fastens  on  every  traveller  in  this  base  and  by-path,  and  at 
every  step  in  his  progress. 

Some  persons  perpetrate  this  iniquity  with  designs  directly  ma- 
licious. Some,  from  a  busy,  medclling  disposition,  always  unsat- 
isfied, unless  when  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  others  :  and 
some,  from  a  wish  to  be  thought  extensively  acouainted  with  pri- 
vate history.  All  these  are  characterized  in  tne  Scriptures  by 
the  significant  names  of  busy-bodies^  and  tale-bearers ;  and  are 
consioered  there,  and  every  where  else,  as  the  disturbers  and 
pests  of  society.  They  are  characterized  in  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous manner,  Levit.  xix*  16.  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  dofwn 
4U  a  tale-bearer  among  thy  people  ;  neither  shalt  thou  stand  moinst 
•the  blood  of  thy  neighbour,  lam  the  Lord.  And  again,  in  rrov. 
xxvi.  30,  he  The  words  of  a  tale-bearer  are  as  wounds.  Where 
no  wood  f>,  there  the  fire  goeth  out.    They  are  classed  with  the 
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worst  of  mankind,  1  Pet.  iv.  15.  Let  none  of  you  tufer  oi  a  nrnr^ 
derer^  or  as  a  thief  or  as  an  evU  doer^  or  as  a  busy-body  m  othf 

murCs  matters  -     u      i_ 

The  character,  given  of  them  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  coarac' 
tcr,  given  of  them  oy  Common  sense.  In  every  age,  and  coon- 
try,  they  have  been  objects  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Pru- 
dent men  have  every  where  shunned  them ;  and  i)ointed  them  oat 
to  Aeir  friends,  ana  children,  as  enemies,  as  gins  and  snares, 
which  they  were  ever  cautiously  to  spy  out,  and  eajgerlv  to  avoid. 
-Every  company,  into  which  they  enter,  after  their  character  is 
known,  feels  a  sudden  pressure  upon  its  thoughts,  and  an  alarm 
for  its  peace  and  safety.  The  aspect  is  changed  at  once.  The 
features,  relaxed  by  ease,  friendship,  and  confidence,  are  suddenly 
contracted,  and  fixed.  The  eye  quits  its  smile  of  serenity^.and 
pleasure ;  and  settles  itself  in  the  attitude  of  vigilance,  apprehen- 
sive and  ill-boding ;  and  the  conversation,  whicn  sprang  from  the 
heart,  reciprocated  friendship,  and  awakened  delight,  is  chilled 
down  in  a  moment  into  general,  unmeaning  observations;  adopt- 
ed, only  because  they  have  no  meaning,  and  because  no  talc 
of  mischief  can  be  told  about  them.  When  such  a  man  resides 
in  a  neighbourhood;  a  thick  cloud  hangs  over  all  its  enjoy- 
ments. When  he  removes ;  it  is  again  covered  with  cheerfiilness 
and  sunshine. 

With  a  criminality  J  often  greater  j  we  slcender  others  hy  giving  ac- 
counts concemifig  them,  which  are  true.  No  excuse  is  more  fre- 
quently, or  more  confidently,  pleaded  as  an  ample  justification  of 
malignant  stories  concerning  others,  than  this ;  that  they  are  true. 
The  author  of  ill-natured  tales,  or  remarks,  is  not  indeed  charge- 
able, in  this  case,  with  the  crime  of  falsehood.  Still  he  may  dc 
really,  and  eminently,  criminal.  If  the  good  name  of  our  neigh- 
bour be  injured  ;  the  great  evil  in  question  is  done.  If  k  be  injur- 
ed by  us  ;  the  evil  is  done  by  us.  If  we  have  injured  it  with 
pleasure ;  our  malevolence  is  real ;  and  therefore  our  guilt  is  real. 
That  guilt  also  may  be  as  creat,  or  greater,  in  the  eye  of  God,  than 
any,  which  even  we  ourselves  have  attributed  to  the  inventor  of  a 
slanderous  story. 

Be  it  so,  that  our  neighbour  has  slipped :  and  that  he  has  sinned 
against  God.  Still,  if  his  sin  remain  zdi/A  Aim,  he  may  repent; 
and  his  repentance  may  render  his  character  better,  and  nis  hopes 
brighter,  tnan  ours.  Still,  his  talents  may  be  employed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  himself,  his  family,  and  mankind.  All  this  benefit,  and  all 
the  comfort,  which  he,  and  his,  might  enjoy,  we  may  thus  prevent, 
and  blast  for  ever. 

My  neighbour  is  a  merchant.  In  a  course  of  honest  industry,  he 
is  reduced  by  inisfortunes  to  failing  circumstances.  The  feet  is 
known  to  me.  I  publish  it.  His  creditors,  anxious  to  secure,  as 
lar  as  may  be,  their  own  property,  seize  upon  his  cfiects ;  and  per- 
haps connne  him  in  a  prison.     Thus  he  may  be  completely  niin- 
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ed  by  a  storj,  which  I  have  told ;  and  a  story,  which  is  true.  Thus, 
also,  his  family  are  reduced  to  want ;  and  see  their  hopes  of  sup* 
port,  education,  usefulness,  and  comfort,  finally  destroyed. 

Had  I,  with  the  prudence  and  benevolence  which  Christianity 
inspires,  confined  this  secret  within  my  own  breast ;  the  industry 
of  my  neighbour,  his  skill  in  business,  his  integrity,  and  the  credit 
which  he  had  merited,  and  gained,  by  these  qualifications,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  continue  in  trade  without  interruption  ;  and 
probabhr  to  acquire  all  the  necessary  means  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity for  himself  and  his  femily.'  These  blessings  I  have  pre- 
vented;  and  am  chargeable  with  the  prevention.  I  have  not, 
indeed,  told  a  falsehood;  but  I  have  done  mischief,  which  is  incal- 
culable, and  which  a  falsehood,  in  the  case  supposed,  could  not 
have  done. 

Why  have  I  done  this  mischief?  There  was  no  necessity,  that 
my  neighbour  should  be  injured;  that  his  failings  should  he  pub- 
lished ;  that  his  character  should  be  lowered ;  that  his  misfortunes 
should  be  announced  to  the  world;  that  the  peace  of  his  family 
should  be  wounded,  their  enjoyments  cut  ofi*,  and  their  hopes  blast- 
ed in  the  bud.  In  all  this  there  is  no  profit  to  me,  nor  to  mankind : 
nor,  unless  I  am  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  a  fiend,  can  there  be 
any  pleasure. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  beyond  debate,  that  he,  who  tells  a 
mischievous  story,  and  that  he,  who  by  declaring  his  belief  of 
a  mischievous  story,  told  by  others,  lends  it  me  credit  and 
sanction  of  his  own  authority,  are  essentially,  and  alike,  guilty 
of  slander.  In  the  conduct  specified,  both,  also,  are  without 
•xcuse. 

So  long  as  persons  of  reputation  will  either  repeat  the  false 
stories  of  others,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  lowering,  or  destroy- 
ing, character ;  or  will  publish  malignant  truths,  concerning  oth- 
ers ;  the  peace,  the  good  name^  and  the  comfort,  of  mankind  wiU 
be  invaded  and  destroyed. 

2.  Slander  may  be  practised  without  inventing^  or  repeating  ma-' 
lignant  stories,  whether  true  or  false. 

This  may  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  6y  listening  to  the  slander- 
ous stories  of  others. 

He,  who  listens  to  a  story  of  thfe  nature  without  expressing  his 
disapprobation,  declares  by  his  conduct,  the  strongest  of  all  attes- 
tations, that  he  considers  it  as  meriting  his  attention,  and,  in  some 
degree,  his  belief.  This  belief,  and  even  this  attention,  from  per- 
sons of  respectability,  will  give  the  slander  a  weight,  and  currency, 
which  it  could  never  have  derived  from  the  inventor.  Those, 
who  see  us  listen  in  this  manner,  will  conclude  of  course,  that  the 
slander,  in  our  view,  has  foundation,  and  importance.  Hence  they 
will  be  induced  both  to  believe,  and  to  report,  what,  otherwise, 
they  would  have  disregarded. 
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The  inventor  of  slander  derives  all  his  qonse^nce,  and  all  \m 
encouragement,  firom  the  countenance,  lent  to  him  by  others.  But 
to  believe  is  to  countenance  him :  *to  listen  is  to  countenance  him. 
By  listening;  to  him,  th^efore,  we  give  life  and  activity  to  his  mis- 
chievous mbrications ;  and  lend  them  most  of  their  power  to  do 
hurt.  Besides,  by  doinc  this  we  keep  the  spirit  of  slander  afive 
in  his  breast;  and  make  nim  feel  secure  of  the  consequence,  which 
he  hopes  to  ^n  by  this  course  of  conduct :  the  consequence, 
which  IS  his  pnncipal  motive  to  sin.  In  this  manner,  we  contiir 
bute  to  the  existence  of  future  slanderers,  and,  in  a  manner  pos- 
sessed of  no  contemptible  efficacy,  aid  the  diffusion  of  calumnv 
through  Uie  world.  This  nuisance  to  society,  this  pest  to  mankina, 
wesustain,  cherish,  and  send  abroad,  to  destroy  the  peace  of  those 
around  us.  How  plainly  is  he,  who  acts  in  this  manner,  a  nuis- 
ance to  his  fellow-men ! 

Both  Reason  and  Revelation,  both  common  sense  and  common 
good  nature,  demand,  on  the  contrary,  that,  whenever  our  neirii- 
hour's  character  is  attacked,  we  should  appear  openly  in  his  de- 
fence. In  very  few  ways  can  we  so  often,  or  so  greatly,  befriend 
others,  as  by  supporting  their  good  name ;  and  in  very  few  cases 
will  our  kindness  oe  so  deeply,  or  so  gratefully,  felt.  The  per^ 
son,  thus  attacked,  is  absent  of  course ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  de- 
jfend  himself.  If  we  do  not  defend  him ;  he  is  left  naked  to  the 
attack,  and  to  all  its  malignant  consequences.  Our  silence  cannot 
but  iniure  him  seriously*  It  may  be  the  means  of  Us  ruin.  Who 
would  not  wish,  in  such  a  case,  to  have  his  own  character  defend- 
ed ?  Who,  then,  is  not  bound  to  defend  that  of  another  ?  Were 
this  great  Law  of  righteousness  duly  felt ;  were  its  injunctions,  as 
they  respect  the  case  under  consideration,  faithfully  obeyed ;  what 
a  horde  of  busy-bodies,  tale-bearers,  and  calumniators,  would  be 
broken  down !  What  an  endless  multitude  of  base  smd  snaky  ef- 
forts a^inst  the  peace  of  society,  and  the  comfort  of  families, 
would  in  this  way  be  crushed  at  once ! 

Secondly.  If  our  tUtnctj  when  UUtM  cftlandtr  art  rqwrtei,  is 
thus  injurious  to  otlurs :  the  declaration^  that  wt  btUevt  them,  if 
still  more  criminaL 

A  multitude  of  persons  not  only  suffer  slander  to  pass  without 
censure,  or  opposition,  but  readily  believe  it ;  and  without  hesita- 
tion declare  this  belief.  If  they  do  not  repeat  it  to  others ;  their 
consciences  appear  to  be  satisfied.  Even  when  they  give  it  no 
credit,  they  suffer  others  quietly  to  repeat  it,  not  only  without  ani- 
madversion, but  without  even  hinting  their  disbelief.  Throu^  a 
company  of  such  persons  a  calumny  rolls  on  without  an  impedi- 
ment ;  without  a  single  generous  effort  to  check  its  progress.  On 
the  contrary,  it  fares  like  a  Spy  in  a  venal,  mercenary  army,  whom 
iiQne  will  detect,  and  whose  escape  all  will  favour,  because  all  are 
hollow-hearted  and  false.  If  it  is  attended  with  evidence  mode- 
rately plausible,  they  declare  their  belief  of  it ;  and  thus  help  it 
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onward  to  the  heUei  of  others*  If  it  be  supported  by  no  evidence 
whatever,  they  will  not  declare  their  disbelief  of  it :  thus  suffering 
it  to  proceed  without  interruption,  and  to  gain  credit  wherever  it 


There  is  in  the  human  breast  a  strong  propensity  to  Censorious* 
ness*  We  need  no  instruction  to  teach  us,  that  our  fellow-men  are 
by  every  censure,  which  adheres  to  them,  lowered  beneath  their 
customary  level*  Nor  do  we  discern  with  less  readiness,  that 
whatever  sinks  those  around  us,  raises  comparatively  ourselves* 
With  this  self-ezaltation,  despicable  as  are  the  means  by  which  it 
is  achieved,  we,  whenever  we  become  the  authors  of  it,  are  des- 
picable enough  to  be  gratified :  and  the  gratification,  base  and 
contemptible  as  it  is,  is  still  eagerly  sought,  and  highly  enjoyeo^ 
by  many  such  minds,  as  are  found  m  the  present  world* 

When  these  persons  hear  the  characters  of  others  aspersed,  they 
hear  it  with  pleasure ;  and  with  pleasure  believe  the  aspersion* 
Their  foith,  nere,  is  not  given  to  evidence :  it  does  not  wait  for 
evidence*  If  evidence  be  furnished,  indeed,  it  is  so  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  because  it  is  expected  to  command  the  faith  of  others  also* 
But  no  evidence  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  &ith  of  these  persons* 
The  tale  pleases,  because  it  involves  the  degradation  of  a  neig^* 
bour ;  a  rival ;  a  superior ;  or  some  other  object  of  jealousy*  It 
is  believed,  because  they  wish  it  to  be  true*  Still,  many  such  per- 
sons are  too  cautious  to  rehearse  it  aeain;  and  with  their  avoid* 
ance  of  this  additional  injury,  their  coul,  heartless  consciences  are 
satisfied* 

III*  The  Evils  of  Slander  are  either  PtrswuU^  or  Pyblie. 

1  •  The  Personal  Boils  of  Slanier^  by  which  I  intend  the  suffer* 
ines  experienced  from  it  by  Individuals,  are  the  painfehj  and  the 
injuries  derivtdjfrom  the  loss  of  a  Good  name* 

A  good  name  is  the  fistnnatianj  m  which  we  are  holden  by  others 
on  account  of  our  good  qualities^  and  our  good  conduct.  Such  a 
name  is  dec&red  by  God  Himself  to  be  better  than  precious  otnl* 
meni.  Elccles*  vii*  1*  And  in  Proverbs  xxii*  1,  a  good  name  is  said 
to  be  better  than  great  riches j  and  loving^favouTj  that  b,  the  favour- 
able emotions,  exercised  towards  such,  as  possess  a  good  name, 
better  than  silver  and  gold.  Silver  and  gold,  particularly  when 
possessed  in  such  accumulations  as  constitute  great  riches,  are, 
poverbially,  the  supreme  objects,  which  this  woiid  furnishes,  of 
human  desires*  As  such,  they  are  customarily  used,  as  objects  of 
comparison,  to  illustrate  the  value  of  thinjrs  eminently  precious* 
Thus,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  we  are  mformed,  that  the  Lam 
of  the  Lord  is  more  to  be  chosen  than  the  most  fine  gold.  Thus, 
aho,  Job  says  of  the  Wisdom,  which  is  the  obecbence  of  that  Law, 
that  U  cannot  be  gotten  for  gMj  rniihef  shall  silver  be  weighed  for 
the  nriee  thereof . 

Ptocious  oisUmenif  as  intended  by  a  Jewish  writer,  probably  de-> 
notes  d^  which  was  iised  to  anoint  die  H%h  Pries^  and  the  Ira 
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of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  materials,  of  which  it  was  composed, 
are  well  known  to  have  been  pre-eminently  costly  and  valuable ; 
fer  more  so,  than  the  most  fine  gold.  In  this  point  of  view,  pre- 
cious ointment  was  in  the  mouth  of  an  Israelite,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  conceivable  illustration  of  the  value  of  a  good  name. 
At  the  same  time,  this  uneuent,  being  composed  of  the  richest  and 
most  elegant  aromatic  suostances,  cfiffused,  extensively,  the  most 
delightful  fragrance,  wherever  it  was  employed.  With  reference 
to  mis  fine  character,  the  Psalmist  adopts  it  as  a  charminc  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  most  charming  objects,  ever  seen  in  tne  pre- 
sent' world.  Behold,  he  exclaims,  how  good,  and  how  pleasant,  ii 
AS  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unUy*  It  is  like  the  precious  otn/- 
'  meni  upon  the  head  of  Aaron,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  gmr* 
ment  ^  as  the  dew  o/Hermon,  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of 
Zion :  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing ;  even  iife  for 
evermore.  A  more  exquisite  illustration  of  the  clelightful  impres- 
sion, made  by  a  fair  character,  could  not  be  given. 

Such  a  character  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  possessor,  if 
considered  merely  as  a  source  of  Enjoyment.  The  esteem  of  our 
fellow-men  is,  probably,  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
as  standing,  in  the  list  of  enjoyments,  next  to  self-approbation. 
Common  sense,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures,  pronounces  lovvngfa- 
vowr  to  be  better  than  silver  and  gold.  The  opinion  of  wise  and 
good  men  may  be  considered,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  as  the  hefkt 
criterion  of  worth  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  and  their  good-will, 
which  always  accompanies  their  esteem,  as  the  richest  possession, 
which  does  not  descend  immediately  from  Heaven.  Even  in  that 
happy  world,  the  uninterrupted,  and  intense,  complacency  of  its 
glorious  inhabitants  will,  after  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  peace 
of  a  self-approving  mind,  constitute  the  prime  ingredient  of  eter- 
nal joy. 

In  the  world  of  misery,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  inhabitants,  be- 
ing destitute  of  all  good  character  in  the  eyes  of  each  other,  will 
be  the  subjects  of  perpetual  shame,  and  the  objects  of  mutual  and 
everlasting  contempt.  These  ingredients  of  sufiering,  so  terrible 
even  in  the  present  world,  will  there  become  the  means  of  inex- 
pressible wo.  They  will  be  despised  by  themselves :  they  will 
fee  despised  by  each  other :  they  will  be  objects  of  abhorrence  to 
God,  and  to  tne  whole  virtuous  Universe.  The  anguish,  inflicted 
by  this  engine  of  torture,  so  completely,  in  that  melancholy  world, 
is  often  excruciating  in  this.  In  now  many  instances,  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  contempt,  even  from  a  single  person,  driven  its  mise* 
rable  victim  to  suicide ! 

Nor  is  a  good  name  less  indispensable  to  the  attainment  ofCon^ 
Jidenee,  and  of  all  the  blessings,  by  which  Confidence  is  folUmed. 
If  we  are  unpossessed  of  a  fair  character,  no  one  will  confide  in 
us.  Without  confidence,  beside  losing  the  serene  and  high  enjoy- 
ment, which  it  communicates,  we  shaU  be  prevented  firtHn  all  use- 
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fol  employment,  and  from  all  the  benefits,  which  would  flow  frcmi 
such  emplojrment,  to  ourselves,  and  through  us  to  others. 

A  fsur  character  is  also  essential  to  personal  Usefulness,  A  man 
destitute  of  reputation,  is  of  course  destitute  of  Influence :  and 
virtuous  influence  is  the  principal  mean  of  usefulness.  The  good, 
which  we  can  individually  do,  must  ever  be  small :  that,  which 
wc  may  influence  others  to  do,  can  be  very  great.  If  we  are  des- 
titute of  this  instrument  of  beneficence,  we  can  never  persuade 
others  to  unite  with  us  in  any  valuable  purpose ;  and  must  on 
every  occasion,  however  important,  stand  alone.  Our  talents  are 
thus  in  a  great  measure  renaered  useless :  and  our  power  of  con** 
tributine  to  the  welfere  of  our  fellow-men,  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  righteousness,  is  shrunk  and  withered. 

In  the  loss  of  our  reputation  alsoy  and  in  all  its  miserable  coii^ 
sequences ;  our  connexions  necessarily/  partake ;  particularly  ^ur 
friends,  and  our  families.  Whoever  wishes  well  to  the  sufferer 
feels  the  wound.  Thus  the  evils,  instead  of  bein^  suffered  by  ufi 
only,  are  felt  by  multitudes^  and  often  with  angmsh,  not  inferior 
to  our  own. 

Whenever  die  persons,  whose  character  is  thus  injured,  are  ia 
public  stations,  or  are  otherwise  possessed  of  superior  conse- 
quence ;  the  mischief  becomes  more  extensive,  and  more  impor- 
tant. Thus  a  slander,  directed  against  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
is  a  wound  to  the  Church  :  a  calumny,  branded  upon  a  Magistratt 
of  distinction,  is  felt  by  the  whole  community. 

Finally.  The  loss  of  reputation,  both  in  itself,  and  especially 
in  its  consequences ;  the  prevention  of  confidence,  employment, 
arid  usefulness  ;  brings  with  it  a  multitude  <^  temptations,  and  pre* 
pares  the  mind  for  a  ready  perpetration  of  sin,  in  every  form,  asid 
extending  to  every  degree*     Regard  to  character  is  a  powerful  mo* 
tive  to  every  species  of  good  conduct ;  and,  when  duly  felt,  is  an 
Evangelical  motive.      fHiatsoever  things  are  honest,  hvely,  and 
of  good  report,  St.  Paul  enjoins  upon  christians  as  their  duty.    A 
Bishop,  also,  the  same  Apostle  teaches  us,  must  have  a  good  report 
of  them,  who  are  without  tne  Church,  as  one  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  his  election  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel.     Those,  who 
were  without  the  Church,  when  this  was  written,  were  Jens,  and 
Heathen.     Yet,  even  among  these  men,  a  bishop  was  required  to 
sustain  an  unblemished  reputation.     Danger  to  character  is,  also, 
a  prime  restraint  fi*o.m  all  open  wickedness,  a  restraint,  felt  by 
every  decent  man  every  day  of  his  life.  He  who  is  unconscious  of 
it,  has  already  become  almost  desperate.     He,  who  discovers,  that 
he  disregards  it,  will  be  pronounced  by  his  fellow^men  abandoned^ 
*  In  accordance  with  these  observations,  the  Scriptures  have 
solemnly  guarded  personal  reputation  in  various  ways.     They 
have  taught  the  hien  value  of  a  good  name ;  declared  the  giijlt, 
.    and  odiousness,  of  slander,  and  tale-bearing ;  prohibited,  strong* 
Ijr,  the  practice  of  these  crimes ;  and  threatened  the  perpetrators 
Vol.111.  «6 
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ivitk  exeihplary  putuBhment.  Municipal  Law,  alsoi  has  hedged 
the  private  character  of  every  man  with  a  strong  enclosure  ^  and 
denounced  against  every  trespasser  heavy  peualues. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  manifestt  that  the  mischiefs,  in- 
l^lved  in  the  loss  of  reputation,  are  to  individuals  incomprehensi- 
bly great.  Rarely  does  the  thiei^  or  the  cheat,  rob  his  fellow- 
men  of  great  richei.  The  slanderer,  therefore,  accomplishes  a 
E eater  injury  than  either  of  these  villains ;  for  a  ^chni  name  it 
tier  than  great  riches.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  his  ef- 
forts succeed,  or  not.  The  thief  is  not  the  less  a  thief,  because  he 
Jhrops  his  booty  ;  nor  the  cheat  the  less  a  cheat,  because  he  is  de- 
tected in  his  fiaud.  If  then  the  slanderer  is  not  more  despised  and 
abhorred,  than  either ;  it  is  because  reputation  is  not  esteemed  ac- 
cording to  its  value. 

9.  t%e  PtAlic  Evils  of  Slander  are  toajmnuraus  to  permily  and 
too  oivious  to  needf  a  discussion  in  this  place. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that,  when  persons  of  conseqaence 
are  attacked  by  calumny,  the  mischiet  is  extensively  spread. 
The  slandering  of  private  individuals  is  capable,  also,  of  extend- 
ing huTj  and  of  harassing  not  a  Uttle,  the  peace  of  society.  Tibere 
is.  b  many  places,  a  kind  of  indulgence,  often  given  to  that  pes- 
tilential class  of  mankind,  the  retailers  of  private  liistory*  In  vil- 
lages, precluded  by  their  size,  or  their  situation,  mm  beiae 
tieatres  of  public  news,  a  strong  propensity  is  often  discovered 
to  Usten  to  those  who  employ  £eir  time  in  prying  into  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  their  neighbours.  Encouragecl  by  this  kina  of 
approbation,  as  well  as  urged  onward  by  restless  curiosity,  and 
an  eager  spirit  of  meddling,  persons  of  this  description  multiply 
without  number  their  suspicions,  their  innuendoes,  their  predictions 
of  evil,  and  their  talcs  of  miscliief.  Speedily,  jealousies  are  ex- 
cited between  neighbour  and  neighbour,  between  friend  and  friend. 
Speedily  the  offices  of  good-wHl,  and  good  neighbourhood,  are 
withdrawn.  Social  visits  are  interdicted.  Kindness,  both  in  opinion 
and  in  conduct,  ceases  :  and  a  village,  in  which  peace  and  good 
order  have  long  prevailed,  is  thrown  into  an  uproar.  The  gener- 
al conversation  is  made  up  of  ridicule,  invective,  and  threatening ; 
and  a  quiet  life  gives  place  to  quarrels  and  litigations.  Even  in 
the  House  of  God,  the  inhabitants  find  themselves  scarcely  able  to 
unite  with  each  other  in  the  worship  of  theijr  Maker. 

But  the  spirit  of  Slander  is  not  confined  to  villages,  nor  towns, 
nor  cities.  It  often  flies  at  higher  objects  ;  and  boldly  intrudes  up- 
on die  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Senate-House,  and  the  chair  of  State. 
No  life  is  too  spotless;  no  character  is  too  sacred;  to  be  assaulted, 
and  destroyed,  by  this  evil  genius  of  man.  A  single  calumny,  es- 
pecially in  seasons  of  violent  party,  has  set  a  nation  in  a  flame ; 
and  for  a  season  consumed  its  peace,  and  wasted  its  prosperity. 
The  evils,  sufiered  in  this  case,  are  numberless,  and  incomprehen- 
^h.    fine  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  unprecedented  crinie^ 
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and  sufferings,  attendant  upon  the  French  Revolutiou,  was  the 
slander  of  distinguished  men,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 
Misrepresentation  and  obloquy  have  been  more  fatal  enemies  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  than  the  faggot  and  the  rack. 

IV*  Among  the  ditniasives  from  this  sin  Ishtdl  hriefy  tuggeai  lAe 
/bllowing. 

1.  It  is  eminerUly  odiout  in  the  sight  of  God* 

The  great  body  of  slanderers  are  liars  ;  and  are,  therefore, 
chargeable  with  all  the  gross  wickedness,  attributed  to  men  of  this 
character,  and  exposed  to  all  the  awful  threatenings,  denounced 
against  them,  in  the  Scriptures.  Whoso  privily  slanderelh  his 
neighbour^  says  Davidj  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truths 
directing  his  duty  as  the  Ruler  of  Israel^  him  Ml  I  cut  off*  In 
that  kingdom,  therefore^  this  crime  was  made  capital  by  a  divine 
decision.  The  slanderer,  also,  and  that,  when  he  is  not,  as  well 
as  when  he  is,  the  inventer  of  a  false  calumny,  is,  in  the  16ih 
Psalm,  excluded  firom  the  favourable  presence  of  God.  Lorcf, 
saith  the  Psalmist,  Who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle^  who  shall  dweU 
in  thy  holy  hill  ?  One  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  the  following,  fh 
that  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue^  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against 
his  neighbour* 

2.  Every  person  guilty  of  this  im,  exposes  lUmself  also,  to  thi 
hatred,  and  contempt  of  mankind. 

A  slanderer  is  a  common  enemy.  All  considerate  persons  knoW| 
and  feel  this  truth;  and  guard  themselves  with  watchful  care  against 
bis  attacks.  So  far  as  their  circumstances  will  permit,  they  shun, 
and  warn  their  children  and  friends  to  shun,  his  company.  Not 
mere  suspicion,  but  a  well-founded  and  deeply-felt  conviction,  of 
his  hostility  to  the  ccmimon  interests  of  men,  meets  him,  wherever 
he  goes.  His  presence  creates  only  pain.  His  tongue  is  a  blast 
upon  human  comfort ;  and  his  name  is  an  additional  spot  upon  the 
human  character. 

No  member  of  this  audience,  I  presume,  feels,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  encounter  an  evil  of  this  magnitude.  It  is  a  terrible  con- 
sideration, that  mankind  are  less  afraid  to  offend  their  God,  than 
to  provoke  the  resentment  of  their  fellow-men.  Still,  it  furnishes 
some  consolation,  that  the  dread  of  public  odium,  and  contempt, 
is  a  powerful  hindrance  of  open  iniquity,  and  a  forcible  restraint 
upon  evil  dispositions.  If  any  individual,  present,  feels  adventur- 
ous enough  to  hazard  this  evil,  oris  indifferent  about  it;  let  him 
recollect  with  what  agitation  he  has  sustained  even  slight  attacks 
upon  his  character ;  now  tremblingly  apprehensive  he  has  been, 
lest  a  few,  or  even  one,  of  those  arouna  him  should  believe  the 
calumny,  and  lest  he  should  be  regarded  with  hatred  and  contempt, 
on  a  speck  of  earth,  and  by  a  handful  of  mankind.  If  he  could 
not  sustain  this  shock ;  how  unprepared  must  he  be  to  meet  the 
common  assault  of  the  human  race !  How  must  he  shrink,  and 
iaiter,  and  &1I,  when  indignation  bums  against  him  in  every  breast; 
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contempt  flashes  on  him  from  every  eye ;  and  a  sentence  of  final 
condemnation  is  pronounced  on  him  by  every  ton^e !  How  will 
he  bear  to  be  shunned  by  all  decent  society ;  pointed  at  by  the 
finger  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  scorn ;  and  hissed,  wherever  he 
appears,  not  by  vulgarity,  ill-nature,  and  c^nmity,  only,  but  by 
decency,  delicacy,  and  common  sense !  How  will  be  bear  to 
spend  his  days  in  a  kind  of  solitude,  in  the  midst  of  mankind ;  to 
be  welcomea  cordially  to  no  man's  bosom ;  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  nuisance ;  to  be  suspected,  and  dreaded ;  and  to  have  his 
presence  regarded  as  a  buraen,  and  his  character  as  a  brand,  upon 
the  human  race  !  Especially,  how  will  he  bear  all  this,  and  feel  at 
the  same  time,  that  in  all  this  no  injustice  is  done  to  him ;  since  he 
has  merited  it  all  by  his  own  vile  and  infamous  conduct! 

3.  Th%  immensB  mischiefs  oceasiontd  by  Slander  aught  to  deter 
every  man  who  has  not^  and  to  stop  every  man  who  has^  entered 
ijpon  this  guilty  career. 

There  are  persons  to  whom  I  should  scarcely  think  of  ad- 
dressing this  consideration.  But  to  this  audience  it  may  surely 
be  addressed  with  success*  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted, 
even  with  decency,  that  those,  who  are  before  me,  can  be  incEf- 
ferent  to  the  thought  of  doing  such  mischiefs  to  meir  fellow-men. 
Think  what  it  will  oe  to  stab  tne  character,  to  destroy  the  peace 
and  the  usefulness,  even  of  one  of  your  fellow-creatores.  Re- 
member, how  tenderly  you  regard  your  own  reputation;  bow 
deeply  you  have  been  pierced  even  by  the  darts  of  ridicule  •,  how 
suddenly  you  have  shrunk  from  the  eye  of  scorn ;  and  how  you 
have  trembled  under  a  tale  of  slander,  or  a  foul  aspersion.  Ke- 
member,  that  others  have  their  feelings  also.  Remember,  thai 
reputation  is  to  them  as  dear ;  calumny  as  unwelcome ;  contempt 
as  oppressive ;  and  disgrace  as  full  of  anguish ;  as  to  you.  Then 
ask  yourselves,  whether  you  can  consent  to  be  the  authors  of  these 
evils. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  mischiefs,  which 
you  will  accomplish.  Extend  your  views  from  individuals  to  fam- 
ilies. How  much  happiness  in  these  little,  delightful  circles,  is  oflen 
destroyed  by  a  single  calumnious  tale !  How  oflen  are  the  hearts 
of  parents  broken,  and  the  peace  of  their  children  destroyed,  by 
false Jmputations  of  dishonesty  to  a  son,  or  impurity  to  a  daughter! 
How  often  is  the  domestic  group  clustered  together  with  terrw 
and  anguish,  by  false  charges  upon  the  good  name  of  the  parent! 
Before,  they  were  happy.  Why  are  they  not  happy  now  ?  Be- 
cause a  fiend,  in  the  shape,  and  with  the  tongue,  of  a  man,  has 
blasted  all  their  enjoyments. 

But  the  mischiefs  do  not  stop  here.  Families  are  set  at  variance 
with  each  other :  friends  are  converted  into  enemies ;  and  neigh- 
bours into  sU-angers.  Harmony,  hospitality,  and  peace,  sicken,  and 
aie,  before  the  foul  breath  of  slander.  Every  office  of  kind- 
ness is  interrupted:  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself  amazed,  per- 
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plexed,  bewildered,  looks  around  in  vain,  or  almost  in  vain,  to  find 
proper  objects  of  its  beneficence,  and  means,  and  modes,  of  ad- 
mimstering  it  with  success.  To  the  happiness  of  good  neighbour- 
hood, succeeds  a  train  of  grovelling,  base,  serpentine  hostilities :  de- 
praving all  who  practice  them,  and  distressing  all  against  whom 
they  are  practised*  Anxiety  and  dismay  haunts  everv  fireside ;  and 
a  funeral  gloom  settles  upon  every  prospect,  and  broods  over 
every  hope. 

4.  The  Slanderer  <mght  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  the  tn- 
caictUable  mischief Sj  which  he  will  do  to  himself 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  in  such  a  course  of  hostilities  against 
his  fellow-men,  the  Slanderer  will  escape  from  the  common  resent- 
ment of  those  whom  he  has  injured.  As  he  is  an  enemy  to  all  men ; 
all  men  become  at  length  enemies  to  him.  Such  as  have  smarted 
severely  fit)m  his  tongue,  will  usually  take  effectual  care  to  make 
him  smart  in  his  turn.  The  vengeance,  executed  upon  him,  will 
often  be  exemplary.  Sometimes  he  will  be  chastised.  Sometimes 
he  will  be  prosecuted.  Sometimes  he  will  be  excluded  from  all 
decent  society :  and  often,  if  not  always,  he  will  be  openly  insult- 
ted  with  indignities,  which  he  knows  not  how  to  brook,  and  yet 
dares  not  resist.  The  consciouness  of  his  guilt  will  make  him  a 
coward :  while  a  pQinfiil  conviction,  that  his  sufferings  are  a  mere 
and  just  retribution  of  his  crimes,  will  point  every  stmg,  and  give 
a  double  force  to  every  blow. 

Still  more  ought  he  to  be  alarmed  at  the  certain  prospect  of  de- 
praving himself.  Slander  is  a  compound  of  falsehood,  injustice, 
unkindness,  and  meanness ;  forming  in  itself  a  character  eminently 
depraved.  What  is  so  unhappily  begun,  proceeds  with  a  rapid  and 
dreadful  declension.  All  the  designs,  which  he  forms  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  characteristical  propensity;  all  the  measures, 
which  he  feels  obliged  to  employ ;  all  the  instruments,  which  he 
can  summon  to  his  assistance;  all  the  gratification,  which  he  can 
experience  in  his  success;  are  such,  and  such  only,  as  contribute  to 
shrink,  debase,  and  pollute  his  mind.  In  such  a  soil,  a  noble,  ge- 
nerous thought  woula  instantly  wither.  To  such  a  bosom,  honour- 
able friendship  cannot  approach.  At  the  door  of  such  a  heart, 
Christianity  knocks  for  admittance  in  vain.  His  career  is  the  career 
of  abandonment  only,  through  a  path  of  steep  and  rapid  descent, 
going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 
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fiioDOi  n.  17.— Tikoti  aktUi  not  emott  th^  neifhbvur'i  houH,  th&u  tkmii  mC  cmcI  % 
neighbaur*a  wife,  nar  kiinuug-aervanifnorhu  nuAi^tenmntf  nor  kUox^nm'kumtf 
"'^  amy  thmg  thai  is  thy  neighbour*i. 


X  HE  preceding  Precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  .so  fiair  as  the  Ian- 
ffuage  in  which  Uiey  are  written  is  concerned,  are  apparendy 
intended  to  reenlate,  chiefly,  the  external  conduct  of  mankina. 
Had  they  not  1)een  explained  by  the  Prophets,  who  followed 
Jifoses^  and  still  more  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  plausible 
reasons  might  be  alleged,  why  all  of  them,  even  the  fourth,  might 
be  satisfied  by  external  observances.  But  the  Precept  in  tl^Text 
is  directed  immediately,  and  only,  to  tke  heart ;  and  is  intended 
supremely  to  control  the  disposition.  The  propensity,  forbidden 
in  It,  is  CfyvetouMness :  an  inordinate  desire  of  worldly  enjoyments ; 
and,  particularly,  an  inordinate  desire  of  such  enjoyments,  when  in 
the  possession  of  others.  We  may  lawfully  desire  the  enjoyments 
furnished  by  this  world;  and  that,  even  wnen  diey  belong  to  our 
fellow-men  ;  if  the  desire  is  confined  within  due  bounds.  We  may 
desire,  lawfully,  the  lands  and  houses  of  others,  when  they  are 
willing  to  part  with  them,  and  we  are  equally  willing  to  purchase 
them  at  an  eauitable  price.  We  may  lawfully  wish  to  obtain  any 
share  of  worldly  good,  with  which  God  may  crown  our  honest  and 
industrious  efforts,  and  which  we  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy  with 
a  spirit  of  gratitude,  beneficence,  ancT  moderation.  Iknom^  says 
Solomon,  that  there  is  no  good  in  thenij  (that  is,  in  the  creatures 
which  God  has  made  in  this  world,  or  the  things  created  here)  but 
for  a  man  to  rejoice,  and  to  do  good  in  his  life  ;  and  also,  thai  evtrjj 
man  should  eat,  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his  labour :  it 
is  the  gift  of  God. 

Aninordinate  Desire  of  Natural  good,  seems,  in  the  order  of  things, 
to  be  the  Commencement  of  stn  in  a  virtuous  being*  Our  first  pa- 
rents began  their  apostacy  by  coveting  the  forbidden  fruit  as  an 
enjoyment,  and  wishing  to  become  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil* 
In  this  disposition  seem  naturally  to  be  involved.  Ambition,  Avarice, 
and  Voluptuous  wishes  for  its  attainment :  and  out  of  it  to  spring, 
as  consequences.  Pride,  Vanity,  and  criminal  Sensuality,  m  its 
enjoyment ;  Envy  towards  those,  who  possess  more  of  it  than 
ourselves;  Anger  and  Malice  towards  those,  who  hinder  us  firom 
acquiring  it ;  Kevenge  towards  those,  who  have  deprived  us  of  it; 
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Falsehood,  as  the  means  of  achieving  and  securing  it ;  Forgetful* 
ness,  and  therefore  Ingratitude,  with  respect  to  such  as  give  it ; 
and  Impiety,  and  consequent  Rebellion,  Repining,  and  Profane* 
ness,  towards  Him,  from  whom  we  receive  less  of  it,  than  our  un« 
reasonable  wishes  demand.  In  a  word,  to  this  disposition  may  be 
traced,  with  no  great  difficulty,  most,  if  not  all,  ol  the  sins,  com- 
mitted by  mankind.  The  Text,  therefore,  appears  to  be  levelled 
at  the  root  of  bitterness  ;  at  a  sinful  disposition  in  its  original  form^ 
and  in  the  very  commencement  of  its  existence.  If  we  obey  this 
Precept  with  the  heart ;  and  it  cannot  otherwise  be  obeyed ;  that 
Obedience  will  immediately  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  other 
Precepts,  belon^ng  to  the  second  table,  or  those,  regulating  our 
duty  to  mankind;  and,  consequentially,  will  fulfil  those  of  the  first. 
The  Tenth  Command,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  an  exten- 
sive sense,  a  Summary  of  our  duty. 

This  Command  directly  prohibits  Coveting^  or,  in  other  words, 
Ambition^  Avarice^  and  Voluptuotu  Desirea.  Of  course,  it  requires, 
universally,  Coniehtmmty  and  by  easy  implication,  Charity.  Of 
consequence,  also,  it  forbids  DiscontetUmeni  and  Envv.  Content" 
nuntj  the  Virtue  required  in  this  Precept,  shall  be  tne  principal 
subject  of  the  present  discourse.  With  this  subject,  I  snail  con- 
nect some  observations  concerning  Discontentment  and  Envy. 
Concerning  Voluptuous  desires  I  shall  not,  here,  enter  into  any 
discussion. 

In  examining  this  subject  I  shall 

I.  Describe  the  Jfature ;  and, 

II.  Mention  the  Benefits  ^  of  Contentment. 

The  Jiature  of  Contentment  has  been  very  often  misapprehended. 
Persons  often  suppose  themselves  to  be  contented,  when  they  are 
merely  gay,  or  glad;  if  hen  a  native,  or  accidental,  sprightliness  of 
mind  excludes  sorrow  and  gloom  ;  or  when  a  multiplicity  of  en- 
joyments, the  gratification  of  a  darling  wish,  or  the  success  of  a 
favourite  enterprize,  or  the  arrival  of  some  unexpected  benefit, 
fills  the  heart  with  pleasure.     Others  mistake  Indifference  and 
Phlegm  for  Contentment :  and  others,  still,  that  kind  of  dull  EauO' 
nimitj/j  which  springs  firom  uniform,  grave,  and  spiritless,  ediplojr- 
ments ;  destroying  all  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  and  settling  it 
down  in  an  immoveable  stagnation.     The  Contentment,  whidi  is 
the  object  of  this  Precept,  cbffers  radicallv  from  all  these  disposi- 
tions.   A  man  may  be  gay,  or  glad ;  and  yet  be  totally  destitute 
jof  this  virtue.     His  natural  disposition  *ioBj  incline  him  to  flutter 
^m  one  amusement  to  another,  without  sutterinE  him  to  setde  se- 
riously upon  any.    Still,  the  disposition,  which  he  mistakes  for 
Contentment,  is  only  Spoortiveness.    But  no  man  will  mistrust  <hat 
sportiveness  is  the  disposition  required  by  this  Precept.    A  man 
maybe  greatly  delid)t?d  with  his  turesent  enjoyments.    But  i^ 
person,  beside  himself,  will  mistake  his  pleasure  tor  Contentment  t 
and  a  reverse  of  fortune  may  convince  even  him,  that  there  is  a 
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wide  difference  between  these  two  states  of  mind.  Much  less  can 
the  other  attributes,  which  I  have  mentioned,  lay  a  claim  to  this 
title.  There  is  nothing  excellent,  nor  amiable,  in  being  merely 
grave,  insensible  to  sufferings,  or  indifferent  about  them* 

The  Words^  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  Contenttnentj  mvohef 
as  one  of  their  significations,  the  restraining  of  ourselves  /  and,  as 
another,  the  supporting  of  such  burdens^  as  are  incumheni  on  vr. 
It  includes,  therefore,  me  supposition,  that  the  contented  person  is 
placed  in  circumstances,  which  demand  the  restraint  of  his  incli- 
nations, and  the  sustentation  of  difficulties.     Such,  plainly,  are 
the  circumstances  of  every  being,  who  can,  with  strict  propriety, 
be  said  to  be  contented.     To  say,  that  an  Angel  was  contented, 
would  certainly  be  incorrect  phraseology.     An  Angel  is  ham; 
all  his  circumstances  being  completely  gratifying  to  his  desires. 
A  many  whom  many  troubles  befai,  and  many  burdens  press,  nMry, 
by  steadily  restraining  his  inclinations  to  murmur  at  me  f(Hiner, 
and  serenely  supporting  the  latter,  be  contented.     Such  is  always 
the  situation  of  man,  upon  the  whole.    He  is  never,  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  a  situation  entirely  agreeable  to  him.     On  the  contra- 
ry, he  is  always  required,  in  some  degree,  and  at  short  intervals, 
to  suffer.     If  he  possess  a  contented  spirit,  he  will  suffer  with 
quietness  and  serenity. 

Having  premised  these  general  remarks,  I  observe,  that  Evan- 
gelical Contentment^  the  object  of  the  Conunand  in  the  Text,  m- 
volvesy 

1.  A  fixed  belief  of  the  Reality  y  and  Excellency^  of  the  Divine 
Government* 

The  Divine  Government  is,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  made  the 
foundation  of  every  delightful,  and  even  every  comfortable, 
thought.  This  Scheme  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  dictates  of 
Reason.  Both  the  views,  and  prospects,  of  the  Atheist,  as  I  have 
heretofore  shown  at  large,*  are  gloomy  and  desolate,  full  of  per- 

Slexity  and  discouragement,  and  destitute  alike  of  comfort  and 
ope.  The  Lord  reimeth^  let  the  earth  rejoice  :  is  a  declaration, 
and  a.prccept  founded  on  it,  which  a  very  limited  understanding 
will  show  us  to  be  just ;  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  rectitude 
incline  us  to  obey. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  insure  our  obedience,  however 
well  disposed,  that  we  believe  in  the  superintendence  of  some  All- 
controllmg  Agent.  It  is  the  Government  of  Jehovah,  in  which  we 
are  required  to  rejoice;  the  result  of  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and 
Goodness,  which  constitute  the  Perfect  Character  of  this  glorious 
Being.  No  man  can  be  contented,  who  does  not  believe,  mat  the 
administration,  by  which  all  his  own  interests,  both  personal  and 
social,  are  ultimately  to  be  decided,  is  both  just  ana  benevolent* 
The  state  of  things,  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned,  is 

*  See  Senaoii  IH, 
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mysterious  and  distressing.  The  mysteries  we  cannot  unravel :  tbo 
distresses  we  often  find  it  difficult  to  bear.  Bodi,  united,  must  fre^* 
quently  be  insupportable,  unless  we  could  confide  in  the  Wisdom^ 
and  Goodness  of  Him,  who  controls  the  Universe,  as  furnishing 
sufficient  assurance,  that  they  are  right  and  good  in  themselves, 
and  will  in  the  end  be  shown  to  be  right  and  good.  The  reality, 
and  excellence,  of  the  Divine  Government,  therefore,  must  indis-* 
pehsably  be  objects  of  a  steady  faith  to  a  contented  mind. 

2.  Canleniment  involves  a  humble  Hopcy  generally  existing^  that 
We  art  interested  in  the  Divine  Favour. 

We  suffer  many  evils  in  the  present  world.  Philosophy  bids  us 
suffer  them  with  firmness ;  since  they  cannot  be  avoicled ;  and 
since  impatience  and  sinking  under  them  will  only  make  them 
heavier.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  prudence,  or  even  the 
propriety,  of  this  precept.  It  may  be,  it  usually  is,  true,  that  we 
lessen  the  degree  of  our  sufferings  by  resolving  firmly  to  endure 
them.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  immoveaiDle  nature  of  evils 
is  no  cause  of  Contentment.  On  the  contrarv,  it  is  always  the 
most  distressing  consideration,  which  can  attend  them.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  support,  which  Philosophy  can  give  to  the  sujflTerert 

No  motive  can  rationally  make  us  willing  to  suffer.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  sufierine  evil  for  its  own  sake.  All  rational  submission 
to  evil  arises  fi^m  the  consideration,  that  God  wills  us  to  suffer,  as 
the  proper  reward  of  our  sins,  and  as  the  means  of  promoting  his 
Glory,  and  the  good  of  ourselves  or  others ;  of  others  alway,  and 
of  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  prevent  it  by  our  disobedience  to  bis 
pleasure.  This  motive  to  Contentment,  Christianity  holds  out  to 
Its  disciples,  invariably,  by  pointing  their  attention,  and  their  foith, 
to  the  government  of  Go(L  The  hope  of  an  interest  in  his  favour, 
Christianity,  also,  reeulariy  inspires,  by  presenting  to  them  all  the 
promises  of  infinite  Mercy  through  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  With- 
out such  a  hope,  the  ills  of  life  would  often  overcome  the  equanimi* 
ty  of  such  minds,  as  ours.  The  outcast  would  be  feeblv  support- 
ed by  an  assurance,  that  he  could  obtain  no  rehef  for  his  suffer- 
ings ;  and  the  martyr,  by  being  told,  that  his  flames  could  not  be  ex* 
tinguished.  In  the  hope  of  the  divine  mercy,  a  remedy  is  found  for 
every  present  evil ;  and  he,  who  exercises  it,  will  naturally  sum- 
mon all  his  powers  to  sustain,  with  serenity,  distresses,  which, 
although  grievous  for  the  present,  will  operate  as  the  means,  and 
terminate  m  the  enjoyment,  of  everlasting  good. 

3.  Contentment  involves  a  Convictionj  that  it  is  both  our  Duiy^ 
and  our  Interest^  to  acquiesce  in  the  divine  dispensations^ 

With  the  dispositions,  ahready  mentioned,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  thine  of  course,  that  such  a  conviction  will  prevail  in  the  mind. 
If  God  is  the  universal  Ruler;  if  his  government  is  the  result  of 
infinite  excellence ;  if  what  he  does,  or  permits  to  be  done,  is  right 
in  itself^  and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be  right ;  if  we  are  furnished 
with  a  humble,  hope  of  an  interest  in  his  £ivour ;  then,  however 
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tUfHed^M  Md  perplexing  the  eTcnts  of  Divine  ProraleDce  naY 
be,  and  however  (ustressmc  to  ut ,  we  stiU  shall  see,  and  fee^ 
alMmdant  reason  to  be  satisfied.  We  shall  itediiy  admit,  that  the 
dMMt  untoward  events,  the  most  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  our 
apprehensions  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  difficult  onlv  in  (he 
^w  of  creatures  ^Hbose  minds  are  limited,  like  ours.  We  shaU 
befeve,  that  they  are  perplexing,  only  because  we  cannot  ezphui 
them ;  that  they  seem  wrong,  only  because  we  canaoc  understand 
them.  With  such  views,  we  shall  cheerfully  resign  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  Universe  into  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  and  wait  for  the 
removal  of  our  own  perplexities,  until  the  day  when  lAs  inystefy 
$hM  iejlmiiked^  when  God  shaU  appear  just  in  judging,  and  clear 
even  in  condenming. 

4.  CantentmerU  implies  a  C&rdial  AckmemUdgmaUj  that  w  mre 
UM^orthy  f^  the  mercies  wkkk  we  receive. 

There  are  in  the  present  world  many  afflictioos.  If  we  are 
mMtless  beings ;  our  sufferance  of  them  must  be  uajmerital ;  uA 
m  communication  of  them  to  us  by  our  Creator  is  irreconcileable 
with  all  our  ideas  of  eouity.  If  weadmit  God  to  be  just ;  we  are 
obliged  also  to  admit,  tnat  ourselves  ate  sinners.  If  we  are  not 
sinners,  but  are  uniustlv  distressed ;  there  is  no  reason,  why  we 
should  be  contenteci  with  our  situation.  No  bein|(  can  be  bound 
to  be  coatented  with  injustice.  But  if  we  are  sinnen ;  we  can 
have  no  claim  to  any  ftivour.  If  we  are  conscious,  thai  we  are  sin- 
ners ;  we  shall  see,  that  we  have  no  such  claim.  We  shall  see, 
that,  however  small  our  blessings  may  appear,  Giod  hath  not  dealt 
mth  us  afier  our  sinSj  nor  rewardtd  us  according  to  our  iniquUie$. 
Enjoyments,  in  the  view  of  a  mind  thus  attempered,  will  all  ap- 
pear to  be  mere  gifts  of  Sovereign  Goodness,  mere  emanations  of 
benevolence,  to  a  being,  destitute  of  any  claim  to  the  favour  of 
God.  Without  such  views,  seated  in  the  heart,  and  controlling  its 
auctions,  it  appears  to  me  impossible,  that  such  a  being,  as  a  mai^ 
should  be  contented. 

5.  Cont^ttment  involves  a  disposition  sUadUy  to  mark  the  dai^ 
mercies  of  Ood. 

The  great  body  of  mankind  seem  to  regard  their  enjoyments 
either  as  thines  of  course ;  or  as  acquisitions,  made  by  their  own 
ingenuity,  and  eflforts.  With  such  views  it  seem^  impossible,  that 
they  should  consider  them  as  blessings.  Their  afflictions,  on  the 
contrary,  they  appear  to  consider  as  mere  hardships ;  parlly  as  in- 
juries, done  to  tnem  by  their  fellow-men,  and  partly  as  vexatious 
and  unluckv  events,  brought  upon  them  by,  they  know  not  wfaat^ 
untoward  chance,  or  evil  destiny.  Accoitlingly,  in  their  hours  of 
complaining,  they  customarily  pronounce  themselves  to  be  ill-star- 
red; unlucky;  unfortunate;  persecuted  bv  ill-fortune ;  plagued; 
and  harassed;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  never  speak  of 
themselves  as  chastised  or  afflicted  hy  God.  According  to  their 
own  account,  their  enjoyments  are  accidents;  and  aojuisitions  j  noi 


blessings :  and  their  sufferii^  are  calamities  *,  not  judgments  of 
God. 

Multitudes  also,  who  do  not  go  all  this  len^,  sufier  the  mer* 
cies,  which  they  daily  receive,  and  these  both  mvaluable  and  num- 
berless, to  pass  by  them  in  a  great  measure  unregarded.  Con« 
¥erse  with  tnese  men  on  this  subject;  and  they  will  readily  ac* 
knowledge,  that  all  their  enjoyments  are  gifts  oi  God,  and  in  no 
sense  merited  by  themselves.  Still,  from  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, and  conduct,  it  is  evident,  that  such  acknowledgments  are  no 
part  of  the  cmrent  state  of  their  minds.  From  theur  obvious  in- 
difference, from  their  regardless  inattention,  amid  the  common  and 
most  necessary  blessings  of  life,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  they 
are  scarcely  conscious  even  of  the  existence,  much  less  of  ihe 
Source,  of  these  blessings.  Were  these  persons  to  number  their 
enjoyments ;  they  would  be  astonished  to  nnd  their  amount*  W«re 
Chey  to  estimate  them ;  they  would  be  ecjually  astonished  to  per* 
ceive  their  value.  Were  they  to  examine  their  own  character; 
they  would  be  amazed,  that  blessings  of  such  value,  and  of  such 
an  amount,  were  bestowed  on  themselves. 

The  man,  who  actually  adopts  this  conduct,  will  soon  discert  in 
the  importance,  and  number,  of  his  enjoyments,  and  in  his  own  un- 
deserving character,  ample  reasons,  not  only  for  being  satisfied, 
but  also  for  being  grateful.  On  the  one  hana,  he  will  admire  that 
Divine  Goodness,  which  is  manifested  to  him  every  hour  in  so  ma- 
ny forms ;  and  will  wonder,  on  the  other,  that  it  snould  be  mani- 
fested to  so  guilty  and  undeserving  a  creature.  So  long  as  we  do 
not  perceive  these  facts ;  and,  unless  we  mark  them,  we  shall  not 
perceive  them ;  it  seems  impossible,  that  we  should  possess  a  con- 
tented spirit. 

6.  Contentment  involves  the  Moderation  of  those  desires^  which 
are  directed  to  worldly  enjoyments* 

There  arc  two  modes,  in  which  mankind  seek  happiness :  ik- 
dtdging  their  wishes^  and  seeking  to  find  objects,  snJlciefU  in  their 
nature  and  number  io  gratify  them ;  and  confining  their  wishes  by 
choice^  and  system^  io  a  moderate  number  of  (AjectSy  and  thus  pre^ 
paring  themselves  to  find  their  enjoyment  in  such  objects,  as,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  they  may  rationally  expect  to  obtain* 
The  fonhcr  of  these  modes  is  generally  pursued  by  mankind. 
Still,  it  is  palpably  unwise;  full  of  danger ;  and  regularly  attend- 
ed by  disappointment,  mortification,  and  distress.  Every  man, 
who  adopts  it,  will  be  compelled  to  learn,  that  the  state  of  this 
world  is  altogether  unsuitea  to  satisfy  numerous  and  eager  de- 
sires. The  enjoyments,  which  it  furnishes,  are  comparatively 
few,  and  small.  They  are  incapable,  therefore,  of  fulfilling  the 
demands  of  numerous  and  extensive  desires.  At  the  same  time, 
be  will  find  his  desires  enlarging  incomparably  more,  and  in- 
creasing incomparably  faster,  than  their  ^tificatioa*  A  rich 
man  covets  property  with  far  more  greediness  than  the  posses- 
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not  of  moderate  wealth*  He,  who  has  entered  the  chaae  for 
frmPj  power,  or  pleasure,  will  find  his  wishes  become  more  Te- 
hement,  as  well  as  more  ex|ianded,  bjr  every  new  instance  of 
success ;  and  will  soon  perceive,  that,  what  he  once  thought  to 
be  sufficient  good,  has  ceased  to  be  eood  at  alL  If  he  gains  all 
that  he  pursues ;  he  will,  therefore,  be  continually  less  and  less 
satisfied ;  and^  while  he  tnaichu  an  lis  riffhi  handj  and  divmtn 
on  the  /{/),  he  will  still  be  Atmfty  in  the  midst  of  his  gluttony  and 
plunder. 

Incomparably  more  wise,  and  hopeful,  is  the  latter  of  these 
modes«  The  wishes,  which  are  directed  to  worldly  enjoyments, 
can  be  controlled,  to  an  ind^nite  degree,  by  reason,  firmness,  and 
regular  preH:oncertion.  In  this  case,  the  mind,  demanding  only 
moderate  enjoyments,  may  ordinarily  be  in  a  good  measure  satis* 
fied :  for,  moderate  enjoyments  not  only  exist  in  our  present  state, 
but  arc  commonly  attainable,  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  grc^ 
body  of  mankind.  Our  wishes,  in  this  case,  are  suited  to  our  cir- 
cumstances.  As,  therefore,  our  enjoyment  is  conmiensurate  to 
the  satis&ction  of  our  wishes  \  so,  wnen  our  wishes  are  moderate, 
the  moderate  enjoyments,  which  this  world  supplies,  will  fiimish 
us  with  sufficient  gratification* 

Without  this  moderation  of  our  desires,  contentment  cannot  ex- 
ist* An  eager  pursuit  of  earthly  good  would  make  an  Angel  diV 
contented*  Vehement  desires,  ungratificd,  arc  sure  and  copious 
sources  of  misery*  The  demands  of  enjoyment,  in  the  mind  which 
cherishes  them,  are  too  high  to  be  saiishcd  hy  any  thing,  which 
this  world  has  to  give.  The  mind  seoks  tor  eiijoynient,  not  with 
the  spirit  of  a  rational,  industrious  man.  but  with  that  of  a  miser ; 
and  cries  unceasingly,  "  Girc,  give  ,•''  but,  whatever  may  be  its 
acquisitions,  is  never  sufficiently  satisfied  to  be  able  to  say,  ^Itis 
enough.^^ 

7.  Contentment  involves  Self-approbation* 

All  enjoyment  commences  in  the  state  of  the  mind  itself*  When 
that  is  clk^turbcd,  no  external  gratifications  can  be  relished,  or  re- 
garded. No  seasoning,  no  daintiness,  will  enable  him,  who  is 
languishing  under  a  fever,  to  relish  even  the  choicest  viands*  But 
to  ease  of  mind,  self-approbation  is  indispensable.  Unless  the 
Conscience  approve,  and  smile;  serenity  can  never  overspread 
the  world  within.  So  long  as  the  Conscience  reproaches,  wounds, 
and  terrifies ;  the  soul  must  be  perturbed,  resdess,  and  unhappy. 
That  Contentment  should  exist  in  such  a  mind,  can  neither  be 
proper,  nor  possible.  But,  whenever  the  man  begins  to  submit 
to  be  controlled  by  his  Conscience,  he  bedns  to  be  approved  by 
himself.  The  tumult  of  the  soul  then  begins  to  subside:  the 
Btorin  ceases  to  lower,  and  to  threaten  :  the  violence  of  the  blast 
is  hushed :  the  angry  clouds  disperse.  A  sununer  evening  over- 
spreads the  soul ;  calm,  serene,  bright  j  the  promise  of  a  fiiture, 
peaceful,  and  delightful  day. 
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IL  /  shall  now  briefly  meiUum  some  of  the  benefits  ((f  Content- 
ment* 

1  •  Tlus  disposition  of  mind  secures  to  us  the  Favour  of  God. 

The  preceding  Observations  make  it  evideiH,  that  Contentment 
is,  in  an  extensive  sense,  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will.  It  is  also 
directly,  and  repeatedly,  commanded  in  the  Scriptures.  To  Tim- 
othy^  St.  Paul  writes,  /laving  food  and  raiment j  let  us  be  therewith 
content.  To  the  Hebrews  he  says,  universally,  Be  content  toith 
such  things  as  ye  have.  This  injunction  he  also  enforces  by  the 
best  of  all  reasons  :  viz.  that  God  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee*  That  God  is  pleased  with  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, needs  no  illustration.  Equally  unnecessary  would  be  an 
attempt  to  show,  that  a  state  of  mmd,  formed,  as  Contentment  o\y- 
viousfy  is,  chiefly  of  faith,  submission,  humility,  gratitude,  and 
self-government,  must  be  obedience  eminenUv  acceptable.  But 
him,  whom  God  approves.  He  will  bless.  The  promises  of  the 
divine  favour  to  such,  as  cordially  obey  the  divine  will,  are  spread 
every  where  throughout  the  Scriptures ;  and  not  one  of  them  will 
fail  of  being  accomplished.  But  the  favour  of  God  is  the  sum  of 
all  benefits,  and  the  source  whence  every  other  proceeds.  Con- 
tentment begins  with  a  hope  of  the  divine  favour;  and,  as  a  contin- 
ued course  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  originates  un- 
ceasingly new  hopes,  and  makes  sure  of  new  communications  of 
the  same  invaluable  blessing. 

2.  Contentment  enables  Atm,  who  possesses  t/,  to  perform  his  du" 
ty  with  more  exactness^  and  more  pleasure,  than  he  can  otherwise 
attain. 

The  contented  mind  is  unincumbered  by  many  cares,  and  many 
hindrances,  which  usually  obstruct,  and  retard,  men  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  The  serenity  of  its  disposition  leaves  it  at 
full  leisui:e  calmly  to  examine,  and  therefore  clearlv  to  understand^ 
and  thoroughly  to  feel,  the  nature,  direction,  ana  amount,  of  its 
duty.  Satisfied  with  the  divine  dispensations,  and  assured  of  the 
approbation  of  Him,  whose  dispensations  they  are,  it  is  prepared^ 
beforehand,  to  accord  with  their  tenour,  and  to  perform  whatever 
they  may  require.  In  this  case,  its  obedience  ooviousljr  becomes 
easy,  cheerful,  and  of  course  delightful ;  as  well  as  uniform,  and 
exact.  It  is  the  punctilious  and  cheerful  obedience  of  a  child} 
compared  with  which  the  occasional  and  reluctant  performances 
of  a  discontented  man,  are  merelv  the  mercenary  drudgery  of  an 
unfaithful  servant.  But  to  perform  our  duty  with  pleasure,  is 
to  lead  a  life  of  enjoyment :  for,  oiur  duty  returns  every  moment 
of  our  lives.  To  perform  our  duty,  also,  with  exactness,  is  not 
only  delightful  in  itself  5  but  is  a  continual  source  of  self-approba- 
tion and  peace ;  and  the  only  source,  whence  these  blessings  can 
be  derived. 

3.  The  man,  in  whom  this  spirit  prevails,  is  secured  from  many 
Temptations  and  many  Sins,  to  whick  others  are  exposed. 
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A  iUcmUtUtd  mm  naturally  indnlgesi  and  is  alwajrs  liable  to, 
the  sin  of  murmuring  against  God,  arraigning  his  Justice,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness,  and  hwlenin^  his  heart  against  his  Mercy ;  be- 
cause he  is  impatient  under  his  own  allotments,  and  unwilling  to 
accord  with  any  proposals  from  a  Being;,  whose  Character  he 
disrelishes,  and  whose  Conduct  he  regaras  as  the  source  of  his  ' 
troubles*  The  envimu  man  is  prompted  by  his  ruling  disposi- 
tion to  repine  at  the  blescungs  of  others ;  to-  accuse  God  of  par- 
tiality in  bestowinj^  them ;  to  wish  them  lessened ;  to  resort  not 
unfrequently  to  active,  insidious,  and  malignant  exertions  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  them ;  and  to  exercise  a  kind  of  infernal 
JOY9  when  they  are  taken  away.  Such  a  man  turns  a  gloomy, 
misanthropic  eve  on  all  those,  who,  he  thinks,  are  richer,  great* 
er,  wiser,  or  happier,  than  himself.  From  these  rebellious  and 
fiend-like  dispositions,  from  the  temptations  which  they  create,  and 
the  sins  to  which  they  lead,  the  contented  mind  is  deli|htfully 
free.  Satisfied  with  its  own  lot,  it  feels  no  anxiety,  mortincation, 
or  opposition  to  its  Maker,  because  others  are  possessed  of  supe- 
rior good.  Particularly,  it  is  undisturbed  by  the  sight  of  supe- 
rior wealth  in  the  possession  of  others ;  of  superior  power,  pleas- 
ures, reputation,  and  influence.  On  all  these  sfdcndours  it  cao 
look,  as  the  eagle  on  the  Sun,  with  a  steady  and  serene  eye;  and 
can  find  its  happiness  not  lessened,  but  increased,  because  others 
are  happy.  The  disposal,  both  of  its  own  concerns  and  theirs,  it 
is  willine  to  leave  wnolly  to  God ;  and  prepared  to  enjoy  any 
good,  which  He  is  pleased  to  bestow,  whoever  may  be  the  re- 
cipient.    Thus, 

4.  A  %8  a  disposition  eminently  Peaceful  and  Comfortable. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  preserved  fi*om  many  troubles,  suffered 
by  others ;  and  on  the  other,  finds  many  pleasures,  which  others 
never  know.  The  distress,  experienced  in  an  unceasing  course 
of  disappointments,  by  all  discontented,  covetous,  and  ambitious 
men,  is  chiefly  unknown  to  him,  who  has  acquired  this  deliebtful 
spirit.  Equally  free  is  he,  also,  fit>m  the  pain  of  uneratified  de- 
sires, and  from  continual  fears,  that  his  desires  will  oe  ungratifi- 
ed.  Nor  is  he  less  secure  from  that  complication  of  wo,  which 
springs  incessantly  from  distrust  of  the  goodness  and  faithfulness 
01  God;  from  murmuring  against  his  providence  :  from  reluc- 
tance to  obey  his  pleasure ;  and  fiom  the  consciousness  of  not 
having  faithfully  obeyed  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  delivered 
from  those  fears  of  future  wo,  which  so  often  harass  the  minds  of 
guilty  men. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  insinuate,  that  the  Contented  man  is 
free  fit)m  afBictions :  but  that  he  is  comparatively  firee  from  them, 
is  unquestionable.  Contentment  will  not  remove  the  thorns  and 
briers,  spread  over  this  unhappy  world  by  the  apostacy ;  and  re- 
new upon  its  fece  the  blooni,  the  beauty,  and  the  fiti^rance,  of 
£dcn*    B\xl  it  will  blunt  the  point  of  many  a  thorn,  ana  convext 
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many  a  wiklemess  into  a  fruitful  field.  The  sorrows,  which  it 
feels,  will  be  all  allayed  by  the  femembrance,  that  they  come  from 
the  han  J  of  the  Infimtely  Good ;  and  by  the  hope  that  tliey  will 
all  terminate  in  the  promotion  of  its  own  best  interests.  To  the 
blast  of  calamity,  also,  it  yields,  like  the  willow ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  rooted  up  and  destroyed.  In  the  mean  time,  whenever 
troubles  arrive,  however  numerous  or  great  they  mav  be,  their 
distressinj^  efficacy  is  always  allayed  by  the  soothing,  oalmy,  in- 
fluence of  peace  and  self-approbation. 

This  delightful  influence,  also,  is  regularly  difilised  over  every 
enjoyment.  The  enjojrmcnts  of  the  contented  man  are,  in  his 
view,  all  gifts,  and  blessing ;  not  acquisitions,  made  by  his  own  in- 
genuity and  eiforts.  As  g^,  tliev  are  relished  with  gratitude  to 
their  Glorious  Author.  The  light,  in  which  they  are  seen  by 
this  grateful  disposition,  is  always  elossy  and  brilliant;  and  the 
taste,  which  they  furnish,  is  singulany  sweet.  Thus  the  content- 
ed man  finds  pleasures,  where  qthers  find  only  troubles. .  Thus^ 
when  troubles  arrest  him,  their  bitterness  is  almyed :  and  thus  all 
the  pleasures,  which  he  finds,  are  enhanced  by  his  own  happy 
disposition.  Even  in  seasons,  when  darkness  overspreads  the 
world ;  and  such  seasons,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  there  arc ; 
when  the  gloom  overshadows  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  minds  of 
those  aramd  him;  and  when  the  face  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
is  eclipsed,  to  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  hope,  bumble  and  serene, 
will  lift  up  her  exploring  eye,  and  behold  the  divine  luminary 
still  visible,  and  environing  the  intervening  darkness  with  a  circle 
of  Glory. 

5.  CSnUenimeni  renders  Us  possessor  eminetiily  Pleasing  and  Cotnr 
fortable  to  others. 

Uniform  serenity,  cheerfulness,  and  sweetness  of  disposition^ 
constitute  that  character  in  man,  which  to  his  fellow-men  is  more 
agreeable  than  any  other.     Religion  itself,  however  pious  afid  be* 
nevolent  the  mind  may  be,  is  despoiled,  if  sensibly  destitute  of 
this  disposition,  of  its  peculiar  burnish  and  beauty.     It  will  ity* 
deed  be  approved,  ana  esteemed.     But  it  will  not  be  entirely 
relished.    Gravity,  existing  beyond  a  certain  degree,  may  fcu* 
der  it  forbidding.     Reserve  may  render  it  suspicious ;  and  a  sor* 
rowfiil,  melancholy  aspect  may  excite  a  sympathy,  so  painful,  as 
to  make  it  unwelcome.    But  a  sweet,  serene,  and  cheerfiil,  tem^ 
per  is  the  object,  not  only  of  esteem,   but  oi  delighL     The 
presence  of  a  person,  who  manifests  this  temper,  is  universally^ 
coveted;  and  diffuses  a  kind  of  lustre  over  every  circle.    He 
is  accordingly  welcomed  to  everr  house,  and  to  every  compa^ 
ny.     Even  men,  d^titute  of  ReUsion,  will  strongly  relish  ais 
company ;  and  will  never  mention  his  character  wimout  pointed 
commendation. 

Beside  the  inunediate,  and  extensive,  pleasure,  which  such  a 
person  communicates  lo  those  with  whom  he  converses,  this  dis* 
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poMtion  recommends  his  opinions,  his  rules  of  life,  his  various  con- 
duct, and  the  several  plans,  which  he  proposes  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Multitudes  will  embark  witn  readiness  and  ardour  iu 
Ae  promotion  of  purposes,  which  he  recommends  ;  because  they 
«Lre  recommended  oy  Aim;  because  they  think  favourably  of  what- 
ever he  proposes,  and  love  to  unite  with  him  in  any  pursuit* 
Thus,  this  spirit,  beside  rendering  him  eminently  agreeable  to 
Others,  gives  him  an  influence  with  mankind,  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  possess;  and  in  the  happiest  manner  increases  his  poii* 
er  to  do  good.  It  deserves  particular  consideration,  that  some  of 
the  most  }>opular  men,  who  have  ever  lived  in  this  country,  have 
not  been  distinguished  for  brilliancv  of  genius,  exteosiveness  of 
views,  or  profoundness  of  research ;  but,  while  they  possessed 
respectable  talents,  were  remarkably  distinguished  by  tne  dispo- 
sition, which  I  have  here  described. 

Of  this  disposition,  Contentment  is  the  uniform,  and  the  only 
efficacious,  source.  By  a  discontented  man,  it  can  be  assum^ 
only  by  effort,  and  for  a  moment ;  and  must  speedily,  and  chaxac- 
teristically,  give  wa^  to  the  uneasy,  fretful  spirit,  which  has  taken 
possession  of  his  mind.  There  is,  indeed,  a  native  good  humour, 
which  is  pleasant  to  the  possessor,  and  very  agreeable  to  those 
with  whom  he  converses.  But  this  desirable  disposition,  although 
possessing  man^  advantages,  is  radically  defective,  because  it  is 
a  mere  propensity,  and  not  a  moral  principle.  Too  frail  to  sustain 
the  rude  shocks,  or  the  long-continued  pressure,  of  adversily,  \l  is 
prone  to  give  way  in  seasons  of  severe  trial ;  and  is  incapable  of 
the  serene  and  steady  endurance,  so  characteristical  of  a  content* 
ed  mind.  Such  a  mind  may  bend ;  but,  while  life  lasts,  it  will  not 
break.  Where  native  good  humour  would  shrink,  and  fly,  from 
the  conflict,  on  innumerable  occasions;  the  Contented  mind  will 
firmly  brave  the  danger ;  sustain  the  assault ;  and,  with  a  cool, 
noiseless,  unruffled  energy,  in  the  end,  overcome.  At  the  same 
time,  such  a  mind  will  always  find  at  hand  a  Divine  Auxiliary,  au 
Almighty  Friend,  ever  present,  ever  watchful,  ever  extending  his 
arm  to  protect,  strengthen,  and  give  the  victory.  This  indispen- 
sable aid,  native  ffood  humour  cannot  claim.  All  its  ultimate  reli- 
ance is  fixed  on  tnis  world.  Its  eye  is  never  lifted  upward ;  but 
fastens  on  earth,  and  time,  for  all  its  resources.  Contentment,  on 
the  contrary,  while  she  finds  more  sweetness  in  earthly  enjoyment 
than  good  humour  can  ever  find,  and  far  more  efiectually  lightens 
the  pressure  of  calamity  by  the  assistance,  which  this  woria  pre- 
sents, fixes  her  eye  on  the  Heavens  for  superior  aid ;  and  sees  the 
thickest  darkness  of  suffering,  and  even  of  death,  delightfully  il- 
lumined by  beams  of  Glory,  shining  from  beyond  the  grave ! 
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TStfTH   COMIfANDIfBtfT*— CHAAITT. 


1  TiMOTBT  vi.  17— 19.— Cftcrife  Hum  thai  wrtriekimthU  wwrU  ikaf  they  4^  gp^d, 
that  the^  be  rich  in  good  worifct,  ready  to  dtstritnUe,  uiUing  to  eommunicatt ;  Iftif^ 
ing  uv  tn  dore  for  themtehu  a  good  foundalion  againU  the  time  to  cpwie,  th9i  IfUy 
MMy  My  hold  on  eUmal  iift. 

X  HERE  are,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  two  attributes  of 
the  human  mind,  in  the  indulgence  of  which,  we  especially  (fis- 
obey  the  Tenth  Command,  viz.  Ambition  and  Avarice.  Content- 
ment is  opposed  to  both,  particularly  to  the  former.  What  in 
modem  times  is  cialled  CAanly,  that  is,  a  disposition  cfaeerfiilly  to 
impart  our  property,  and  kind  offices  to  the  poor,  and  suffering,  U 
especially  opposea  to  die  latter.  Of  course,  it  naturally  becotnei 
the  next  subject  of  our  consideration,  in  our  progress. 

In  examining  it,  I  propose  briefly  to  point  out, 

I.  The  J{ature  of  this  duty  ; 

II.  7%€  Persons  J  to  whom;  and, 

III.  The  Manner,  in  which,  it  is  to  be  performed;  and, 

IV.  The  Motives  to  the  petformance, 

I.  /  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  MUure  of  this  duty* 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  eeneral  definition  of  Chan- 
ty,  a^  an  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  mat  it  is  a  disposition  cheer- 
fully to  impart  our  property,  and  our  kind  offices,  to  the  poor  and 
snaring.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  every  cheeifui  commu- 
nication of  these  benefits  to  persons  of  this  description,  merits  the 
name  of  Charity  in  the  evangelical  sense. 

Persons  often  aid  the  suffering  merely  fix>m  ostentation.  These 
will  not  be  suspected  of  Charity. 

Others  do  the  same  thing  merely  to  firee  themselves  from  the 
importunate  applications  of  those,  by  whom  it  is  solicited.  This 
will  not  be  mistaken  for  Charity. 

Some,  and  those  not  a  few,  impart  their  property  to  the  distress- 
ed, because  they  place  little  value  upon  property.  Neither  will 
this  be  soberly  considered  as  charitable  conduct. 

Some  perform  charitable  acts  to  fi^e  themselves  from  those  re* 
proaches  of  conscience,  which  they  are  assured  will  follow  the  re* 
fiisal  of  such  acts. 

Multitudes  perform  offices  of  this  nature  from  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring the  esteem  of  others,  and  the  various  benefits  miich  it  is 
expected  to  confer. 

Other  multitudes  extend  relief  to  sufferers  fit>m  a  nativ/s  spirit 
of  generosity.     This  is  amiable ;  but  is  not  even  an  intentional 
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performance  of  any  duty,  and  can  therefore  possess  no  evangeli- 
cal character. 

Others  still  do  the  same  things,  under  the  influence  of  constitu- 
tional compassion,  or  native  tenderness.  This  also  is  amiable, 
but  for  the  same  reason  does  not  partake  of  an  evangelical  nature. 

Some  perform  actions  of  tins  class,  because  they  have  been 
taught  and  habituated  in  early  life  to  perform  them  as  a  duty. 
Though  they  merit  and  obtain  the  esteem  of  those  around  them, 
yet  they  never  with  the  heart,  or  in  the  evangelical  sense,  perfocm 
any  duty. 

Others  do  works  of  this  nature,  because  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  commend  them  highly,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  charit- 
able exertions,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  consistency  of  char- 
acter. 

Finally ;  Not  a  small  number  pursue  a  charitable  course  ofUfCf 
because  they  think  actions  of  this  nature  the  sum  and  substance  of 
religion,  ana  expect  by  them  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  and  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  a  happy  iomiortality. 
Hiese  men,  whedier  aware  of  it  or  not,  are  intenoine  to  purchase 
aeaven  by  paying  the  price,  which  they  suppose  to  oe  set  upon  it 
u  the  Gospel. 

It  must  andoubtedly  be  admitted,  that,  in  several  of  these  cases, 
that  which  is  actually  done,  is  done  cheerfully,  and  that  property 
and  kind  offices  are  really  imparted  to  the  distressed ;  yet  id  none 
of  them,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  is  there  any  degree  of  evangelical 
charity. 

Charity,  in  the  evanffelical  sense^  is  no  other  than  the  Benefi- 
cence required  by  the  Gospel,  administered,  with  the  disposition 
which  it  requires,  to  a  particular  class  of  mankind,  viz.  those  who 
are,  or  without  this  administration,  would  be,  in  circumstances  of 
distress.  The  disposition,  which  is  here  intended,  is  that  Love 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  genuine  source  of  every  other 
dupr. 

If  this  account  of  the  subject  be  admitted,  it  must  also  be  con- 
ceded, that  all  acts  of  real  charity  are  performed  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  with  an  intention  to  obey  God  in  the  performance,  and 
that  this  is  indispensable  to  its  very  existence.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  the  result  of  native  tenderness  or  compassion.  No  virtue  is  in 
the  proper  sense  an  exercise  of  any  human  passion.  Virtue,  in 
all  instances,  is  the  energy  of  the  mind  directed  to  thai  which  is  rigkty 
or,  in  other  words,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  and  conducive  to 
the  good  of  the  universe,  because  it  is  believed  to  be  of  this  nature. 
The  native  affections  of  the  mind  are  in  several  instances  amiable, 
and  often  contribute  to  enhance  and  adorn  the  real  exercise  of 
virtue  ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  never,  in  the  evangelical  sense, 
virtuous.  That  which  is  done  without  any  sense  of  duty,  and  with- 
out an  intention  to  perform  a  duty,  can  never  sustain  the  character 
of  virtue. 
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Fuilher ;  It  is  plain,  if  the  above  observations  be  admitted,  that 
Chanty,  in  the  sense  of  the  Gospel,  is  disinterested*  The  design, 
in  every  act  which  is  entitled  to  this  name,  is  to  do  real  ffood  to 
those  wno  are  its  objects.  The  intention  of  the  author  of  it  will 
invariably  be  to  promote  the  happiness,  or  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  the  sufferer ;  not  to  advance  his  own  reputation,  to  promote  hia 
own  selfish  purposes,  nor  even  to  prevent  the  reproaches  of  hia 
own  conscience.  ,  In  a  word,  Selfishness,  of  whatever  kind,  and 
in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  is  not  Charity. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  it  may  be  observed,  that  evangelical  - 
charity  demands,  essentially,  that  we  take  delight  ia  doing  the  good 
which  is  to  be  done.  It  is  more  blessed  ;  in  the  original,  it  is  nwrt 
happy;  to  give  than  to  receive;  that  is.  It  is  an  employment,  a  char- 
acter, attended  of  course  with  a  higher  degree  of  nappiness :  at 
to  declare  the  same  truth  in  a  more  universal  form  •,  Itisa  happier 
state  to  communicate  good  to  others^  than  to  gain  it  from  their  hands. 
He,  who  does  not  find  some  degree  of  this  nappiness  in  bestowmg 
alms  and  other  kindnesses  upon  his  suffering  fellow-creatures,  ha« 
not  yet  begun  to  be  charitable. 

II.  T%e  Persons  to  whom  these  offices  of  kindness  are  to  be  per* 
formed^  are  various. 

These  are,  universally,  such  as  already  suffer;  or  have  become 
liable  to,  some  distress ;  to  relieve  or  prevent  which,  the  kiad 
offices  included  under  the  name  of  charity,  are  necessary.  It 
will  readily  occur,  that,  within  this  broad  description,  there  must 
be  not  only  many  persons,  but  many  classes  of  persons,  differing 
very  materially  in  their  character  and  circumstances,  and  having 
therefore  very  different  claims  upon  the  kind  offices  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Among  these  are  found  all  gradations  of  character  aad  of 
suffering. 

The  class,  which  first  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eye,  is  that  of  the 
common  wandering  Beggars ;  seen  in  every  country,  and  particu* 
larly  in  the  streets  of  every  city.  There  are  not  wanting  persoas, 
and  those  of  a  fair  reputation,  who  hold  that  alms  oa^ht  not  to  be 
given  to  this  miserable  class  of  mankind.  In  their  view,  charky 
administered  to  them  answers  scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  Co 
encourage  idleness,  intemperance,  and  other  vices  to  which  these 
degraded  beings  are  so  generally  addicted;  Whatever  is  done  for 
them,  it  is  observed,  is  ordinarily  useless,  and  worse  than  useless 
to  themselves ;  and  might  always  be  bestowed  on  more  deserving 
objects,  and  with  happier  effects.  That,  to  a  great  extent,  these 
observations  are  just,  cannot  be  questioned.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  tney  are  capable  of  so  universal  an  application* 
Some  of  these  persons,  and  the  number  is  not  small,  are  unable  to 
labour ;  and  ^re  yet  without  friends  or  home.  To  wander,  seems 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  health,  and  even  of  their 
lives.  It  is  not  true  of  all  of  them,  that  they  are  vicious,  nor  that 
vice  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  them  to  their  present  suffer- 
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ings.  I  knaw  of  no  evangelical  principle,  which  warrants  us  to 
leave  them  to  perish,  or  to  refuse  the  proper  means  of  alleviatiDg 
their  distresses. 

We  ewnmanded  you,  says  St  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  that  if 
m^  wauU  noi  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  But  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  Apostle  intended  to  include  in  this  prohibition 
those  who  are  unable  to  work,  man^  of  whom  are  found  in  this 
class  of  the  indigent*  To  these,  subsistence,  comforts,  medicines, 
and  whatever  kind  offices  are  necessary,  cannot  be  denied.  Were 
no  person  suffered  to  wander  in  this  manner,  but  such  as  I  have 
described,  probably  objections  never  would  have  been  started 
against  admitting  them  within  the  pale  of  charity. 

As  to  the  really  idle  and  vicious  members,  of  which  almost  the 
whole  of  this  class  is  apparently  composed,  it  is  in  my  opinion  the 
duty  of  every  government  to  force  them,  by  every  vindicaUe  and 
necessary  measure,  to  labour  for  their  own  subsistence. 
.  Individuals  are  often  unable  to  distinguish  amone  the  wander* 
ing  applicants  for  charity,  which  are  proper  objects  of  their  bottnt]^. 
In  this  uncertainty,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  rule  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses occasioned  by  hunger  and  nakedness,  whenever  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  prove  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  Money 
is  eiyen  to  such  persons,  when  given  at  all,  without  answering  any 
valuable  end. 

Concerning  the  administration  of  charity  to  suflferers  of  every 
other  description,  there  will  be  no  dispute. 

Among  these,  those  whom  Providence  has  stationed  in  our  own 
neighbourhood  seem,  in  qrdinary  cases,  to  have  superior  claims  for 
relief  upon  us  for  three  reasons  ;  viz.  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do 
them  more  good  than  we  can  do  to  others,  because  they  are  within 
our  reach  ;  that  the  poor  who  are  at  a  distance  from  us  will  find 
other  benefactors  in  their  vicinity ;  and  that,  if  we  do  not  take  a 
charitable  care  of  those  who  surround  us,  they  will  ordinarily  be 
without  relief.  It  may  be  generally  said,  that  Providence  has 
placed  them  under  our  eye  for  the  very  purpose  of  awakening 
our  beneficence  towards  them  ;  and  has  thus,  in  a  manner  which 
may  be  called  express,  required  this  ser/ice  at  our  hands. 

A  distinction  ought  to  be  made  among  these,  on  the  score  of  (hat 
taodesty  which  prevents  some  of  them  from  soliciting  benefactions, 
and  even  from  making  known  their  sufferings  ;  on  account  of  the 
industry  and  faithfulness,  with  which  some  of  them  labour,  amid 
many  discouragements,  to  supply  their  own  wants;  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  the  uprightness  of  their  dispositions  and  the  blame- 
lessness  of  their  lives.  All  these  are  obvious  recommendadons 
to  evangelical  charity.  We  are  to  do  good  unto  all  men  as  we 
have  opportunity,  but  esptcially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  failk.  The  poor  and  suffering,  who  belong  to  this  household, 
have  the  first  of  all  claims  to  the  good  which  we  are  able  to  do. 
To  relieve  the  distresses  of  these  men,  when  the  relief  springs 
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from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  conduct  so  excelleAt^  that  as 
Christ  has  expressly  informra  us,  he  will  remember  and  distiagmsh 
it  at  the  final  day,  and  will  regard  the  charity  as  being  admmistered 
to  Himself. 

Universally,  the  better  the  character  of  the  sufferer,  the  higher 
will  be  his  claims  upon  us  for  our  beneficence. 

III.  /  will  now  endtavtmr  to  paint  out  the  Manner  m  which  this 
duty  should  be  performed. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  observe, 

1.  Our  beneficence  should  obviously  be  such  as  to  answer  the  end 
which  is  proposed. 

The  sufferings  of  this  world  are  almost  endlessly  diversified. 
The  modes  of  administering  charity  ought  plainly  to  be  varied,  so 
as  to  suit  the  varieties  of  distress.  A  large  proportion  of  the  evils 
of  life  arise  from  want.  The  communication  ot  property,  in  some 
deeree,  and  form,  or  other,  is  the  proper  means  of  removing  those 
which  belong  to  this  class.  Others  are  derived  firom  sickness,  pain,, 
disgrace,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  want  of  firiends,  the  want  of  en- 
couragement  in  the  business  of  life ;  often  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  strangers ;  often  itom  unkindness,  contempt,  and  contumely, 
often  from  ignorance,  want  of  advice  ;  and  from  very  many  other 

*  sources.  There  are  also  distresses  merely  of  a  moral  nature,  such 
as  spring  troax  unhappy  errors  concerning  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  religion,  from  ignorance  of  the  way  of  salvation,  firom  spiritual 
prejudices,  fit>m  stupidity,  from  temptations,  and  universally  firom 
sin  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  very  dif- 
£ei*ent  modes  of  relief  must  be  applied  to  these  numerous  and  di* 

^  versified  cases  of  suffering.  That  mode  only  is  of  any  value, 
which  is  fitted  to  accomplish  the  end.  To  employ  ourselves  in 
giving  grave  advice  to  a  person  femishing  with  hunger,  would  be 
not  merely  idle,  but  ludicrous ;  and  to  offer  food  to  a  person  labour* 
inff  under  the  pangs  of  a  broken  heart,  would  be  a  specimen  of 
fofly  equally  contemptible. 

2.  Our  charity  should  be  administered  in  such  a  degree  as  aciuaify 
to  accomplish  the  end* 

It  is  not  enough  to  mitigate  a  calamity,  when  it  is  in  our  power 
to  remove  it ;  to  assuage  a  disease,  when  we  are  able  to  complete 
the  cure  ;  to  give  advice  or  consolation  to  a  youth  whose  spirits  are 
sinking  for  want  of  employment,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  putJiim 
into  useful  business ;  to  pitv  a  backsliding  Christian,  when  we  are 
able  to  restore  him  to  his  duty,  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  when  we  can  send  tnem  the  Word  of  God  and  mission- 
aries to  preach  it.  Particularly,  it  is  never  enough  to  expend  our 
benevolence  to  the  distressed  m  talking,  however  wisely,  however 
affectionately,  however  evan^lically,  concerning  their  sufferings 
and  the  proper  means  of  rebeving  them ;  or  b  breathing  sighs, 
or  shed^ng  tears,  or  tittering  g^kl  wishes  over  their  distresses. 
ffa  brother  or  sister  be  nakedy  or  deHitute  tf  daily  food^  andoHe  of 
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you  satf  unto  themj  Depart  inpeace^  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  ;  noi- 
wMhstandingj  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  art  needful  to 
the  6odEy  ;  what  doth  it  profit  f  Nothing  is  more  absurd,  nothing  is 
more  contemptible,  than  the  charity  which  evaporates  in  words 
and  wishes. 

3.  //  is  our  dxUy^  so  far  as  it  is  in  ourpower^  to  relieve  greater  dis- 
tresses  in  preference  to  those  which  are  small* 

The  smaller  sufferings  of  those  around  us,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected ;  and  they  have  this  reconmiendation  to  our  particu- 
hr  attention,  that  we  can  almost  always  relieve  them,  when  such  as 
ere  greater  may  demand  efforts  beyond  the  limits  of  our  alnlity. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  a  mater  suffering  prefers  a  propor- 
tionally stronger  claim  to  our  charitable  exertions* 

4.  nhen  we  have  objects  of  charity  in  our  neighbourhood  for  whose 
relief  we  propose  to  contribute  with  regularity^  it  is  ordinarily  better 
to  furnish  them  with  a  Considerable  Sum  at  once^  than  to  communis 
cate  to  them  the  same  aid  in  a  nunUfer  of  smaller  sttms. 

Small  sums  are  not  only  of  little  value  in  reality;  but  are  usual* 
ly  regarded,  especially  by  persons  of  this  class,  as  beins  still  less 
valuable.  Improvidence  is  almost  alwavs  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  character  of  those,  who  permanently  need  charity.  They 
neither  have  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  property,  nor  just  appre-  ' 
faensions  of  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  laid  out  in  the  best  man- 
ner. Little  sums  will  in  their  view  be  incapable  of  answering  any 
important  purpose ;  and  they  rarely  think  of  hoarding  them,  until 
the  accumulation  shall  become  considerable.  They  will  there- 
fore, usually  expend  them  on  objects  of  small  consequence  even 
to  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  bestower  will  become 
their  treasurer  and  accumulate  for  them,  and  thus  convert  the  shil- 
lings, which  he  might  otherwise  distribute,  into  a  single  benefec- 
tion  of  a  guinea ;  they  would  rarely,  probably  never,  break  so 
oonsidcrable  a  sum  for  any  of  those  triflmg  objects  upon  which  the 
shillings  separatelv  given  would  all  have  been  expended. 

It  will  commonly  add  much  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  distribution, 
if  it  should  also  be  made  at  stated  and  expected  times,  so  that  the 
object  of  the  beneficence  might  calculate  beforehand.  In  this 
case  he  would,  on  the  one  hand,  endeavour  to  supply  his  interme- 
diate wants,  and  on  the  other,  would  regularly  fix  upon  au  im- 
portant purpose  for  which  the  expected  benefaction  would  be  laid 
out.  In  this  manner  they  will  learn  to  overcome  their  own  want  of 
economy,  and  acquire  a  degree  of  prudence  in  the  management  of 
their  pecuniarv  concerns,  to  which  otherwise  they  would  be  stran- 
gers through  fife* 

5.  The  best  mode  of  communicating  pectmiary  assistance  to  such 
sfifferersj  as  have  sufficient  health  and  capacity^  is  to  Employ  tktm. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  we  should-furnish  them  with  such  means 
and  such  directions,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn 
80  much  of  their  subsistence,  as  can  be  brought  within  their  reach 
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by  their  own  industry.    Most  of  the  poor  would  choose  to  support 
themselves,  if  it  were  in  their  power.     He,  who  puts  it  in  tneir 

Sower,  deUvers  them' firom  the  painful  consciousness  of  being  bur- 
ensome  to  others ;  places  them  in  a  degree  of  independenccy 
which  is  rationally  pleasant ;  and  in  many  instances,  enables  them 
ultimately  to  earn  more  than  a  mere  subsistence ;  and  thus  teaches 
them  in  the  only  effectual  manner  how  to  provide  for  themselves. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  he  brings  them  within  the  pale  of  character 
and  reputation,  and  renders  them  useful  to  themselves  and  to  man- 
kind. In  this  particular,  men  of  active  and  extensive  business,  are 
furnished  by  Providence  with  peculiar  advantages  for  becoming 
important  benefactors  to  mankind  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

5.  Our  beneficence  is, often  rendered  to  others  much  more  usefully 
by  Personal  Exertions  in  their  behalf  than  by  mere  contribution  of 
money* 

There  are  innumerable  cases  of  suffering,  of  which  property 
cannot  become  the  relief.  Of  this  nature,  are  those  of  sickness, 
pain,  sorrow,  disgrace,  decrepitude,  firiendlessness,  the  necessity 
of  countenance,  a  broken  heart,  and  all  that  variety  of  anguish  of 
spirit  which  respects  our  salvation.  In  all  these,  and  in  many 
other  cases,  the  Kindness  needed  is  not  pecuniary  bounty,  but  those 
good  offices  which  are  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  suffering.  Very 
many  persons,  perhaps  almost  all  those  who  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances, much  more  willingly  contribute  their  property  than  their 
personal  services.  To  give  a  small  sum  of  money,  is  often  con- 
sidered as  an  easy  piece  of  self-denial ;  when  a  personal  effort  ia 
regarded  as  a  serious  sacrifice. 

But  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  contribute  money  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress, where  we  know  that  it  will  not  produce  the  relief.  The 
duty  demanded  by  our  circumstances,  the  benefit  needed  by  those 
whom  we  profess  to  befriend,  is  always  that,  of  course,  which  will 
effectuate  relief  for  the  calamity  actually  endured.  Every  thing 
else,  here,  is  comparatively  of  no  value. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  benefit  communicated  in 
these  cases,  by  our  good  offices,  is  real,  while  that  intended,  by 
our  bounty,  is  imaginary ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  self-denial 
which  our  kindness  may  demand,  will  be  the  amiableness  and  the 
worth  of  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  rendered.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  relief  of  suffering  is  to  be  accomplished  by  pecuniary 
bounty,  it  will  often  be  true  that  he,  who  in  his  own  person  solicits 
contrioutions,  is  a  greater  benefactor  than  any  of  those  who  fur-» 
nish  them,  even  without  supposing  him  to  contribute  at  all. 

But  in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  speci- 
fied, property  cannot  be  the  means  of  relief.  Property  cannot  watch 
with  the  sick,  nor  administer  remedies  for  ther  diseases,  nor  heal 
a  wounded  spirit,  nor  comfort  mourners,  nor  restore  resolution  to 
the  discouraged,  nor  withdraw  a  wanderer  from  vice  and  ruin,  nor 
place  his  feet  in  the  way  of  life.     If  we  are  really  charitable,  .we 
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ihall  endeavour  to  do  all  these  and  the  like  kind  offices.     If  we 
are  unwilling  to  do  them,  it  is  because  we  are  destitute  of  chant j. 

7.  We  are  b9und  to  make,  thu  eofmnmueaiian  0/ befu/^ 
of  mar  Sjfetem  of  life. 

When  once  it  is  determined  by  us,  that  die  perfcMtnance  of  this 
duty  is  one  great  end  for  which  we  live,  and  that  a  considerable 
part  of  our  tmne,  our  labours,  and  our  substance,  is  to  be  employ- 
ed in  this  manner,  much  of  our  native  reluctance  to  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  beine  overcome.  Whatever  we  do  habitually,  however 
irksome  it  may  oe  at  first,  will  in  the  end  be  willingly  done.  At 
first  we  think  of  little  beside  the  difficulties,  which  wUl  attend  the 
performance.  As  we  proceed,  the  employment  itself  gradually 
oecomes  pleasant ;  and  we  also  realize  more  and  more  the  various 
pleasures  by  which  it  is  attended*  At  the  same  time,  whenever 
any  conduct  becomes  part  of  our  system  of  action,  as  we  regular- 
ly expect  to  adopt  it,  we  make  a  regular  and  constant  preparation 
lor  the  performance.  In  the  present  case,  for  example,  when  it 
has  become  an  habitual  object  to  bestow  upon  the  poor  pecuniary 
bounty ;  we  shall  so  regulate  our  expenses  as  continually  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  this  bounty,  and  shall  not  be  improvid- 
ed,  when  the  occasions  for  charity  occur.  If  personal  assistance 
is  the  beneficence  demanded ;  we  shall  so  adjust  our  business,  as 
to  be  able,  without  serious  inconvenience,  to  perform  the  kind  oU 
Sees  which  this  duty  may  require.  Universally,  of  whatever  na- 
ture the  ^ood  to  be  done  may  oe,  we  shall  in  this  case  be  prepar* 
ed  to  do  It,  and  that  as  a  part  of  the  business  of  life. 

On  the  contrary,  he  who  performs  acts  of  charity  only  in  a  de- 
sultory and  occasional  manner,  will  find  himself  unready  to  fulfil 
such  of  its  demands  as  he  will  acknowledge  to  be  real  and  obliga- 
tory, will  halt  between  the  duty  and  the  sacrifice  which  it  will  cost, 
ana  will  often  persuade  himself  in  opposition  to  the  first  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  that  in  the  existing  case  he  may  be  lawfully 
excused. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  ought  to  be  diligently  re- 
membered, that  we  are  not  made  fpr  ourselves,  that  we  were  made 
for  the  glory  of  our  Creator  and  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  that  it  is  our  supreme  interest,  as  well  as  our  indispensable 
duty,  to  fulfil  this  exalted  end  of  our  being.  We  arc  ever  to  keep 
before  our  eyes,  that  it  is  always  unnecessary  and  usually  undesir- 
able for  us  to  be  rich ;  that  when  in  the  course  of  honest  industry 
we  become  rich,  we  are  peculiarly  obligated  to  do  good,  to  be  rm 
in  good  works,  ready  to  distribfite,  willing  to  communicate^  and  that, 
in  this  manner,  we  shall  lay  up  in  store  for  ourselves  a  good  foun- 
dation aeainst  the  time  to  come.  Still  further,  we  are  bound  to 
realize  that  our  property  belongs  to  God,  that  to  us  it  is  a  mere  pfl 
of  his  bounty,  that  there  is  no  good  in  it,  unless  we  gratefully  re- 
joice in  the  (oving-kindness  of  me  Giver,  and  do  good  in  our  life, 
and  that  then  only  we  are  entided  to  enjoy  the  good  of  all  our  h- 
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boun     Finally,  we  are  to  realise  that  God  is  especially  glorified 
when  good  is  done  to  mankind. 

If  tfiese  interesting  considerations  are  continually  kept  in  view 
and  brought  home  to  the  heart,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  we 
should  not  be  well  prepared  to  perform  all  those  actions,  which  are 
included  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Charity. 

IV.  Among  the  numerous  motives  to  the  performance  of  this  duly^' 
I  shall  select  the  following. 

1  •  We  shall  preserve  ourselves  from  the  deplorable  passion  ofava-^ 
rice. 

Cast  back  your  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the  exhibition  made  of 
this  attribute  in  the  preceding  discourse,  and  tell  me.  Which  of 
you  is  willing  to  subject  himself  to  the  miserable  bondage  of  its 
domination?  Which  of  you  is  willing  to  sustain  the  character,  which 
of  you  to  perform  the  actions,  which  to  receive  the  reward  ?  Can 
any  character  be  more  unfit  for  a  rational  being,  more  odious  or 
more  contemptible  in  itself,  or,  in  proportion  to  its  means,  more 
mischievous  to  mankind  ?  How  emphatically  true  is  it,  that  ihfi 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  that  those  who  love  it,  fall  m- 
io  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts' 
which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition  ;  that  they  are  seduc* 
ed  from  the  faith,  and  pierce  themselves  through,  or,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal,  all  around^  with  many  sorrows !  Let  every  one  of  you  who ' 
18  a  child  of  God,  let  every  one  of  you  who  intends  to  become  a 
child  of  God,  flee  these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  and  love. 

But  nothing  seems  better  fitted  to  prevent,  or  to  root  out,  thif 
wretched  passion,  than  an  habitual  performance  of  the  duties  of 
charity.  He,  who  accustoms  himself  to  give  finely  and  to  act 
kindly  to  others,  especially  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  from  whom 
he  can  rationally  hope  for  nothine  again,  can  scarcely  fail  in  the 
end  of  being  willing  to  give,  ana  to  give  liberally.  Fop  a  truly 
charitable  man  to  be  covetous,  is  impossible. 

Let  me  add,  that  in  this  manner  aiso  we  shall  be  secured  from 
the  imputation  of  avarice.  Nothing  will  sooner  or  more  perfectly 
destroy  a  good  name,  than  this  imputation,  nothing  more  certainly 
awaken  the  hatred  and  the  scorn  of  our  fellow*men,  nothing  more 
certainly  preclude  us  from  any  rational  or  desirable  influence  over 

them. 

2.  By  a  faithful  performance  of  these  duties^  we  shall  secure  to 
mvrsehes  the  Esteem  of  our  fellow^men. 

A  good  name,  says  Solomon,  is  better  than  great  riches.  Among 
all  the  things  whicn  are  done  by  man,  nothing  more  certainly  as* 
smres  us  of  the  best  reputation,  than  a  regubr  and  cheerful  p^r^ 
formance  of  charitable  offices.  Not  only  ao  the  wise  and  good| 
but  men  of  all  inferior  descriptions,  also,  readily  acknowledge  the 
worth  of  beneficence,  peculiarly  when  administered  to  such  as  are 
in  distress.    Excellence  in  otbtr  forms  is  often  4iMibted^  depied^r 
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dureEslied,  and  calumniated.  Id  diis,  it  seems  always  to  be  le- 
speeted;  The  character  acknowledged  is  not  merely  good:  it  if 
t£c  best*  The  hardest  heart  acknoided^es  its  wcMlh ;  and  the 
most  niggardly  tongue  vibrates  in  its  praise.  How  often,  when 
the  eye  is  wandering  over  published  accounts,  even  fictitious  ones, 
of  beneficence  «hmnist«red  to  the  poor  and  firiendless,  does  the 
tsar  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  start,  and  the  bosom  warm  with 
pleasure  at  this  display  of  evangelical  excellence !  Whose  voice 
does  not  delight  to  sound  the  praises  of  Howard ;  and  how  little 
do  nobles,  heroes,  and  princes  appear  at  his  side ! 

In  the  possession  of  such  a  character,  we  of  course  acquire  a 
happy  influence  over  our  fellow-men ;  and  this  influence  is  the  chief 
means  of  our  usefiilness.  An  indvidual  acting  alone  can  do  little 
towards  promoting  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-men ;  while  the  same 
individual,  by  means  of  extensive  influence,  may  become  an  im- 
portant public  blessine.  Although,  therefore,  reputation,  consid- 
ered merely  as  a  gratification  of  our  pride,  is  of  little  consequence; 
its  value,  as  the  means  of  usefulness,  is  inestimable.  In  this  view, 
a  good  nmne  i$  indeed  rather  lo  be  chosen  than  great  riehetj  oni 
lovrng-favour  than  silver  and  gold. 

S»  In  the  performance  of  these  duiiesy  we  mswre  to  oiarsehes  the 
approbation  of  our  own  Consciences. 

This  is  always  the  consequence  of  performing  our  duty ;  yet 
there  are  some  duties,  firom  which  it  springs  in  a  peculiar  cfegree. 
Among  these,  the  administration  of  charity  obviously  holds  a  nigh 
station.  As  there  is  something  eminently  lovely  in  beneficence  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  look  on,  so  it  is  seen  to  be  thus  lovely  by  the 
eye  of  the  benefactor.  It  is  a  glorious  character  of  God  that  ne  is 
rood,  that  he  doeth  good,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
nis  works.  This  character  we  never  so  directly  and  peculiarly 
resemble,  as  when  we  do  good  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Of 
this  resemblance,  and  the  beauty  of  it,  tne  mind  is  conscious  of 
course ;  and  surveying  the  Divine  image  instamped  upon  itself^  be- 
holds its  lustre  and  loveliness  with  a  delight  which  is  independent, 
serene,  and  incomparably  superior  to  every  thing  which  the  world 
is  able  to  give  or  to  take  away. 

4.  It  secures  the  approbation  of  God. 

Concerning  this  truth  there  can  be  no  debate.  Multitudes  indeed 
suppose  nothing  else  to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  and  seem 
wiihng  to  consider  it  as  supplying  all  deficiencies  of  repentance, 
faith,  and  love  to  God,  even  when  their  beneficence  is  that  of  the 
hands,  and  not  that  of  the  heart.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  error, 
and  a  very  dangerous  one.  Still  it  is  certain,  that  Evangelical 
beneficence  will  secure  to  us  the  Divine  approbation ;  for  ne,  in 
whom  it  is  found,  will  certainly  possess  every  other  evangelical 
attribute,  tn  an  eminent  degree,  is  it  obedience  to  very  numerous 
commands  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  a  degree  no  less  eminent,  is  it 
«n  object  of  Scriptural  promises.    Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
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poor :  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  troitble  /  tht  Lord  will 
preserve  him,  and  keep  him  ali'Qe,  and  he  shall  be  blessed  tqnm  the 
earth :  the  Lord  will  strengthen  him  ifpoil  the  bed  of  languishing. 
He  hath  dispersed;  he  hath  given  to  the  poor;  his  righteousness  en- 
durethfor  ever. 

5.  ft  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  character  of  the  Redeemer. 
Jesus  Christj  sailh  St.  Peter,  a  man  who  went  abotU  doiw  good. 

How  exact  a  description  is  this  of  our  Saviour's  life !  To  pass 
by  the  divine  doctrines  which  he  taught,  how  entirely  were  all  his 
miracles  directed  to  this  single  end !  He  healed  the  sick ;  he  fed 
the  hungrv  ;  he  comforted  the  sorrowful ;  cleansed  the  leprous, 
cast  out  devils,  and  restored  soundness  to  the  lame,  sig^t  to  the 
blind,  hearmg  to  the  deaf,  and  life  to  the  dead :  and  still  more 
wonderful  were  his  sufferings.  All  the  contradiction  which  he 
endured  from  sinners,  all  the  agonies  of  the  garden  and  the  crosSi 
and  all  the  humiliation  of  the  grave,  he  endured  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  wretched  apostates^  condemned  and  ruined, 
from  final  perdition.  How  lovely,  how  glorious  a  character!  Mine 
elect,  saith  God  the  Father,  inwhommysovl  delighteth  ;  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  What  Angel  would  not  delight  to 
make  such  a  character  his  pattern !  What  Christian  would  not 
follow  his  example ! 

6.  It  will  secure  a  Divine  reward. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  our  Saviour's  aecoont  of 
his  administrations  at  the  final  day,  he  has  founded  his  approbation 
of  good  men  and  their  everlasting  reward,  upon  their  penorraance 
of  tne  duties  of  charity.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fhtherj  will  the 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  say  to  them  on  his  right  hand, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  f»undat%9n  of  the 
world;  for  I  was  an  hungered^  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty  ^ 
and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  iwas  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  mtin;  nsdcedj 
and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  ^  /  was  in  prison^ 
and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  Asm,  tiiysvi^, 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  thee  ;  or  thirsty,  and 
gave  ihee  drink  ?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger^  and  took  ihu  in  ; 
naked,  and  clothed  thee;  or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  and  inpriswif 
and  came  unto  thee  ?  And.  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them. 
Verily,  I  say  tmto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause,  expressly  assigned  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  wicked  at  the  same  awful  day,  is  their  omission 
of  these  very  duties.  How  delightful,  then,  will  it  be,  to  go  fix>ai 
this  world  with  a  consciousness  that  the  duties  of  charity  have 
been  all  performed  by  ourselves !  How  melancholy,  howdreadfuI| 
to  stand  before  the  Judge  with  a  conviction  that  they  have  all  been 
neglected ! 
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In  the  two  precediBg  iSscounes,  I  exammed  the  Nalore,  and 
Benefits  of  Cofil^iilaMiil;  the  imniedbteol^ectorinjuiictMieiBthe 
Tenth  Command :  and  of  Chmriif;  a  doty  which  it  obvioosly  m- 
pGo.  The  sabject,  which  next  <^en  itself  to  conaderacion,  is  At 
CamtUmnuMi^  which  is  the  immeAate  object  of  Prohibition  b  thii 
precepts  This  I  shall  discnss  under  the  two  general  heads  of 
Av^hrice  and  AmhUunu 

The  former  of  these  shall  occupy  the  present  discxMUse. 

Tie  spirit  of  Covetoosness  extends,  indeed,  both  itM  news,  and 
desires,  to  the  objects  of  Sensuality,  as  well  as  to  Wealth,  and 
Distinction.  Byt,  beside  that  these  are  not  commonly  conndered 
as  the  proper  objects  of  covetousness,  I  have  already  disconned 
so  extensively  concerning  several  sensual  gratifications,  as  to  reo' 
der  it  unnecessary  again  to  bring  them  into  a  particular  examina* 
tion« 

In  the  present  discussion,  it  is  my  design  to  consider, 

I.  Ttu  Folly; 

II.  The  Guilt;  and, 

III.  The  Mischief s  ;  of  Avarice* 

All  these  stibjects  are  directly  mentioned  in  the  Text.     Of  those, 

who  will  be  richj  it  is  said,  that  they  fall  into  many  foolish  lusts. 

These  lusts  are  also  said  to  be  hurtful^  and  to  drown  men  in  destrue* 

tian  and  perdition.     It  is  further  said,  that  the  love  of  money  is  the 

root  of  ail  evil,     Some^  who  had  coveted  after  t/,  in,  or  before,  the 

days  of  St.  Paul,  he  declares,  erred,  or  were  seduced,  from  the 

faith;  and  pierced  themselves  through;  tngmrugecif,  pierced  them* 

selves  all  around  ;  ibith  many  sorrows.     Here,  we  find  the  Folly, 

Guilt,  and  Mischiefs,  of  Avarice  asserted  in  the  strongest,  as  weJI 

•  as  the  most  explicit,  terms.    What  is  thus  testified  by  Si.  Paul,  the 

common  sense  of  mankind  has,  in  every  age  and  country,  attested 

in  the  most  ample  manner*     All  nations,  wherever  wealth  has 

existed,  have  declared  Covetousness  to  be  eminently  ybolitk,  wi* 

ful,  and  mischievous.     A  stronger  specimen  of  this  testimony  can 
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hardlv  be  given,  than  in  the  appropriation  of  the  name,  Misery  m 
Toretchj  to  the  avaricious  man» 

The  proofs,  which  I  shall  give,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  F&Ujf 
of  Avarice,  are  the  following. 

1.  The  pursuits  of  the  Avaricious  Mm  art  attended  by  maty  vn^ 
necessary  anxieties,  labours,  and  distresses. 

The  mind  of  an  avaricious  man  is  always  the  seat  of  eager  de^ 
sire.  So  peculiarly  is  this  the  fact,  that  the  words  Covetous  and 
Covetousnessy  although  originally  signifying  any  inordinate  desire, 
denote  in  common  usage,  when  unqualified  by  other  phraseology, 
the  inordinate  desire  of  wealth  ;  and  are  equivalent  to  the  wcntu 
Avaricious  and  Avarice.  This  fact,  more  strongly  than  any  rea- 
soning could,  proves,  that  the  love  of  riches  is,  usually,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  inordinate.  But,  whenever  our  desires  sustain 
this  character,  the  mind  becomes  proportionally  anxious.  Our 
attainment  of  the  coveted  object  is,  in  most  cases,  necessarily 
uncertain.  Between  the  fear  of  losing,  and  the  hope  of  acquiring, 
it,  the  mind  is  necessarily  suspended.  As  these  desires  are  con" 
linually  exerted,  the  suspense  becomes,  of  course,  continual  also. 
A  state  of  suspense  is  always  a  state  of  anxiety.  Here,  the  anxi- 
ety is  regularly  great,  and  distressing ;  because  the  desires  are 
incessant,  eager,  and  sufficiendy  strong  to  control  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind. 

But  this  anxiety  is  unnecessarily  suffered.  All  the  prudence 
and  industry,  which  can  be  lawfully  exerted  for  the  ac(|Uisition  of 
wealth,  may  be  employed,  and  all  the  property,  which  can  be 
lawfully  acquired,  may  be  gained,  without  the  exercise  of  a  single 
avaricious  feeling,  ancl  without  the  sufferance  of  a  single  avaricious 
anxiety.  The  contented  man  often  becomes  rich,  to  every  de- 
sirable degree,  amid  the  full  possession  of  serenity,  peace,  and 
self-approbation. 

Nor  are  the  Labours  of  the  avaricious  man  of  a  less  unfortunate 
nature.  His  mind  is  continually  strained  with  effort.  The  strength 
of  his  desires,  goads  him  into  an  unceasing  course  of  contrivances 
to  gratify  them»  His  thirst  for^property  drives  him  to  an  incessant 
formation  of  plans,  by  which  ne  hopes  to  acquire  it.  The  fear 
of  lessening  what  he  has  acquired,  hurries  hun  into  an  endless, 
and  wearisome  train  of  exertions,  to  secure  himself  from  losses* 
Thus,  a  course  of  mental  toil  is  voluntarily  assumed  by  him,  re- 
sembling, not  the  independent  labours  of  a  fireeman,  but  tKe  drudge- 
ry of  a  slave.  The  mind  of  an  old  miser  is  thus  in  a  continual 
state  of  travail;  and  struggles  through  life  under  the  pressure  of 
an  iron  bondage* 

A  mind,  hurried  by  eaeer  schemes  of  effort,  is  always  a  tyrtuot 
to  the  body.  Acconiingiy,  the  bodily  labours  of  the  miser  cooi- 
mence  before  the  dawn ;  worry  him  tmrough  the  day ;  and  acarceljr 
permit  him  to  lie  down  at  night.  A  mere  dray-horse,  he  is  dettin- 
ted  to  a  course  of  incessant  toil.    The  only  changes  of  life  to  hiiii 
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are  ham  draggiiic  loads,  to  bearing  bmdeiii;  and  like  thoae  of 
the  dray-horse,  tney  are  all  borne,  and  dragged,  for  the  use  of 

ocners* 

To  the  pains,  springing  hourly  from  this  unintermitted  toil,  are 
added  the  daily  reproaches  of  conscience ;  the  sufferings  of  Asease, 
and  accident,  to  which  such  a  life  is  peculiarly  exposed  i  the  con- 
tempt of  those  around  him;  the  denial  of  their  pi^  to  his  sufleringi; 
and  their  universal  joy  in  his  mortification* 

3.  The  wUkes  of  the  avaricioHM  man  arefoUomed  iy  inmmurabk 
DiHrnpainimenU* 

Tne  propertT,  which  he  covets,  he  often  foils  to  acquire.  His 
plans,  although  formed  with  his  utmost  saeacity,  ana  with  ex- 
treme care,  are  not  unfrequendy  fnistrateol  His  debtors  be- 
come bankrupt*  His  hardf  bar^ins  are  avoided.  His  deeds, 
or  other  obligations,  are  defective.  His  agents  are  often  unskil- 
fiil ;  often  unfaithful ;  and,  while  they  are  employed  merely  be- 
canse  they  will  serve  him  at  a  cheap  rate,  frequently  make  their 
service  distressingly  expensive.  Storms,  also,  will  blow,  in 
spite  of  his  wishes.  Shelves  will  spread ;  and  rocks  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  hit  ships,  as  well  as  m  the  way  of  others.  The 
gain,  which  he  looks  for,  will,  often,  only  appear  to  excite  his 
most  anxious  desires,  and  mock  him  with  the  most  painful  disap- 
pointment. 

Scarcely  less  is  he  wounded,  when  the  gain  in  new  is  partially 
acquired.  The  advantage  of  a  bargain,  the  amount  of  a  crop,  or 
the  profits  of  a  voyage,  are  less  than  his  expectations  have  prom- 
ised. As  his  calculations  are  all  set  high,  and  made  by  the  hand 
of  ardent  desire ;  they,  of  course,  overrun  his  success.  But  mod- 
erate success  frustrates  immoderate  desire  little  less  than  absolute 
disappointment. 

Snould  we  even  suppose  his  success  to  equal  his  expectations ; 
he  will  be  still  disappointed.  He  covets  wealth,  for  the  good, 
which  he  supposes  it  will  confer.  This  good,  is  not  the  supply 
of  his  wants,  the  communication  of  conveniences,  or  the  ministra- 
tion of  luxuries.  Luxuries  and  conveniences,  he  has  not  a  wish  to 
enjoy ;  and  his  wants  might  be  supplied  by  a  tenth,  a  twentieth, 
or  even  a  hundredth,  part  of  what  he  possesses.  Personal  im- 
portance, influence,  and  distinction,  constitute,  eminently,  the 
good,  which  the  miser  expects  from  his  gains.  But  this  object  he 
often  fails  to  accomplish ;  and,  in  the  measure  which  he  expects, 
always.  Some  of  those  around  him  will,  in  spite  of  both  his  wish- 
es, and  labours,  be  richer  than  himself.  Others  will  possess  su- 
perior understanding:  and  others  superior  excellence.  Scxne,  or 
all,  of  these  will  acquire  more  reputation,  weight,  or  influence, 
than  himself.  Thus  he  is  compelled  to  see  men,  who  are  his  ri- 
vals, whom  he  hates,  or  whom  he  either  dreads  as  being  more, 
or  despises  as  being  less,  rich  than  himself,  raised  above  him  in 
the  public  estimation :  while  his  own  mind  is  left  to  the  ranklings 
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of  envy,  and  the  mberies  of  disappointmenU  At  the  same 
time,  ne  is  frequently  stmie  by  the  severities  of  well-founded 
censure,  lashed  by  the  hana  of  scorn,  and  set  up  as  a  mark  for 
the  shafts  of  derision.  He  is  also  without  friends ;  without  com- 
miseration ;  without  esteem.  He,  who  would  gain  esteem,  must 
deserve  it.  He,  who  would  have  friends,  mutt  show  himself 
friendly.  He,  who  would  find  conuniseration,  must  commise- 
rate others. 

3.  The  Ooodj  which  the  avariciims  man  actually  gains,  is  Un- 
certain^ 

Wealth  is  the  only  good,  which  he  seeks.  If  this,  then,  is  lost ; 
he  loses  his  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  unwise,  than  to  center  all 
our  views,  wishes,  and  labours,  in  uncertain  eood.  But  the 
good  of  the  miser  is  eminently  uncertain.  No  trum  is  more  attest- 
ed by  the  experience  of  man,  than  that  riches  make  to  themselves 
wir^s  as  an  eagle,  and  fiy  away  towards  heaven.  The  dangerS| 
to  which  wealth  is  exposed,  are  innumerable.  The  schemes  of  its 
possessor,  in  spite  of  all  human  sagacity,  will  at  times  prove  abor- 
tive. Flaws  will,  at  times,  be  found  in  the  written  securities,  with 
which  he  attempts  to  guard  his  gains.  The  formation  of  them 
will  often  be  committ^  to  unskilful,  because  they  are  cheap, 
hands.  Incompetent,  and  unfaithful,  persons  will,  at  times,  be 
trusted,  because  they  offer  peculiarly  advantageous  terms.  Hous- 
es, notes,  bonds,  and  deeds  will,  at  times,  be  consumed  by  fire* 
Crops  will  fail.  Cattle  will  die.  Ships  will  be  captured,  or  prov- 
identially lost.  The  owner  and  his  family  will  be  sick.  Deotors 
will  abscond,  or  become  bankrupt ;  and  swindlers  will  run  away 
with  loans,  which,  in  spite  of  avaricious  prudence,  they  have  ob- 
tained. In  every  case  of  such  a  nature,  the  miser's  regrets 
are  throes;  his  disappointments  are  agonies.  The  instinctive 
language  of  his  heart  is,  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  ;  and  what 
have  Imore? 

But  Avarice  often  amasses  wealth  for  its  heirs.  Solomon  hate4 
all  the  labour,  which  he  had  undergone,  to  acquire  riches,  be- 
cause he  should  leave  them  to  the  man  who  should  come  after  him  ; 
and  knew  not  whether  he  would  he  a  wise  man,  or  a  fool.  This 
uncertainty  attends  every  man,  who  amasses  wealth.  His  des- 
tined heir,  or  heirs,  may  be  wise,  and  prudent ;  inclined  to  such 
expenses  only,  as  are  useful ;  and  prepared  to  preserve  their  in- 
heritance, undiminished,  for  those  who  shall  come  after  them. 
But  they  may  die  before  they  receive  their  patrimony ;  and  leave 
it  to  the  possession  of  prodigals ;  to  men,  unio  will  expend  it  for 
purposes,  which  the  original  owner  most  abhorred ;  and  m  a 
manner  so  rapid  and  wanton,  as  would,  if  he  were  living,  scarce- 
ly leave  him  the  possession  of  his  reason.  The  intention  of  all 
men,  who  lay  up  property  for  their  children,  is  unquestionably 
to  do  them  gooa.  How  often  is  this  intention  defeated!  The 
property  accumulated  is  designed  to  make  them  rich*    How  o^ 
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ten  is  it  the  renr  meaos  of  making  them  poor !  It  is  bequeathed, 
to  make  them  nappy.  How  often  is  it  the  cause  of  their  ruin ! 
How  often  is  a  splendid  inheritance  the  source  of  idleness,  pro- 
fusion,  negligence,  gambling,  rash  adrenture,  and  speedy  beg- 

£ry !     lo  harass  one's  self  through  Ufe,  merely  to  promote 
!se  miserable  ends,  is  certainly,  if  any  thing  is,  vaniiy  and  vex- 
aiian  ofipirii. 

4«  77l€  avaricious  man  inci^MuUates  himself  to  enjoy  cAe  very 
good  which  he  seeks. 

In  order  to  enjoy  any  kind  of  good,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
should  experience  some  degree  of  contentment ;  at  least,  during 
the  period  of  enjoyment,  Bui  he,  thai  loveih  stiver,  wtU  never 
be  saiisfied  with  silver  /  nor  he,  thai  loveth  abundance,  with  tn- 
crease.  The  desire  of  gain  enlarges  fiister,  than  the  most  sue* 
cessful  and  romantic  acquisitions ;  and,  were  pounds  to  be  ac- 
cumulated  as  rapidly,  as  the  most  favoured  cmldren  of  forlune 
multiply  pence ;  the  eager  mind  would  still  overleap  the  limiu 
of  its  possessions,  and  demand  new  additions  to  its  wealth  with 
accelerated  avidity.  As  these  desires  increase ;  the  fear,  the  re- 
luctance, to  enjoy  what  is  accumulated,  are  proportionally  in- 
creased. The  miser,  instead  of  furnishing  hunself  with  more 
gratifications,  and  enjoying  them  more  hignly,  as  his  means  of 
indulgence  are  increased,  lessens  them  in  number  and  degree ; 
and  tastes  them  with  a  more  stinted,  parsimomous  retish.  His 
habitation,  his  dress,  his  food,  his  equipage,  all  become  more 
decayed,  mean,  and  miserable,  continually  ;  because  he  feels 
less  and  less  able  to  afford,  first  conveniences,  then  comforts,  and 
Chen  necessaries.  Althowh  he  wanteth  nothing  for  his  soul  of 
all  that  he  desireth  ;  t/et  &od  giveth  kim  not  power  to  eat  thereof 
A  rich  miser,  who  lives  like  a  beggar,  is  only  a  beggar,  dreaming 
that  be  is  rich. 

II.  The  Guilt  of  Avarice  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following 
snanner. 

I .   Tlu  disposition  is  in  itself  grossly  sinful. 

This  truth  the  Scriptures  have  exhibited  with  peculiar  force. 
Covetousness,  saitb  St.  Paul,  is  Idolatry.  Every  person  wbo  has 
read  bis  Bible,  knows  that  idolatry  is  marked  in  the  Scriptures 
as  pre-eminent  sin  ;  as  peculiarly  the  abominable  thing,  which 
God  says.  My  soul  hates.  Its  enormity  I  have  illustrated  *m  a 
former  discourse.  It  will,  therefore,  l>e  unnecessary  to  expa- 
tiate upon  it  here.  I  shall  only  observe,  as  we  are  taught  by  Si. 
Paul,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclean  person,  nor  covetous  man, 
who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  m  the  kingdon%  of  Okrist, 
mnd  of  Ood. 

Common  sense  has  long  since  pronounced  the  avaricious  man 
to  be  an  idolater,  in  the  acfiige,  proverbially  used  to  describe  his 
character ;  that  he  <<  makes  gold  his  god.^^  Plainly,  be  imfers 
-wealth  to  every  other  object ;  and  consecrates  his  neart,  nis  tal- 
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ents,  and  his  dme,  to  the  single  purpose  of  becoming  rich.  To 
this  object  he  evidently  postpones  the  real  God ;  and  neither  ren- 
ders to  him,  nor,  while  avarice  predominates,  can  render,  his  af- 
fections, or  his  services.  With  such  love  of  the  worlds  the  love  of- 
the  Father  cannot  be  united.  But  how  sordid,  how  shameful,  how 
sinful,  is  it  thus  to  worship  and  serve  a  contemptible  creature  more 
than  the  Creator^  who  is  blessed  for  ever  /  Amen. 

By  this  disposition  Ae,  in  whom  it  dwells^  is  unfitted  for  all  his 
duty  to  God.  Our  duty  to  God  is  performed,  if  performed  at  all, 
from  that  supreme  love  to  him,  which  is  enjoined  in  the  first,  and 
greatest,  command  of  the  Moral  Law.  But  the  hear^of  the  ava- 
ricious man  cannot  thus  love  God,  because  he  renders  this  love  to 
the  world.  He  cannot  worship  God,  because  he  worsliips  gold* 
He  cannot  serve  God,  because  he  serves  Mammon.  Thus,  his 
heart  is  alienated  from  his  Maker ;  and  his  hfe  employed  in  a 
continual  and  gross  impiety. 

2.  Avarice  speedily  destroys  the  tenderness^  both  of  the  Hearty  and 
of  the  Cotiscience. 

To  be  without  natural  affection  is,  in  the -estimation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  tliat  of  common  sense,  to  be  eminently  and  hope- 
lessly sinful.  But  nothing  sooner  hardens  the  native  feelings  of 
the  heart,  than  the  love  of  riches.  Open  to  them^  the  soul  is 
sealed  up  to  every  thing  else ;  and  loves  nothing  in  comparison 
with  them.  Soon,  and  easily,  it  becomes  callous  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  tenderness,  and  endearment;  forgets  the  neighbour,  the 
poor,  and  the  'distressed ;  and  neglects  even  its  nearest  friend^, 
and  relations.  To  such  a  heart,  poverty  petitions,  distress  pleads,, 
and.  nature  cries  in  vain.  Its  ears  are  deaf;  its  eyes  blind  ;  and 
its  hands  closed.  In  vain  the  unhappy  petitioner  approaches 
with  the  hope  of  finding  relief.  Instead  of  meeting  with  the  tear 
of  sympathy,  and  the  gentle  voice  of  compassion,  he  is  driven  from 
the  gate  by  the  insults  of  a  slave,  and  the  growl  of  a  mastiff.   . 

With  tenderness  of  feeling,  vanishes,  also,  tenderness  of  coh' 
science :  that  inestimable  blessmg  to  man  :  the  indispensable  means 
of  piety,  and  salvation.  The  continual  increase  of  the  appetite  for 
wealth,  continually  overcomes  its  remonstrances,  and  gradually . 
diminishes  its  power.  Conscience,  often  vanquished,  is  vanquished 
with  ease.  Avarice  accomplishes  this  defeat  every  day,  ana  every 
hour.  Soon,  therefore,  its  voice,  always  disregarded,  ceases  to  hie 
heard.  Then  Religion  and  dutv  plead  with  as  little  success,  as 
firiendship  and  suffering  pleadea  before.  All  the  motives  to  re- 
pentance, faith,  and  obedience,  lose  their  power ;  and  might  with 
equal  efficacy  be  addressed  to  blocks  andf  stones. 

To  the  miser,  nothing  is  of  any  value  but  wealth.  But  wealth. 
Conscience  cannotproffer ;  the  Scriptures  do  not  insure;  God 
does  not  promise.  Taerefore  Conscience,  the  Scriptures,  and  God, 
are  of  no  value  to  him.    To  riches,  to  bargains,  to  loans,  to  aniass- 
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ing,  to  preterving,  he  is  alive.    To  refarmation,  to  piety,  to  salva- 
tion, he  is  dead. 

Tlu  lift  ^  ihit  avaricwus  man  i$  an  unceasing  course  of  Injus* 

Hee. 

It  it  an  unceasing  course  of  Fraud*  Few  such  men  £ul  of 
being  guilty  of  open  dishonesty :  the  natural  and  almost  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  covetous  disposition.  Should  we  suppose 
Un  to  escape  this  iniquity,  and,  fixing  his  standard  of  moraliiy 
as  high  as  any  avaricious  man  knows  how  to  fix  it,  to  make  the  law 
of  the  land  his  rule  of  righteousness ;  he  will  still  live  a  life  of  fraud. 
His  only  scheme  of  action  is,  uniformly,  to  get  as  much,  as  that 
law  wili  permit  :  and  it  will  permit,  because  it  cannot  prevent, 
frauds  innumerable.  Every  bard  bargain,  as  I  have  lormerly 
observed,  is  a  fraud :  and  the  bargains  of  this  man,  unless  his 
weakness  forbids,  or  Providence  prevents,  are  all  hard.  But  his 
life  is  spent  in  making  such  bargains ;  and  is  therefore  spent  in 
fimud. 

It  is,  also,  an  unceasing  course  of  oppression.  The  bargains, 
which  I  have  already  specified,  are  not  fraudulent  only ;  they  are 
cruel.  They  are  made,  in  innumerable  instances,  with  the  poor 
and  suflRering ;  and  fill  his  coficrs  out  of  the  pittance  of  want,  and 
the  gleanings  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  With  an  iron  band, 
he  grasps  the  earnings  oif  the  necessitous  ;  and  snatches^  and  de- 
tourSf  on  the  right  handy  and  on  the  left* 

In  this  oppression,  his  own  family  take  their  full  share.  His 
coffers,  indeed,  are  rich.  But  himself  and  his  family  are  poor. 
Oflen  are  they  denied  even  the  comforts  of  life ;  and,  always, 
that  education,  and  those  enjoyments,  which  wealth  is  destined 
to  supply.  Their  food  is  mean  and  stinted.  Their  clothes  are 
the  garb  of  poverty.  The  education,  which  they  receive,  is  such, 
as  forms  a  menial  character ;  and  fits  them  only  for  a  menial  con- 
dition. Their  comforts  are  measured  out  to  them,  not  in  streams, 
but  in  solitary  drops.  When  they  are  setded  in  life  ;  the  means 
of  business  and  enjoyment  are  supplied  to  them  with  so  parsi- 
monious a  hand,  as  to  cut  them  off  from  every  useful  plan,  and 
every  comfortable  expectation.  If  hope  at  an^  time  shines  upon 
them ;  it  shines,  only  to  be  overcast.  By  their  parent,  they  are 
continually  mocked  with  the  cup  of  Tantalus  ;  which  they  are  per- 
mitted, indeed,  to  touch,  but  not  to  taste.  When  he  leaves  the 
world,  and  is  compelled  to  impart  his  possessions  to  them  ;  they 
find  themselves,  by  a  stinted  education,  and  shrivelled  habits,  ren- 
dered wholly  unable  either  to  enjoy  their  wealth  themselves,  or 
make  it  useful  to  others. 

4.   The  Covetous  man  is  almost  of  course  a  laar. 

The  great  design  of  the  avaricious  man,  which  fiUs  his  heart, 
spreads  through  his  life,  and  controls  all  his  conduct,  is  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can ;  at  least,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  lerally,  and 
9^fe]y.    This  is  the  utmost  point  of  honesty,  ever  aimcS  at  by  an 
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avaricious  man.  If  this  be  attained  ;  such  a  man  always  rcg^ixh 
himself  as  being  really  honest.  But  in  this  he  is  w(>ndcrfally 
deceived.  His  favourite  principle  conducts  him,  regularly,  to 
unceasing  firaud;  and  regularly  issues  in  a  course  of  lymg.  As  it 
is  his  aim  always  to  sell  for  more,  and  buy  for  less,  than  justice 
will  permit ;  he  of  course  represents  the  value  of  his  own  commod- 
ities to  be  greater,  and  that  of  his  neighbour's  to  be  less,  than  the 
truth.  As  he  spends  most  of  his  life  m  buying  and  selling,  or  in 
forming  schemes  to  buy  and  sell,  in  this  manner ;  he  emmoys  no 
small  part  of  it  either  in  actual,  or  intentional,  lying.     To  com- 

Eass  the  same  object  also,  be  is  equally  tempted  to  misrepresent 
is  own  circumstances ;  the  state  of  the  markets ;  the  quality  and 
quantitv,  the  soundness,  weight,  and  measure,  o(  the  commodi- 
ties, which  he  sells ;  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  those  which  he 
buvs.  Thus  the  horse,  the  house,  or  the  land,  which  he  is  about 
to  buy,  is,  according  to  his  own  account,  poor,  defective,  and  of 
little  value.  But  as  soon  he  chooses  to  sell  it,  it  has,  accordiag  lo 
his  own  account,  also,  wonderfully  changed  its  nature ;  and  become 
excellent,  free  from  every  defect,  and  of  very  sujierior  value. 
Yet,  with  this  chain  of  falsehoods  always  hanging  about  his  neck, 
the  miserable  wretch  is  frequently  so  blind,  as  not  to  mistrust  that 
he  is  a  liar. 

5.  Ml  these,  and  all  other,  sins  of  the  avaricious  manf  speedily  &€- 
come  gross  and  rank  Habits. 

I  know  of  no  disposition,  which  sooner  or  more  effectually  makes 
a  man  blind  to  his  own  character,  than  Avarice.     The  Miser  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  mistrusts  that  he  is  a  sinner.     He  thinks  himself  only  a 
rich  man.     He  does  not  dream,  that  he  is  an  oppressor,  a  liar,  and 
a  cheat ;  but  merely  supposes  himself  to  be  prosperous,  sagacious, 
and  skilled  in  business.     With  these  views  he  will  naturally  enter- 
tain no  thoughts  of  repentance ;  and  no  suspicion,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him.     His  conscience,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  has,  in  the 
mean  time,  lost  its  power  to  remonstrate,  and  to  alarm.     His  heart, 
also,  is  so  cnlirclv  engrossed  by  schemes  of  accumulating  wealth, 
or  is  rather  so  absolutely  possessed  bv  the  demon  of  avarice,  as 
to  have  neither  time,  nor  room,  for  the  admission  of  a  thought 
concerning  reformation.     He  is  left,  therefore,  to  the  domination 
of  this  wretched  appetite ;  and  becomes  fixed,  and  hardened,  in 
all  his  sins,  without  a  check,  and  without  resistance.     There  is, 
probably,  no  more  obdurate  heart,  than  that  of  avarice ;  and  no 
more  hopeless  character.   Every  passage  to  it  appears  to  be  closed 
up,  except  one  ;  and  that  is  opened  only  to  gain. 

III.  The  Mischiefs  of  Avarice  are  inntmurable.  A  few  of  them 
only  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the  present  time.  These  I  shall 
consider  as  Personal,  Private,  and  Public* 

,  Among  the  Personal  Mischiefs  of  Avarice,  are  to  be  reckoned 
all  the  lollies,  and  all  the  Sins  which  have  been  already  specified; 
so  far  as  their  influence  terminates  in  the  avaricious  man  oimself. 
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They  are  not  sins  and  follies  only;  they  are  mischiefs  also;  as 
indeed  is  every  other  sin  and  folly.  As  mischiefs,  their  combuied 
efficacy  is  very  great,  malisnant,  and  dreadful ;  such  as  would  be 
deliberately  encountered  by  no  man,  but  a  profligate ;  such  as 
would  make  a  considerate  man  tremble. 

To  these  let  me  add  the  guilt,  and  misery,  of  DisconierUmerd  and 
Envy*  However  fast  the  wealth  of  the  avaricious  man  may  in- 
crease ;  to  whatever  size  the  heaps  may  swell ;  his  accumulations 
always  lae  behind  his  wishes*  Indeed,  they  never  keep  pace 
with  what  he  feels  to  he  his  due.  In  his  own  view  he  has  a  right 
to  be  rich :  and  he  regards  the  Providence  of  God  as  under  a 
species  of  obligation  to  make  him  rich.  To  these  claims,  his 
wishes  furnish  the  only  limit :  and,  whenever  they  are  not  satisfied ; 
as  is  alwavs  the  case,  unless  in  the  moment  of  some  distinguished 
success ;  he  becomes  fretful,  impatient,  and  angry,  at  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence.  He  may  not,  indeed,  accuse  God  of  injus- 
tice, &ce  to  face.  But  he  murmurs  at  His  Providence  under  the 
names  of  fortune^  chance^  lucky  the  state  of  things,  and  the  course  of 
events.  Against  these,  and  through  these,  against  God,  his  com- 
plaints are  loud,  vehement,  bitter,  full  of  resentment,  and  full  of 
impiety. 

Amid  the  troubles  derived  from  this  source,  he  cannot  fail, 
whenever  he  looks  around  him,  to  find  some  men  happier,  as  well 
as  more  prosperous,  at  least  in  some  respects,  than  h\n\^(f.  This 
toan  may  be  richer.  That,  though  inferior  in  wealth,  may  possess 
a  piece  of  land,  a  house,  a  servant,  which,  although  a  darling  ob- 
ject of  his  covetous  desires,  he  may  be  unable  to  obtain.  A  third 
mav  have  more  reputation.  A  fourth  may  have  more  influence, 
A  fifth  may  be  better  beloved.  Towards  any,  or  all,  of  these,  his 
envy  may  be  directed  with  as  malignant  a  spirit,  as  his  murmuring 
against  God.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  mind  more  WTetcheJ 
or  more  odious,  than  that,  which  makes  itself  miserable  at  the  sight 
of  happiness,  enjoyed  by  others  5  and  pines  at  the  thought  of  en- 
joyments, which  are  not  its  own.  1  his  spirit  is  the  vulture  of 
Prometheus^  preying  unceasingly  upon  his  liver;  which  was  for 
ever  renewed,  that  it  might  be  lor  ever  devoured. 

With  Envy,  Discontentment,  its  twin-sister,  perpetually  dwells. 
Tlie  wretch,  whose  heart  is  the  habitation  of  both,  is  taught,  and 
inllucnred,  by  them  to  believe,  that  God  is  his  enemy,  because  He 
does  not  administer  to  his  covetousncss ;  and  that  men  are  his  ene- 
mies, because  they  enjoy  the  good,  which  God  has  given  them. 
Even  happiness  itself,  so  delightful  wherever  it  is  seen,  to  a  be- 
nevolent eye,  is  a  source  of  anguish  only  to  him,  unless  when 
locked  up  in  his  own  coflers. 

The  erovelling  and  gross  taste  of  the  miser,  is  in  my  view  also 
eminently  pernicious.  To  be  under  the  government  of  such  a 
taste,  is  plainlv  to  be  cut  off  from  all  rich  and  refined  enjoyment. 
•The  miser  endeavours  to  satiate  himself  upon  the  dross  of  happi- 
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ness.  But  he  neither  discerns,  nor  seeks  for  thejine  gold.  The 
delicious  viands  proffered  to  intelligent  and  immortal  minds  by 
the  beneficence  of  God,  are  lost  upon  a  palate  which  can  satiate 
itself  upon  garbage.  The  delightful  emotions  of  contentment, 
gratitude,  and  complacency  towards  his  Maker ;  the  sweets  of  a 
self-approving  mind;  the  charming  fruition  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy ;  the  refined  participatiorT  01  social  good ;  and  the  elevated 
satisfaction,  which  springs,  instinctively,  from  the  beneficent  pro-> 
motion  of  that  good  ;  can  never  find  an  entrance  into  the  heart,  all 
the  avenues  to  which  are  barred  up  by  the  hand  of  Avarice.  But 
to  lose  these  blessings  is  to  lose  infinitely. 

At  the  same  time,  the  miser  wastes  of  course  his  day  of  Probation. 
His  life  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Of  sin  and 
ruin,  of  holiness  and  Heaven,  he  has  not  time  even  to  think.  His 
life  is  too  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  main  object.  Suns, 
for  him,  rise  too  late  ;  and  set  too  soon.  Too  rapidly  do  his  days 
succeed  each  other ;  and  too  early  do  they  terminate  their  career. 
His  last  sickness  arrests  him  while  he  is  counting  his  gold  :  and 
death  knocks  at  his  door,  while  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  gainful 
bargain.  Thus  he  is  hurried,  and  goaded,  through  the  journey  of 
life,  by  his  covetousness ;  and  finds  no  opportunity  to  pause,  and 
think  upon  the  concerns  of  his  soul ;  no  moment,  in  which  he  can 
withdraw  his  eye  from  gain,  and  cast  a  look  toward  Heaven.  It 
is  easier,  sailh  our  Saviour,  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  J  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God* 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  they^  that  will  bt  rich^fall  into  temptaticnj 
a7id  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition;  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil ;  and  that  such  as  covet  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows* 

The  Private  Mischiefs  of  Avarice  are  those,  which  affect  unhappily 
the  interests  of  families,  and  neighbourhoods. 

To  these  little  circles,  formed  to  be  happy,  and  actuallv  the 
scenes  of  the  principal  happiness,  fm*nishea  by  this  worla,  the 
miser  is  a  common  nuisance.  To  his  family  he  presents  the  mis- 
erable example  of  covetousness,  fraud,  oppression,  falsehood,  and 
impiety  ;  and  the  most  humiliating  and  distressing  living  picture 
of  an  abandoned  worldling,  forgetting  his  God,  and  forgotten  by 
Him  ;  Worshipping  eold  ;  ever  craving  and  devouring,  but  never 
satisfied  ;  denying  himself,  and  his  household,  the  comforts  of  life ; 
and  imparting  to  them  the  necessaries  only  in  crumbs  and  shreds ; 
living  a  life  of  perpetual  meanness  and  debasement ;  wasting  the 
day  of  probation  ;  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath ^ 
advancing  onward  to  his  final  account  without  an  efllort,  or  a 
thought,  of  preparation  for  this  tremendous  event :  and  all  this, 
while  irresistibly  endeared  to  them  by  the  strong  power  of  natural 
affection. 
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On  the  neighbourhood  the  mieer  inflicts  the  complicatedj  harass- 
ing ^  and  intense  evils^  of  continuaUtf  repeated  fraud  and  oppression. 
nnerever  such  a  man  plants  himself,  su£(erings  spring  up  all 
aiouiid  him.  To  the  young,  the  ignorant,  the  thoughtless,  and 
the  necessitous,  he  lends  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  with 
tenfold  security.  The  payment  he  discourages,  until  the  amount 
has  become  sufficient  to  enable  hhn,  with  a  suit,  to  enclose  their 
•whole  possessions  in  his  net.  To  the  poor  and  suffering  al$o,  he 
sells,  at  unconscionable  prices,  the  necessaries  of  life.  Notes, 
bonds,  and  mortgages,  given  by  persons  of  the  same  description, 
he  buys  at  an  enormous  discount.  Of  estates,  left  intestate,  he 
watchfully  seeks,  and  with  art  and  perseverance  obtains,  the  Ad- 
ministration. When  others  are  obliged  to  buy,  he  sells  :  and  when 
others  are  obliged  to  sell,  he  buys.  In  this  manner  his  loans  are 
almost  instantaneously  doubled  ;  and  property  mortgaged  to  him 
for  a  tenth  part  of  its  value,  is  swallowed  up.  The  estates  of 
widows  and  orphans  melt  away  before  his  breath,  as  the  snow 
beneath  the  April  sun.  The  possessions  of  all  around  him  move 
only  towaixls  his  den.  The  farm  and  the  house,  the  garden  and 
the  cottage,  the  herd  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  widow^^  cow  and 
ten  sheep  on  (he  other,  go  down  together  into  this  open  sepulchre. 
Over  the  miserable  beings,  who  cannot  escape  his  iangs,  he  reigns 
with  a  despotic  and  wolfish  dominion.  All  around  him  tremble 
at  his  nod  :  and,  should  any  one  retain  sufficient  energy  to  ques- 
tion his  pleasure,  or  dispute  his  control,  he  points  ms  eyes  to 
the  jail,  and  hushes  every  murmur  to  silence,  and  every  thought 
to  despair. 

^or  does  he  less  injure  Societt/y  although  the  injury  is  ordinari- 
ly less  observed,  as  being  less  felt,  by  corrupting  both  his  family 
and  his  neighbourhood.  His  example  emboldens,  his  skill  instructs, 
and  his  success  allures,  those,  who  ai*e  witnesses  of  his  life,  to 
pursue  the  same  course  of  villany  and  oppression.  All  the  saga- 
cious, sharpen  their  cunning  by  his  practical  lessons.  The  in- 
trepid, become  daring  by  his  example.  The  greedy  become  rav- 
enous by  his  success.  Thus  the  spirit  of  Avarice  is  caught ;  its 
villanies  are  niulliplied ;  and  a  poisonous  coin  engrafted  upon 
every  stock  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  own  sons,  if  not  broken 
flown  by  his  hard-handed  parsimony,  or  induced  by  their  suffer- 
ings to  detest  it,  and  rush  mto  the  opposite  extreme  of  profusion, 
become  proficients  in  all  the  mysteries  of  fraud  and  oppression : 
not  instructed,  and  led,  only,  but  drilled,  into  the  eager,  shrewd, 
und  gainful  pursuit  of  wealth.  From  him  they  learn  to  under^aluc 
all  rules  of  morality,  except  the  law  of  the  land  :  to  violate  the 
dictates  of  compassion  ;  to  burst  the  bonds  of  conscience ;  and  to 
regard  with  indifference,  and  contempt,  the  Will  of  God.  In  his 
house,  as  in  a  second  Newgate^  young  men  soon  become  old  in 
vlljciny ;  and  with  a  heart  prematurely  hardened  into  stone,  and 
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hands  trained  to  mischief  by  transferred  experience,  are  tumeil 
loose  to  prey  upon  the  vitab  of  Society. 

The  Public  Mischiefs  of  Avarice  are  not  less  numerous ;  and 
are  of  incomprehensible  magnitude.    It  was  one  of  the  glorUnift 
characteristics  of  the  men,  recommended  by  Jetkro  to  Moses  to'  fill 
the  stations  of  Rulers,  that  they  hated  cevetousness :  a  characteris- 
tic indispensable  to  him,  who  ii#6uld  ndejustlyj  and  be  a  mitUster 
of  Qodjot  good  to  his  people*    When  Avarice  ascends  the  chair  of 
state,  mingles  with  the  councils  of  princes,  seats  herself  on  the 
bench  of  justice,  or  takes  her  place  m  the  chamber  of  legislation  ; 
nay,  when  she  takes  possession  of  subordinate  departments,  par- 
ticularly of  those,  which  are  financial,  in  the  administration  .of 
government ;  her  views  become  extended,  and  her  ravages  terrible* 
The  man,  over  whom  she  has  estabUshed  her  dominion,  sees,  even 
in  the  humblest  of  these  stations,  prospects  of  acquirinj^  wealth 
opening  suddenly  upon  him,  of  which  ne  before  never  rormed  a 
conception.     In  the  mysterious  collection  of  revenues,  the  mazy 
management  of  taxes,  the  undefined  claims  for  perquisites,  the 
opportunities  of  soliciting  and  receivinjg  customary  bribes,  and  in 
the  boundless  gulf  of  naval  and  mihtary  contracts,  he  beholds 
new  means,  and  new  motives,  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  talents, 
fi^ud  and  rapacity,  and  for  the  speedy  acquisition  of  opulence, 
crowding  upon  him  at  once.     The  alluring  scene  he  surveys  with 
the  same  spirit  with  which  a  vulture  eyes  the  field  of  blood. 
Every  thing,  on  which  he  can  fasten  his  talons,  here  becomes  his 

Erey.     The  public  he  cheats  without  compunction :  individuals 
e  oppresses  without  pity.     There  is  sufficient  wealth  in  the  world 
to  supply  all  its  inhabitants  with  comfort.     But  when  some  be« 
come  suddenly,  and  enormously,  rich,  multitudes  must  sink  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.     To  enable  a  single  farmer  of  rcvc* 
nues,  or  a  single  contractor,  to  lodge  in  a  palace,  to  riot  at  the 
table  of  luxury,  and  to  roll  on  wheels  of  splendour,  thousands 
have  sweat  blood,  and  wrung  their  hands  in  agony.    But  what  is 
all  this  to  him  ?    He  is  rich ;  whoever  else  may  be  poor.    He 
is  fed ;  whoever  else  may  starve.    The  frauds  and  ravages  of  pub« 
lic  agents,  which  find  palliation,  countenance,  and  excuse,  from 
the  met,  that  they  have  become  customary,  constitute  no  small 
part  of  that  oppression,  which  has  awakened  the  groans  and  cries 
of  the  human  race,  fi'om  the  days  of  J^ltmrod  to  the  present  hour. 
But  Avarice  is  not  confined  to  subordinate  agents.     Often  it  as- 
•cends  the  throne,  and  grasps  the  sceptre.     The  evils,  of  which  it 
is  the  parent  in  this  situation,  are  fiilly  proportioned  to  its  power ; 
and  outrun  the  most  excursive  wanderings  of  imagination.     A 
large  part  of  the  miseries,  entailed  on  mankind  by  oppressive  tax- 
es  at  home,  and  ruinous  wars  abroad,  are  created  by  the  lust  for 
plunder.    This  fiend  hurried  the  Spaniards  to  America  ;  and  stung 
them  into  the  perpetration  of  all  those  cruelties,  which  laid  waste 
the  Empires  of  JKmco  and  Peru.    The  same  foul  spirit  steered 
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the  8laye*ship8  of  America  and  Europe  to  the  African  shores ;  tore 
from  their  friends,  children,  and  parents,  ten  millions  of  the  un- 
offendine  natives ;  transported  them,  in  chains,  across  the  Atlan- 
tic :  ana  hurried  them  to  the  grave  by  oppressive  toil,  torture, 
ana  death*  Every  where,  andin  every  age,  she  has  wasted  the 
happiness,  wrung  the  heart,  and  poured  out  the  blood,  of  man. 
Relentless  as  death,  and  insatiable  as  the  grave,  she  has  coniin- 
nally  optntd  her  mouth  without  measure  ;  and  the  glory,  the  multi- 
tude, and  the  pomp  of  cities,  states,  and  empires,  have  descended 
into  the  abyss ! 
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